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|g|r The present portion of this translation commences with Section VII. 
of the original. 

The first six Sections are meagi-e, and the first eight pages will contain a 
rlsume of their contents, which will be given on the completion of the 
work, wth Title-page, and Table of Contents, 


SYSTEM OF PRONUNCIATION. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the following pages, is that known as 
the system of Sir William Jones, which, after some thirty years’ experience, the 
translator conceives to^ v the easiest, as well as the most natural, and as easy 
of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely ’Arabic gutturals] .as the original 
letters of the ’Arabic alphabet. Some of the new systems proposed are difficult 
and complicated, and, in the translator’s opinion [as far as he can understand 
them], in many instances entirely incorrect. 

✓ 9 

The voM'els are three short— i, u, equivalent to and — ; and three 

lon^—K, 1 , u, equivalent to 1 — j 

All consonants, except the following, arc pronounced precisely the same as 
in English a—s, as ih in thing, or lisped s ; fih, as eh in church ; 
^ — li, strongly aspirated, and occurs only in purely ’Arabic words ; as 

ch in loch, and as German c/i; j— d, pronounced by ajiiilying the tip of the 
tongue inverted to the palate ; j— as th in thine, by ’Arabs, dtk ; j— f, as r 
uttered by striking the point of the tongue on the palate ; J—jz, as s in plea- 
sure, or soft French j ; tA— §h, as sli in shell ; u»— §, as rr in dissolve ; u«— ?, as 
dwd; k— t, as t with a slight aspiration ; k— as English z with slight 
aspiration j a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, and when 
initial to a word the ’ is placed before its vowel, as in ’Alt, and when not 
initial, after its preceding vowel, as in Mas’ud and Rafi’ ; gh, a guttural 
sound like that produced in gargling, or Northumbrian f, and something similar 
to gh in ghost j J— V, another peculiar ’Arabic sound, produced by pressing 
back the root of the tongue to the throat, and partaking of the sound of k 
and q ; «--h, slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is often unasplrated. 
When e occurs at the end of a word preceded by a, the former is almost 
quiescent. The only diphthongs ai'e ai and au. 

From the above system the scholar can at once tell the original letters in 
the names of persons and places. 
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TYrOGKAPHlCAJ, h'.RRORS REQUIRING 
CORRECTION. 


r.age II, note 3,/i>r Tiilliah, nw/ Talliah. 

21, /'r Lais, ym/Lais. 

„ 23, for Ai-Mawafilk, read Al-Miuvafik. 

,, 23, note i^for Itatlglinis, m«/Inid^ak 

,, 25, note 2, and notes 4 and 5, page 35, for Ibrahann, read Il)raliiinL 
,, ,, for Tahir, read Trdiir in all cases; and for Aizuin, read Nizam. 

„ 36, note 9,yi'/- Sanjaris, read .Siiizis. 

„ 40, last line, and note \Jor Tagin, read Tigin. 

,, 41, note 5,yi;;' Fan^d^ati, mn/ Fanakati. ^ 

,, 5S, next to last line,/'r TabrI, read Tabaii. 

,, 59, line 10, and in all ca.e,cii, for Musii, read Mausil. 

„ 69, ])aragraph 2 of note 4, line 15,/v' read 
„ 75, line io.> SLiLTAN-UL-’AZAM, ;W.SULTAN-UL-’AZAM. 

,, 80, note 2, for overcome, read overcame. 

,, S6, note, line 28, for Al-Zawzani, read Az-Zaw/.ani, and in all cases. 

,, 90, line 14, and notes 4 and $,for Mawdiid, /wn/Mandiid in all cases. 

,, 97, line 13, /v .Siiliman, read Snliman. 

„ 101, line 2^, for 344 n,, read 443 11. 

,, 109, line for the martyr .Saltan, Ac., read the martyr, .Snltiin, Ac. 

,, no, note I, line i,for 548 II., read 514 li., and note 5, /w' 521 u., and 
522 II., read 541 11., and 542 ii. 

„ 1 12, note S,for year 523 11., read 543 11. 

,, 1 13, note, line 11 from bottom, yk .Seyr, nvn/.Siyar. 

,, 115, line 1, aiul line 12, for Muhammad, .S;im, read Mubammad-i-Sam 
and in all cases. 

„ 137, note 3,/;;- 555 II., mn/45Sii. 

„ 140, note Khata-i, read Kliita-i. and in all cases. 

,, 145, note 4, line 4 fiom bottom,/'?' Almut, read Alanuit. 

„ 146, line i,yi'/' A’ZAM, ron/’AZAM. 

„ 167, note 8, line S,for Vafil’-i, ran/ Yafa-i. 

,, 172, note 3, jjaragr.apli 2, line 15, for nj) to this time, even, read u]> to 
this lime even, Ac., Ac. 

,, 176, note I, line 6,/e/' Istakluu', /rW istald3.ur. 

„ 177, note 6, for 603 }i., read 613 U. 

,, 184, note, line 4 from bottom,/';' llannn, read Ham. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE TAHIRI MUHAMMADAN 
MALIKS IN ’AJAM. 

MiniiAj-I-Saraj, JOrjanT, the humblest of the servants 
of the Almighty’s Court, gives, in the following pages, an 
account of the Tahiri Maliks [kings], whose descent, in 
some histories, is traced to Manuchihr Al-Malik, sovereign 
of ’Ajam ; and, according to which, the first of them who 
rose to power, was Tahir son of Al-Husain, son of Miis-’ab, 
son of. Zarnik, son of As’ad, son of Badaii, son of Mac 
Khusrau. son of Bahram. Mae j^usrau was the first who 
embraced the faith of Islam, having been converted by 
’All — May God reward him ! — and received the name of 
As’ad. This Bahram was son of Razan Murit, son of 
Rustam, son of As-Saddid, son of Dostan, son of Barsan, 

rame to Baghuao/R Ashrat, son of Is- 
son of jQrak, son of Gu^t-asp, son Oi ^ 

ham, son of Turak, son of An^ar, son of Shaid-as}jy^f/A ’oY 

Azar-sab, son of Tuh, son of Ru-shed, son of Manuchihr 

Al-Malik. 

The Tahiri Maliks were remarkable for their virtues 
and equity ; and they first rose to power in Khurasan, 
in the time of the Amir-ul-Muminin [Commander 
of the Faithful], Mamun, and in the following manner. 
Between the Khallfah. Muhammad Amin, who was at 

* The Tari^i-i-Yafa’i, which is a rare and most valuable work, and highly 
esteemed by the early chroniclers, gives a different account. According to it 
the following is the genealogy of the family “ Ahu-Taiyib*i-Tahir, called 
Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Husain, son of Ruzai^ [giving the vowel points], sou 
of Mahan-i-Khaza’i. son of As’ad, son of Radwlah ; and, according to 
another tradition, As’ad, son of R5dan ; and, according to another, Mus'ab, 
ton of Taltiah, Tahir’s ancestor, Ruzaik, was a servant of Talliah-i-Talaljat, 

* was renowned for his generosity and beneficence.” 
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Bagh,dad, and his brother Mamun, who was in Khurasan, 
ill-feeling aro.^. this, Amin despatched ’All ’Isa- 

i-Mahan ^ frorh into Khurasan to reduce Mamun 

to obo<?;;ehce ;« in one of the months of the year 195 
of the Hijrah, he reached Harnadan with a warlike army. 
Mamun appointed Harsamah®, son of A’yan, to the com- 
mand of a force to oppose 'Alt ’Isa ; and Tahir, son of 
Husain, was nominated to command the van of Harsa- 
mah’s army. 

By the advice of Fazl ^ son of Sahl, who was Mamun’s 
Wazir, Mamun bestowed a standard upon Tahir, saying 
unto him at the same time, that he had bent for him a 
standard which for thirty years should lead to victoiy ; 
and so it turned out, for the sway of the Tahiris lasted for 
upwards of thirty odd years Within two leagues of 
Rai, with 14 or 15,00x3 horse **, he encountered ’All, son 
of Tsa, son of Mrdian, who had brought 50,000 horse with 
him, defeated, and slew' him \ and sent his head to Mamun. 
He then subdued the wdiole of the mountain tracts of ’Irak, 
and took Wasit and Ahw^az, and appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad. 

After carrying on hostilities for the space of a 
year, Tahir captured Muhammad Amin, put him to 
death and despatched his head to Mamun, wos ‘uiv^sn^ 

2 His rij-lU name is Abu Vahya-i-’Ali, son of Ts.a, son of 
sons were also sent to serve under 

tC 5, /v" year I’-lone appointed, hut, .sn])se(iiienlly, wlicn lie asked 
, ^ .on inarchin{^" from the Hulwaii I'ass to Baghdad, then 

with anotlier army. 

» I i 5 » of undoubted authority state that ’All, son of Abi Khrdid, 

.'’minister in (juestion. 

I ""Most writers give a greater number of years than thi.s. Their dynasty is 
said to have continued nearly fifty-four years. One of the poets has lironght 
together the names of the Tahirian riders in these two couplets : — 

In Khurasan, of the race of Mus’ab Shrill, 

Were Tahir, and Talhah, and ’Abd-ullah : 

Then a second TMiir, and a Muhammad, wlio, 

Gave up unto Ya’icfib, the tlirone and crown.” 

^ Tabari says 20,000 men. 

" ’All, son of ’Isa, was slain, it is said, by DaTul-i-Siyah, or the Black. Most 
writers state that Tahir himself slew him. 

8 The author of the Mujrnabi-Fasih-i states, that a slave of TMiir’s, Firdaus 
by name, slew Muhammad Amin on the 5th of Muharrani’ 198 11. The 
author of the TariMl-i-Yrifa’i gives the 6th of Safar as the date. 
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together with his mantle, his rod of office, and his seal, by the 
hand of his uncle’s son, Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, son 
of Mus’ab. This event happened, and this victory was gained, 
on the 25th of the month Muharram, in the year 198 H. 

I. TAHIR-I-ZU-L-YAMANAIN9. 

Ibn Haisam,the chronicler, and author of the work entitled 
“ Ka§as-i-Sani,” whose patronymic appellation was Abu- 1 - 
Hasan, and his name Haisam, son of Muhammad, Al-liaki 
[Nabi ?] states, that, when the Commander of the Faithful, 
Mamun, removed Ghassan \ son of ’Ubbad, from the 
government of KhurLsan, he conferred it, together with 
the government of ’i^jam, upon Amir Tahir; and that 
As’ad, the grandfather ^ of Tahir, before his conversion to 
the Muhammadan religion, bore the name of Farrukh. 
He was converted to the faith by Talhah®, who gave him 
the name of As’ad ; and he had a son whom he named 
Mus’ab ; and he, Mus’ab, became resident at Fus^hanj *. 

When the claims of the family of ’Abbas to the Khilafat 
were put forward, this same Mus’ab became one of the 
principal men and partisan leaders of that dynasty. 
Mu^’ab had a son, Husain by name, which Husain, for a 
considerable time, administered the affairs of Fu^anj, 
and was its Walt [governor]® ; and Tahir [Zu-l-Yamanain] 
was his son ; and these successes, which have been men- 
tioned, were gained by this same Tahir. 

When Mamun came to Baghdad, to assume the Khilafat. 

® Of the two right hands. Tahir had also lost an eye, which our author 
does not seem to have known. The reasons why he obtained the name of 
Zil-l-Yamanain are differently related. One is, that, when engaged in battle 
against ’All, son of ’Isa, he struck another antagonist with his left hand, with 
the other sword he carried, with such force as to cleave him in twain. The 
other, that, wlien about to give his hand in token of allegiance to the Imam 
Kiza, at Mamun’s coiiiinand, he gave the left. Ri?a asked the reason. Tahir 
replied, ‘‘1 swore fealty to Mamun with my right liand.” Riza replied^ 

Your left will do just the .same.” 

1 Only one copy of the different MSS, collated contains this name correctly. 

2 means ancestor also. According to the genealogical tree previously 
given, T^diir was third in descent from As’ad. 

^ Talhah, .son of ’Abd-ullah, one of the Prophet’s companions. 

^ According to the Tarlkh-i-Yafa’i, above quoted, the grandfather of Tahir 
held the government of hTishanj and Hiriit. Fushanj or Bii^anj (it is written 
both ways) “is the name of a city of Khurasan near Ilirat. ” 

^ As considerable difference exists in some of the.se terms, T have tliought it 
best to add, occasionally, the signification which the author means to convey. 

T:> O 
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he despatched Tahir to RakVah ®, to carry on hostilities 
against Nasr-i -Shis Subsequently to this he came into 
Khurasan ; and, in 207 II.®, he died, having nominated his 
son Talhah, son of Tahir, his Khalifah or successor. 

The chronicler relates, that on the Friday he read the 
Khutbah®, and either forgot to mention the name of 
Mamun, or omitted it purposely. After he had returned 
to his residence at night, and had retired to rest, at day- 
break of Saturday morning he was found in his bed asleep 
in death ; and it was never known how ^ or from what, his 
death originated 

11 . TALHAII, SON OF TAHIR-I-ZO-L-YAMANAIN. 

When the Khalifah. Mamun, became aware of the death 
of Tahir, he sent letters patent to Talhah, confirming him 
in the government of Khurasan, together with a robe of 
honour®. He held the government until 213 H.'' ; and, 
when the end of his life drew near, he bequeathed the 
government of Kliurasan to Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, 
son of Mus’ab, At-Tahiri, who was Talhah’s paternal uncle, 
and soon after died. 

IDuring his [Talhah’s] lifetime, the Ediariji or heretic, 
Hamzah, broke out into rebellion in Sijistan and Talhah 

® In two MSS. written Rakali, which is not correct. Tahir’.s father, 
Husain, son of Mus^al), son of Ruzai^, died at Ilirat of Kh iirilsan in 199 u. 
At this time Tal.iir was at Rakk’ah, and the Khalifah, Mamun, was present at 
his funeral, and prayed over him, and the Wazir Fa?I, son of Sahl, })laced the 
body in the grave. 

' Abu Nasr-i-Shi.s, son of Rabf! the Khariji, or Schismatic. 

® He died at Marw, according to Yafa^i, 23rd of Jamridi-ubAkItirt 207 ir., 
or, according to the computation of the Musalmans, the night being reckoned 
before the day, on the night of the 24th. 

® As the word Ehntbah will occur frequently in these pages, it will be well 
to explain, that it is an oration delivered after the service on the Muhammadan 
Sabbath, in which the deliverer of it— the ruler or governor of the province 
properly — blesses Muhammad, his successors, and the reigning F^alifah or 
tlie Sovereign. In ancient times, the Khalifah, or his heir apparent, pro- 
nounced it, at the capital, in the principal Mosque. 

' He is said to have been poisoned. The account is to be found in detail in 
several histories. 

^ His death took place in the month of Jamfidi-ul-Awwal. 

The Mujmal-i-Fasih-i states, that, in 210 11., the Khalifah, Mamun, 
de.spatched ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, to the assistance of his brother Talhah, 
tlint, in concert, they might proceed into Mawar-un-Nahr to carry on hostilities 
against Rafi’, son of Hashain. 

^ He died at the end of 212 H. 


^ Also called Nim-roz. 
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carried on hostilities against him for a considerable period ; 
and what he did in Khurasan, during the Khilafat of 
Mamun, was the cause of his name being remembered 
with gratitude in that country, where numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained. 

III. ’ABD-ULLAII, SON OF TAIIIR, 

On the decease of Talhah, the Commander of the 
Faithful, Mamun, summoned to his presence Abd- 
ullah, the son of Tahir, who had become Amir 
[governor] of Misr®. ’Abd-ullali had been brought up 
at the Court of the Khilafat. and under the patronage, 
and under the eye, of the Khalifah himself, and had 
become greatly accomplished. In his seventeenth year, 
Mr nun had entrusted him with the command of his forces; 
and he had "o conducted himself, that, in his twenty- 
seventh year ’Abd-ullah had become renowned among 
men for hi^ aanliness, his vigour, his intrepidity, and his 
virtues and talents. At this period the Khalifah appointed 
him to the government of Khurasan, and directed that 
’All son of Tahir, brother of ’Abd-ullah, should act as his 
brother’s Khalifah. or Lieutenant, in the command of the 
troops of the Dar-ul-Khilafat [the capital], in repressing 
the seditious and rebellious, and in the extermination of 
heretic Kharijis. and, likewise, in carrying out the affairs of 
state, and all such other duties as appertained unto ’Abd- 
ullah to perform and attend to. 

At the time the Khalifah’s mandate to proceed into 
Kh urasan and assume the government reached him, ’Abd- 
ullah * was at Dinawr engaged in suppressing Babak-i- 
Khurrami. When he reached Nishapur, rain, which had 
not fallen for a considerable time, began to descend and 

® Any large city : Egypt, and its capital. 

< Some copies of the original mention “his twentieth year,” but I prefer 
the other reading. 

** Other writers state, that ’Alt succeeded his father in fhe government of 
Ehurasan, and that he was killed in battle fighting against the Kharijis, in the 
vicinity of Nishapur ; and, that ’Abd-ullah was at Abiward when he received 
the intelligence of his brother’s death. 

® Tabari makes no mention of ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, as h.aving been 
employed against Babak, but says that IsrhaV, son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’sab 
— who would be thus cousin of ’Abd-ullah’s father — was. That author states, 
that ’Abd-ullah seized Babak’s brother in Khurasan, and, that he sent that 
heretic to Is-tiaV, at Baghdad, to be dealt with as -Babak had already been. 
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to refresh the parched ground on the very same day, and 
the people took it as a good omen. He founded palaces 
for himself, and his followers and dependents, at Shad- 
yakh ' of Nishapur. He suppressed the Kharijis. and 
punished them with severity ; and ruled with the utmost 
equity and justice, and introduced many good and wise 
regulations. 

He was also a great patron of learning, and to such a 
degree, that he requested the Imam ’Abd-ul-Kasim ', son 
of Sallam, to write a commentary for him on the work 
entitled “ Gharib-ul-Hadis.’* and, in recompense for so 
doing, sent him a present of 100,000 silver dirams, and a 
valuable dress of honour. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mamun, had entrusted 
’Abd-ullah with the government of the w'hole of the 
territory of ’Ajam ® ; and, when that Khalifah died, his 
successor, Al-Mutasim K’illah, confirmed him, as his father 
had done before, in the government of the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam, which ’Abd-ullah retained until the year 
230 H., in the reign of Al-Wasik B’illah, when he died. He 
had exercised sovereignty over the territories of ’Ajam fora 
period of seventeen years ; and, when he died, he had 
attained the age of forty-eight, the same age as his father. 
When his death drew near, he nominated his son Tahir as 
his successor over Khurasan 

IV. TAHIR, son of ’ABD-ULLAH. 

When the account of the decease of ’Abd-ullah reached 
the Khalifah. Al-Wasik, he despatched, from the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat of Baghdad, letters patent and a standard, con- 
firming him as his father’s successor. 

His brothers® solicited from Tahir the grant of the pro- 

^ In the Persian translation of the Arabic work entitled Asar-ul-Bilad, by 
Muhammad Murad, son of ’Abd-ur-Rahman, Shad-yakh is described a.s “a 
city of Khurasan near unto but it appears to have been a fortified 

suburb, where the royal palace, arsenal, and gardens were situated. The 
Habxb-u.s-Siyar states that the capita) of the Tahiris was called Kar-shakli ! 

* Some copies have Abu-l.!^asim. ^ ’Ajam — countries not Arabian : Persia. 

^ ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, had a son called ’Abd-ullah, who was born 
223 H, ; and another son, Muhammad, who w’as his father’s deputy at Baghdad, 
died in 226 H. 

® In all the copies of the original the word brothers is used, but only one 
brother is mentioned afterwards. 
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vince of Khurasan, and its government ; and he bestowed 
on his brother, Amir Mu§’ab, the government of Nt^apur*. 
The Khalifah. Al-Wasik, died in the month Zu-l-Hijjah, 
232 IL, and Al-Mutawakkil assumed the Khilafat. 

He confirmed Tahir in the government of ’Ajam. After 
a period of fourteen years and nine months, at which time 
the Khalifah. Al-Mutawakkil, was martyred ^ by the 
Turks, he was succeeded by Al-Mustansir. 

Six months subsequently to that event, in the year 
248 II.®, Al-Musta’in succeeded him. He sent letters 
patent and a standard, and confirmed Tahir, son of ’Abd- 
ullah, in his government, as before ; and, in that same year, 
Amir Tahir died, having previously nominated his son 
Muhammad as his successor over Khurasan ®. 

V. MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAIITR. 

Amir Muhammad-i-Tfihir’ was endowed with good 
breeding, the gift of poetry, and many other accom- 
plishments ; but was greatly addicted to pleasure and 
amusement. 

He had entrusted the government of Tabaristan 
to his uncle Suliman, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir ; but, 
in 251 IL, Amir Hasan, son of Zaid-ul-’Alawi, broke 
out into rebellion in that country. He was a Sayyid, 
and a well-bred and learned person, and a poet. He 
subdued the territories of Dilam, and Gilan, which 
were in the possession of infidels ; and the people of 
those parts were converted to the Muhammadan faith 
by him. From thence he entered Tabaristan with a 
large army ; and Suliman, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Trdiir, uncle 
of Amir Muhammad, was defeated by him, and retreated 

® In 231 H., Hasan, son of Al-Hiisain, brother of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yumanain, 
died in Tabaristan ; and, in 235 if. Is-hak, son of Ibrahim, son of Zii-I-Va- 
manain’s brother, Hasan, died at Baghdad. He had held the Shart^ or district 
of Baghdad, under three Khalifahs. 

^ Middle of the month of ShawwaU 247 H. 

® According to our author, in his account of the Khalifahs, on the 4th of 
Rabibul-Awwal, 248 11. 

^ Succession to the government of Khurasan seem.s to have been considered 
hereditary, but to that of ’Ajam, at the pleasure of the Khalifah. 

1 His name is given differently by Hamd-ullah-i-Mustaufi in his history. 
He styles him Muhammad, son of Ahmad, son of Tahir, son of ’Abd-ullah, 
son of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain. In the Mujmal-i-Fasi\i.i he is called Muham- 
mad, son of Tahir-i-Zii-l-Yamanaiii. 
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to Rai*, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, he was made Ka’id [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’kub, son of Lais, had risen in rebellion 
in Sistan, and had subdued some portion of Jarum^, and 
of Zawulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 Ji., Ya’kub determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad. The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fazl, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nfm-roz, and had sought the 
protection of Muhammad, son of Tfdiir. Ya’kub continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
rnad-i-Taliir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya’kub determined to march against Nishapur^ ; and, 
when he had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, Avhere Amir 
Muhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya’kCib’s approach. I'he Hajib [chamberlain] of 
the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was necessary that some one should 
awaken the Amir ; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother ’Abd-ullah-i-Srdih, Sijizi, and told him what 
had occurred. He was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
was near its fall ; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers, Ahmad and Fazl, to the Wfdi [governor] of 
Rai, but went himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, son 
of Zaid-ul-’Alawi. 

When Ya’kub, son of Lais, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd®, a short distance from Ni^apur, Amir Muhammad 
despatched an agent to Ya’kub, named Ibrahim-i-Salib, 

^ Re is not the correct pronunciation for the name of this city, hut Rai. 
It is written thus in the original Persian— 

^ Jaruin is described as being the district of Garmsir, which latter word 
is written in various -ways by those who fancy that Oriental proper names, 
as well as other words, may be written according to i/ieir fancy, such as 
Gurmseld, Ourmseer, and the like. 

^ The capiial of Khurasan. As stated, previously, the Tahiri rulers held 
their court at Shad-yakh, a short distance from that city. 

^ The name of this place is not quite certain : it i$ written— U^l 
and even in the diflerent copies of the MSS. collated. The above name 

is the most probable one. 
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Manvazi [or native of Marw], with a message demanding 
whither he was going without the command of the Lord of 
the P'aithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reached 
Ya’kub’s presence, and delivered his message, Ya’kub put 
his hand under his prayer-carpet and drew forth his sword, 
and, placing it before the envoy, said ; “ This is my pass 
and authority.” 

When the envoy, Ibrrih!m-i-Salih, returned with this 
reply, all the people of Nishajour entered into communica- 
tion with Ya’kub ; and they delivered Muhammad-i-Tahir 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the Tahiris came to an 
end®. This event hapiocned on Sunday, the 3rd of the 
month of SLawwal, 259 ll. Respecting the generosity and 
munificence of Muhammad-i-Trdiir, one of the learned, whose 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 

ANECDOTE. 

There was a person dwelling at Nishapur, one of the most 
excellent men of his day, named Mahmiid-i-Warrak^ He 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well upon 
the barbat — a kind of lute — and of such grace and beauty 
as cannot be described. 

The fame of the loveliness of this slave-girl, and of her 
amiability and accomplishments, having reached the ear of 
Muhammad-i-Tahir, to the effect that she improvised 
ghazals, or odes, sang them, and accompanied them on 
the barbat, the heart of Muhammad-i-Tahir desired, 
beyond measure, to obtain possession of her. He had 
repeatedly asked Mahmud-i-Warrak to part with her, and 
had offered to give a very high price for her ; but all 
his offers were rejected, and he could not obtain posses- 
sion of her, for her master himself was deeply enamoured 
of his beautiful slave, Ratibah, as she was named. 

After some time had elapsed, however, and Mahmud-i- 
Warrak had expended all his property and possessions in 
pleasure and expense on her account, and nothing remained 
to him, he despatched a person with a message to the 

« These events are fully detailed in tlie Jami’-ut-Tawaiikli, and several otlier 
histories. .See note page 22. 

7 WarraV means a writer, a cutter and folder of paper, also a monied man. 
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presence of MuIiammad-i-Tahir soliciting that the Amir 
would honour him with a visit, in order that he might 
dispose of his beautiful slave to him. 

When Muhammad-i-Tahir received this message he was 
delighted beyond measure, and directed that four badrahs^ 
of silver should be brought and handed over to the 
domestic who brought the message, while the Amir 
arose, and proceeded, by way of his own private residence 
to that of Mahmud-i-Warrak. When the Amir had sat 
down, and the silver was placed before the eyes of Mah- 
mud-i-Warrak, he, seeing the state of affairs, went out, and 
directed Ratibah, saying : “ Don your best apparel, 
Ratibah, and prepare to present yourself before the Amir, 
as I am going to sell you to him.” When the slave-girl 
heard these words she burst into a flood of tears, and, such 
was the paroxysm of her grief, that the sounds reached the 
ears of the Amir, who was in another apartment. He 
Ifeard Mahmud say to her : “ Wherefore all this grief and 
lamentation, O Ratibah.^” to which she rej^lied : “O my 
master ! is this the end of our connexion, tliat at last you 
separate me from you Mahmud replied: ‘^All this I 
do out of love and affection for you, now that I possess 
nothing, and am a beggar ; and, that you may continue to 
live in ease and affluence for the rest of your life, I send 
you to the harain of the Amir.” Ratibah replied: “If 
you merely act thus on my account, refrain from doing so, 
for 1 undertake to work for the rest of my days, and, by 
industry befitting a woman, by weaving coifs and mantles, 
earn sufficient means for your subsistence and my own, 
but do not separate me from you.” Mahmud-i-Warrak 
rejoined : “ If such be the case, O RMibah, I now pro- 
nounce you free, and fix your dowry at nineteen dinars 
and a half, and make you my wife.” 

Muhammad-i-Tahir, hearing this loving and affectionate 
dialogue between Mahmud-i-Warrak and his slave, arose, 
and, gathering his garments about him, said to Mahmud : 
“ The whole of the four badralts of silver are thine ; I make 
thee a present of it : pass the rest of thy life in case and 
affluence ! ” Thus saying, he went his way ; and the fame 
of his generosity still remains. 

s A weight equal to io,cxx) (//raww, also a hag made of leather or lamb’s-skin. 



SECTION VIIL 

THE §UFFARiUN DYNASTY. 

The author, Minhaj-i-Saraj JurJani, makes a short extract 
from the Tarij^ or chronicle of Ibn Hai§am-i-Sani, respect- 
ing the dynasty of the Suffariun. That chronicler and 
annalist relates, that Ya’kfib-i-Lais, and ’Umro, ’Ali, and 
Mu’addil-i-Lais, were four brothers, sons of Lais, the Sufiar 
or worker in brass, who was head of the braziers of Sijis- 
tan*. [At this time] Ibrahim, son of Al-Husain", was the 
Wall [governor] of Sijistan on the part of Muhammad, 
son of Tahir, the last of the Tfiliiris, who was the Amir of 
Khurasan. This Ibrahim had appointed a deputy or 
lieutenant of his own to govern in Sijistan in his name, 
who was called Salih, son of Un-Nasr. This Lais the 
brazier was a restless and refractory fellow, and had a 
great number of assistants, servants, and followers. 

* Othei historians greatly differ hero, as to the origin and rise of the 
Suffarian. One says that Lais, the bi-azier, was in tlie service of Sfilih, son of 
Na§r, Kanani ; and another, quoting the History of Khurasan of Muulana 
Mu’in-ud-Dfn, Sabzwari, states, that the latter author had traced the descent of 
this family to Nushirwan the Just, the celebrated ruler of Iran. Again, another 
author states, that Ya’kub, son of ]i.ais, after the death of Darhim [sic], son of 
Un-Nasr, revolted against his sons §alih and Nasr, in 237 11., and managed 
to gain possession of some portion of the territory of Sijistan. Ilis affairs 
prospered, and, the principal men among the partisans of Itarhim’s family 
Laving combined with him from time to time, in 253 ii, he actpiired the whole 
of Sijistan. Darhim’s sons fled to the king of Kabul. 

2 In three copies of the MSS. compared, and also in the Tarijcll'i-h'anakati, 
this name is written “ Ilasin,” which signifies a fortification. A 

few words, respecting the Tarikh-i-Faiiakati, may not be amiss here. Abu 
Suliman-i-Da’ud, the author of that work, surnamed P'aldir-ud-diii, was a 
native of Fanakat— also w’ritten Banakat, according to the rule by which 
’Anabs change Persian / into /'— in Mawar-un-Nahr ; hence he is known as 
Al-Fanakati, and Al-Banakati, and his work as the TariMl-i-Fanakaii or 
Banakat! ; but not by the absurd name that some persons have bestowed 
upon it, apparently through ignorance of the existence of this idace, such as 
“Bina-Gety,” and ‘‘Bina-i-Geti.” They probably supposed the meaning to 
be a “History of the Foundation of the World," which Bim-UGcli would 
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I. YA’I^OB, son of LAIS, §UFFARL 

The author of these pages, in the year 613 H,, 
arrived in Sijistan, during the rule of the Malik of Nim- 
roz, Shah-i-Ghazi, Yamin-ud-din, Bahram Shah, son of 
Malik-i-Kabir, Taj-ud-din, Harab, son of I’zz-ul-Muluk, 
Muhammad. There I noticed a place*, on the south 
of the city of Sijistan, which they call by the name 
of Dar-i-Taam, outside the city, at a spot- called Rcg- 
i-Gunjan, In the vicinity of this latter place, on a height 
or rising ground, there is a palace in ruins ; and a number 
of trustworthy persons informed me, that Ya’kiib, son of 
Lais, and his brothers, with their dependents and servants, 
were in the habit of coming thither one day in each week, 
as is the custom among young men, to divert themselves 
by sports and fun. 

They used on these occasions to choose an Amir, or 
king of the sports, and a Wazir, or minister. One day, 
according to their usual custom, they had come to the 
wonted place of meeting, and Ya’kub had been chosen 
Amir for the day’s sports ; and, to each and every one of 
his brothers, his kinsmen, and dependents, he had assigned 

^ ‘‘There I noticed a place, &c. This sudden change to the first person 
is found in the original, and is not unusual in Oriental works. The whole of 
tlie MSS. compared here appear hopelessly corrupt, the place to the** south 
of Sijistan having, apparently, two names, and yet cither of them is named, 
as tliough it wxre a principal distinguishing designation. But, as the Bodleian 
and some other MSS. omit the relative in the last clause, it has been adopted 
in the text of the translation. Since the above has been in type 1 find, from 
“Masalik wa Mamalik’* — the original MS., not a translation — that Dar-i 
Ta'am was the name of one of the thirteen gates of the suburbs of the then 
extensive city of Zaranj, the capital of Sijistan, founded after the city of 
Ram Shahr became uninhabitable. The city was surrounded by a high wall 
and a ditch, and had five gates, which were of iron. The walls of the suburbs 
were probably not so strong, and the gates seem to have been of wood. The 
author says: “The palace of Ya’kub, son of Lais, is situated between the 
gates called I)ar-i-Ta'am, and Darwazali-LBars [Fars] ; and the palace of 
^Umro, son of Lais, is the residence of the ruler,” Tiie copy of the above 
work which I have used is, from the style of writing, very ancient ; and, from 
various events mentioned in it, appears to have been compiled previous to the 
time of Mahmud of Ghaziim. I have translated a considerable portion of it. 
Our author’s journey to Sijistan took jilace some centuries after this work was 
written, at which pei*iod, from his remarks, the extensive suburbs had almost 
disappeared, and the names only of some of the gates appear to have survived, 
h rorn the mention of the Reg [sand] of Gunjan, the suburbs had evidently been 
partially, if not altogether, buried in the sands, which, in after-times, reduced a 
once welhcultivated tract into a desert. See Section XIV. on the .Kings of 
Nim-roz and Siji.stan. 
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the name of some one of the nobles and grandees of the 
country. Unexpectedly, the deputy of the Amir of Sijis- 
tan, Salifi, son of Na§r, himself, on his return home from 
the chase, arrived at this place, attended by his usual small 
suite. Perceiving this assemblage of people collected on 
the mound in question, he directed one of his attendants 
to go and make inquiry who they were. 

When the man sent reached the party, and noticed what 
was going on, he was much astonished ; and, a bevy of youths 
having come forward to receive him, the messenger was 
forced to dismount from his horse, because it was necessary 
to present himself before the Amir of the sports on foot. 
The seiwant of Salih, accordingly, was under the necessity 
of complying ; and he made his obeisance, and returned, 
and related to his master, Salih, son of Na§r, what had 
passed and what he had seen. 

Salih, whose disposition was inclined to pleasantry, said. 
We will go and see what this party of youths are about,” 
and rode up and came to the spot where they were. 
Ya’kub-i-Lais never moved from his seat, and he directed, 
that Amir Salih should be brought foiavard to pay his 
obeisance. The youth.s, as commanded, advanced to meet 
him, and they made Salih dismount from his horse, and 
compelled him to make his obeisance to Ya’kub. 

As the day of his fortune and the period of his age had 
reached the evening of their termination, and the morning of 
the prosperity of the Suffariun had dawned, Ya’kub made a 
sign to the effect that it was necessary to put an end to 
Amir Salih’s career, and forthwith they put him to deeiih. 
Ya’kub, without delay, mounted a horse, and the party 
with him armed themselves, and, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, they set out for the city, and proceeded to the palace 
of the ruler, and there Ya’kub took up his quarters. 

This event took place at the time of early forenoon, and 
by the time of meridian prayer the territory of Sijistan was 
in the hands of Ya’kub-i-Lais, and all the people submitted 
to his rule, like as if the Almighty God had pre-ordained 
that he .should follow his own way. Ya’kub directed that 
the Khutbah should be read for him ; and these events, 
and this succes.s, took place in the year 25 1 H. 

After this, Ya’kub led an army towards Bust and 
ZawuHstan, and the territory of Dawar [Zamin-i-Dawar] 
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and Ghaznfn. and subdued the whole of them. From 
thence he advanced into Tukharistan^ and Baljkh, and 
subdued them ; and then returned and marched towards 
Kabul®. This success took place in 256 II., and, subse- 
quently, he returned to Sijistan, and afterwards advanced 
to Hirat, which, after much fighting, he gained possession 
of. After this he took Badghais, Bilshanj [or Fushanj], 
Jam, and Bakhurz, and returned to Sijistan again. 

After a short time Ya’kub again put his forces in motion, 
and marched again.st Nishapur, which he gained possession 
of without opposition in 259 H., and seized upon Muhammad- 
i-l'ahir, .son of Husain®, together with his treasures, and his 
dependent.s, and followers. He then marched towards 
Gurgan and Tabari.stan, and, after having extorted tribute, 
again retired. He made his brother, U’mro-i-Lais, Wall 
[governor] of Hirat : and, in 261 li., a person — one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad-i-Tahir — revolted, and set Muham- 
mad-i-Tahir at liberty who retired to the Court of the 
Kh alifah. Al-Wa.sik Ifillah. Ya’kub-i-Lais again marched 
an army into ’Irak, and, on his return from thence, he 
reached a place which was called Khandah-i-Shapur and 
there he departed this life, in the year 265 H., of colic, after 
a reign of fourteen years. 

* 'I’hc ancient name of ofU' of the d/str/c/s of the territoiy of Balkh, and of 
which - Tiil-kan by modorn.s, but not correct, I think — is the largest 

town, the authority of ^‘Hwen [nouen ?] Tlisang,’’ and its extent of 
daysjotirncy by thirty and tiVaUy-sn'ai stakSy’' notwithstanding. See 

J. Ro. As. So(\, vol vi. p. 94. 

^ A.S stateil in a former note, the sons of Darhim, Na^r and Salih, had 
fled to Kabul, and had sought shelter with the ‘‘Shah,*' as he is styled, of 
that territory, wdiose nanic was Ratbcl or Rantbel ; but this seems to have been 
a surname merely, for the opponent of the first MusSsalmans bore this very title. 

^ The name licre is not coiTcct : the last of the Tahiris is Muljammad, son 
of Tahir, son of *Abd-ullah, .son of Tahir-i-Zud-Yamanain. See i)agc 15. 

7 The author says not one word respecting Ya’kfdj’s overthrow near Hulwan 
by MiiwafFik, the brother of the Khalifah Mu’tamid, in 262 h. On that 
occasion the baggage and effects of Ya’^nb fell into the hands of the victors, 
among whicli were the chests containing his treasures, clothes, &c. On 
opening one of the chests, they found reclining therein the Amir Muham- 
mad, son of Ut-l'ahir, wdiom Ya’qub had made captive, when he gained pos- 
session of Nighapur, and overthrew^ the TMiiii dynasty. Muw^affik set him at 
liberty, and sent him to Baghdad. lie died there in 266 IT. , and, at that time, 
and with him, other authors consider the Tahiri dynasty to have ended. 

8 The MutUakliab’-ut-TawTirikli calls this place by the name of “Jand-i- 
Shapur. a town of Ahwaz,” and states that the date of his death wa.s the r4th 
of Shawwal. 26511. It is also called “Jande-Shapur.” Ya’kub was buried tlicrc. 
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11. ’UMRO, SON OF LAIS, §UFFARi. 

When Ya’kub-i-Lais was removed from this transitory life, 
his brotlier, ’Umro, Suffari, sent a written petition to the Lord 
of the Faithful, the Khalifah. Al-Muwafiik B’illah’, tendering 
his obedience and submission, and .soliciting that he should 
be confirmed in the possession of the greater part of Fars, 
Gitrgan, Sijistan, and Khurasan. Ilis request was acceded 
to by the Khalifah. and ’Umro retired from the mountain 
tracts of ’Irak w'ith his own forces and those of his brother, 
and returned towards Sijistan again. From thence he 
moved towards Hirat, and arrived there in the year 266 II. 
From Flirat he marched to Ni^fipur ; and Kh uiistan\ who 
was one of the Amirs of Muhammad, son of Tfihir [the last 
of the Tilhiri dynasty], who had released his master from 
the hands of the Suffari.s, and who was at this period in 
Gurgiin, marched to Nishapur against ’Umro, and there he 
was joined by Raff, son of Ilarsamah, from Mam. 

They fought a battle with ’Umro before the gate of Ntshapur, 
and ’Umro w'as defeated and put to the rout. He retreated 
to Hirat, and the Khalifah. Al-Mawaffik B’illah®, deposed 

® There was no Khalifah of this name. I'he author must refer to tlic KJ^alifah 
Muhainid’s brother, Muwaffilk, wlio was made Wall over the eastern parts 
of .Islam, and declared lieir, after the death of Miihamitrs son JaTxr, but he did 
not succeed to the Khilafat. Muhazid, son of Miiw^iffik, who died liefore his 
brother, Muhaiuid, succeeded his father, AI-Muwaffik, in his capacity as ruler of 
tlic eastern parts of tlie Khilafat ; and he conferred the investiture of Kh urasan, 
Fixrs, Isfahan, wSijistan, Kirman, and.S/W, upon ’Umro in 265 11., after the death 
of Ya’.kub ; and, in 266 H., TJinro appointed ’Ubaid-ullali, the son of Trihir,to 
the district of Bagh,dad, as Ins dei)iity. Mu’lamid was the Khalifah who excom- 
municated ’Umro, son of Lais, from the })ul])it, at Baf^hdad, in 265 H. ’Umro 
had dcs])atched an agent to offer his submission and obedience, which the 
Khalifah refused to acce[)t, and lie cursed him. 

Under the events of the year 278 IL, tlic Miijtnal-i-Fasilui also rncntion.s, 
that ‘‘Amir Tsma’il, Samani, overcame ’Umro, son of Lais, the Suffar and, 
under the events of the following year, 279 Ti., I find the Khalifah, Al-Mu’lazid, 
presenting a standard to ’Umro, with the government of Kljurasan, at ’Umro’s 
reque.st, and tliat “Umro hoisted the standard over liis Sarac or jialace, and 
kept it flying there for three days. The Khalifah also conferred upon ’Umro’s 
envoy, who brought the request for a standard, a dress of honour, and a pre- 
sent.” Our author sadly confounds the dates of events, and jumbles them 
into a very short space. 

' This is an error, although seven copies of tlie text give the same name. 
Other autliors state, that Va’kTib was defeated hy Ahmad, son of ’Abd-iillah, 
Khujistani, i.e. a native of Khuji.stan, which, the author of the Mujmal-i- 
Fasih-i .says, is a dependency of Badghais, in the liighlands of Hirat. 

^ See preceding note^, on this subject. 
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’Umro-i-Lais from the government of Khurasan in the year 
271 H., and the whole of the territories and places which had 
been annexed by him were given [back] to Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’ Abd-ullah. 

Muhammad was, at that time, at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of 
Baghdad, and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, was directed to act 
as his deputy and lieutenant in the government of 
Khurasan. The government of Mawar-un-Nahr — the 
territory trans Jlhun — was conferred upon Ahmad, Samani, 
as the deputy likewise of Muhammad, son of Tahir. 
Between ’Umro-i-Lais and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, many 
battles and conflicts took place up to the period that Rafi’- 
i-Harsamah himself rebelled against the authority of the 
Khalifah. 

In the year 284 n., in an encounter which took place 
between him and ’Umro-i-Lais, Rafi’ was slain®. ’Umro 
sent the head of Rafi’ to the Court of Baghdad, at which 
time the masnad [throne] of the Khilafat had devolved 
upon Al-Mu’tazid B’illah, and ’Umro-i-Lais made a request 
to him that the government of Mawar-un-Nahr, Khurasan. 
Nim-rozA, Pars, Kirman, and Ahwaz, together with the 
Nakiibat*, or guardianship of the entrance to the palace of 
the Khalifah. and of the district of Baghdad, should be 
made over to him. More than this, he solicited that the 
name ’Umro should be inscribed on the canopies ® which 
every chief had in his residence [which would signify that 
he was above them all], and that his name should be men- 
tioned in the Khutbah. and on the coins of Makkah and 
Madinah and of Hijaz. All his demands were acceded to 
by the Kh alifah’s Court, and were duly carried out, and 
numerous dresses of honour, and countless marks of favour 
and distinction, were conferred upon him. 

The letters patent, acceding to his demands, having 
reached ’Umro from his Majesty the Khalifah. he made 

^ Other aulhor-s state that Rafi’ was taken prisoner by ’Umro, and sent to 
Bagiulad, where he died in confinement, wdiich former proceeding so pleased the 
Khalifah that he restored ’Umro to the government of Khurasan, Mawar-un- 
Nahr, Kirman, &c., again. The Jami’-ut-Tawarihh, and TariMi-i-Guzidah, 
however, state that Rafi’ sought shelter with the ruler of KhM'Srazm, wdio jjut 
him to death, and sent his head to ’Umro. The latter’s report to the Khalifah, 
in the Mujmal-i-Fasih-i, confirms this. 

'* ■‘^iji'^tan. 5 Nakabat, the office of a Na^ib, a leader, &c. 

« 'I'hc word is rather doubtful— One M.S. has another cfS- 
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(reparation for proceeding and taking possession of 
^lawar-un-Nahr ; and Muhammad Bashir, who was his 
rfajib [chamberlain], was despatched with a force from 
Umro’s army in advance. 

Amir Isma’il-i-Ahmad^, Samani, marched from Bukhara, 
;owards Khurasan, crossed the river Jihun **, and defeated 
[he [advanced] force of ’Umro under Muhammad Bashir, 
who was slain in the engagement, together with a great 
number of his troops. Upon this ’Umro-i-Lais proceeded 
towards Mawar-un-Nahr with a numerous army, for it 
included 70,000 horsemen armed with spears, besides other 
troops. Amir Isma’il-i- Ahmad crossed® the Jihun, and 
fought a battle with ’Umro-i-Lais before the walls of 
Balkh, defeated liim, and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the court of Baghdad ', and then Isma’il' returned to 
Bukliara. In the year 288 H., the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tazid, 
directed that ’Umro should be cast into prison, and in it he 
died ; and the dynasty of the Suffariun terminated ^ 

? Isma’il’s army is said to have consisted of 12,000 horse, but the accounts 
of other vrriters differ considerably in their statements from this one. 

* The Oxus, also called Ha lch trus, and Amutah. 

® According to the autlior’s own statement above, Isma-il with his .army was 
already across. 

' See note page 31, for a full account of ’IJmro’s fate. 

* The larikfi-i-lbrahami, and others, state, that after the downfall of 'Umro 
his descendants contented themselves with the sovereignty of Sijistan, subject, 
however, to the Samanis. This is also proved from the subsequent accounts 
given by our author himself. When the people of .Sijistan became aware of 
’Umro’s capture they set up Tahir, who, according to the Tarlk.ll-i-Guzidali, 
Nizam-ut-TawariJili, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarilih, and other works, wa.s not 
’Umro’s brother, but his grandson, Tahir, son of Muhammad, son of TJinro. 
Isma il, Samani, overcame him ; but after a time conferred tlie government of 
Sijistan upon Nasr, son of Ahmad, Tahir’s son. Ills dc.scendant.s continued 
to possess it until the year 643 H. ’Umro, son of Lais, founded the ’Ati^ 
Masjid at Sfeiraz. 
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THE DYNASTY OF THE SAMANI'S. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty, Miiihaj-i- 
Saraj, Jurjani, states that, after the mention of the Maliks 
of Yaman, and the Sufifariun Amirs, he has considered it 
preferable to insert here the section in which it is proposed 
to give an account of the race of Saman, and the Maliks 
of that dynasty, and therefore this portion of the work was 
made, in its arrangements, antecedent to that treating of the 
genealogy of the Mahmudi,and Nasiri Maliks’. Although 
the history of the Maliks of Yaman ought, properly, to 
have been first in the arrangement of the book, still, as 
they were not among the number of Maliks of Islam, he did 
not consider it right to place them before the Khalifahs. 
and therefore they have received this much precedence®. 

This section has been taken from the Tarikh or Chronicle 
of Ibn Haisam, in order that those under whose inspection 
it falls may place perfect confidence in its correctness. 

The chronicler relates that the ancestor of the Samanis 
was named Saman ; but, according to some others, his 
name was different from this ; and, moreover, that Saman 
is the name of one of the districts of the Sughd of Samr- 
kand, and that the ancestor of the Samanis was the Ra’is 
[chief] of that place, and that he used to be styled Saman- 
i-Khaddat® ; but, for sake of brevity, the name of Saman was 

' The GhaznaAvi dynasty, and the Turkish Slave dynasty (not Patans), of 
which Nasir-ud-din, the ruler of Dihli, to whom the author dedicated his work, 
was one. 

2 These remarks would have been better prefixed to the notice of the kings 
of Yaman, or the Tahiris, and are rather out of place here. 

s The Tarikh-i*Jahan-Ara states that he was chiefly known by the name 
of Saman-i-^adah, which signifies the master or posse.ssor of saman or eflects, 
chattels, &c. Saman likewise, quoting the “Muajjam-ul-Baladan,”isthename 
of a village of Mawar-un-Nahr, but others consider it to be the name of a place 
in the territory of Balltti. The Muntajiiab-ut-l'awar!lEh also agrees with this 
statement. 
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adopted, and it became the name by which he was generally 
known. He was of the posterity of Bahram Shubin*. 

This Saman-i-Khaddat had a son who was named Asad, 
who had four sons — named, respectively, Null, Yahya, 
Ilyas, and Ahmad. They became Princes and Lords of 
great dignity and power, able, and experienced, and en- 
dowed with considerable promptness and vigour. At 
length, when their family had attained the pinnacle of 
greatness and power, Alb-Tigin®, the Amir of Ghaznin, 
and Sabuk-Tigin, were among the slaves and servants of 
their de.scendants. All the Samanis left numerous proofs 
of their goodn^s in Khurasan and Mawar-un-Nahr ; and 
may the Almighty reward them by bestowing upon them 
exalted stations in the courts of Paradise. 

ASAD, SON OF S AmAN-I-KH ADDAT. 

He had four sons, Yahya, wLo held the territory of 
Shash and IsfanjTib, and their dependencies ; Ilyas, who 
held the government of the province of Hirat and parts 
adjacent ; Ahmad, the third son, who held Samrkand and 
Farghanah. and their dependencies; and Nuh, the fourth, 
who at first held the government of Samrkand, which, 
however, was subsequently conferred upon Ahmad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Mamun, when he came to Marw, 
remarked the talents and capabilities, bravery, and innate 
nobility of mind of the sons of Asad, son of Saman, and 
he treated them with great di.stinction, and conferred great 
favours upon them, and raised them to high rank and position. 

When the Khali fah. Mamun, returned to Ba g hdad, 
his capital, he directed Ghassan®, the son of ’Ubbad, to 

^ '*^110 iiol)le, who, in the reign of Iliirmuz, son of Nu^irwan, overthrew 
the i n of the Kliakan of Turkistan, with an immense army, before the walls of 
EaP i , but was insulted by Hunnuz, and he rel)elled and dethroned him, and set up 
ano Her in his stead. The word is sometimes written dkiibin, sometimes Shubin. 

® See note page 37. 

^ In the year 204 h., Ghassan. son of ^ Ubbad, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Kh urasan. He conferred Samrkand upon Nuh, son of Asad, Saniant. 
Ahmad, Ilyas, and Yahya, the other sons of Asad, received, respectively, the 
investiture of Farghanah, Sh ash, Isru^di^h, or Sirushtah, and Hirat. Soon 
after, Tahir i-Zu-l-Yamanain became WTili of Khurasan. Nuh died, and tlie 
former be.stowed the territory held by Niihon his brothers, Yahya and Ahmad. 
When Ilyas, another brother, died, Tahir gave his territory of Hirat to his own 
son, ’Abd-ullah. After this the family of the Samanis rose to great power in 
Khurasan and Maw'ar-un-Nahr. See note page u ; rote page 28. 

C 2 
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assume the government of Khurasan, and added thereunto 
the whole of it as far as Mawar-un-Nahr. Ghassan. son of 
'Ubbad, made each of the sons of Asad the Amir [ruler] 
of a territory, and conferred certain cities upon them, as 
the table given at the end of this Section shows. These 
governments were first conferred upon them in the year 
204 H. ; and, when his Majesty, the Khalifah. nominated 
Amir Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Al-Husain, to the 
government of Khurasan, the whole four Samani Amirs, 
who [as already stated] were four brothers, were confirmed 
by him in the territories and cities they were then holding. 

When the sovereignty passed from Amir Tahir to his 
son, ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir’’, he confirmed the Samanis in their 
governments as his father had done, and made no change 
with respect to them. 

I. AHMAD, SON OF ASAD, SON OF SAmAN. 

Eadi of the sons of S a m an -i -Kh ad d at rose to great rank 
and power, and they each held a tract of territory in 
Mawar-un-Nahr, Farghanah. or Khurasan, as will be men- 
tioned in the succeeding pages. 

Nuh, son of Asad, who was a person of excellent qualities 
and disposition, and of great energy and high courage, was 
invested with the government of the territory of Samrkand. 
Yahya, another son, held the territory of Sha^, and 
Isfanjab**, and their dependencies. He was a man of 
undaunted spirit and energy, and possessed great talent for 
government, and left many proofs of his goodness in those 
parts. Ilyas held the government of the province of Hirat 
and its dependencies, and the parts adjacent. He also was 
a person of energy and great experience ; but Ahmad was 
the greatest, the most intrepid, energetic, and sagacious of 

^ It passed to his son, Talhah, first, and afterwards to ’Abd-iiUali, and also 
by the author’s ov/n account. 

^ Sliish is the name of a territory, river, and city of Mawar-un-Nahr, on the 
Sihun or Jaxartes, on the frontier of the Turks. It was also called Fanakat, 
and is now known as TaShkand. According to the Asar-ul-Bilad, and 
Masalik \va Mamai.ik, it was alsi) called Ch aj and Jaj. llm Haukal [the 
translation] hrst slates that Sekel is the capital, and immediately after says 
CJiaj is. .lU; inluibitants were Musalmans of the tribes of Ghuzz and Khalj. 
Isfanjab, also written Sfanjfib, is a town or city of Mawar-un-Nahr, towards 
Turkistan. '.riiese names are generally ^carelessly written in the various copies 
of the text. 
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the whole of the brothers, and held charge of the territory 
of Samrkand. 

Nuh, at first, was placed in charge of the affairs of Far- 
ghanah, but, subsequently, it came into the hands of Ahmad, 
with the whole of Kasghar, and Turkistan, to the frontier 
of Chin. He was renowned for his courage, and valour, 
and experience, which were celebrated throughout Iran and 
Turan ; and his descendants, one after the other, occupied 
the throne, and governed God’s people liberally and bene- 
ficently. Of those of his descendants who attained to 
sovereignty, one of the learned men has spoken, in verse, in 
the following quatrain : — 

Nine persons there were of the race of Saman, renowned, 

Who as rulers became famou.s in KJiurasan, 

‘ A Isma’il, a Atiinad, and a Nasr, 

Two Nuhs, two ’Abd-ul-Maliks, two Mansurs.” 

Amir Ahmad had nine sons: Nasr, Isma’il, Is-hak, 
Mansur, Asad, Ya’kub, Hamid, Yahya, and Ibrahim. 
The mention of their descent was found, as has been 
entered herein — Saman, son of J ashman, son of Tamghan. 
son of No^er, son of Noshed, son of Bahram, .son of Shubin 
[Chubin]. 


II. NA§R, SON OF AHMAD, SAmANI. 

When Ahmad, son of Asad, son of Saman, died at 
Samrkand, he nominated his son, Nasr as his successor ; 
and, during the sway of the Tahiris, the territory, which 
Nagr’s father had held, was confirmed to him, and his 
brother Isma’il served under him, and acknowledged in 
him, as his suzerain, his superiority. 

In 261 H. Na§r conferred the government of the territory 
of Bukhara upon Isma’il, who established himself therein. 
Na§r performed great deeds, and was endowed with many 
vir^'.es. He governed with strict regard to the rules of 
^uity and justice until the end of his days, when death 
overtook him in the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, in the 
year 279 H.’ 


» The Tarikb-i-Guzklah and others state, that, after the death of A^inad 
in 261 H., the Khalifah, AI-Mu’tamid B’illah, placed the wl)ole of those terri- 
tories under the government of one person— Na§r, son of Ahmad, the most 
upright and best prince of the Saman! dynasty. 

1 According to the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the R.A.S. MS., which 
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When his brother, Ismail, had become established irt 
the government of the Bukhara territory, several designing 
and evil-intentioncd persons managed to come between 
him and his brother Nasr, his sovereign, and began to 
resort to calumny and falsehood [to effect their designs], 
until the disposition of Na§r became completely changed 
towards his brother, and he determined to reduce Ismail 
by force, and overthrow him entirely. 

Amir Nasr accordingly moved from Samrkand towards 
Bukhara with a large army. Amir Ismail despatched a 
trusty agent to Rafi’, son of Harsamah, son of A’yan, who 
was Amir of Khurasan^ and acquainted him with the state 
of affairs between himself and his bi other, Amir Nasr, and 
solicited assistance from that ruler. 

Rafi’, son of Harsamah assembled a warlike army, 
numerous and well- equipped in every w'ay, and marched 
towards the scene of expected hostility ; but he, out of 
benevolence, kindness, and humanity, interposed between 
the brothers, and brought about an accommodation be- 
tween them, and retired into his own territory again. 

Amir Nasr returned to Samrkand, and Amir Ismail 
proceeded to Bukhara. As soon as Nasr heard of this, 
still nourishing that antagonism against his brother w'hich 
had taken possession of his heart, he advanced towards 
Bukhara with a warlike army. Isma’il came out of the 
city to encounter him ; and a fierce and obstinate battle 
took place between them, attended with great carnage, 
in the year 275 H. Isma’il was victorious over his 
brother, whose forces were defeated and put to the rout, 
and Amir Nasr was himself taken iDrisoner. He was 
taken to the presence of Ismail, who, seeing that he was 
being brought forw'ard, impiediately dismounted from his 
horse, and rendered homage to his captive brother, and 
kissed him on the breast, and paid him the utmost honour 
and respect. He then induced Amtr Nasr to return to 
Samrkand, and returned himself to BuJAara, which he conr 
tinued to retain as the lieutenant of his brother. Na§r, son 
of AJimad, ruled for a period of eighteen years. 

of course agrees, Na?r assumed the government in 269 11., and reigned eighteen 
years. This is quite wrong. The correct date is 261 ii., as in the other MSS., 
which date other histories confirm. 

* Subordinate to the Khalifahs. 
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III. ISMA’IL*, son of AHMAD, SAMANI. 

On the death of Amir Na§r, the Khaltfah, Al-Mu’tazid 
B’illah, conferred upon Amir Isma’il the government of 
the territory of Mawar-un-Nahr, and also all the territory 
which his brother, Na§r, had held, and sent him a commis- 
sion and a standard. He became a great and powerful 
ruler, and the whole of those territories submitted to his 
sway^; and all men, chiefs, and grandees, and the common 
people, became obedient to his authority. 

He was a ju.st man, and endowed with wisdom ; and many 
great deeds were performed by him, for when ’Umro, son of 
Lais, determined to make war upon Isma il, and set out with 
a vast army to attack him — according to the author of the 
Tarikh of Ibn Haisam — on the day that ’Umro, son of 
Lais, set out to enter upon hostilities with Amir Isma’il, he 
had seventy thousand hor.semen armed with spears under 
his standard, without counting archers, swordsmen, and 
other armed men besides. Amir Isma’il crossed the river 
Jihun, and encountered ’Umro, son of Lai.s, at BallA ; and 
the Almighty bestowed the victory upon Isma’il. The 
army of ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout, anti 
^Umro was himself taken prisoner. Isma’il sent his captive 
to the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu^tazid-B’illah, to di.sposG 
of as he might deem fit®. 

^ Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud, autlior of the Tariyi-i-Fanalvati, considers Isma’H^ 
Sarnanl, very properly, as the first of the dynasty who is entitled to be con- 
sidered a .sovereign prince. Tlie Tarikh, 4- 1 Inalunu, Jahan-Ara, and several 
other histories, also confirm it, as does Ibn-Hanhal likevvi.se. The Miijinal- 
i-Fasih-i also agrees in this. Under the events of the year 287 11. it is 
stated, that from that year commenced the sovereignty of the Saniatnan^ 
who were nine persons, who reigned 103 years, 9 months, and n days ; and, 
that Isma* il, Samaiii, had risen, and had subdued, during that same year, Mawar- 
un-Nahr, lihurasan, Fars, Kirman, ’Irak, Sijistan, and some parts of Hindu- 
stan. At this period, it must be remembered, the territory of Kabul was 
considered a part of Hind and this, doulTless, is what is referred to here. 
In the same year, the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tazid B’illah, sent Isma’il the invests 
ture of Khurasan, Tabaristan, and Jurjan, together with a rich dress of honour, 
and the sum of ‘‘ten times a thousand thousand dirams^^ [ten millions of 
dirams /] ; and the affairs of Isma’il began to prosper greatly. 

^ In 280 H., Isma’il made an expedition into the territory of -the Turks, and 
made holy war upon them. The chief town was taken, and booty and captives 
beyond compute carried off, together with their Malik [king] and his wife. 
Each horseman present on this expedition received a thousand dirams for his 
share of the booty. 

* Respecting the subsequent fate of ’Umro, son of Lais, it appears, on 
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The Khalffah bestowed a commission on Amir Ismail, 
with the investiture of the territory of Khurasan, together 
with the whole of ’Ajam ; and Amir Ismail’s power and 
grandeur increased accordingly. 

Subsequently, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’tazid, 
despatched a commission to him, with directions to free 
the countries of Tabaristan and Gurgan from the sway of 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawi ®, who had possessed 
himself of them. Amir Isma’il appointed Ahmad-i-Harun^ 
to the command of the van of his army, and sent him on 
in ac^vance with that portion of his forces ; and, between 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawi and Amir Isma’il, very 
severe fighting took place, and the Amir Muhammad-i- 
Zaid was slain. His son, Zaid, also, was taken prisoner 
and brought before Amir Ismail, who sent him to Bukhara, 
with orders that, on the way thither, due respect should 
be paid to him, and that he should be provided with 
suitable accommodation ; and he treated him with such 
honour and attention as kindness and magnanimity could 
devise. 


tnistworlby aulhovity, that Amir Ismail sent ’Umro to Bagiidad at his 
[’Umro’s] own request. Arrived there, he was, by the Khalifah’s orders, 
paraded on a camel’s back through the streets of Baghdad, and afterwards 
thrown into prison. This was in 287 h. In the year 289 ’Umro died in con- 
finement. It is .said that the Khalifah, Mu’tazid, whilst in his last struggles, 
expressed a desire that ’Umro should be put to death ; but, that he was entirely 
forgotten in his prison, and neither food nor drink was brought to him, and he 
died of starvation and thirst. Another account is, that Mu’ta?id gave orders 
to Safi to put him to death , and that he delayed carrying the sentence’into exe- 
cution. When Al-Muktafi succeeded to the Kh ilafat, he inquired of §afi 
respecting ’Umro, whether he was still alive. He replied that he wms. 
Muktafi said ; “ I will act generously towards him ; for, during the time of 
Mu’tafid, he continually sent me presents, and was always very attentive to 
me.” l^asim, .son of ’Abd-ullah, however, feared ’Umro ; and, when he heard 
this speech of the Khalifali’s, he gave directions to put ’Umro to death in his 
prison. More respecting the SufFaris will be found at page 183. I hope, very 
shortly, however, to give a detailed account of the rise of the different Mujiam- 
madan dynasties to the public. 

« In the Mir’at-ul-’Alam and other w'orks, he is styled “ Muhammad, son of 
Zaid-ul-’Alawi, who bore the surname of Ud-Dal’-ala-l-Hak.” In the Tariki- 
i-Giuidah, he is styled “ Al-BaViri,” instead of ’Alawi; but the meaning of 
these two titles is much the same. He was a descendant of the Khaltfah, ’Alt, 
and Bal^ir was the surname of Abu Ja’far-i-Mu]^ammad, son of ’Alt, son of 
:^u.sain, son of ’All, the fourth Khalifah. 

Mu^iammad, son of Harun, seems to be the correct name of this officer. 
He had been deputy to Rafi’, and had entered the service of Amir Isma’il. 
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At this time, the Khalifah Al-Mu’tazid B’illah died, 
and his son, Al-Muktafi B’illah, succeeded to the throne 
of the Khilafat. He despatched a commission and a 
standard to Amir Isma’il, and conferred upon him the 
territories of ’Irak, Rai, and Safahan*, and the provinces 
of Tabaristan, and Gurgan, the whole of which were 
incorporated with Khurasan. Amir Isma’il gave the 
government of Rai to his nephew, named Abu Salih, son 
of Mansur, son of Is-hak', Saniani, and to his own son, 
Ahmad by name, that of Gurgan. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 14th of the month Safar, 
in the year 295 H., he died, and his title became Amir-i- 
Mazi, or the Past or Late Amir‘. He had reigned for a 
period of eight years 

IV. ABU NASR-I-AHMAD 3, SON OF ISMA’IL. 

I This ruler had four sons, named Nasr, Mansur, Ibrahim, 
I and Yahya, whose surnames were, respectively, Abu Salih, 
I Abu Muhammad, Abu Ls-hak, and Abu Zakria. 

Abu Nasr-i- Ahmad was a severe and energetic ruler, and 
put to death several of his slaves for some misconduct. 
The rest of the slaves, who were their comrades, sought 
opportunity to revenge them, and to assassinate Amir 
Ahmad ; but he had a lion^ which had been trained, and 
he was in the habit of securing the animal near his sleeping- 
apartment, in the night-time, in order that, through fear of 
this creature, no one should approach his place of repose. 

This animal used to keep guard over his master at night, 
until, on one occasion, when the Amir had gone on a hunting 
excursion, and set out, on his return from thence, at an 
untimely hour. The halting-place was at a considerable 
distance, and he was unable to reach the station fixed upon, 
and had to stop at another place for the night. The slaves 

* Isfahan. ^ A son of Ahmad is so named. See page 29. 

^ Amir Isma’il made the celebrated Abud-Fazl, Al-Bal’aml, his Wazir. 
He continued to act in that office up to the time of Amir Nuh, son of Mansur, 
by whose command he translated the Tarikh-i-Tabari from ’Arabic into 
Persian. 

^ Computing from the commencement of his reign in 287 h. 

3 Abu Na§r-i- Ahmad signifies Ahmad, the father of Na§r. 

^ The word is used both for lion and tiger. 
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now found the opportunity they had been seeking, and they 
assassinated Amir Ahmad. This event happened on the 
night of Thursday, the 23rd of the month Tamadi-ul-Akhir. 
301 H.® They then took his body, and conveyed it to 
Bukhara ; and, after this occurrence, Amir Ahmad was 
designated the Amir-i-Shahid, or the Martyred Amir. 

In the outset of his career, after his father had departed 
this life, and an assemblage of the heads of the army, the 
grandees, and principal men of the country had pledged 
their allegiance to him, Abu Nasr-i- Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
he sent a distinguished person, as envoy to the Court of 
the Khalifah. and from thence, the Lord of the Faithful, 
AbMuktafi B’illah, sent him a commission and a standard ; 
and his reign gave regularity and order to the affairs of th~ 
Empire. In Sijistan®, however, Mu’addil, son of ’Ali, so 
of Lais, Sufifari, brother’s son of Ya’kub and ’Umro, hat 
broken out into rebellion, and caused great disturbance and 
disorder. An army had been appointed to proceed into 
that quarter, and Mu’addil had been reduced, and rendered 
powerless; and he was made captive, and put in durance. 

The government of Sijistan was then conferred by Amir 
Ahmad upon his uncle’s son^ in whom he placed confidence, 
Abu Salih-i-Man§ur, son of Is-hal^, son of Ahmad, Samanl 
Subsequently the people of Sijistan revolted, and seized 
the person of AbO Salih, and confined him in the fortress of 
Ark®, and gave their allegiance to ’Umro, son of Ya’kub- 

^ Tankh-i-G uzidah, Khiilasal-ul-Akli,l}a.r, Mujmal-i-Fasih-f, and other 
works, say this event occurred 23rd Jainadi-ul-Aldlir, 300 H. Fasih-i gives 
his reign as 5 years and 3 months. 

® Our author seems to have had a very imperfect and confused idea of the 
state of Sijisian at this period. He makes no mention of the doings of Sijizi, 
the slave — the Sigizj or Sijizi slave probably — of ’Umro, 

sou of Lais ; his having, at last, taken to the fortress of Bam, in Kirman, and 
his subsequent flight into the desert of Kh urasan ; nor of Tahir and Ya’kub, 
’Uinro’s sons, nor of Lais, son of ’Ali, of the same family, all three of whom 
were, at different times, taken captive and sent to Baghdad. In 297 H. 
Muhammad, son of ’Ali, brother of Ya’kub and ’Umro, sons of Lai;% Suffari, 
was made prisoner along with Sigizi, by Amir Ahmad, Samani, who subdued 
Sijistan. He sent them to Baghdad, at the Khalifah’s request. In 299 H., 
Lais, son of ’Ali, died in Fars ; and Mu’addil, his son, died the same year. 

^ The same Abu-Salih, who was son of Mansur, sou of Is-hak, mentioned 
tow^ards the close of the last reign, which see. 

® All the copies of the MSS. compared, except one, which has e)jl '** 1 ? have 
the words “fortrassof Ark or Arg;” but I think it mightho, djl [Ok], 

which is the name of a buried town of Sijistan, and, from its ruins, Afghans and 
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I i-Lais *. On this, Amir Abu* Nagr-i- Ahmad, son of Isma’tl, 
I nominated a well appointed army [well equipped in all 
j things] to march into Sijistan for the second time, and 
Husain ’Alt ', Marw-ar-Rudi ^ was made Amir [com- 
. mander] of that force. This army had entered Sijistan in 
I the year 300 IT., and had invested ’Umro [son of Muhammad], 
I son of Ya’kub, for a period of seven months when he 
begged for quarter, and came out and surrendered. Sijistan 
was then made over to the charge of Simjur-i-Dowati^. 

It was at this period that the Amir, having been unable to 
reach his appointed place of rest before nightfall, as already 
related, was assassinated, after having reigned for a period 
; of six years and three months. 


A V. NA§RS, SON OF AHMAD, SON OF ISMA’IL. 

fjOn the decease of the Amir-i Shahid, Ahmad, son of 
fma’il, the whole of the Amirs, and commanders of the 
bops, and the principal men of the country, in concert 
th the ’Ulama — the learned in law and religion — of that 
riod, set up his son, Nasr, as his successor 
/Amir Nasr at this time was but eight years of age, and 
(Ccording to the statement of the chronicler, at the very 

Hindus of Kandahar have brought me coins. Tire fact of being given as well 

seems to tlirow a doubt upon it, for both Arg and Kala’ are just the same in 
meaning, and would liave to be read “ the fort or castle of [the] citadel,” unless 
Ark be a irroper name— “ the castle ol Ark.” Perhaps has been written by 
mistake for ^ The Tarikh-i-llaft Aklim says there is “a place called 
I [Ji']. in Sijistan, near wTiich is a Reg-i-Rawan [running or flowing sand] 

I situated near Kala’-i-Kah, or Gah, in which vicinity are several holy tombs.” 

® ’Umro, .son of Muhammad, son of Ya'kub-i-Lais, is correct. 

* Other writers say Husain, son of ’AIT. 

* That is, he was a native of Marw-ar-Riid. 

® Others give nine months as the |)eriod. 

|, * Tarildi-i-I])rahami says Ahmad-i-Simjur — also written Simjur-i-Dowati. 

Dowiiti is from dowat, a pen-case, or ink-holder. 

0 ' » His j)ix*[.er designation, according to the Mujmal-i-Fasih-i, 'HLriki-i- 

|||; Jahan-Ara, the Tari]c^-i-Ibrahami, and Tarikk-i-Fanakati, is Abu-l-IIasan-i- 
|| Nasr, &c. 

^ 6 Among the events of the year 301 H., the Mujmal-i-Fasih-i mentions 

I the “ arrival of the news at Bag^idad, that the slaves of Amir Ahmad, son of 
I Israa’il, son of Alimad, Samani, had put him to death, on the banks of the 
f Jihun of Ilalkh, [referring to what was mentioned under 300 11.] and that his 
son, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na§r, had succeeded him. Upon this, the Khal TOh^ 
Mu^tadir, despatched to him a commission confirming him in the government 
of Mawar-un-Nahr, and added thereunto that of Khurasan.” 
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time that they brought him forth from the Haram to place 
him upon the throne, being of such tender years, he was 
completely overcome with fear and began to cry, and was 
saying, “Where are you taking me to? Do you desire to 
put me to death, in the same way as you put my father ? 
Let me alone, I beg of you ! ” 

After they had placed him on the throne, Abu Abd-ullah 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, was appointed his 
Nayab [lieutenant]. He was a man of sagacity, and 
wise in counsel, and he entered upon the administration of 
the government in accordance with the rules of strict justice, 
and with a firm hand, but based upon moderation and bene- 
ficence ; but, as the Amir was himself so young in years, 
the governors and great nobles on the confines showed a 
refractory spirit. 

The first to revolt against his authority was his father’s 
uncle, Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani, and his son Ilyas, 
at Samrkand. They made ready their forces, and 
marched towards Bukhara. Hamzah, son of ’All, who 
was one of the chiefs of Amir Nasr’s forces, pushed forward 
to meet them with a large following, put them to the rout, 
and pursued them as far as the gates of Samrkand. Amir 
Is-hak sought for mercy, and became ashamed of his con- 
duct, and he was forgiven. 

Subsequently to this, Amir Nasr’s uncle’s son, Mansur, 
son of Is-hak, revolted against him in 302 il. in Khurasan 
and Ni^apur; and Husain ’Ali^ who was Wali [go- 
vernor] of Hirat, joined him in his rebellion. The 
Sipah-salar, [general-in-chief] of Amir Nasr’s forces, 
Hamawiyah marched against them from Bukhara, but, 
before he came up with them, Mansur had died at Nisha- 
pur, and Husain ’Ali returned to Hirat, but still continued 
in a state of revolt. He engaged in many conflicts, and 
gave battle on several occasions, until, at length, he was 
taken prisoner *. He likewise, being clothed in a dress of 

7 Husain, son of ’All. « 

* In 309 H. Abu Mansur-i-Jihani, was appointed to the government of 
Hirat, P usjianj, and Badf^ais, and arrived at the former city to take up his 
appointment. In 31 1 h . Shah-M alik, son of Ya’ls^iib, son of Lais, the ^utlarf, 
and a body of Sanjarls appeared before Hirat. Simjur was at Hirat at this 
time ; and Shah-Malik and his party invested Hirat four montlis, but could 
effect nothing, and had to retire. Changes continually took place there for 
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pardon*, was forgiven, through the intercession of Muham- 
mad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jiham, the Nayab of the Empire ; 

I indeed, during the reign of Amir Nasr, whoever revolted 
I against his authority, was cither put to death, or, on 
i expressing penitence for his conduct, was pardoned. 

I His sovereignty continued during the reigns of the Khali- 
} fahs, Al-Muktadir B’illah, Al-Kahir B’illah, Ar-Razi B’illah, 
up to that of Al-Muttaki B’illah, and he continued to pay 
fealty to them, and to render them submission and obedi- 
ence ; and, from each of those Khalifahs likewise, he re- 
ceived a commission and a standard. He continued to 
reign, until the month of Rajab, in the year 331 ll.", when 
he died^ He was spoken of by the title, or surname, 
of the Amir-i-Sa’id, or the Augu.st Amir, and his reign 
extended to a period of thirty years. He had three sons, 

.some years. In 319 H. Abu Zakria-i-Yaliyrl, son of Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
Srunain, appeared before 11 iral, ousted Shabasi, who had seized the govern- 
ment, burnt some of the gates, and threw^ down part of the walls, and left 
Kara-'rigTn, a slave of Abu lljrahiin, Samani, in pos.session. He tlien departed 
towards Sainrkand, but, the following day, Amir Nasr himself reached Hirat, 
stayed one day, and set out by way of Karukli, after Aim Zakria, leaving 
Simjur again governor of the province. In 321 H. , Mansur, son of ’Ali, was 
appointed. He died there in 324 11., having been Wall [governor] for three 
years. The appointment was then conferred upon Muhammad, son of Hasan, 
son of Is-halc. Soon after, in the same year, Abii-ldAblxas, Muhammad, 
son of Al-Jarrah, marched against Hirat, took Muhammad, .son of Hasan, 
captive, and sent him, in bonds, to Jurjan to Balka-Tigin. In 326 u. the 
office of Wazir was conferred upon Muhammad, son of M uljaiuinad, Ai-Jihani, 
I by Amir Nasr. 

|| Our author generally leaves out the i)rinci|)al events, or most of them, so 
does not say anything of Makan, son of Kaki, Dilaini, his attempt on 

r Khurasan, or the events which led to his death. He was' slain by Amir ’Ali, 
son of Ilyas, who was one of the Uinra-i-Juyush [Commanclcrs of tlie Forces] 
of Amir Nasr. Amir Nasr sent a Dabir [Secretary] along with Amir ’All, 
with directions to transmit him a brief account of what took place, and send 
it by a carrier-pigeon. He did so in the following words — j[^ U 

containing a play upon the first part of his name, Makan [^^xl£S»U] “ was not,” 
which interpreted is — ‘‘ ‘ JVas not'‘ has become like his namey 

In this same year, 329 ll., Balka-Tigiii was removed from the government 
of Hirat, and it was again conferred upon Abu Mansur-i-Kara-Tigin. 

^ A winding-sheet, with a sword hung round his neck, probably, as was the 
' 'custom until very lately. 

2 It was in Amir Na§r’s reign that Alb-Tigin is first mentioned as being 
one of his mamlftks or slaves, but it was only in the subsequent reign that he 
rose to the rank of Amir [lord]. See page 40, and note 'k 

3 The Tarik]i*i-Guzidah, Taiikhi-i-Fasih-i, Tarikli-i-lbrahimi, and other 
histories, state that Amir-Nasr w^as slain by his own slaves, 12th of Ramadan, 
330 II., but some say it took place in 331 ii. 
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Nub, Ismail, and Mubammad, and the first succeededj 
him. 


VI. NOII, son of NASR, son of A^MAD, SAMANi. 

Amir Nuh, son of the Amir-i-Sald, ascended the throne 
of the dominion of ’Ajam, on the 5th of the month of 
Sha’ban, in the year 331 1I.^ and he reigned fora period 
of twelve years and three months. He had two sons, 
’Abd-ul-Malik and Mansur. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muttaki B’illah, sent Amir Nuh a standard, with the 
deed of investiture, confirming him in the government of 
the whole of the territories of Ajam and ]^urasan, which 
had been held by his father. He appointed the Imam, 
Shams-ul-A’immah, Abi-ul-Fazl, Muhammad, son of Al- 
Hakim, Sarakhsi. the author of the work entitled “ Mukh- 
ta§ar-i-Kafi,” to the office of Wazir, and made him his 
Nayab, and entrusted to him the administration of his 
affairs®. 

Having entered upon his office, the Imam began to 
conduct the affairs of the country according to the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and knowledge, the rules of justice, 
and the canons of the orthodox law and usage, and, in 
such a manner, that he left not the least thing neglected. 
Matters went on in this way until Amir Nub, through the 
rebellion of Abd-ullah, son of A^kan®, Khwarazm Shah, 
proceeded to Marw^ in 332 H., and brought that impor- 
tant matter to a successful issue. In the year 335 li., his 

^ In 330 H., according to others, as stated previously, 

® Nuh hrst appointed Hakim Abu- 1 -Fazl, Ahmad, son of Muhammad, to the 
office of Wazir in 330 Ji., when he succeeded his father. In the same year 
I find Amir Nuh giving orders to put the Wazir Abu- 1 -Fa?l, Al-Bal’ami, to 
death. This is not tlie Wazir, Al-Baramf, who translated the Tarikh-i- 
Tabari, but of the same family. 

® The Mujmal-i-Fasih-i mentions among the events of the year 332 H., that 
’Abd-ullah, son of A^kam, manifested hostility towards Amir Nuh, but where, 
is not stated. The Khwarazm Shahis are not mentioned by our author until 
a long period after this time. The name of this person is written Aghkan, 
Ashkab, and Askab, in as many different copies of the MS. In 331 H. Kara- 
Tigin had been removed from the government of Hirat, and it was conferred 
upon Ibrahim, son of Simjur, who, in the following year, sent thither Abu-l- 
lazl-i- Aziz, son of Muhammad, the Sijizi, to act as his deputy, until he came 
himself, and directed that the gateways should be destroyed and the walls of 
the city thrown down. 

^ Neither Meru’' nor *‘Merve” is the correct pronunciation. 
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uncle, Is-hak®, who had fled to Baghdad, had managed to 
obtain from the Khalifah. Al-Muktafi B’illah, the investi- 
ture of Ediurasan. He, accordingly, entered those parts, 
and seized upon the territory of J ibal " and Khurasan. 

Amir Nuh had proceeded to Marw to expel him, but 
the whole of his nobles, his retinue, and the soldiery were 
disaffected. They had become annoyed and irritated at 
the enlightenment displayed, and the just administration of 
Shams-ul-A’immah. and had become quite sated with his 
ministry, because he had entirely fettered the hands of 
tyrants and oppressors, and restrained their extortionate 
demands and exactions, so that that party were unable to 
succeed in acquiring what their ambition and tyranny sug- 
ge.stcd. 

Amir Nuh, was in urgent need of his army’s ser- 
vices, to enable him to oppo.se his uncle, Amir Is-hak, 
whilst the troops began to show a rebellious spirit 
towards him, and an inclination to take the side of his 
uncle. A party of the officers of his army, tyrants and 
enemies to progress and good government, proceeded to 
the presence of Amir Nuh, and stated that all the dissatis- 
faction and discontent among his retinue and troops, the 
confusion in the country, and divi.sion in the state, was caused 
by the Wazir, Shams-ul-A’immah \ “ Give him,” they 

demanded, over into our hands, or otherwise we will all 
join your uncle.” Amir Nuh was constrained by necessity 
to deliver the Imam into the hands of those tyrants, and 
they brought him forth. At the entrance of the royal 
re.^3ence there stood two tall white poplar-trees. These 
they bent downwards, and, fastening each of that unfor- 
tunate minister’s feet to a branch of either tree which was 

I nearest it, let the trees spring back ^ain into their upright 

h 

g 

® Other authors mention hostilit^s between Amir Niih and his uncle 
/ Ibrahim. / 

® Jibal, or the Highlands of ’Irajc/is meant here. v 
* Fa§ih-i, under the events of tlii^ year 335 h., mentions that Abu ^Ali-i* 
Simjur became hostile towards ^ynfr Nfih, son of Na§r, apd that the troops 
demanded of him the Wazir, Hajam Abu- 1 -Fa?l, son of Mii^ammad, and that 
the Amir had to comply, whepfer he liked it or not, and that they put the 
Wazir to death, after he had^ield that office four years. After his being thus 
f?? put to death, Aniir Nuh 'conferred the office of Wazir upon Shams-ul- 
A’immah ; so it seems from this, that our author has confused the two 
§ ministers into one. 
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position, and that great man was thus torn asunder. This 
occurrence took place in the year 335 H. 

Amir Nuh, sonof Na?r, died in 343 H., and he was styled 
by the title of Am!r-i-Hamid, or the Laudable Amir. 

VII. ’ABD’-UL-MALIK, SON OF NC9, SAMANI. 

On the decease of Amir Nuh, the son of Nasr, the whole 
of the great nobles and principal commanders of the troops 
agreed together to give their allegiance to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, and they accordingly placed him 
on the throne. The Wazir’s office was given to Abu 
Mansur, Muhammad, son of Al-’Aziz*, and the commander 
over the Amir’s troops was Abu Sa’!d-i-Bakir, son of Al- 
Malik, Al-Farghani. 

Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik based the administration of the 
government of his dominions upon the rules of justice 
and rigour, and placed Walts [governors] in different 
parts, while others of the great nobles were retained 
by him in authority near his own person. An arrange- 
ment was entered into with Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah 
respecting his territory, for the sum of 200,000 rukni 
dirams This treaty was concluded, in accordance 
with the mandate of the Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik, by Abu 
Sa'id-i-Bakir, .son of Al-Malik, Al-Farghani, before men- 
tioned, who was the general of his troops ; but Abu 
Said being suspected of partiality in this matter towards 
the Dllaman and the family of Buwiah, Amir 'Abd-ul- 
Malik put him to death. He also imprisoned the Wazir, 
and subsequently put him to death likewise, as both he 
and Abil Sa'id had become tainted with the doctrine of the 
Karamitah sect of heretics. The command of his troops 
was entrusted to Alb-Tagin ^ the Hajib [chamberlain], '. 


2 Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik made Abu Ja’far, nl-’Utba, his Wazir, according to 
other authors. 

3 See the dynasty of the Dialamah, page 55. 

* InFasTh-i, Alb-Tagfn is first mentioned .'n the year 267 H. in the following 
words “ Birth of Alb-Tagfn, the freedman ( of Na?r, son of Ahmad, 
Samani. ” According to the same excellent authority, in 346 H. , Abu Man§ur, son 
of ’Abd-ur-Razzah, who had been made Waif [ruier] of Hirat [which appears 
t<» have always formed a province of itself, from its constant separate mention], 
that same year left it, and retired to Tus, thus throwing up his command. 
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until tile year 350 IL®, when Amir 'Abd-uUMalik, having 
gone one evening to the Maidan or Course to amuse him- 
self 1n playing Chaugan®, fell from his horse and wa.s 
killed % after having reigned for a period of little over 
seven years. 


VIII. mansOr, son of NUH8, sAmAni. 

On the decease of Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, the commanders 
of the troops, and the heads and elders of the religious 
bodies and the law, at the capital [Bukhara], met together, 


(.ireat agitation and commotion look place at l.lirat in consefjuence, and the 
government was bestowed ii])on the Hajib, or chamberlain, Alb-Tigtn. The 
latter sent his deputy, Alni Ts-liak-i-Trihiri, thither ; i)ut in the same year Al>u 
Is-hak was seized and boimd and removed, and Husain, son of Ribrd, came to 
Hirat Alh-Tigfn’s deputy, * * * In JSO H. liirat was given to Abu-l-Hasan- 
i-Simjur. This Alb-'ldgin is the Turkish slave who w^as master of Salnik- 
Tigfn, who was also a Turkish slave, and father of Mahmud of Gha/.ium 
Some persons, who appear to have been unable to read Persian for lliemsclves, 
have called him by all sorts of names in their so-called .Histories of India,” 
and in professed translation.s, such as Alputtekcin,” “ Abistageen,” 
“^Abistagy,” “Abistagi,” “ Aleptcggin,” and the like, from Dow down to 
Marsliman, and his ‘‘ Samanides ” and Aliiptugeen,” who “rose through the 
gradations of office to tlie government of Candahar [wliich is never once men- 
tioned Ity any writer of that period] or Ghuzni ” — he is not (piitc sure which. 

^ Abu Sulimand-Da’ucl, Al-Fanakatf, says in 351 11. Mansur succeeded in 
349 

® Chaugan is a game somewhat rcscmliling temii.s, but played on horseback, 
and wdth a stick with one end bent, instead of a bat. The Turks w^ere 
pas.sionatcly fond of it. Amir ’Abd-uPMalik, SamanI, w'as riding at full 
speed after the ball, when lie fell from his horse, and was so injured theixTy 
that he died. Kutb^iid-din, l-liak, the first of the Turkish slave-kings of Dili) i 
was also killed from a fall while playing at this same game. 

^ .l^asih-i says, “ This occurred in the year 348 u., although some say in 
351 H.,” and, that “ it happened either ^vliilst ])laying at Chaugrin, or whilst 
hunting.” He had reigned seven years, «ix months, and eleven days. 

® There is great disere])ancy here between our autlior ami others. d1ie 
TariJit-i-Guzidah, Nusakli-i-Jahrin«yVrii, I aibb-iit-'ravvarikli, Tarikh-i-lbra- 
himi, Muritalch,ab-ut-Ta>vari]di, Kh ulasatuil -.Akhliar, ITirikli-iA’aAr’I, and 
last, and not the least trustv/orthy hi.story, the Mujmal-i-P"asih-T, all SBy that 
Abu-SalHi, son of ^Abd-id-Malik, son of .i\'uh, surnamed Us-Sadid, the jvw, 
not the brother of the late Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, succeeded his father. Tlie 
first event mentioned in the latter w-ork, under the year 349 n., is “Accession 
to the throne of Mansur, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Niih, son of Nasr, son 
of Ahmad, son of Isma’Il, S 3 mani.” What is most strange in our author’s 
statement is that he only mentions one name of the two ; and tlierefore I 
suspect he has confused them. All the copie.s of the MS., however, me alike 
on this point. 
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and held consultation whether they should raise to the 
throne Abu Salih-i-Mansur, son of Nuh, the late Amir’s 
brother, or the latter’s son. 

At this juncture Alb-Tigin, the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord- 
Chamberlain], was absent in Khurasan, and the Wazir of 
the late Amir was ’Ali Al-Bal’aml ®, between whom and the 
Amir-i-Hajib great unanimity and concord existed. The 
Wazir wrote to Alb-Tigin to consult ivith him on this matter, 
and have his advice, to which Amir Alb-Tigin wrote in reply 
that the son’s right to succeed his father to the throne was 
greater than that of the father's brother^ ; but, before Alb- 
Tigin’s reply had time to arrive, the wholcof the soldiery, the 
great nobles, and the heads of religion and law, had agreed 
to place Amir Mansur, son of Nuh, on the throne, and 
had already installed him thereon. When the news reached 
Alb-Tigin respecting Amir Mansur’s elevation to the 
sovereignty, he despatched messengers and agents in 
order to stop by the way, those bearing his letter of reply, 
and to bring it back, but they did not succeed in finding 
the kasids, or couriers, who bore it. 

Amir Alb-Tigin [at this period] held the government 
of the province of Nishapur from the Samani Court *, 
but it was [now] conferred upon Ibn ’Abd-ur-Razzak ^ 

® His name is not correctly given hy our aullior. His right name is Abu 
’All, son of ’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, Al-Bal’ami ; and on the authority of the 
Asar-ul-Nuzara, Tarikh.-i-yrila’I, and otlicr works, Abu ’Ali was the translator 
of the Tarikli of Imam Muhammad Jarir-ut-Tabari, as stated in the preface to 
that translation. See note page 44. 

^ Other writers state quite contrary to this, and say that Alb-Tigin, having 
risen so as to be considered one of the greatest Amirs, was written to, and 
asked which of the two named he preferred being raised to the throne. He 
wrote in reply that the uncle was the best of the two ; but, before his reply 
came, the nobles and great men had raised Mansur, son of the late ’A]>d-ul- 
Malik, to the throne. On this account Mansur cherished enmity towards 
him, or at least Alb-Tigin thought .so. Fasih-i says nothing whatever 
respecting the letter to the Wazir, or his advice as to the .succession. Had 
Alb-Tigin written what our author states he did, it was entirely in favour of 
the son, and therefore if Mansur w^as the son he could have no cause to 
entertain enmity against him ; but, if the uncle, the case would different. 

1 have been very careful to give the exact words here. 

^ See note page 40. 

^ It was conferred upon Abu-l-Hasan-i-Sfmjur in 351 H,, he having become 
ga^iib-ubjaish, or commander of the troops, and proceeded to Nis.hapur ; and 
the government of llirat was conf :ied upon Abu-bHasan, son of ’Umro 
Al-Faryabi, After four months it was bestowed upon Talhah son of Mu- 
tammad, Un-Nisa’i. In 352 H. Alb-Tigtn died. 
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Alb-Ticrin was filled with wonder and astonishment, and 
he determined to proceed from Ntshapur to the court, of 
Bukhara "* ; but, when he had reached Balkh, on the way 
thither, having’ been informed rcf meeting the change in the 
heart of Amir Mansur towards him, on account of the letter 
he had despatched [which had fallen into Mansiir’s hands], 
on reaching Balkh, he turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Ghaznin. Amir Mansur despatched a commission after 
him, and pacified his mind “ [by assuring him ofhis favour]. 

In this reign, Hasan, son of Btiwiah, died * ; and his son, 
Fana Khusrau. removed his father's treasures, and pro- 
ceeded to Ba g hdad, overcame his uncle, Bakhtyar. and po.s- 
sessed himself of 'Irak. The ’Ulama and the Kazis he 
now put forward, and solicited an accommodation from 
Amir Mansur, under the agreement that he, Fana Kh usrau. 
should retain possession of the territories of Triik, Rai, 
Gurgan, and Tabaristan, in fief, on payment of a tribute, 
at the rate of one thousand gold dinars daily 

During the reign of Amir Mansur, in Farghanah, Sijistan, 
and 'Irak, the whole of the great nobles were continually 
revolting from his authority ; but the Almighty was 
pleased to bestow victory upon the Amir’s nobles and 

^ This too is quite contrary to other \vriltn\s, wlio give much greater details 
of these matters. An army was sent l^y Mansur against Alb-^Tigin, ho 
defeated it, and then marched against Ciaznin, and gained possession of it. 
Upon this Mansur propose<l to move against liim in 2 >crs»)n, but instead, he sent 
a still larger force than l)efore against him, Init did not succeed in reducing 
him. The details of these events are far too long for insertion here. I may 
mention, however, that “ when A]l'>-Tigin a])pcared before Gbaziiin, the Sahib, 
or lord of Gh aznin. refused to admit liim, on which he invested it until it was 
reduced to such straits that the city was surrendered to him, and //e put the 
BddsJmh of Ghaznin to dcathr On this Amir Mansfir sent 30,000 horse 
against him, but he suddenly fell iqiion them with a force of 6000, and defeated 
them. On this Mansur gave up the contest. Our author says nothing more 
respecting Alb-Tigin until the middle of the next reign, and tlien, that he 
*‘had died at Ghaznin.’’ Tlie Mujmabi-Fasih-f, whicli is quite silent on the 
hostility between Mansur and his slave, and the cause of it, slates, under the 
year 352 ii., that “ Alb Tigin, Turk, died at Ghaznin in this year,” and that 
‘‘Is-hak"> Alb-Tigin, assumed the government. Sec note on this 

subject at page 71. Our author is entirely silent on the affairs of lUhalaf, sou 
of Ahmad, in Bijistan, and of his proceeding to the court of BukTiara to 
obtain aid from Mansur. See notes to Section XTV. 

^ The investiture of Ghaznin he means, no doubt. 

fi See account of the Bun fahs farther on, and note ^ to page 63. 

7 The I. O. L. MS., the Bod. MS., and the R. A. S. MS., sa> ‘‘three 
thousand gold dinfxrs but the other MSS. give the amount as aljove. 
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troops, until the whole of the rebels were reduced to sub- 
mission. 

Amir Mansur died on Tuesday, the iith of the month of 
^awwal, 365 II.®, after a reign of seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven days. He went by the surname of 
the Amir-i-Sadid, or the Steadfast Amir. 

IX. NUH, SON OF MANSUR, SON OF NUH, SAmAnI. 

His sons were Man§ur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, and Muhammad®. 

On the departure from this world of Amir Mansur, son 
of Nfih, they [the people] gave their allegiance to his son, 
Amir Abu-l-Kasim-i-Nuh, and raised him to his father’s 
throne. The Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta’i’u-L’illah, sent 
him a patent of investiture and a standard. 

The new ruler directed Fayik-i-Khasah \ and Tash 
the Hajib [chamberlain], to assume the command of his 
troops and the direction of military affairs. Abu-l-Hasalm-i- 
Simjur, who was the son of a slave of this dynasty, daid 
ruled, in the name of Amir Nuh, over parts of Khurasan. 
Mich as Hirat and Ni^apur, and over the territory oif 
Mawar-un-Nahr received the title of Na§ir-ud-DauIahi 
from the Amir, and the territory of Tus was addeu t the; 
territories already held by him, ^ 

The office of Wazir was conferred upon Abi-ul-H an- ' 
i-’Abd-ullah, son of Ahmad Al-’Utba^; and Tas the 
Hajib, was made head of the army, or commander-in- 
chief, with the title of Hisam-ud-Daulah. Kabus, son 
of Washm-gir, was made Wall [ governor] of Gurgan, 


® Five years previous to this event, in 360 H., Mahmud, son of Sabuh- 
Tigin, was born. 

^ The author's arrangement of his work is by no means uniform ; lie some- 
times mentions the sons of rulers, and at times leaves them out allogetlicr. 
This too is often the case with respect to their titles. The title of Nuh was 
Ar-Ri?a, and other authors style him Nuh, son of Mansur, so 7 i of ^Ahd-ul^ 
Malik, son of Nub, son of Nasr, &c. 

^ From one meaning of this word, Fayib appears to have been a 
secretary. The TarlJcJl-i-^brahimf calls him Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzfin. 

® His right name is Abud-'Abbas-FTash. ® So in all copies of the text. 

^ The author of the Tarf l^-i-Yamfni was of this family. The name has 
been sometimes written 'Utla. Guzidah, and other most trustworthy works 
state that Abu 'Alt, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Muhammad, son of Bal'ami, trans- 
lalor of the Taiikh-i-Talmri, was his Wazir. In the preface to that translation 
Mansur is styled sou of Nub. 
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and he and other nobles were despatched along with Tash 
into ’Irak, in order to carry on hostilities against Buwiah 
son of Al-Hasan, son of Buwiah, They fought a battle 
before the gate of Gurgan and were defeated, and Tash. 
the Hajib, was overthrown and had to retreat. 

After some time Tash and Abu-l-Hasan-i-Simjur, both 
of them, revolted ; but, after some struggles, an^ victory 
over the Dialamah of the family of Buwiah, they both 
returned <"0 their allegiance ^ ; and the command of Amir 
Nilh’s forces, after some time, fell to Abi ’All, son of 
Simjur, and Nishapur was made over to him, and he re- 
ceived the title of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, ' 

In this reign likewise, Amir Abu Musa-i-Harun, I-lak ** 
Kh an, determined to attack Bukhara, and Amir Noh fled to 
Am ' and kept in retirement. Abi ’All, son of Simjur, 
now -an to act in a rebellious manner. I-lak Khan, after 
having succeeded in gaining possession of the country 
[Bukhara] and overthrowing the government, became greatly 
afflicted with hemorrhoids, and determined to retire into his 
owm territory again. He sent for Amir ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of 
Nuh, son of Nasr, who was an uncle of Amir Nuh’s, and pre- 
sented him with a robe of honour, and made over the ter- 
ritory to him, after which he retired towards Turkistan. Amir 
Niih, son of Mansur, brought assistance from the Turk- 
mans, and set out in pursuit of I-lak Khan until he came 
up with him ; but I’lak Khan faced about, and inflicted a 
defeat upon his pursuers before the gate of Samrkand ; 
and on his way back to Turkistan the Khan died. 

Amir Nuh returned again to Bukhara, and once more 


* So in the original; but it was against the forces of ’U?cI-iul-Daulah, Abu- 
Shuja’-i-Fana Khusrau, the Dilanii, that Amir Nub’s forces were sent. The 
details are very long. 

® Our author’s account here is very confused. Tlici details would occupy 
more space than I can spare. 

^ Abu-l-’Abbas-i-l a^, surnanicd Hisam-ud*Daulah, died in 379 h., at 
Jurjan. vSome copies of the text have oU^ for hj. 

® This is incorrect ; it was Hughra Khan, ruler of Turkistan, not Idak, who 
.was his son and successor, as mentioned farther on by our author himself. 
According to Guzidah and other hi.stories, Abu ’Ali-i-KSTmjur contemplated 
assuming independent sovereignty, and sought support from Biighra Khan 
to aid him in doing so. Ihighra Khan’s coming was after IsTih and Sabuk- 
Tigin proceeded to Tlirat to attack Abu ’Alid-Simjur. See note ^ to 
page 46. 

In jMtVaindaran. 
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acquired strength ; but, through the rebellion of Abu ’Ali- 
i-Simjur, the affairs of Kh urasan had fallen into great 
disorder, and [to make matters worse] Amir Alb-Tigin 
had likewise died at Ghaznin, and Sabuk-Tigin ’ had suc- 
ceeded him ^ there, and become very powerful. 

The people of Balkh, on account of the weak state of 
the Samani ruler’s power, implored aid from Amir Sabuk- 
I'igin from the tyranny of Favik-i-Khasah. and he had 
marched thither. Amir NCih sent a sagacious person 
to him, and great graciousness and courtesy passed between 
them, and compacts were entered into. Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin came to Kash ^ and Nakhshab, and Amir Nuh 
came out of BuIAara [to meet him], and they united 
[their forces], and afterwards marched into ^£hurasan 
to crush Abi ’Ali-i-Simjur When they reached the 
confines of Tal-kan, the agents and instigators of the 
Karamitah and Mulahidah schismatics had arrived in that 
territory, and a great number of the people of those parts 
had listened to and accepted their doctrine. Amir Sabuk- 
d'igin laid hands upon the whole of them, and made holy 
war, as by orthodox institutes prescribed, [upon them], 
and obtained the title of Niisir-ud-din, 

When Bu ’Ali-i-Simjur became aware that Amir Nuh 
and Sabuk-Tigin had set out towards Hirat, he left Nish a- 

1 The only correct way of spelling his name as given with the vowel points — 

s followed by the short vowel f?, silent followed loy tift sliort vowel u, and 
silent ; t with the short vowel /, and silent the long vowel and 

silent n ■= Ti^in — — (Sai>uk-'rigln), Neither “ Sebektekein,’’ nor 

“ Sabak Tagin,” “ SubiikUigeen/' ‘‘Sebekteghin,’’ “ Su])uktagi,” ^c. 

2 Sabuk-'rigin liad certainly succeeded ; but betw^een his accession and Alb- 
Tigin’s death sixteen years had intervened, and three other persons had ad- 
ministered the government. 

3 “Kesh,” as this place has been styled in some works, is an impossible 
word, 'i'he Persian is JiS and by any change of the vowel points it cannot 
be made Kesh. It must l)e either Kash, Kish, or Kush ; but the first is correct. 

^ Fasih-i says, under 382 n., ‘'Amir Nuh, son of Mansur, Samani, and 
Amir Nasir-nd-din, Salnik-Tigm along with him, came to Hirat, and fought 
a battle with Abu ’AlFi-Simjur, and overthrew him.’’ It was in the following 
year, 383 ii., that Buglira IQian advanced against Pukhara. Our author has 
put this event previously to Nuh and Sabuk-Tigin joining against Abu ’Ali-i- 
Simjur, not only confusing the order of events, but also giving Bu g hra Khan 
a wrong name. His title and name was Shihab-ud-Daulah, Harun, son of 
Suliman, son of 1 -lak Khan, surnamed Bu^ra KJian, the Turk, and he held 
the tract of territorv bom Kashgliar to the jihhn. His son, I-lak Khan, suc- 
ceeded him. In 3^4 ii. Amir Nuh gave the government oi Khurasan to 
Sabuk-Tigin. 
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pur and proceeded thither. Amir Nilh, on the day; of 
the engagement between the two armies, gave up the com- 
mand of the troops to Amir Sabuk-Tigin. When their 
forces encountered each other before the gate of Hirat, and, 
during the engagement, Dara, son of Kabus, son of 
Washm-gir. who was on the side of Abu ’Alt, deserted®, 
and went over to the other side ; and Abu 'Ali was over- 
thrown, through the misfortune of his having acceded, as well 
as most of the chief men of that territory, and his army also, 
to the exhortations of the Karamitahs, and having become 
contaminated with that heresy. H e had founded a Masjid-i- 
Jami’®, or great ma.sjid, at Nishapur, intending, when it 
should be completely finished, that the Khutbah should be 
read there for Mustansir-i-Misrik This victory was gained 
by Amir Nuhrson of Mansur, in the middle of the month 
of Ramazan, in the year 384 li.^; and, after this succe.ss, the 
affairs of the province of Hirat were arranged by Amir 
Null, and he proceeded to the territory of Nishapur. 

Abu’Ali-i-Simjur now sought for peace; but, on his request 
not being acceded to, he left Nishapur, and set out towards 
Rai, and sent his son to Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah. 
Amir Nuh was now left to return [to his capital] ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin and his* son, Amir® Mahmud, were stationed 
at Nishapur ; but, as Amir Nuh paused at Tus, Sabuk- 
Tigin despatched his son, Amir Mahmud, to the Court ; 
and he was nominated to the command of the troops, and the 
title of Saif-ud-Daulah was conferred upon him, together 
with the government of Nishapur. Subsequently to this, Amir 
Nuh, son of Mansur, returned to Bukhara, leaving Balkh, 
Hirat, Nishapur, and the territory of Khurasan \ under the 
care of Amir Sabuk-Tigin and his .son, Amir Mahmud, 
the latter of whom took up his quarters at Nishapur. 

^ With a body of troops. 

® The great ma.sjicl, in which the Khiitl)ah is road on Friday.s, is called by 
th i.s name. 

7 The rival Khali fah, whose scat was in Misr, and who was head of the 
il^aramitah sect at this period, was Ul-’Aziz B’illah, Mansur-i-Ni/ar, who died 
in 386 II. 

* Fasih-i says Nub defeated Abu ^Ali-i-Simjur at Ni.^apur, and that Abu 
^ Ali fled.* 

® He was not ‘‘Amir^’ Mahmud then, and the author’s intention here is 
merely to call him by the title he subsequently acquired. 

^ So in the original. 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-awwal, 385 H., Abu ’Ali-i- 
Simjur came out of Gurgan, and advanced to NIshapur. 
with the intention of compelling Mahmud to relinquish it, 
and the people of the city espoused his cause. Mahmud, 
after much opposition and hard fighting, was defeated, for 
he had but a small force with him, and retired again to Hirat. 
Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur again gained possession of Nishapur, and 
continued there until Sabuk-Tigin, with a large army, ad- 
vanced towards that place. Abu ’Alt moved forward towards 
Tus to oppose his advance, and there they encountered each 
other, and a severe and sanguinary battle ensued. Amir 
Mahmud made an attack upon the rear of Abu ’All’s army, 
and broke through his ranks, and overthrew Fayik, who 
was with him, and completed the defeat of Abu ’All’s army. 
Fayik retired to Bukhara, and there was thrown into con- 
finement, and died*. Amir Sabuk-Tigin proceeded to 
Bal kh . and took up his quarters there®; and Amir Mahmud 
returned again to Nishapur. 

At length, on Friday, the 13th of the month of Rajab, 
387 ri., Amir NOh, son of Mansur, departed this life®. His 
reign extended over a period of twenty-one years and nine 
months ; and in this same year Amir Sabuk-Tigin also died. 

X. MAN§ 0 R, son of NOH, son of MANSUR. 

The late Amir Nuh had nominated his son, Amir 
Mansur, as his heir and successor; and, when the former 
died, his son ascended his father’s throne. He entrusted 
the command of his forces to Fayik-i-Khasah ; and Abu 
Mansur-i-’Azlz*', who, through fear of Amir Mafimud, son 

Other writers say that Fayi^c, after this defeat, separated from AViii ’All, 
and feared to return to Amir Nuh, although he had pcrmi.ssion to do so. He 
went, therefore, and joined I dak Khan, son of Bughra Khan, and obtained 
high rank in his service. 

^ Hostility arose between Amir Nuh and Sabuk-Tigin in 386 n. 

Some state that Abu ’Ali and Fayik sent a force of .slaves anvl had him put 
to death ; others, that it was supposed he was assassinated at the instigation of 
the §a\iib, Ibn-i-'Ubbacl, the Wazfr of Fakhr-ud-Daulah, Aliu-l-Hasan-i- 
Buwiah, by the ^Caramitah scliismatig.s. Fasih-i says, “Amir Ar-Razid-Nfib, 
died at Nishapur, 13th of Rajab, 387 H.; and, in the same year, Sabuk-Tigin, 
the slave of the house of Samani, also diecl.“ 

* He has not been mentioned before, and who or what he was, the author 
does not say ; but Fasih-i mentions that the Wazfr, Abu Mansur-i-’Aziz, was 
removed from that office in 388 ii., on account of disagreement with Fayik, the 
XFijib, 
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of Sabuk-Tigin, had fled, and retired to Isfanjab®, was 
brought back again. At the time of returning he had 
implored help from Idak Khan, soliciting that he would 
take vengeance upon the enemies and opponents of Amir 
Man§ur. When Abu Mansur, son of ’Aziz, reached the 
gate of Samrkand he seized him ; and at this period Fiiyik- 
i-Khagah was at Samrkand. I-lak Khan summoned Fayik 
to his presence, and despatched him to Bukhara with an 
army ; and, on Amir Mansur becoming aware of it, he left 
Bukhara, and retired to Amul. 

When Fayik reached Bukhara, and approached the gate of 
the palace of the Samani princes, he showed great emotion, 
and be me greatly agitated, and went and joined Mansur 
[Amir M silr, son of Nub], and asked of him why he had 
left the govv nmcnt,and abandoned the capital. Mansur, on 
this, returned to Bukhara again, and left the office of com- 
mander of the troops [there, as previously stated,] to Fayik, 
and in Khurasan the command over the troops was given 
to Bak-Tuzun^, as Amir Mahmiid had proceeded to 
Ghaznin, in order to take possession of the territory of his 
father, Sabuk Tigin [who was now dead], and he left Bak- 
Tuzun the command over the forces in Khurasan®. 

At this period Bak-Tuziln .slew Abu-l-Kasim-i-Simjilr, and 
took up his residence at Nishapur ; and, on this, Amir Mah- 
mud marched an army from Ghaznin towards Khurasan 

® Also written Sifanjab, 

^ In every cojiy of our author which T have cornparecl, except one, the first 
letter of this word is /;/, au<l the other letters also differ ; but from other 
histories it is fully proved that the name of this personage i.s Bak-dTiziin. A 
similar name occurs in the history of the DIalamah : and sometimes the iiak 
is omitted, as in the Jamikut-1 awarijdi. Ciu/idali also has Bak-Tuzun. The 
word, Bak, is quite a distinct word from Beg (d,?). I'he Sixains- 

ublaighat describes it as written with Aralhc kd/ [i. e. not and short a 
— Bak, signifying “a lord,” ‘‘a great man.’^ It is a title or surname, like Bak 
in Bak-Taghdi, Alb in Alb-Tigin, and Balka in Balka-Tigin, &c. The 
Tarildid-Ibrahimi calls him Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzun. 

® The command of the troops, and the government which he ha<l held, when 
the late Amir died. Other authors state tliat Mansur would not confirm 
Mahmud in that appointment, and that he became hostile in consequence. 

^ A great deal of detail is wanted here to elucidate these transactions. In 
the month of Rabi'-ubAwwal, 388 H., Abu-FKa.sim, tlie commander of the 
Simjuri forces, was defeated by Bak-Tuzun, on which he retired to Kushanj. 
Bak-Tuzun again assembled a force, and advanced to Fuslianj against Almd- 
Kasim ; but an agreement was arrived at between them, I have not .space to 
give further details. 
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Bak-Tuzun, being aware that he could not cope with 
Mahmud, evacuated Nishapur, and set off for the pre- 
sence of Amir Mansur. The latter had left Bukhara, 
and had arrived at Marw, and Fayik was with him ; but, 
when Bak-Tuzun joined him, Amir Mansur had reached 
Saralchs. Favik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuzun now con- 
spired together to dethrone Amir Man§ur; and, on the 
night of the 12th of the month of Safar’, 389 H., they 
removed him from the sovereignty, after which they left 
Sarakhs, and went back to Marw again. There they agreed 
together to place Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, son of 
Nuh, on his brother’s throne. This they carried out, and 
they deprived Amir Abu-l-Hins^'-i-Mansur, son of Nuh, of 
his sight, after he had reigned one year and eight nonths. 


XL AB’Q-L-EAWARIS-I-’ABD-UL-MALIK, son of nuh. 

By the time that Fayik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuzun had 
placed Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik upon the throne, Amir Mahmud “ 
had arrived at Balkh ; and, on being made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he advanced to the gates of Marw in order 
to revenge the treatment which Amir Mansur had suffered 
at their hands They, however, sent an agent to negotiate 
with Mahmud ; and an arrangement was entered into 
between them and him, whereby it was agreed that Hirat 
and Balkh should be held by Mahmud, and Marw and 
Nishapur by them. Amir Mahmud, after this arrangement, 
again retired, and this was on Tuesday, the 26th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the year 389 H. 


^ Fasih-i says, on the 8th of Safar, and that they then deprived Amir 
Mansur of his sight. His reign, according to the same authority, was one year 
and nine n)onths. 

- According to stnne, Abu-l-Haris was his title, but Abu-l-Hirs is correct, 
llie whole of the Samani rulers had titles of this kind, but the author does not 
always give them. I have supplied them. 

^ He had dethroned his own brother Isma’il, and had assumed the 
ghaznin throne, a short time previous to the accession of Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd- 
iil-Malik. ^ 

^ Mahmud fought a battle against ’Abd-uI-Malik, son of Nuh, who fled, 
along with FayiV and Bak-Tuzun ; the two former retired to Bukhtara, and the 
latter to Nishapur. Abu-l-Kasim-i-Sfmjur retired to!Kuhistan, and Kh urasan 
was left in Mahmud's possession. About this time, Mahmud gave the com- 
mand of his troops to his brother Nasr, and made Balkh the capital of his 
dominions. See notes to Mahmud’s reign. 
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At this period, Dara, son of Kabus-i-Washm-gir, was 
Wall [governor] of Gurgan,and incited a party of the slaves 
of the Samam kings [who appear to have taken refuge 
with him], to follow the forces of Amir Mahmud, with the 
object of plundering his retinue ; and they set out in 
pursuit of them*. Amir Nasr, son of Sabuk-Tigin, the 
brother of Mahmud, had charge of the rear [column] 
of his brother’s forces, and joined battle with the body 
of pursuers, and also despatched a messenger to Mahmud 
to inform him of the state of affairs. Amir Mahmud 
turned back, and proceeded to the scene of action ; but, 
previously to his reaching it, Amir Nasr had already 
defeated the assailants, and put them to the rout. 

When the party of noble.s, at Marw, became aware that 
Mahmud had made a retrograde movement in that direc- 
tion, they evacuated it, and retired to Bukhara. Fayik, 
shortly after these events took place, died in the month of 
Sha’ban, of this same year. He had deeply regretted, 
and heartily repented of the acts he had committed, but 
all was now of no avail, and his contrition came too late ; 
and all the adherents of the Samani dynasty became 
separated and dispersed. 

After the death of Fayik, Amir Abu-l-Hasan, I-lak^-i- 


* Styled nobles in following paragraph, and refer to .slaves such as Alb- 
and Sabidc-Tigin, who were some of the chief men in the stale. 

^ Mahnuid having succeeded his father in 389 ll., by the dethronement of 
his brother Tsma’i'l, appointed his brother Kasr commander of his army in 
Jihurasan, and made Balkli the capital of his dominions. At this period, 
Amir Abu Ibraluin-i-Isma’il, son of Nuh, the last of the Samaius, was stnig- 
gling to recover the dominions of his ancestors, after having escaped from 
ihikliara when 1-lak-i-Nasr, son of Bughra Khan, entered it, and liad, just 
before this period, succeeded in reaching K^warazm. At lliis time he had 
come to Bukhara again, from wlxencc he went to AbTward, and from thence to 
IMishapur. Nasr, brother of Mahmud, on this, evacuated Nishapur with all 
despatch, and retreated precipitately towards Hirat. Subsequently, Mahmud 
advanced to Ni^apur, upon which Abu Ibrahim fled therefrom, and took 
shelter with Sh ams-uI-Ma'ali, Kfibus, son of Washm-gir. This must have beer 
the time, when, according to our author, Amir Nasr had charge of the real 
[column] of his brother’s army, but he has related these events in his usua 
confused manner, and has not mentioned even the name of Abu Ibrahimd 
Isma’il. See note ^ page 52. 

7 Other authors state that Amir Mahmud, son of Sabuk-Tigin, marche 
against Bak-Tuzun and Fayik, who had conspired against their sovereigr 
dethroned him, and deprived him of his siglu, drove them out of Khurasar 
and jiosscsscd himself of that territory ; and that Bak-Tuzun and Fayii^ fle 
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Na§r, son of ’Ali, brother of the Khan-i-Buzurg. or the 
Great Khan, advanced from Far gh anah. and appeared 
before the gates of Bukhara, in the month of Zt-Ka’dah, 
in the year 389 If. He pretended, to the people that he 
had come to render aid to Amir Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, son of Nuh. Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik despatched the 
nobles and principal officers still remaining in his service to 
receive him ; but, as soon as they approached, he gave 
orders to seize the whole of them ; and, on the loth of 
Zi-Ka’dah of that same year, he entered Bukhara. Amir 
'Abd-ul-Malik concealed himself ; but I-lak-i-Nasr asked 
him to return, and succeeded in getting the Samani prince 
into his power®; after which he sent him to Urjand®, and 
the dominion of the Samanis terminated \ The dynasty. 


into Mawar-im-Nalir, and once more conspired with Idak Kh an, who, under 
pretence of aiding Amir ^Ybd^ul-Malik, whom they had set up, marched out of 
Ka^ghar, and appeared Ixdorc Bukhara. 

® idak, son of Ihi gh ra Khan, took Bukhara, loth of Zi-Ka’dah, 389 H, 
The blind Amii Mansur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, Ibrahim, and Ya’krib, the four sons 
of Nuh, were made captive at the same time. 

^ One copy has Uzjand, but other writers give tjzgand, ami the fortress of 
Uzgand; and state that there lie was confined till his death, which took jilace 
in 389 H. It was the capital of Khwarazm, and the name of a province ; the 
'Arabs called it Jurjaniah. It is the jnesent Urganj. 

^ Other most trust wortliy historians, some of vvliose works I have been 
quoting from, give an account of tlic reign, or rather struggles, of another 
prince of tliis dynasty, brother of Mansur and ’Abd-ul-Malik, which, in a con- 
densed form, is as follows : — 

^‘ABU IBRAHiM-MSMAVTL, SON OF NUH. 

lie was known by the title of Miintasir, one of the significations of which 
word is ‘ extricating one’s self from any calamity or misfortune, ’ which may have 
reference to the following circumstances. During the uproar and confusion 
which ensued upon the seizure of 'Abd-uI-Ma]ik by l-Iak-i-Nasr, Abu 
Isma’ll, having covered hiin.self with the mantle of a slave-girl, succeeded, by 
means of that disguise, in getting out of the throng. For three da3^s he lay 
concealed in the dwelling of an old woman, after which time he managed to 
effect his escape from the place in tlie dress of a common soldier, and reached 
the territory of Kh warazm. Some of the nobles and soldiery of the Samani 
dynasty, on liccoming aware of liis escape, hastened there to join him. 
Munlasir by this mcan.s acquired some strength ; and he began to prepare his 
followers to make an effort to regain the territory of his ancestors. For several 
years he carried on a desultory warfare on the confines of Kh urasan and 
Mawar-iin-Nahr. He encountered the troops of i-lak Khan [I-lak-i-Nasr], 
and the governor of Khurasan, on several occasions, with various success. At 
length, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal 395 ii., while in the cncamiuneiit of a 
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from the commencement of the reign of IsmTi’il up to this 
time, had continued for a period of one hundred and eight 
years®. 

The following table gives the genealogical tree of the 
race and dynasty of the Samanis* : — 

Mi-i)AD [jV 1» father of 

KAR-KlN^ jJ^and father of 

BAIIrAM jasjt^Nasij ^_puia. and and >a>], 

father of 

BAIIRAM ojuiun father of 

NOsiiad aiy and Liji and aAjj], father of 
NCsniR"^jJ and aJyi], father of 
TAM Oil An jjliJo [esUJff and ^J\sJio and father of 

JASIIMAN and a. and father of 

sAmaN-I-ktiaddAt® Elai ijuL. [»'ai^], father of 
ASAD, who had four sons, Nuh, Ahmad, Yahya, Ilyas. 


nomad tril)e, in whose tents he had stnight shelter, in the neighbourliood o; 
Ikikhara, he wa.s put to death by Mah-Rue [moon-faced], the chief of tlu 
tril)C. The Mujinal-i-Fasih-I .states tljat Mah-Rue was ' Amil or siibordinatt 
governor of tlie district in the vicinity of Uzgand, on the part of Sultar 
Mahmud, and that Mahmud jnit Mah-Rue to death for his treatment of Amii 
Abu Ibrrihim. Thus ended the dynasty of the Samanis, none of the rac( 
being left, after having lasted one hundred and three years, nine montlis, ant 
eleven days.” The account given by Abu-Suliinan-i-Da’ud, Al-Fanakali, i 
slightly different from Ibis. 

^ The 1 . O. L. MS., No. 1952, and its prototype the R. A. S. MS., fo 
they seem, as far as errors go, to be copies of each other, give one hundred an< 
years as the ))eriod during which this dynasty continued, Gii/idah say 
one hundred and two years, six months, and twenty days. 

3 To make it more intelligible 1 have reversed it, a.s the author begins Mat 
tlie Zt/A/ ruler. It must be also borne in mind that, as such great differenc 
exists in all the MSS. as to the names before wSruniin, and that no vowel point 
arc given, they cannot be absolutely depended iij)on. I give the variations withii 
Inacket.s, and also mention the result of my comparison with other writers, 

* This word of course may po.ssibIy be read Gargin, vS:c*, as in Persian, e 
may be k or g, 

^ No doubt Nii^ir is correct. 

Fasih-i gives the following names: — Saman-i-Khaddat, son of 
son of sou of son of Bahram Chubin, son of Bah ram Hashnush 
who is said to have been .stationed at Rai and Ahvvaz, as Wall of A^arbaija. 
on the part of Ilurmuz, son of Nushirwan. 
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NAMES or RUi-KRS, 

PERIOU OK KEIGN. 

1 SONS. 

A 9 M AD, son of Asad, 

Eighteen years. 

Nasr, Isma’il, Is-hak, 
Mansur, Asad, Ya^- 
kiib, Hamid, Yahya, 
Ibrahim. 

NASR, son of Ahmad, 

Eighteen years. 

Abmad, Nub, Ilyas, 
Yahya. 

ISMA’iL, son of Ah- 

Eight years 

Nasr, Man§ur, Ibnahim, 

mad, 


Yahya. 

ABU NASR - I - AH- 

Six years and three 

Ya’kfib, Asad. 

MAD, son of Isma’il, 

months. i 


NASR, son of Ahmad, 

7 diirty years. 

Nuh, Isma’il, Mansur. 

NUH, son of Nafr, 

Twelve years and three 

’Abd-iil-Malik, Abu Sa- 


months®. 

lih-i-Mansun 

’ABD-Ut--MAIJK, son 
of Nuh, 

Little over eight years 


ABU S A LTH-I- MAN- 

: Seventeen yeans, six 


SUR, son of Nfil.i, 

montlrs, and eleven 
days h 


NOH, son of Abu §alih- 

Twenty-one years and 

Mansur, ’Abd-ul-Malik, 

i-Mausur, 

i nine months. 

1 

Muhammad^'. 

MAN§UR, son of Nut, 

One year and six months. 


’ABD-UL-MALIK, son 

Between nine and ten 


of Nut, 

months. 

1 



" F'rom the period he acquired sole rule. Tarikjh-i-Guzidah gives seven 
years and ten months, 

* One MS. gives twelve years and nine months, aiTother eleven years and 
nine months. 

® Two copies have eight years. 

^ One MwS. has seventeen years ; another seventeen years, six months, and 
eleven days ; two others, eighteen ; but, as he assumed power in 350 H., and 
died in Shawwal, 365 h., the above is correct. 

^ There were other sons besides these. See note ® page 52. 



SECTION X. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE DIALAMAH MATJKS AT THE DAR- 

ul-^ilAfat of Baghdad, and in ’irA^c, 

Thp: first person of the family of the Dialamah, who 
rose to power, was Makan, son of Kaki, Dilami who was 

• Makan, son of Kaki, was certainly a native of Itilam, but he was not of 
the same family as tlie 3h.:wiahs, and belonged to an entirely different dynasty, 
called the Al-i-Ziyar. 

According to the most trustworthy writers, the first of the family of Buwiah, 
who attained to sovereign power, was ’lmrul-ud-l)aulab, Alni-l-Hasan-i-’AlT, 
who afterwanls received the title of ’Tniiid-ud-Daulah, the son of Buwiah, son of 
Fana Kh iisrau, i)ilanii. ^Imad-ud-Daulah’s father is said to have been a 
fisherman. Abu-l Hasand-’Ali was an officer in the service of Mardawanj, 
as he had previously been in that of Makan, son of Kaki, whom Mardawanj 
had succeeded, when Makan retired, and entered the service of the Samanians. 
Mardawanj had conferred some territory upon Abu-l-Hasan, who, in 321 H., 
considered himself sufficiently powerful to endeavour to. gain possession of 
Isfahan and the territory of ’Irak for himself, Abu-l-Hasan accordingly 
marched against Isfahan, and defeated Mugafiar, son of Yakut, a slave of the 
'Abbasi dynasty, who was governor of Fars for the Khalifah. Mii^afiar nMs 
defeated, and retired to Shiraz, wliich was his father’s liead-cjuarlers. Manla- 
wanj did not approve of this movement on the part of Abu-1 Hasan, and he 
determined to march to Isfahan and oust him. Abud-Hasan was not suffi- 
ciently strong to oppose Mardawanj, and was advised to turn his arms against 
Fars. d'his he acted upon ; and Yakut, who came out of Shiraz, the capital 
of F'ars, to Ojipose him, was overthrown. Abu-l-Hasan took possession 
of it, and made it his cajiital. d'his was in 321 ii. ; and he now 
assumed sovereignty, and read the Khutbah for himself, and coined 
money. In 323 il., on the death of Mardawanj, at Isfiahan, 
he determined to extend his conquests; and he gained possession of 
Isfahan, Rai, Huhvan, and other territories. He now made his eldest 
brother, Abu ’Ali-i-Hasan, afterwards entitled Rukn-ud-Daulah, ruler of 
and sent the youngest, Abud-Husain-i- Ahmad, afterwards Mu’izz-ud- 
Daulah, to Kirman. In 326 H., ’Imad-ud-I)aulah, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Ali, sent 
an envoy to Baghdad to the Kh alifah- A r-Razi B’illah, and asked to be con- 
firmed in the possession of his territory, whicli was granted ; and, in the same 
year, ’ImM^ud-Daulah left his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Haulah, as his representa- 
tive at Baghdad, In 330 li. ’Imad ud-Daiilah died, after a reign of nearly 
seventeen years, leaving no sons. Rukn-ud-I)aiilah, his eldest brother, 
succeeded him at Shiraz, while Mu’izz-iul-Daulah, the youngest, remained at 
Baglulad as previously ; but, in the course of that same year, Mu’izz-ud- 
Daulah set out on an ex|)cdition tow^ards Misr and Sham. In 333 H, the 
Khalifah. Al-Multaki B’illah, was blinded by Tu/un, son of Abu-l-Wafa, 
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Wall [sovereign] of Gurgan until the reign of Abu ’Ali 
Samani, who succeeded in wresting Gurgan from him, after 
considerable fighting. Makan retired towards Rai, and 
sought .shelter from SJiam-gir [Washm-gir], son of Ayaz. 
Abu ’All went in pursuit of him, and fought an engage- 
ment with both of them, slew Makan, son of Kakt, and 
became powerful in that part. 

Amir Buwiah, Dilami, was with Makan’s force ; and he 
had a great number of followers and dependents, and 
grown-up sons, who were endowed with wisdom and valour, 
and great talent and ability. All of them rose to great- 
ness and renown, and became sovereign princes ; and for a 
considerable time they held the supreme authority and 
dominion at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of Baghdad. 

Notwithstanding the author made much search for infor- 
mation on this subject in the Tarikh-i-Ibn Haigam-i-Sani *, 
but little was to be found respecting them and their actions 
in those chronicles, on account of some confusion as to which 
preceded, which followed the other. The author, therefore, 
has written a short account of them, somewhat based on 
supposition and conjecture *. If any errors have been made, 
he hopes he may be excused, since it is known that no 
mention is made of them in the histories of ’Ajam and 
IGiurasan, except very briefly. 

a Turk, the Amfr-uMTnira [see note ^ 58], who set up his son, AI- 

Mustakfi. We now come to the first ruler mentioned by our author, who, 
certainly apj.)car.s to have had a very superficial knowletl|;o of lIiIs dynasty. 11c 
takes little or no noti<'.e of tiie other two dyiia.sties of bars and ^Jrak, and con- 
fines hi.s account to tlio.se who ruled at Baghdad. It is the most meagre and 
incorrect notice of these prince.s, tliat 1 am acquainted with ; and, although 
the dynasty only terminated in 459 Tl., he ends his history of them in 3S8 H. 
Ample materials for a history of this dynasty arc available ; and I have been 
oliliged to burden the translation with this long note to make the author’s 
account intelligible* 

® vSo stated in all the copies of the work examined, but erroneously; for it 
refers to Aliu ’Ali, son of Ilyas, Si])ah".salar, or general of llie forces of Amir 
Nasr, son of Ahmad, Samani, who overthrew Makan, son of Kaki, as 
sul>seqiient]y shown. Sec latter part of note pages 36, 37. 

3 The I, O. L. MS., No. 1952, and of course the R. A. S. MS., have 
“and in Yamini” after the word Sani, but not the other MSS. The 
word Sani at this place, in four of them, is doubtful ; and, in two, another 
ViOrd fellows. 1 think “ Ibn Tlaisamd-Faryabi [native of Faryab] is the 
correct name of this author. 

^ A novel way of writing history, and our autlior^s account of this and other 
dynasties shows what such history is. 
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I. ABO-L-HASAN, son of BUWIAH, UD-DiLAML. 

He bore the title of Fakhr-ud-Daulah® ; and he, first rose 
to power and dominion, from the time that he was Am- 
[lord] of Ahwaz, when the Turks of Baghdad, whose chi 
and commander was Tuzun, seized the person of the Lo 
of the Faithful, Al-Muttakl B’illah, and deprived him 
his sight, set him aside, and fixed a stipend for his supp 
Flaving done this, Tuzun set up the dethroned Khali fi s 
son, Al-Mustakfi B’illah, in his stead, while Tuzun him: If 
became Am'ir-ul-Umra and assumed the direction of the 
whole of the affairs of the Khilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, assembled the troops of 
Dilam, and marched towards Baghdad ; and for a period 
of four months carried on hostilities with the Turks, at the 
expiration of which time the Turks were defeated, and put 
to flight. Abu-l-flasan took possession of Baghdad, and 
his commands were obeyed in all matters respecting the 
government of the territory, and the Khilafat. A party of 
spies informed him, however, that the Khalifah, Al-Mus- 
takfi, meditated treachery towards him, in order to get him 
into his power, and intended to put him to death if he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Abu-l-Hasan, however, determined to 
be beforehand and to anticipate his intention, and seized 
the person of the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustakfi 
B’illah, blinded him, and set up the Khalifah, Al-Muti’u- 
L’illah®, in his stead. According to the hi.storian Ut- 
Tabrl he gave himself the title of Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, and 
took the whole power in the State into his own hands, so 

^ He bore no such title : it was Miihzz-iul-Daulah. His name also, as given 
by our author, is not correct. It was Abu-i-Husain-i-Ahinad. For his first 
rise to power see note page 55. His elder brother, ’Imad-ud-Daulah, ought 
to have been the first mentioned here. 

^ Lord of Lords ; a title adopted by the ministers, or rather tyrants, of the 
Khalifahs, in the decline of their power. This title was also often conferred upon 
the chief commander of an army— a captain general. 

^ Fasih-i, among the events of the year 334 H., mentions the succession of 
ALMuti’u'L’illah, and that he had no territory, and was agreeable to a stipend 
being allowed him. 

* As these events occurred in 334 H., and Mu^iammad, son of Jarir-ut- 
Tabari, died at Baghdad, in 310 H., although some say in 31 1 H., our author 
must refer to the continuation of Tabari’s Chronicle by the Wazir, Al- 
BaFami. 
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that Al-Mut!’u-L’illah was Khalifah only in name, while 
he ruled the country, issued his mandates, and exercised 
the supreme authority over the Khilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, .son of Buwiah, instituted many excellent 
rccrulations which he carried out ; and he caused the whole 
of the depopulated and dilapidated parts of Baghdad to be 
restored and rendered habitable. He also abolished a 
custom whereby each quarter of the city possessed a sepa- 
rate prison of its own, and had them all demolished. On 
the son of Abu-l-Hayja ■* he conferred the fief of Musil, 
and to his brothej-, ’Alt, son of Buwiah, he gave the title 
of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, and to another brother, Hasan, that 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah ; and day by day the sovereignty of 
the family of Buwiah began to prosper uninterruptedly. 


II. AL-HASANs, .SON OF BUWIAH, UD-DILAMl. 

He was Amir of Hamadan and Rai, and was a person of 
great manliness and generosity ; and he entertained a large 
number of troops in his pay, and possessed great military 
resources. The whole of the men of Dilam, both high and 
low, were obedient to his authority. He had several ' 
talented and warlike sons grown up, the name of one of 
whom was Fakhr-ud-Daulah, 'Ali, .son of Al-Ha.san, and of 
the second, Muayyid-ud-Daulah, Buwiah. Fakhr-ud-Dau- 
lah, ’Ali, was Amir of ’Irak, to whom Sham.s-ul-Ma’ali. 
Kabus-i-Washm-gir, went for protection, and sought his 
assistance, and P'akhr-ud-Daulah accordingly marched to 
Ni^apur for that purpose, and Muayyid-ud-Daulah had 

^ Only two copies of the MSS. collated are altogether free from a great 
blunder, contained in the text here. ’ImLid-iid-Daulah whom our author 
styles FaJdir-ud-Daiilah, the first sovereign prince of tlie dynasty, had no off- 
spring, hence he could not have conferred the government of Musil on “///.r” 
son, AbiDhHayja,^’ as the R. A. S. MS. and 1. O. L. MS. No. 1952 have. 
Other writers, very properly, state that these titles were conferred by the Kh ali- 
fahs. Abu-bllayja is a totally distinct person. 

• His correct name is Abu-l-Husain-i -Ahmad, and his title was Muhzz-ud- 
Daulah. His elder brother was called Abii-Mlasan-i-’Ali, as previously slated. 

® Only two som are mentioned by our author. The 1 . O. L. MS. No. 1952, 
and the R. A. S. MS. also, contains but name. ’U?d-ud-Daulah, Abu 
Shuja’-i-Fana Khusrau, the eldest of the son.s, who was accounted ‘‘the 
cream ** of the Buwiah family, is not mentioned here. An account of his 
reign, however, is given at page 6l, 
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several engagements with them, the events of which Sabi’^ 
has mentioned in his History. 


IH. BA^lTYAR, SON OF AL-HASAN", SON OF BUWIAH, 

DiLAMl 

On the death of his father he took possession of Baghdad, 
and directed the affairs of government after the manner of 
his father, and acquired great power and dominion. 

As soon as he had become firmly establi.shed in his 
authority, the Khali fah. Al-Muti’u-L’illah, preferred a re- 
quest to him respecting the sedition and discord caused by 
the Kariimitah .sect of .schismatics, which had a.ssumed 
great proportions throughout the empire of Islam, and 
urged him to assemble forces and suppress them, and 
uproot them utterly. Bakhtyar, however, did not pay 
attention to the solicitations of the Kh ali fah. and, conse- 
quently, enmity arose between them. Matters assumed 
.such an aspect that Bakhtyar was not .safe from the designs 
of Al-Muti’u-L’illah ; and the informers of Bakhtyar 
warned him that the Khalifah meditated treachery towards 
him. Bakhtyar sought his opportunity, according to the 
.statement contained in the Hi.story of Ibn-Hai§am, and 
a.ssembled together all the Kazis and ’Ulama — judges, 

^ The oldest MS. has Zla-yi ; but one of the others ha.s Sabi, and another 
Safi, wliich is one and the same thing, and I also find Guzidah quotes, as one 
of its authorities, the Kitabd-Naji of Sabi-i<Dabir, or Sabi, the secretary ; and, 
among the events recorded in Fasi^i-i in the year 365 h., is the death of Sabit, 
son of Sinan, son of Sabit, son of Kiirrah, surnamed Abu Kurrah, i 4 s-Sd(n^ in 
the month of Zi-Ka’dah, the author of the Sannafah-ut-Tarikll, containing a 
history of events between the years 195 H., and 343 H, This, no doubt, is the 
author referred to by the TarxjkJi-i- Guzidah, and our author. 

^ As before stated, the father of Bakhtyar was named Abu-l-Husaind-A hmad, 
son of Buwiah, and his title was Mu’izz-ud-Daulah. Bakhtyiir's title was Tzz- 
ud-Daulah, Abu Mansurd-Bakhtyar. Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, the father of Bakht- 
yar, died at Baghdad, of which he was ruler on the part of his nephew, 
Amir ^Uzd-ud-Daulah, the head of the dynasty, on the 1st of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, 356 11. , but, according to other writers, on the i6thof that montli. He 
was known by the name of Ikta’, having lost his left hand, and the fingers of 
his right, in an affair with the Kurds of Kirman according to the Tarikh-i- 
Yafa'i, hut other writers say, with the Ivuch and BaluQh, a nomad tribe [two 
tribes] then inhabiting a portion of Kirman, according to the Burhan Kati’, 
and from whom the present Baluehfs are descended. Kuek in Persian, among 
other meanings, signifies a nomad, and in the Afghan language, Kochaey, 
which some persons, who know no better, imagine to be the name of an Afghan 
tribe, signifies pastoral ” or ** nomad.” 
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lawyers, and ecclesiastics — and transferred the office of 
Khalifah * to the son of Al-Muti’u-L’illah whose name 
was Abu-Bikr-i-’Abd-ul-Karim, and gave him the title 
of Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah. As soon as he was installed in the 
lOiilafat, he gave his daughter * in marriage to Bakhtyar, 
Buwiah, and he became the chamberlain and lieutenant 
of the Kh ilafat. 

Soon after this dignity was conferred upon Bakhtyar, 
he set out for Ahwaz in order to levy the revenues and 
taxes. Sabuk-Tigin, Chashni-gir, [cup-bearer or taster] 
who was Bakhtyar’ s deputy, began to act insubordinately 
towards his master, and took the power out of his hands 

IV. FANA KHUSRAU*, son OFAL-HASAN, son of BUWiAH, 

DlLAMi. 

The title borne by Fana Khusrau was ’Uzd-ud-Daulah ^ 
and he was a proud and haughty prince, but was, at the 
same time, endowed with great intellect and valour. 

The direction of the affairs of the country, and the diffe- 
rent forces were left under his control ; and the whole of 
the property and treasure of the dependencies of the Dar- 

^ The author himself stales, in his account of the Kh alifahs. Section IV., 
tliat AI-Muti’u-L/illah abdicated in favour of his son, in 363 H ., on account of 
his infirmities. Other historians confirm it ; but, in Fasih-i, it is said that he 
abdicated at tlxe end of Muharrain, 364 H., having previously been stricken 
with palsy, and died two months afterwards. It niu.st also be remembered 
that the Buwiah rulers were Shi’ahs, hence probably tlieir severity towards 
the Khalifahs. 

^ Her name was Shah-i-Zainan, and she had a dowry of 100,000 dinars. 

^ See note at page 63. 

^ Al-Fanakati considers P'ana Khusrau third prince of the dynasty. 

^ In 366 H., Rukn-ud-Daulah, Abu ’Ali-i-Hasan, son of Buwiah, brother 
of ’Imad-ud-Daulah, the founder of the dynasty, died. Some say he died in 
365 II. He had succeeded his elder brother, Tmad-ud-Daulah, who died 
without issue, in the sovereignty of Fars, the sovereign of which was, in that 
family, considered suzeifiin over the other two branches, who ruled in TraV, 
and at Baghdad. Rukn-ud-Daulah bequeathed his dominions in the following 
manner:— To his youngest brother, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Ahmad, he left Kirman. 
He afterwards became Amir-ul-Umra at Baghdad. He was the father of 
EaKtityar ; and our author calls him Al-Hasan, and says he was the second 
prince of the dynasty. To ’U?d-ud-Daulah, Abu Shuja-’i-Fana Khusrau, his 
eldest son, he left the sovereignty of Fars ; and he became the head of the 
^ family, and suzerain over all. To his second son, Muayyid-ucl-Daulah, Abu 
Nasr, he left Tra^ and its dependencies ; and to his youngest son, Fakhr-ud- 
Daiilah, ’All, he bequeathed Rai, Hamadan, ^Cazwin, and other territory in 
A?:arbafjan. 
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til-Khilafat came into his possession. The reason of this 
was, that, when Bakhtyar set out for Ahwaz, to collect the 
revenue due to the Bait-ul-Mal, or Khaltfah’s treasury ®, 
Sabuk-Tigin, the Ch ashni-gir [cup-bearer], who was his 
deputy at Baghdad, assembled the Turks together, and 
opposed the authority of Bakhtyar, drove out the Dilamis, 
broke out into open revolt, and began to act in an over- 
bearing and tyrannical manner. They [the Turks and 
Sabuk-Tigin] commenced shedding the blood of Musal- 
mans, and carrying off their females. ’Izz-ud-Daulah, 
Bakhtyar. sent to acquaint his uncle Abu-l-Hasan ®, son of 
Buwiah, who was ruler of Rai, with what had occurred ; 
and to his first cousin, Fana Khusrau-i-Abu ^uja’, who 
held the government of Pars, he also gave information ; 
and solicited assistance from both of them. A large army 
was assembled, and Fana Khusrau came to his aid with 
the troops of Pars ; and Abu-l-Hasan, his uncle, despatched 
his forces to co-operate with them. 

The combined troops marched towards Ba g hdad ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin, with the Turks and other forces, moved out 
of Baghdad, and advanced to meet them. When Sabuk- 
Tigin and his adherents reached the village of 'Akul he 
was taken ill, and died after four days. The Turks were 
defeated ; and they took along with them from Baghdad, 
the Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, and marched 
towards Nahrwan, in order again to encounter Fana Khus- 
rau. They were defeated a second time, however, and 
retired towards Musil. 

Fana Khusrau entered Baghdad, and found with respect 
to the affairs of his cousin, Bakhtyar, that he was in the 
habit of passing his time in gaiety and pleasure, and that 
he was no longer fit for and capable of directing the affairs 
of government. He therefore seized Bakhtyar. and put 
him in durance. The latter sent a letter of complaint to 
his uncle, Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, the father of Fana 
Khusrau, ruler of Rai, saying : “Your son, Fan a Khusrau. has 
seized me without cause or reason, and has imprisoned me.” 

* Intended, according to the Kur’an, “ For God, His Apostle, his kindred, 
the orphan, the ])oor, and travellers. ” 

® As before stated, the name of Rukn>ud>Daulah, the uncle of Bakhtyar, 
was Abu ’Ali-i-Hasan. 

7 A sm.all town or village in the Musil [not Mo.sal] territory. 
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The father of Fana Khusrau issued a mandate to his son, 
directing him to set Bakhtyar at liberty. This he did, and 
he [Fana Khusrau] returned to Fars ; but, when his father 
died, Fana Khusrau proceeded to Baghdad, again seized 
Bakhtyar. and put him to death, after which he took pos- 
session of the territory of Baghdad, and the control of the 
affairs of the ]^ilafat ®. 

He entered into a compact with the Samani Amtrs for 
the mountain tracts, or Highlands of ’Irak, as far. as Tabar- 
istan, of which he received the tenure from them, at the 
rate of one thousand dinars per day. 

Fana Kkusrau ruled with vigour and energy ; and, as 
before stated, was excessively proud, but of great spirit and 
resolution. He had, however, great dread of death, so 
much so that not a soul dared to mention before his throne, 
in any way, the name of the Gor-i-Dashti, or Wild Ass, 
because Gor also signifies a grave ; and it is stated that 
he commanded that all graveyards should be enclosed with 
lofty walls, so that his eyes might not behold a grave. Of 
his pride and grandeur the follovvdng is a specimen. After 
his decease, eight thousand napkins and handkerchiefs, of 
great price and fineness of fabric, befitting a king, were 
found, belonging to him, of brocade, linen, and Egyptian 
tuzl^, threaded and embroidered with gold, and orna- 
mented with jewels, with which he was wont to wipe his 
mouth and nose, and which fetched the price of 50,000 
dinars of gold. 

When his end drew near, he affixed his seal to mandates 
and decrees, which he gave into the hands of his secretary, 
directing him to fill them up according to the best of his 
own ability and judgment, and to issue, and carry them 
into execution, and not to let people know of his death. 
For a period of four months his decease was kept con- 

* ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Abu Mansur-i-Bakhtyar, issaid,by the author of the Mujmal- 
i-Fa§ih-T, to have ended his days at Baghdad, in 367 h., having been put to 
death by his nephew, ’U?d-ud-Daulah, Abu Shuja-h-Fana Khusrau, after he 
had ruled there for a period of eleven years and some months, at the age of 
thirty-six, and Baha ud-Daulah, Khusrau Firuz, son of ’U?d-ud-Daulah, his 
nephew, succeeded him as ruler of BaghdM. 

• The name of an expensive and fine fabric so called from being the peculiar 
manufacture of a town or city of that name, now in ruins. It is said to have 
been manufactured from flax ; but tuz is also the name of the bark of a tree 
like the papyrus. 
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cealed, and they continued to place his corpse upon the 
throne, so that people, from a distance, could see him, as 
they supposed, as usual. When his end drew near, he 
directed that ashes should be spread upon the floor, in 
which he rolled about, exclaiming, “ What advantageth all 
my wealth and my sovereignty, since death has overcome 
me !” until he ceased to be. 

His death took place in the month of Ramazan, in the 
year 373 li. ‘ The Almighty alone is eternal. 

V. AL-MARZABAN, .son of FANA KHUSRAU, DlLAMi. 

On the decease of his father ’Uzd-ud-Daulah, the 
Khaltfah. Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, conferred upon him the title 
of Sam.5am-ud-Daulah, and raised him to his father’s 
office ^ 

The Khalifah treated him with great esteem and distinc- 
tion. He embarked on board a vessel on the river Dijlah 
[Tigris] and proceeded to the palace of Fana Khusrau. and 
oaid a visit of consolation and condolence to his son. Mar- 

,ifc 

zaban, and conferred considerable honours and dignities 
upon him. The Khalifah left the administration of affairs 
in his hands, and showed great respect and honour towards 

^ ^LJ?d-ud-Daulali died, it is .said, at Shiraz, lii.s capital, although Guzidah 
says, at Baghdad, which is not probable, 15th of Ramadan, 372 H. He wa.s 
buried in the Mashad, or sepulchre, [especially for those killed fighting fur^ 
their religion] of the Kh alifah ’All, and his son Imam Husain, which was 
one of the buildings founded liy him. The same illustrious prince also founded 
the groat Iiospital at Baghdad, and liberally endowed it ; and the great 
embankment over [as tlie historian from whom I quote says] the river Kiir, the 
like of wliich there is not in the world, called the Bandd-Amir. This is the 
same structure that Mac D. Kinneir refers to in his (geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire.” He says, “The river Bund-Emeer [sic] takes its name 
from a dyke [in Persian a bund] erected by the celebrated Ameer Azad-a- 
Daulah, Delemi”[!]. 

Among other great works carried out by him were a town founded opposite 
Sh iraz, named Sukd-Amir [plural of Sal^, a market, <S:c.], the walls of 
Madinah, and a splendid Sarae or palace, at Baghdad, called the Saraed- 
Sultan. He was succeeded, in the government of Baghdad, by his son, 
i^amsain-ud-Daulah, Al-Marzaban, wliich latter word is derived from n/ar:;, a 
boundary, border, &c., and signifies the governor of a frontier, and the like. 
He is also called Abil-Kalinjar, and sometimes Kanjar, the meaning or deri- 
vation of which, the Burhan Katt\ the Farang-i-Jahangfrf, and other works, 
do not give. Kaljar, in Persian, signifies war, battle, &c. 

^ This is absurd, for the Kh alifahs had long before been stripped of all ■ 
power, and were mere dradows of .sovereignty. 
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him. He [Marzaban] exercised the authority at Baghdad 
until his brother, Abu-l-Fawaris, rose against him *. 


VI. ABU-L-FAWARLS, MAKAN^ son of FANA latUSRAU, 

DiLAMi. 

He was ruler of Kirman ; and, when he became aware of 
the death of his father, and heard of the exalted position of 
his brother at the Dar-ul-Khilafat. he assembled troops in 
Kirman, and entered Fars, and seized upon that territory. 
He then advanced to Ahwaz, and possessed himself of that 
likewise, having expelled from thence his brother Abi-ul- 
Hasan-i-Abi Shuja’, son of Fana Khusrau. and then he 
pushed on to Basrah. Having gained possession of that 
place he marched towards Baghdad. 

When the news of his approach, and his designs, reached 
Baghdad, his brother, Samsam-ud-Daulah, Marzaban, son 
of Fana Khusrau. came out and waited on him, in order to 
.show his submission and pay him homage. Abu-l-Fawaris- 
i-Makiin seized his brother, and deprived him of his sight 

Enmity and hostility now arose between the Turks and 
Dilamis ; and the Turks of Baghdad overcame their oppo- 
nents, and of the Dilamis about 4000 men were slain by 
them. After a short time, however, Abu-l-Fawaris over- 
threw them, and entered Baghdad, and assumed the 
administration of the affairs of the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The 
Khalifah. Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illah, conferred upon him the title of 
Sharaf-ud-Daulah ^ 

After him, the author has not found any annals respect- 
ing the Dialamah such as he could write down. What 

3 In the year 375 h. 

^ His correct titles and name are, Sharaf-ud-Daulah, Abu-l-Fawaris-i-Shir 
Zail, son of ’Uzd-ud-Daulah. All the copies of the work have ‘‘Makaii,” 
but it is not mentioned by any other writer that I am acquainted with. 

^ He was imprisoned in the fortress of ^Umman after being blinded in 375 H. ; 
and on the death of Sharaf-ud-Daulah, who had dethroned him, he was again 
brought fortl}, blind as he was, and reinstated. After about nine months. Shams- 
iid-Daulah, ^AJi, son of Sharaf-ud-Daulah, rose against him, whom he defeated 
in 379 H.; but Baha-ud-Daulah now ro.se against him, and civil contention 
continued for some time, till, in 380 H., the sons of 7 .zz-ud-Daiilah, Bakhtyar, 
put him to death. 

^ Sh araf-ud-Daulah, and Zain-ul-Millat, in 377 H. He died in the month 
of Jamadi-uI-AMlir, 379 H., after reigning seven years over Kirman, and six 
months at Baghdad. 
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was contained in histories, and what came to his heariner. 
has been entered herein, so that this work may not be 
without mention of those princes ; and he hopes that those 
who may peruse it will extend pardon and indulgence to 
the author for any shortcomings 

7 The dynasty of the Biiwiahs did not terminate until 459 IL, or eighty* two 
years after the date of our author’s account of them, when it fell before the 
power of the Saljuks. His great mistake throughout has been in not keeping 
the rulers of Fars, ’Irak, and Kirman, separate from those who ruled at 
Baghdad. AI P'anakatl gives a more accurate account of this dynasty, 
although a very abridged one. The last of the family was Abu ’Ali-i- 
Kai-khusrau, son of ’Izz-ul-MuIuk, who died in 487 li., and who submitted to 
Alb-Arsalan, and had a small tract of territory assigned to him. * 



SECTION XI. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE YAMINIAHS AL-MAHMODIAH 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE RACE OF SABUK-TIGIN. 

The pages of this section* are devoted to the mention of 
the Maliks and Sultans of the dynasty of Nagir-ud-Din, 
Sabuk-Tigin, and of Sultan Yamin-ud-Daulah, Nizam-ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Kasim, Mahmud, the Conqueror, and to the 
description of the events in their lives ; to an account of 
their lineage ; to the record of their justice and equity, 
and the incidents in their reigns ; to the vicissitudes and 
changes in the fortunes, and the dominion of the sovereigns 
of that family of exalted power and might, from the outset 
of the career of the Amlr-i-Ghazi. Sabuk-Tigin, to the end 
of the reign of Khusrau Malik, the last of that dynasty of 
kings, in an abridged and concise form, in order that this 
Tabakat of kings and nobles may be illumined by the 
mention of their lineage and their titles, and the pages of 
this history be adorned and ennobled by the relation of 
the deeds of those sovereigns of Islam, whom may the 
light of Almighty God illumine ! 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl, Al-Hasan-i-Baihakt *, in his chronicle 

* So called from Mahmud's title of Yamm-ud-Daulah. 

® The printed edition of the TABAKAT-I-NA^IRI, edited by Lieiit.- 
Colonel W. N. Lees, LL. D. , and his Maulawis, commences from this Section. 
It forms No. 42—50 of the Bii!i,iotiieca Indica, New Series. I have been 
unable to make any it for a very cogent reason, that not a page of 'it is 
correct. Whole scnterii»s are often wanting, and, at times, much more ; and 
the names of persons and places are frequently wrongly spelt. The work, 
however, appears to have been printed from the text of the MS. No. 1952 of 
the India Office Library, and the Royal Asiatic Society’s MS,, to which I have 
before alluded, both of which are the most defective and incorrect of any I have 
collated. The same errors occur in each, in nearly every instance. To 
restore the text would be impossible without entirely reprinting the work. I 
may say, however, that the state of most of the MSS. I have collated is such 
that it would be impossible to give any thing like a correct version without 
examining the number of copies which I have been so fortunate as to find in 
different Libraries, and^others which have been placed at my disposal through the 
kindness of their owners, and of the Imperial Russian Government in particular. 

® So called from Baiha^, the name of his native town, w'hich is also called 
Mukir, in Zawulistan. His correct name will be found in note *, page 87. 
The passage above quoted may have been contained in the first portion of his 
work ; but is not to be found in what has been preserved, as far as we know. 
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entitled “ Tarikh-i-Nasiri,” relates the following tradition 
told him by the august Sultan Mahmud himself, which the 
latter had heard from his father, the Amir Sabuk-Tigin, 
[namely] that his [Sabuk-Tigin’s] father used to be called 
bythc nameof KaraBah-kam; and that his [proper] namewas 
Huk ; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language is called 
Bah-kam ; and that the meaning of Kara Bah-kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull * ; and every where that the 

^ Jn eight copies of the text the words occur, and of this number 

one MS. says, that these 7urJ^ish words mean but all the other 

copies differ. In the very old MS, previously referred to, which copy I shall 
lieic call No. i MS., the passage stands as follows: — 
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Turks, in Turkistaii, heard his name mentioned, they fled 
before him on account of his energy and valour. 

Imam Muhammad ’All, Abu-l-Kasim, ’Imadi in his 
work, the “ Tarikh-i-Maidul,” states, that Amir Sabuk- 


It will be noticed that four copies say his name was or Hury, 

which might possibly be read [Huk, or Hau\c], as in the two best copies, 
whilst in two other copies the word is [Juk, or Jauk], and in another 
[JunJ. Then comes the signification of the Turkish word, as it is called, 

In five copies, it is said to mean in one in another in a third 

in three others and in one The printed text has The 

Arabic words contained in two copies of the text — in one of the best 

and one of the most modern — would be intelligible enough, but we are told tliat 
the words, whether;!/ or !/ are Turkish, and that they signify 

[of the printed text], and whichever we 

choose to select, and we must presume that these Avords are intended for the 
l^ersian equivalents of the Turkish. Tlie word /nusf be — Ghajz- gb ao — 

also written — Gh ajz>gha, and, at times, — Ghaz-ghao ; and as ^ in 

the Persian language is permii table to ^ the words are, and may be respectively 
written, or signifying a Khita’i />ul / — the Yak [lios Grun- 

niens], found in the vast mountain tracts of Central Asia, north of Hindustan, the 
tail of whicli is fastened to the manes and necks of horses, and as an ornament to 
Tartar and Turkish standards [hence ‘‘a PachalC’ of so many ‘Mails 'fhe 
author from vAdiom I take this says, “Its real name is Gao-i-Khita’i, the 
Kh ita^i bull, and is called k^tos by the Rumis [Greeks], Avho say it is a ‘ sea- 
/lorsc/ It is also called the ‘Silk Bull,’ as anjLj^^also signify silk/’ The 
word or, more correctly, </ is, of course, tTre Turkish for in 

Persian In Elliott’s India, vol. ii., p. 266, the passage in question 
is thus translated: “His [Subuktigm’s] hither was called yaa^. [troop], 
and in Turki they call a troop hahkam [on whose autliority, I Avonrler?] so tliat 
the meaning of the name Kard-bahkam is black -troop.” 

From this it will be seen that the translator has discarded altogetlier, both 

jLs. of M SS. 10 and 11, and of the printed text, and has given the per- 
son’s Turkish real name as the equivalent [the Persian equivalent, it must be su})* 
posecflpof his Turkish ///r^iame; so according to this theory means troop, 
and also means tr<yi^^'^but what becomes of the Persian translation 
^c,y the translator say^W^liot ! Jau^, however, is Arabic for a party, a troop, 
&c., but what may mean, remains to be proved. I have an idea, 
however, from the manner in which the word is written, in one place, in one of 
the MSS., viz. — Baj-kam, that j^Gs — Bali-kam — is an error of some early 
copyist [but ^ and ^ are interchangeable] for — Bach-kam, “n 7w^,” 
which word is used, but not commonly, in Persian, and probaldy is Turkish ; 
and it is not impossible that the author quoted may have been under the 
impression that a Khita’I bull was the same beast ^ wolf, and, 

therefore, I am inclined to think that the correct interpretation is, that Sabuk- 
Tigin’s father was called in Turkish, the Black Wolf, meaning a soldier 
of [black being expressive of excess, &c,] excessive fieiiceness and daring. 
This reading, as I have said before, is not certain f but 1 do not think any thing 
more intelligible can be made of it without Baiha^t’s work to refer to ; but 
that portion does not appear to be in existence. 

^ A few copies have [Hamadi], which is incorrect. 
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Tigin was a descendant of Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar — the last 
of the sovereigns of Persia — and, that, at the time that Yaz- 
dijurd was murdered in the mill in the territory of Marw, 
which was during the Khilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, 
’Usman, the family and dependents of Yazdijurd fled before 
the troops of Islam into Turkistan, and reached the frontier 
district of Nakhistan * in that territory, and there took up 
their residence, and intermarried with the people. After 
two or three generations had passed away, they ^ became 
Turks ; and their palaces are still standing in that coun- 
try ®, 

The pedigree of Sabuk-Tigin is given in the above 
history after the manner in which it is here entered, in 
order that it may come under the notice of the king of 
the world * — May the Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty ! 
— and of such others as may peruse this work, viz. : — Sabuk- 
Tigin, son of Huk-i-Kara Bah-kam, son of Karah [Kara i*] 
Arsalan, son of Karah [Kara i*] Mallat [or Millat], son of 
Kara Na’miin, son of Firuz-i-Bam-sinjan [.^], or Barsin- 
jan [i*]*, .son of Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar. or Yazdijurd, the king. 

I. AMiR-UI.-CyiAZl* NASlR-UD-DiN-ULLAlI, SABUK-TIGIN. 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl-i-Baihak! states that, during the reign 
of Abd-ul-Malik-i-Nuh, the Samant, there was a merchant 
named Nagr, the Haji [pilgrim], who purchased Sabuk- 

® but in three copies and in one 1 am not satisfied that 

this name is correct, still five copies of the work agree in tlie reading,, above. 
Both the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, the R. A. S.|MS., and the Petersburg 
copy 572 Abb. are minus another 711 ne words hercylEirid the printed text is the 
same. The place is not mentioned in Masalik wa Mamalik or Asar-ul-Bilad. 

7 Their descendants doubtlcs.s. 

* Another writer states that Kara Firuz, the fifth ancestor of Sa])uk-Tigfn,' 
who was son of Yazdijurd, became ruined during the Kh ilafat of ’Usman, left 
his country, and retired into Turkistan ; and there his descendants continued 
to dwell until 335 H., when Alb-Tigfn made an incursion into that country. 
He carried off from thence three thousand captives, and among them was 
Sabuk-Tigin. Another author states that Alb-Tigin purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
at Nishapnir, when stationed there in command of the Saman! forces. 

• “The king of the world,” here referred to by the author, is that shadow of 
a monarch to whom he dedicated his work. It is a very slight specimen of his 
slavish flattery of him, and of others. 

' This name occurs in eight MSvS., but none of them are very distinct : one 
has Bar-sinja, son of Parwiz, son of Yazdijurd. 

® Gha.7,1 signifies a conqueror, one who makes war upon infidels. 
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Tigin and brought him to Bukhara. Perceiving in his 
countenance evident signs of capacity and energy, the 
Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Chamberlain], Alb-Tigin, purchased 
him He accompanied his master into Tukharistan. when 
the government of that territory was entrusted to him ; 
and subsequently, when the government of Khurasan * was 
made over to Amir Alb-Tigin, Sabuk-Tigin attended him 
thither also. After .some time had passed away, Alb-Tigin, 
through the vicissitudes of fortune, retired towards Ghazni n. 
and subdued the territory of Zawulistan, and wrested 
Ghaznin out of the hands of Amir Abu-Bikr-i-Lawik ^ 
Eight years subsequently to these events Amir Alb- 
Tigin died, and his son, Is-hak, succeeded to his father’s 
authority. He entered into ho.stilitics against Lawik, but 
was defeated, and retired to Bukhara, to the court of Amir 
Mansur, son of Niih, Samani, and there continued until 

* See note *, page 70. 

* See under the reign of Mansur, son of Nut, the eighth sovereign of the 
Samani dynasty. 

* ‘^In the year 322 IL, Alb-Tigin, the Turk, the slave of the Samani 

dynasty, took Gliaznin, and Lawik, the Wali [the word here signifies a 
chief or sovereign, as he does not appear to have l')een subject to the Sainatus] 
of that territory, Nothing more is mentioned respecting Alb-Tigin, in the 

work from which I have extracted these occurrences, until 346 H. There had l.)een 
repeated changes in the government of Hirat for some time past, and considerable 
disorder had arisen therein, ‘‘ In 346 H.,*' I find that “Abu Mansur, son of 
’Abd-ur-Kazzak, the Wall of llirat and its dependencies, gave up his appoint- 
ment, and withdrew to Tus again, in consequence of which great agitation and 
commotion arose at Hirat. On this becoming known to the Samani court, 
the Hajib, Alb-Tigin, who appears from this to have administercaj the affairs 
of Gh aznin since 322 H., was entrusted with the government. He sent to 
Hirat, as his deputy, Is^^^ak-i-Tahiri ; but he was very shortly removed, and 
Hasan, son of Ribrd, was sent to replace him. In 350 n. Abu- 1 -Hasan -i- 
Simjur was sent to govern Hirat ; and, in the following year, having been 
promoted to the rank of Sabib-ul-Jai§h [Commander-in -Chief of an army], 
he proceeded to Nisjiapur, and was succeeded, at Hirat, by Abu-l-Hasan, 
son of ’Ujnro, Faryabi. After he had held it four months the government 
was bestowed upon Talhah, son of Muhammad, Nisa^L In the following 
year, “352 ir., Alb-Tigin, the Turk, died at Ghaznin. and was succeeded in 
the government by his son, Is-bak,” subordinate, of course, to the Samani 
sovereigns, although Mr. E, Thomas, in his paper “On THE COINS OF THE 
Kings of Ghazni, in Ro. As. Soc. Journal for 1859, styles them iin^s and 
speaks of their reigns^ when they were merely subordinate governors. The 
most astonishing thing, however, is, how our author makes out that Alb-Tigin 
died eight after his seizure of Ghaznin. From 322 to 352 H. is a period 
of thirty years ; but then he generally eschews dates. According to Fasi\i-t 
and others, Alb-Tigin was born in 267 n., and died in the year above-mentioned. 
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that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to him, 
when Is-hak came back again to Ghaznin. and regained 
possession of it. After a year Is-hak died when Balka- 

* Is-hak succeeded his father in the government in 352 H. , and died in 355 H., 
and so ruled for about fmtr years. Among the events of the year 353 u., 
Fasih-i mentions that “Amir Is-laV, son of All)-Tigfn, attended by Sabuk- 
Tigfn, his father’s slave — who is mentioned for the first time in that work — 
fled from Ghaznin. and proceeded to Bukhara, and oljtaiiied the investiture of 
the government of that province from the Samani sovereign. ” In the follow- 
ing year, 354 H., the same work states that “Is-hak, son of Alb-Tigin, the 
7 \irk, the slave of the bouse of Samani, returned to Ghaznin again, and fought 
against l.awlk [this name is also confirmed by other writers, and there is no 
doubt of its correctness], who, }n*evioiisly, had been Wall [sovereign or chief], 
of Ghaznin, and liad been ousted by Alb-l'igin. When Is-haJ^ retired to 
Samrkand, Lawik returned to but now that Is-^iak had come back 

again, Lawik again fled.” 

Mr, Thomas, in his paper just referred to, trusting implicitly, it would seem, 
to the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, and the R. A. S. copy of our author’s work, 
calls Afnify Abu Bikr-i-LawIk, the Anuk''' Jn those two MSS. Amlr^ Abu 
Bikr, is left out altogether, Init occurs in the other MSS., although some 
have e)yl and instead of yet in a note Mr. Thomas says, — 

I propose with hut sli^e^ht hesitation a rectification of the orthography to 
or ^ Lu??ig/uin,^ the Lampagcc of classical wriie 7 ’sf from a pcrso 7 ial to a local 
name! Into what mazes of error do not the “classical writers” draw their 
disciples as regards Oriental history! See note K., Jilliott’s India, vol. ii., 
last par., which is quite to the point. 

On the death of Is-tia^c, Balka-Tigin, the slave of Alb- 7 'igin, succeeded to the 
government of Ghaznin, by order of Airnr Nub, son of Nasr, the Samani 
sovereign. Balka-Tigin died in 362 H., after being governor years. Mr. 
Thomas, on this j)a.ssage in our author, in which (he latter says Balka-Tigin 
ruled ten years, remarks : “Two copies [of tlie work], out of the three I have 
at this moment the opportunity of consulting, give ten instead of two [years]; 
the former, however, is a palpable error.” 1 wonder on which side the error 
lies really? This is not all. In his remarks on the “coin of Mansur, son of 
Nuh, with the name of Balka-Tigin under the symbol, on the obverse f Mr. 
Thomas gives a translation of his Excellency, State Counsellor Von Dorn’s 
description, and a woodcut of it, contained in the St. Petersburg Journal. 
If the translation is correct, of which there can be but little doubt, 
his Excellency must have been sorncw’hat in the dark respecting the 
Samaius, and their connexion wdth Ghaznin, which formed ])arl of their 
dominions. \Vliat I refer to is this; “History mentions only the conquest 
of Alp-'Pigln, but is silent in regal'd to the rule of fhe Stimdms in Ghazna. 
We see from our coin that Balka, or Bulka-Tagin, in the year A.ii. 359 w as 
chief of the Sdmdni party in this city. His no.me apj^ears already on the 
Balkh coins of A. H. 324. Subsequently he passed iwer to Alptegin^s cause [\] 
became chamberlain under Abii Ishak, and is said to have ascended the throne 
after the death of the latter in A.H. 365.” This is absurd. What sort of 
history can it be that is silent in regard to the rule of “ the Sdmanis in GJjaz- 
nin,” when it formed an integral part of their empire ? Balka-Tigin, in 
324 H., was governor of the province of which Balkh was the seat of govern- 
ment, hence his name on the coin referred to. 
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Tigiii, who was the chief or commander of the Turkish 
troops, was raised to the government. He was a just 
and pious man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. 
He exercised the authority for a period of ten years, and 
died. Sabuk-Tigin was in his service. 

After the death of Amir Balka-Tigtn, Pirey succeeded to 
the authority k He was a great villain ; and a body of people 
wrote from ^aznin to Abu ’Ali-i-Law!k, and invited him 
to come there. Abu ’Ali-i-Lawik acceded to their request, 
and brought along with him the son of the ^ah, or king, 
of Kabul to assist him. When they reached the vicinity 
of Charkh'*, Sabuk-Tigm, with a body of five hundred 
Turks, .suddenly fell upon them, and defeated them, killed 
a great number of their followers, took them captive also, and 
slew them. He also captured ten elephant.s, and brought 
them to Ghaznin. 

' Such a great success having been gained by Sabuk- 
Tigtn, and all having become quite sated with the 
villainies and misdeeds of Pirey, with one accord, they 
raised Sabuk-Tigin to the direction of affairs. On 
Friday, the 27th of the month of Sha*ban. 366 il.®, Amir 

^ Our author Is quite correct as to Pirey, but gives no details or dates. I will 
furnish them. ‘^On the death of Balka-Tigin, in 362 11., Pirey, the slave of 
Alb-Tigln [as was his predecessor and successor also], obtained the govern- 
ment. In the following year, 363 H., Pirey, the Wall of GJiaznin, with the 
help of Sabuk-Tigin, fought a battle with a body of infidels who had advanced 
out of Hind for tlic purpose of seizing Ghaznin, overthrew them, and despoiled 
them. This event is confirmed from other annals. In the year 367 ii, I'lrey 
was deposed from the government [as our author records], and the government 
passed to Sabuk-Tigin.” He was confirmed by the Sainani ruler, but soon 
after, on the decline of their power, became independent in all things, except, 
I)erhaps, in name. 

The ^‘Kitab,” or Tarikh i-Yamini.” which is considered to be a very 
trustworthy and authentic history, contains, judging from Reynold’s version, 
not one word about Sabuk-Tigin having been Alb-Tigin’s s^ave^ although 
probably transferred as such to Balka-Tigin, and his son Ls-^la^c ; and makes 
no mention of the government of Amir Pirey, although he ruled over the 
province of Ghaznin for just jfive years. 

® A well known place situated a few miles from the right or east bank of 
the Lohgar river on one of the routes between Kabul and Gb^ismln. Abu- 1 - 
Fa?I, the secretary, mentions in the A’in-i-Akbari, that Charkh is so called 
after a pious man, one Maulana-i-Charkhi. 

^ FasihT says this took place in 367 H,, the same year that Tzz-ud- 
Daulah, Abu Man§ur-i-Baklltyar, Buwiah, was put to death at Baghdad. 
See page 63. In the same year Sabuk-Tigin ajipointed Abu-l-’Abbas, Al- 
Fa?l-i-Atnnad, son of Mu^iammad, Al-Isfaraini, his Wazir. He had acted 

F 
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Sabuk-Tigin, with a scarlet canopy held over him, and 
attended by a large following with standards, came down 
from the citadel, and proceeded to the Jami’ Masjid, or 
Great Mosque, and the administration of the government 
and the sovereignty of that province was settled upon him. 

Soon after, he put his forces in motion and marched 
from Ghaznin towards the adjacent parts, and took posses- 
sion of the districts of Bust, Zamin [district] of Dawar, the 
Zamin of Kusdar, and Bamlan, all Tukharistan, and Ghur \ 

On the side of Hind, he overthrew Jai-paP, with numerous 
elephants and a host of troops, and he rid the Samani 
family of Bughra Khan of Kashghar, and marched to 
Balkh, and sent back the Amir of Bukhara to take re- 
possession of his throne. 

During the time that Amir Sabuk-Tigin held the 
government, great deeds were performed ; and he com- 
pletely put an end to the iniquitous heresy of the Batiniah 
schismatics in Khurasan ®. 


in the same office to Fayil^-i-Khasah, and, after the latter’s defeat, Amir 
Sal)uk-Tigin tr>ok him under his patronage. Wazir does not necessarily mean 
the inini.ster of a prince only; and Sabuk-Tigin was not yet inde- 

pendent. 

* The mode of spelling the word by its people, and on the authority of the 
Burhan-i-Kati’ and other work.s. 

^ “In 369 H., Jai-pal, ‘ BadsJtah’ of Hind, as he is termed, marched an army 
towards Ghaznin to attack Amir Nasir-nd-Din, Sabuk-Tigin; but an accom- 
modation was come to, and J ai-pal again retired, ” This is quite a different affair 
from that in wliicli Sabuk-Tigin assisted Amir Pirey, mentioned in a previous 
note. It must be remembered too, that, at this time, the country west of the Indus, 
between Safid-Koh west, and the Salt-Range on the east, and Hindu-Kush, 
extending as far west as Kabul, was still under Hindu rule. The Afghans 
had not extended northward of the river Kurmah [erroneously called the 
Kurum and Koorum] at this time, 

^ Our author says nothing about the affair of Bust in 370 11., or of Sabuk- 
Tigin ’s raid on the frontier districts of Hind in 376 H., when he carried off 
many captives and much booty. In the same year he took possession of the 
territory of Kusdar, In 378 H., Sabuk-Tigin again encountered Jai-pal, king 
of Hind, who was routed, and pursued by him, A peace was afterwards con- 
eluded, the terms being that “Jai-pal should cede unto Sabuk-Tigin /tw of 
lhey?>/V;vAff^j' of Hind on the side of Ghaznin^ and one hundred elephants.” In 
38011., an occurrence took place, ivhich few writers have noticed, namely, 
the imprisonment of Mahmud in the fortress of Ghaznin, by his father’s orders, 
where he remained until the following year. In 382 11, Amir Nuh, son of 
Mansur, Samani, reached Hirat, attended by Sabuk-Tigin, and marched 
against Abu 'Ali-i.Simjur, whom they defeated. See page 46, and note. In 
384 H. Amir Nuh conferred the government of Khurasan upon Sabuk-Tigin ; 
and in the same year Amir Nuh defeated Abu-’Ali*i-Simjur at Nishapur, In 
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In the month of Shawwal. 384 H., his son, Amir 
Mahmud, was made captain-general of the forces of Khura- 
san, and received the title of Saif-ud-Daulah, while Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin himself received that of Na$ir-ud-D!n-ullah *. 
Abu-l-Hasan-i-Simjur they defeated and repulsed, and 
Khurasan became cleared of their enemies. 

Amir Sabuk-Tigin was a man of great valour and intre- 
pidity, just and pious, faithful, true to his word, not 
avaricious of other men’s goods, kind and compassionate to 
his people, and a discerner between right and wrong ; and, 
in fact, every sign and indication of all such virtues and 
accomplishments as are desirable in kings and nobles, the 
Almighty had amply endowed him with. He ruled for a 
period of twenty years ; and was fifty-six years old when 
he died. His decease took place on the frontier of Bal kh. 
at the village of Madru-mue in the year 387 H. 

His sons were Isma’ll ®, Na§r, Mahmud, Husain, Hasan, 
and Yusuf. 


II. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, YAMiN-UD-DAULAII, NIzAM-UD-DIN, 
AB 0 -L.]^ASIM, MAIIMUD-I-GHAZi, SON OF SABUK-TIGIN?. 

Sultan Mahmud-i-Ghazi was a great monarch, and was 
the first among the sovereigns of Islam, who was styled 


385 U. Sabuk-Tigin defeated Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, and Fayi^ at Tus. Among 
the events of the year 387 H. recorded inP’a§iti-i, are the deaths of Amir Nul?, 
son of Man§ur, Samani, and Naf ir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin, tlie MawE, or manu- 
mitted slave of the house of Samani. 

* Fiom the Samani sovereigns, see page 47. Abu 'Ali, the son of Abu 
9asan-i-Simjur was the person who was defeated : Abu-l-IjAsan, the father, 
had died previously. See pages 45 and 48. 

* This name is written in various ways Barmal-Madrue, Madrue, Madriwi, 
and, in one MS., Tirmaz. In the translation of Yamini, p. 201, it is said that 
a palace [!] was erected at the place where he died, and that it was named 
Sahl-ibad. Bmhaki says his tomb is at Afghan-Shak a place mentioned by 
Babar. 

* Isma’fl succeeded his father j but our author ignores him as a sovereign, 
which is not correct, for Isma’il was only dethroned in 389 H., two years after 
the decease of his father, by Malunud, who sent him to the fortress of Kalinjar, 
“now known as Talwarah,” according to Fasib-i. The same authority 
states: “ some say Isma’il was confined in the fortress of Juzjanan.” Fana- 
kati states that Ma^ud succeeded in 388 H., and that Isnu’d was sent to a 
fortress in 389 H. 

? Bai^awi considers Maf^mud to be the first sovereign of th»«, dynasty. 

F 2 
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Sultan* by the Court of the Khalifahs of Baghdad. He 
was born on the night of ’Ash ura, the loth of the month 
Muharram, in the year 361 H.®, in the seventh year of the 
government of Amir Balka-Tigin, at Ghaznin. 

About one hour before his being ushered into the world, 
Sabuk-Tigtn, his father, saw in a dream, that there began to 
issue from the chafing-dish [used in those countries instead 
of having fire-places in the wall, and placed in the centre of 
the apartment] in his room, a tree, which began to grow to 
such a height that the whole world began to be over- 
shadowed by it. When he awoke from his sleep, he began 
to ponder in his mind what the interpretation of this 
dream could be, when a bearer of good news presented 
himself, bringing intelligence that the Almighty had been 
pleased to give him a .son. At this joyful announcement 
Sabuk-Tigin became overjoyed, and said to the mes- 
senger : “ I have given him the name of Mahmud 

The same night also upon which Mahmud was born, the 
idol-temple of Wahand or Bihand [it may also be read 
Wahind, or Bahind], which was situated on the confines of 
Barshabur’, on the bank of the river Sind, split asunder. 

* There is a different version given as to how and when Malimud became 
styled Sultan. When Ma^imud took the fortress of TaV in Sijistan, by assault, 
and Khalaf was bx*ought before him, the latter addressed Mahmud by the title 
of Sultan. This pleased Malmiud so much that he gave Ehalaf his life. The 
titles bestowed upon Mahmud by the Khalifah. and also bestoM’^ed, according 
to BaihaVi, upon Mas’ud, were as follow : “ The right hand of the empire, 
defender of orthodoxy, the guardian of the true religion and of the true believers, 
the regulator of the faith, the friend of the Lord of the Faithful.” See note*, 
page 80. 

• Fasiti-f says he was born on that date in 360 h. 

^ The past. part, of the Arabic verb used as an adjective, signifying — 
laudable, praised, worthy, &c. 

2 Out of the thirteen MSS. collated, four agree respecting the word 
Barghabur, and three have Parglxawar. These are meant, probably, for the 
present Peshawar. Six copies have Nishabur ; and six copies say that the 
idol-temple in question was situated on the bank of the Sudarah [Sudharah 
is an old name of the Chinlb, see the Sadhura — farther on], 
and a f/t/i copy has, the bank of the Ab-i-Shudah ’Utbf putba] 

quoted in Elliot’s India, vol. ii. pp, 27 and 41, makes the “Sihiin” the Indus; 
and in Reynolds’ version of the same work, the Indus is called the ‘‘ Jihun !” 
I need scarcely mention that the first is the Jaxartes, and the last the Oxus. 
In the last named version, also, we have ‘‘ Wamund ” for “ Waihind,” The 
name of the idol-temple is written in three different ways in the various copies 
of the original collated : — which may be either Wabhind or Wabhand, 

in SIX MSS. ; — Bahind, or Bahand, or Bihand, in two; and — 
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lie was endowed with great virtues and vast abili- 

Waliand, or Wahincl, ui two. In copies, llie relative A follows diis 

name, but in three others we have ^ instead of which I have ceitainly 
seen used for but very rarely. The following will show at a glance what I 
mean. The original sentence, in the very old MSS. in my possession [which 
I call No. I.], stands thus : — 
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The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikll, in his account of the river of Kabul and 
its tributaries, taken from Abu Rihan, Al-Biruni, says, that, having passed by 
Larnghan, the united streams ‘‘join near the fort of Darunah, or Daruntah [the 
only place that can possibly V>e meant here is Daruntha — and fall 
into the river of Un-Nur and Kirat, or Karat \ after which the 

united waters meet together opposite the town [city] of Barshawar [one MS, 
compared has U;? or and become a mighty river called by the name 

of La’ir-wal. The village of Manliarah [ 5 ;^*-] lies on the east bank of the 
united waters [another MS. has, instead of this sentence, the ^ following 
^ called by the name of Ma^har^ signifying a ford or crossing placed] which fall 
into the Ab-i^Sind in front of [or near] the fort of Yitur, or Yatur [one MS. 
has Shetab— Mb^]. belonging to the town [or city] of Gandhar [how » 
Gandhar — can ever be mistaken for ^andahar — is inexplicable 
to me], which place [j-^^-] is called Wahind [or may be Dahind]/’ 

This place — Wahind, or Dahind, or whatever it may be proved to be — is 
that which our author refers to, no doubt, and is the same place, probably, as 
mentioned by Baihak! in one or two places in his History, although he does, 
not mention it as being on the bank of the river Sindh. I have never seen U 
written The printed text, edited by Morley, has and a MS. in 

my possession has j Some three years since I carefully compared the 
whole passage in tlie Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, with the work of AbFanakati, the 
Arabic copy of a portion of the former work, in the R. A. S/s Library, and 
other works ; and I am unable to agree either with Sir H. Elliot's first reading 
of it, in his Appendix p. 30, or Mr. Dowson’s new reading, in Elliot’s 
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ties ; and the same predominant star was in the as 


Histoky of India, edited by him, voL i. pp. 47 and 48, both of which differ 
widely from each other. Neither do I agree in the theory that Uhand 
not Ohind} so many miles above the junction of the Nibah, or river of 
Kabul with the Alxi-Sind, or Indus, is the place indicatcfl, in face of the 
statement of Aim Rihan, which is perfectly plain in the passage referred to, 
namely, that the river in qucslioii falls into the Alm-Sind, “ fropti or 
opposite the fort of \'itur or Wahind. 

If the western ])ank of the Indus vocre the right place to search for this spot, 
so (liflicult to trace, tlierc is Mahaban — not much unlike and 
to look at] together wdth (long, Ikhoh, and Ram-takht> mentioned by Abbott 
— although, from lus mo<lc of rendering Oriental words, it is impcyssi])le to tell 
what the originals may l>e — in his “ Cradus ad Aornovp'' in the Ben. As. 
Journal for 1854, and Rajah Ilodacy’s castle, as w^ell as ^‘Ohind.” There arc 
also extensive mins of a temple on a hill called Takllt-i-Bihi, about fifteen 
miles north-cast of the Kiibul river's junction witli the Landaey Sind, and 
some thirty miles north-east of Pe§liawrir, which I visited in 1849 [see my 
account of Beshnwar, Ikmi. Geogr. Journal, vol. x., for 1851-2]. Can this 
be the idol-temple which fell when Mahmud was ushered into tlie world? In 
the same vicinity, and within a few miles of each other, are “ Ka[)ir di (Bri”' — 

llie Infidel's Mount, and ^‘ Ihatah MinaralC’- tlie Fallen Minar, in Pushto, 

w'hich names bear a sfriking rcseml dance to Baihaki's fortress of *‘Giri'’or 
‘^Girt," and Man-Minarah hut boUi the places I h*ave mentioned are on 
the ivestenu not the ea>tern liauk, and the last lies above Uh.ind, wlrich latter 
name, in ah jirobalulily, is not ancient, but one of the many new designations 
given to places in tliat vicinity l)y the \'usufzi Afghans, wlicn they first con- 
cjuered (hose tracts on the Indus, I Ihfv^e made the early history of the Afghans 
my especial study for a |)articular purpose, and I have never met with the 
name of VVabliaml, Wahind, Bahind, or Wahband in tlie liistories containing 
the account of their conquests in those parts. 

Since the above was written, I Jiave looked over vol. ii. of Elliot's INDIA, 
and find that the author, at jiage 465, when referring to MahmiKrs fourteenth 
expedition into India, says that E'arishtnh in his work, as well as the Taba- 
Vat-i-Akbari,” and “ Kanzu-bMahpur,” which latter I have not examined, 
mention **the waters of A^ur a /id Kirdt'^ as fallihg into the Kabul river, pre- 
cisely as I had read the same words in the passage from Al-Biruni ; but the 
editor, Mr. Dowson, still persists, as he says in a note to the same page, in 
reading them “ Niirokirat.” Did he not consider that the second j in the 
words cjly ^ jiy might h^and? The darah of Niir Ls mentioned by Babar, 
and is well known still 

To return to the subject of Wahind. From the passage in the Jamb-ut- 
Tawarikh, and our author, “the fort belonging to the town or city of Gand- 
har, which place is called Waliind or Bahind, on the banks of the Sind, 
facing the junction of the Nil-Ab with the Aba-Sind,^^ must be looked for 
east of the Indus, near Attak-Banaras, in the vicinity of which extensive 
ruins of an ancient city are mentioned in the account of the building of the 
former fortress in Akbar's reign. Apollonius of Tyana, in his “Travels,’’ men- 
tions a lofty temple as situated outside the walls of Taxilas, a few miles of the 
Indus. [See Jour. R. A. S., vol xvii. p. 76.] These ruins were again 
noticed in the writings of a Mutmmraadan traveller towards the close of the 
last century. However, under any circumstances, and in wliatever manner w^e 
may read these names, which want the vowel-points, and are probably incor- 
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rectly copied, the situation of the rivers, and the number mentioned, will not 
agree with actual facts, 'the Muhammadan traveller I refer to, stales, from 
actual observation: **The Kabul river, after llv)\ving through the i/anr// of 
Minulnrf— called by the same name as the chief town of j(>ine<;l, 

to the north of lluU place, by the 1 ulikrt generally ktiown as llie river 

of l,ainghan ; and near the hf/i or mountain of Duruntha those streams 

arc joined by iiic Sur^lihoaid [Red-River], which then How past Jalalalvid on 
the east, and near the lonn of Kamah arc joined by the CJhitrar or Cititral 
[also called tlic Kamah], and thus united tiowon ton ards Pesh.auar. On issuing 
from the KJiaibar moiinlains at Micbant [not Ivliciinij, the united streams 
again separate into three branches, and thus iiniied\ jrass l,>y I'eshawar — 
which is some distance from the nearest branch — for some miles, and do not 
« unite again until just after receiving the Landaey Sind and its tributaries at 
iS’isatah, after which the united waters fall into the Indus a little above, and 
opposite Atiak/' The courses of rivers may alter in the lapse of centuries, in 
a Hat country, as tln.^ have in the RimjCib, in some instances, but not in such a 
rnomjtainous tract as llie KTilad an<l its tri])Utaries How through, on their way 
to the Indus. I cannot but coincide with Abud-FajI, the ‘secretary [but never 
‘‘minister'd of Akbar, in his remarks upon the accounts of India, written by 
early travellers, such as Al-l»irunl and others. He says, in the A'in-i- 
Akbari [1 give the pith of his remarks merely], that Fa na kail ^ l/djiz'Ahiiy 

a 7 ui oi/icrs^ zmde dimai ail (he aonsense that laas palmed off upon them; 
ana\ therefore^ zokat they state Is contrary to faets^ and not to he depended vpon^ 
zohile other zvritirs Inn'e toll/nlly pnmeried them, Ihno could it he olhenvisi\ 
sHch persons kne^v }iothitif^ of the lan^i;ua\ys of fjidia, or of Its people^ or 
their customs t They could neither make imrstfations themsehos, nor could they 
obtain efficient interpreters^ or reliable information^ Sec K, A. S.’s Journal, 
\o]. iv, }). 356. 

i‘arlhcr invcstigalic)n, since the ai)ovo remarks were written, has, I (liink, 
. enabled me to throw some light ujxm the situation of what is called Waliind 
and Dahind, and as to its correct name. The Tarikltd-Mir’at-i-Jahan Niinta, 
a general history by Muhammad IJaka, contains the following respecting 
Mahmud’s two fir.st cxpc<liti<'ns against Hindustan, “in 390 tt., Mahmiul 
set out for Ilindu.stan and caj>tured the fortress of Rarjanid or Barjunid 
possibly but this word is not quite certain], and again retired. In 

Shawwval, 391 H., he again set out tow'ards IJinflustan, and readied Peshawar 
with lo/xx:) horse, and defeated Jai-paJ, who, with fifteen lirothers and sons, 
was taken cajdive. 'I'his look place on Saturday, 8th Muharrain, 302 H. 
From thence, Maljmud advanced to the fortress of [Baliindali], which 
was the residence of Jai-{>M ; and he subdued that territory.” In a liistory of 
the Rajahs of jamu, said by its author, a Hindu, to have been compiled from 
Hindu annals, [Bathindah] is said to have been Jai-piil’s cajiilal and 

place of residence, which Malimiid captured. M irza Mughal Beg, wdio, about 
cighty-three years since, made a survey of great part of the North-West 
Provinces between Dililf and the Siitlaj, the Ihinjab, and great jiarl of Afghan- 
istan, and tlie countries on the nortliern .slopes of H ind a-KusJi;, in his account 
of the Lakhi jungle, says; “Bhatimjah which is also called What- 

indah is the name of a territory, with a very ancient stronghold 

Ixjaring the same name, which was the capital of the Cirdiil tribe. 

Lakhi, son of Jundharah, of the Bhati tribe, having been converted to the 
Muhammadan faith, during an invasion by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 
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itsclP. Inthc year 387 ll/, Mahmud proceeded to Baljkh^.and 


received the title of Kana Lakhl, and lie and his tribe were removed thither, 
dliey found tliere some tliree hundre<l and fifty or sixty towns and villay;cs of con- 
sideral)le size, some with large and hue buildings; and began to make inroads 
into the tracts adjacent, against the infidels/^ According to traditions quoted 
by this author, wliich arc also to be found in otlier works, there were formerly 
two or three consideral)le rivers in this now saiuly tract of country. In ancient 
times the (lhaghar flowed })ast Bhatnir, and ** fell into the Sind [Indus] on 
the confines of Jasalmir. One of these rivers is called the Sad hura [see the 
various readings (A the original at the beginning of this note], which falls into 
tlie (ihaghar, and in its neigh !>ourhood, at about five miles west, is a sacred 
pond or small lake, visit(rd by hundreds of thousands of [persons, arui there is 
no other plrice accounted like unto it in sanctity.’’ 'riiere is a great deal more 
about lliis district, but 1 have no space for it here. 1 think it very jirobable 
tiial what lias been called Wahind or Baliind is no oilier than Bhatindah or 
Whajiiulah, wliich, written without the points — or are much 

the same in appearance as the words in the various AIvSS. c>f our author’s text 
— and 

As to some confusion in the arrangement of Fdliot’s India, tending to dis- 
tract, which I have referred to aliove, I would mention, with respect to the" 
name Waliind,” tliat at p. 63, vol. i., “ Wahiml ’’ is said to be the capital of 
Kandaluir [e) stands for, as well as ami Kandahar in Afg^hanistan \'>ahaays 
with ij*] ; in n note a. j). 397, the rher of Wahand or Walund-Sagar ” is 
mentioned ; '\\\ vol. ii. p. 28, in the extract from Vaminl, “ Waihind” is said 
to be // ; rU p. 33, and other places, it is again called “the r/T'cr of 
Wahind ; jiiid at p. 444, “the r/Vvr of Waihind or the Indus.'*' Kotwith- 
stiinding all this, this identical passage in our author, after having been 
“revised and sundry l<.»ng gaps filled up by the Editor,” is thus translated 
[vol. ii. p. 269J : — ‘*(>11 the same night that he | Mahmud] wars born, an 
idobteinjile in India, in the vicinity of I’arshawar, on the banks of the Sind, 
tell down !!” 'I'licre is nothing like giving a Md translation. 

♦’* 'Vhis last sentence is somewhat obscure in all the cAqries. It may be under- 
stood also to mean tlial his appearance was propitious to the ascendancy of 
Islam : does not mean “the greatest champion.” 

^ See note page 75, for date of accession. 

^ Ikdkh, has been mentioned by more than one author, as the capital of 
Sabuk-'rigin’s and Mahinud’s dominions. In the same year wherein he over- 
come his brother (3S9 H.), Mahmud, according to .Fa§ih-i, fought a battle 
against ’Abd-uFMalik, son of Nuh, Samani, and the SamanI dynasty termi- 
nal cd. Sec page 52. His independency may be dated from that time. 
In the same year, ArsaIan-i-Ja;fib fought an engagement with Abu-l-Kasim-i- 
Simjur, and cor.qielledhim to retire to Tabas ; and Malmiud made his brother, 
Amir Nasr, the commander of his army (see page 51, note In that same 
year, likewise, lie made Balkh the capital of his dominions ; and the Khalifah, 
AbKadir Ifillah, sent him a rolie of honour, with the titles of Yamin-ud- 
Daulah, and Arnin-ubMillat. Ma\imud also received the submission of the 
JShar, as was the style of the lailers of Gharjistan [called by some Gharishtan]. 
Abfi Nasr, son of the Shar, RasJtjid, and of his son, Shar, Abu Muhammad ; 
and the Khutbah ^^'as read for Maltmiud in that territory, and the coin Im- 
pressed with his name and titles. In 390 H. Matimud made a dash upon 
Nishapur, wdiicli he took possession of, and Bak-Tuzun, the slave of the 
Samani dynasty, fled ; and in the same year Bugfarajak, the uncle of Mahmud, 
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ascended the throne of sovereignty, and donned the robe 
of honour which had been sent to him from the Dar-ui- 
Khilafat. At this time the throne of the Khali falls was 
adorned by the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Kadir-B’illah. 

When Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne of sove- 
reignty, his illustrious deeds became manifest unto all man- 

was slain by Talnr, of Khalaf, son of Alnnad, at Ffiglianj. Mahmud 
marched into Sijislaii af^ainst Kh alah who lied before him, and took shedter 
witliin llie walls of tlie furltess of Tak, which Mahmud directed should be 
invested. This is a ddTcreiU place to Oh. F\jv hirllicr particulars respecting; 
Khalaf, whose doin^^s apj^ear so obscure [Jour. R. A. S., vol. xvii. p. 147 1 > 
sec notes to Section XIV. Mahrnud does not ajipear to have eslablislied his 
power in Kjiuia^an, for in 391 ll., Amir Abu Tbriihim Ab.Muutasir — the last 

of the Samanis, who is not even menlioiied by our author aitled by Sh;inis- 

iil-Ma’ali Ktibus, son of Washm^jir, who sent his sons Dura [see paf;e 51] and 
ManQchiljr, advanced with an army to recover Rai ; but, Iiavin^i; altered liis 
])lans, Ai)u Ibrahim, and his adherents, faced alxml, and marched on Nisha- 
pur, from \vlrich Nasr, Mahmud's l>rother, a^;ain flcil, and Abu IbifUiIm once 
more gained ])ossession of NL^jiapur. Kasr, who had retired to llirat, again 
moved to recover it, aided by Arsaland-Ja?ib from Tus. Abu Ibriihim 
despatched Ins forces under Arsaljiii-idlalu and Abud-'Kasiin-i-Slmjur to (>))]x)sc 
them ; but they were overlhrowni, and Abu l].)rahlm again retired from Nisha- 
))ur, and took refuge, in Jurjan, with Kfibus. .hAenlually Ik* readied SaraRhs, 
and Amir Nasr marcVied against him and defeated him ; and he ilcd for refuge 
to tlie trilic of Ghuzz. Xasr made prisoners of Abud-Kasim-i-SImjur, and 
Vuz-Tash, the Hajili of Al)u Ibrahim, who had jircviously ])Ul Arsairin-i-lialu 
{o death for hying from Amir Nasr. In the following year, 392 n., Jai-prd, 

[ w hich appears to be the title, not the actual name, of two or more jirincesj, IJatl- 
,sliah of lliml, as he is called, was made caj>(ive by Mahmud. Me w-as sold 
fur,” as the chronicler states, whose wajrds I (jimle, ornilherhis ransom was fixed 
at “ 2CX),cxx) goMen dinars, and 150 clc]>hants ; and the necklace taken from 
Jai-prd w'as valued at another 200^000 gohlcn dinars. This battle took place 
on Thursday, Sth of Mutiarram, 392 it., in sight of riur.s_bor of Mind.” Here 
we might have e\]>ected to find ‘‘ JH////W” or “ mentioned. 

Whether tliis is wlial is now cal]e<l Peshawar is somewhat doubtful, for up to tlie 
lime of iJabar and Akbar, the latter city was called generally llagrarn, and is 
seldom mentioned, except by more modern wTiters of the Farishlah class, I'he 
chronicler adds : “Jai-pal, the Hindu, subsequently shaved Ins head, and 
mounted a funeral pyre, and died ; fur it is customary wdth Hindus, that any 
Bad^ilh of theirs, who becomes a captive to Miisalnuins, should abdicate in 
favour of another ruler. His son Tand-Pal [MS. but probably — 

Anand-pal — is meant], succeeded him as ruler of Hind.” In 393 H. the Kh ut> 
bah wiis read for Mahmud in Sijistan, by JOjalafs own nobles, and his titles 
were impressed uj)OU the coins. In the following year the fortress of Tii]^ was 
captured, and IQialaf was made prisoner. The Sultan ke])t the territory of 
Sijistan entirely for himself, but gave the district of juzjanau to who, 

taking his family witli him, left Sijistan altogether. Afterwards, lunyever, 
Sultan Mahmud gave the government of Sijistan to his own brother, Nasr ; 
and the government of that province w^as joined to the appointment of com- 
mander of the forces [of Khurasan]. 
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kind within the pale of Islam, when he converted so many 
thousands f !] of idol-temples into masjids, and captured so 
many of the cities of Hindustan, and overthrew and sub- 
dued its Raes. Jai-pal, who was tlic greatest of the Raes of 
Hind, he made captive, and kept him [a prisoner] at Man- 
Yazid*, in Khurasan, and commanded that he might be 
ransomed for the sum of eighty dir^lms^ He led an army 
to Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and brought away Manat'*, the 
idol, from Somnath, and had it broken into four parts, one 
of which was cast before the entrance of the great masjid 
at Ghaznin, the second before the gateway of the Sultan’s 
palace*, and the third and fourth were sent to Makkah and 
Madinah respectively. 

Concerning this victorious expedition the poet ’Unguri 
composed a Ka§idah‘, or poem, two couplets of which are 
here inserted : — 

“ When the potent sf»vcreign made ihc expedition to Somnath, 

He niaiit* the wniUiug of miracles hi.s (>ccu[)ali(>n. 

He .staked the Chess of dominion Avith a tlioii-sand kings : 

Each king he check -mated, in a separate game/' 

Out of the different occasions in which the Sultan’s 
greatness showed itself pre-eminent, one occurred during 
this expedition. VVdien he retired from Somnath, and de- 
sired to lead back the army of Islam by way of the desert*, 
to Sindh and Man^urah, out of Gujarat, he directed that 
guides shoidd be procured. A Hindu presented himself, 

^ Nearly every copy agrees in the name Man-Yazid “ Yazd ” is 

m)t: meant One copy lias 

^ Sic in MSS., but I fancy the word “thousand ” must have been left out 
If not, Mahmud did not set nuicli value on his captive. See amount men- 
tioned in note", preceding page. 

^ One of three chief idols of the pagans of Makkah was named Maniit 

® Some fragments of idols might still have been seen lying near the 
entrance to the Sultan s tomb a few years ago, and probably they are still 
tlierc. 

' The first two lines are corrected from ’Abd-ul-^j^adird Budauni. The 
point of these lines lies principally on the play upon the tenns in chess, lost in 
translation. 

* d'he Rinn or desert of Kachh. An author, quoting from the Tarikh-i- 
Nasid of relates a remarkable circumstance, which occurred upon this 

occasion : “On the Sultan’s return from Somnath, one of his huntsmen killed 
an enormous serpent or l)oa-coustrictor, which was skinned, and found to V>e thirty 
ells (ga/) in length and four in breadth. Baihaki adds, ‘ Whoever doubts the 
coirectness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of filiaznin, and see fur 
himself the skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy.’ ” 
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and offered to act as guide, and that sovereign, with the 
army of Islam, proceeded on his way. After the army had 
marched all night and next day, and the time had come 
round for the troops to halt, although search was made for 
water, none was any where to be found. The Sultan 
directed that the Hindu guide .should be brought before 
him, and inquiries made from him. This was done, when 
the Hindu guide replied to the Sultan, saying : “I have 
devoted my life for the idol Somnath, and I have led you 
and your army into thi.s desert, in any part of which water 
is not to be found, in order that you may all perish.” The 
Sultan commanded that the Hindu should be despatched 
to hell, and that the troops should halt and take up their 
quarters for the night. He then waited until night had set 
in, after which he left the camp, and proceeded to .some 
distance from it, aside. Then, kneeling down, and with his 
forehead to the ground, he prayed devoutly and fervently 
unto the Most High for deliverance. After a watch'* of 
the night had passed, a nncstcrious light appeared in the 
horizon, and the Sultiin gave orders for the troops to be 
put in motion, and to follow him in the direction of the 
light. When the day broke, the Almighty God had con- 
ducted the army of Islam to a place where there was water, 
and all the Musalmans were delivered safely out of this 
impending danger. 

The Almighty had endowed that ruler with great power 
of performing many miraculous and wondrous act.s, such as 
He has not bestowed since upon any other sovereign, nor such 
vast military resources, so large a number of troop.s, and un- 
bounded wealth. Sultan Mahmud possessed two thousand 
five hundred elephants ; and his court was guarded by four 
thousand Turkish slave-youths'*, who, on days of public 
audience, were stationed on the right and left of the throne, 
— two thousand of them with caps* ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right hand, and the 

* A period of three hours, 

** The words used are Wasjhah signifies a g’ood-JookiDf^ 

slave, and a beardless, youth ; and has soineliines been used to signify a slave- 
girl. As these youth.s attained unto man\s estate and their beards Ixigan bj grow, 
they were attached to a separate corps, and placeil occasionally under the 
command of rulers of provinces, 

* signifying a Tartar cap, a sort of mitre or tiara made from leather or 
cloth or such like fabric, and covered with brocade or cloth of gold. 
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other two thousand, with caps adorned with two feathers, 
bearing silver maces, on the left. 

This monarch, by his manliness, his bravery and intre- 
pidity, his wisdom and foresight, and his prudent counsels 
and wise measures, considerably extended the Muham- 
madan conquests in the east, and greatly increased the 
dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of ’Ajam®, 
Khurasan and Khwarazm. Tabaristan, ’Irak, the territory 
of Nimroz, Pars, the mountain districts of Ghur^, Tukhar- 
istan — all came under the control of his officers. The 
Maliks, or rulers, of Turkistan paid him obedience and 
acknowledged his superiority*. He threw a bridge over 
the Jihfm, and marched his forces into Turan, and Kadr 
Khan had an interview with him, as had the Khans of the 
Turks likewise; and the Khakans of Turkistan came and 
presented themselves before him, and tendered him their 
allegiance®. 

® That Mahnu'ul ruled “the wliole ’Ajam, and Tabansuin, is an exag- 
geration. Not one word is mentioned, by other writers of any authority, as 
to liis holding any part of Fans, and in ’Inik his sway was but partial over a 
jJorliorK 

' 'Fhe only notice of tliis contained in Fa.sih-i, during the whole peniod of 
Malimiurs reign, is in the following words “400 il, Ideath of the son of 
Surf, Malik of Gilhr, wiio was taken pri.sotier in an encounter fought by Sultan 
Mahmud, in Cihht. He sucked poison from a ring he had, and destroyed 
him.self. Some say it occurred in 401 H.’’ 

^ In the year 387 if., the same in which Sabiik^Tigin died, and two years 
before Mahnuid became ruler, Mrunun, son of Muhammad Al-Farigliuiii, the 
Willi, ur ruler, of Jurjairiah [also written Gurganiali], of Kh warazm died, and 
was .succeeded by his .son ’All ; and, in tliis same year, ’All was married to a 
daiiglitci of Mahmud. ’All, however, died in 390 H., and was succeeded l)y 
liis brother, Alni-l-bVbbas, son of Mamun. He, in the following year, sent an 
envoy supposed to be the author so much depended upon by Sir TI. Fdliot, 
and i»thcrs, for his geographical knowledge of India— Abu Kihan, Al-Birunf, 
b) Mahmud, asking permission to marry the lady, his brother’s widow. This 
was .sanctioned l)y Mahmud, and Al)u-1-’ Abbas married her, 

^ In 396 It., Sultan Mahmud sent an envoy to Idak Khan, the Turk, son 
of Bughia Kh an [for now the last of the Samanis had been put to death, as 
already related], proposing that they should enter into an alliance, and that all 
llie territory this side [on the left bank] of tlie Amufali [Oxus] should belong 
to him, Mahnuid, together with Khwarazm, and that all on the other side 
should ajipenain to 1-Iak Khan, and that they .should not interfere with or 
molest eacli other’s territories. BaihaVi says, writing in 451 h., that Kadr 
Khaii at that period was called Bughni Kh‘^n- It was in this same year tliat 
Ma\miud undertook the expedition into Hindustan, against Bhifa Rae [also 
written Bajira in Bi^rae — in Miratd-Jalum-imma, 1^ 

» BiVra by Vahya Khan in his History, and Rajah Bahirae by 
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I At their request, the son of Saljuk, through whose activity, 
land boldness, too, the whole of the Khakans of the Turks 
%fifere reduced to a state of helplessness, was permitted to 

^njan Rae in his work. He was doubtless chief of the tril)e of 

also Elliot, Ari'CNDlx to voL ii., pages 34 and 439, wherein great con- 
ap])car.s to exist]. I)hi|‘a Kae was slain, and the fortress of bhatiah 
[i. e. not far distant from] Multan was taken. After this, the Sultan 
returned to in the same year he uiKlert(x>lv an expedition against 

the Wall of Multan, Abu-l-Fatb, who fled from that territory. Whilst Mali- 
mud was a])sent in Hindustan, in 397 H., I-lak Kh an lu'oke the newly made 
treaty of alliance, and invaded Kh urasan. This made Mahmud return to 
Qha-'nin to make arrangements for marching again.si liim, for Idak KbAn h;ul 
penetrated as far as Hiiat, which he took ; but, in the following year, Mahmud 
encountered him at Ralkh^ and compelle<l him to retire. Khalaf, the late 
ruler of Sijistan, it was found, had been intriguing with liirn during Mahmud’s 
absence, and had ailvixal this invasion. ( Mi this account Khalaf was immured 
in tile fortres. (if Ju/dez of Kuhistan. In 401 II., Mahmud again advanced 
into Hindustan against the fortress of Blum [also called Iflnm-nagar], the chief 
which was Bhlm Narayan. There is no mentiem of any expedition under- 
taken in that quarter in Fasih»i, as contained in the Jami’-iit-Tawarikh, 
against Nardin ; Imt, in some works, an ex])edition against Nandanah, in 
404 n., is mentioned. In 407 ii., Mahmud’s son-indaw, Abu-I-’Af)bris-i- 
Mainun, Farighuni, ruler of Jurjainah of Khwarazm, was murdered l)y some 
of his troops. Mabmud went in person into Khwarazm, defeated the in.sur- 
gents, and put NiaM’igTn [called AIlj-'rigTu by BailuikiJ, tlic ringlearicr, and 
tlie tnvinlcrcrs, to the sword, reduced that territory under his sway, and Altiln- 
'JTtsh, the great chamberlain, was entrusted with its government. I-lak Khan 
had died in Mavvar-iin-Nahr, in 403 11. ; and in 408 ii. Mahmud sought from 
her uncle, Tuglian Kh an, who had succeeded him, the hand of I-lak ’s daughter in 
marriage for his son Mas’ild, whom he nominatc<l as his heir and successor, 
Tilghan Khan himself died in the same year, and was succcedcfl by hi.s 
brother, Bughra Tigin, entitled Arsaliin Khan. On tliat lady’s arrival shortly after 
at Balkli, the ca]>ital was illuminated ; and soon after Mabmiid made over the 
government of Kh urasan to Mas’iul, with Hirat as the seat of government, 
having previously assembled the wliolc of his Ulus, or tril>c, together, to take 
oath of fealty to his son. [According to BaihaV'i, however, this lady had been 
betrothed to Muhammad, MasTuFs brother, but the former, having been 
immured in a fortress V>y the latter, when he a.scended the throne, Muharmmui 
could not marry her, and Mas’iid did, with tlie consent of lier brother; but 
this was several years subsequent to the events above-mentioned.] 

After having disposed of these aflairs, Mahmud liad leisure again to (urn 

t his attention to Hindustan ; and 1 will here mention, as briefly as jiossible, 
his next expedition into that country, hecau.se the narrative will greatly differ 
i fr(.)m the accounts of other writers. In the year 409 Ji. [see I'dliot, vol, ii. 
p. 460], wSultan Mahmud undertook another expedition against the infidels of 
Hind, and overcame llardab — the “ Hardat ” of ’Abd-ul-Kadir-i- 

Budauni, the “ Hfrdat of Matliarah” of the Jami’-ut-l awarikb] in that 
region, at which p/ace— [my authority so styles liardal), but must mean his 
capital, Mathurah] — tliere were nearly a thousand palaces of stone, and an 
idol-temple of such extent and .size, that “if a thousand times a thousand 
thousand Jimirs should be expended, and builders and workmen of the greatest 
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pass the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents, and 
cross over into Khurasan. The wisest and most sagacious 
men of that time considered the granting of this permission 

activity and cnerf^^y should be employed for two hundred years, they could not com- 
plete the like.” Within thi.s ^eat temple were five idols of gold, or ells in 

licight, and the eyes of one of them were formed of two rubies [Jami’-ut-Tawa- 
rfkb — “of a dark red colour *’], which were valued at $0,000 dinars of gold, 
1'he eyes of another were formed of two sapphires, of the weight of four 
Imndred miskdls ! [600 misia/s :=z i strrzz i lb. 13 oz.] the immense value of 
wliich could not lie comj)iite<L From the lower extrcmitie.s of one of the 
i<lols, pure gold of the weight of 4400 miskdls was obtained* Besides these 
great idols, tliere were two hundred others of silver, in the tcmide, the whole 
of whicl) were broken u]) ; and the temple itself was overthrown, and set on 
fire, [(.airnparc with Elliot, vol. ii. pp. 44, 4$*] After this Kinnauj on the Gang, 
,anci other places, were ca})tiired, the details of which events arc too long for inser- 
lion here ; but among them is mentioned Nardin, the fortress of “ Bramah” [per- 
haps the place called Bhawan or Bahawan by some authors] called Manj, Asl, 
and other jilaces. From the idol-temple of the first named, a stone tablet 
was brought, on whidi was written that the temple had been founded forty 
tlunisand years l>cfore. Jai*p?il of Kinnauj fled across the Gang, on the bank of 
which were ten thousand idol-temples in seven fortresses. At the capture of Asi, 
CJband-piil Bliiid, tlie sovereign of that part, was slain. In 410 lU Mahmud 
agaiTi entered lliudusUiu, ** and engti^td [chi^iinQd] therein for a period of 

four yc ir^'"'' JU» during which time many conquests were 

made. In 411 H. Malunful became greatly incensed against his brother Amir 
Nasr, who had been acting improperly and carelessly in his duty in com- 
mand of liis troops, l;eing constantly engaged in wine-bibbing and pleasure, 
and, l>y his conduct, cairsing relaxation in discipline, “ for, when the forces were 
about to march, his fiVllovvers were generally found to be in the ])azars, instead 
of present at their j^osts ; and great exces.ses were committed by them.” Mah- 
mrul sent IQlwajalid-’Amid, Abu Nasr-i-xMishkan, Al-Zawzani, to him about 
this misconduct. Naur’s reply was so l)ecoming that Mahmud passed it over, 
at the same time saying to the Khwajah ; “ My brother Nasr is a very pnident 
and sagacious man.” Li 412 li., Tasdar [Naro j/] Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind [see Elliot, vol. ii, p. 12], w^as slain, and Bhfm-pal, his son, succeeded 
to his sovereignty. In 414 it,, Sultan Mahmud came to an accommodation, 
in a distant part ] of Hind w^ith Bcda [Nancla, in oilier works], on thf 
latter s presenting 150 elephants, after which he returned to Qliaznin, and ir 
llie same year made a raid into the mountains inhabited by the Afghaniar 
[sic in MS.], plundered them, and carried off much booty. This is the firs 
time they are mentioned in the history from which I have taken these accounts 
In 416 H. Mahmud made another raid upon them from BalJii, and fell upoi 
them at night. In this same year, Jaghar Beg-i-Abu Sulnnan-i-DaTtd, son c 
Tugliril Beg, son of MikiiTl, the SaljuV, ro.se, and entered Khwarazm ; and Blum 
]K\\ also died. In 41 7 H. the ex])ecUtion against Somnath was undertaken, an 
a favilier ]H,)rtion of Hind was subdued ; some by treaty and agreement to pa 
the jdzjoh or capitation tax, some by force of arms and plunder of th 
country, and making captives of the people, and some by the people hecomin 
converts to Islam. Xn 419 M. Ma^imud proceeded into Maw^ar-un-Nahr, ar 
had an interview with Kadr Khan, sovereign of Turkistan, and the treaty fo 
merly existing between them was renew^ed and confirmed, on the agreeme^ 
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a grave error in the Sultan’s policy ; for they perceived 
therein danger to the empire of his sons and descendants. 

Sultan Mahmud entered ’Irak and subdued that terri- 
tory, and purposed proceeding to the Court of Baghdad 
to pay his respects ' ; but, on the receipt of a mandate to 
the contrary from the Lord of the P'aithful, he retired, and 


that a portion of Mawar-itn-Nahr should be held by Mahmud, and some be 
incorptiratcd with Kadi* JCJhan’s dominions ; and a fresh treaty was written out 
upon these terms, and duly signed. On hi.s way l)ack, Ma^imud granted an 
audience unto Isra'il, son of J^on of Salju^j Lukinan, and 

brought liim along with hinu After a time Isra’Il was immured within tlie 
fortress of Kiilinjar, also called Talwarah, where he died. In 420 11. Matirnlul 
slew (slain in Ivattle with Mahnhid] Majd“Ud-l>aulah, Ikiwiah, and acquired 
sway over drii^ [a jH>riion], and overthrew that branch of tlu: Ihiwiah dynasty ; 
and ’Iralc was adtled to the <loniinions previously conferred ujxm Mashkl. On 
Tliursday, the I4llw>f Raln'-us-.sani, 421 n. 1030, about the middle of 
Ajuil], Sultan Mahmud died, and wa>) burial in the I'iruzi Uagh,, or garden, of 
<ihaznln, after he liad reigned thirty-three years. Some say he died in 
420 h/’ llicse extiacts were taken originally from the work entitled 
** Ma^caniat of the^^mid Abu Nasr,’^ written by the ^ Amid Ahmad] 

Abii-l-Fajl, Abbailiaki, so called from Baihak his birth-place, a small town in 
Zawulistan, also called Mu^ir. 

Tliere are many materials for a complete history of Ihi.s reign which, as 
regards India, is tlie most important one. Our author’s account is, lo use the 
words of Sir IL Elliot, “too aut and I have been compelled to make 
these notes inucli longer than I liked. Another reason., for my coni|)aiative 
niimUeness, was, that tlic accounts of this reign, in mo.st authors, are coufii.sed 
and erroneous, particularly in writers of modern limes. As in oilier cases, the 
“classical” writers, and tlie old geographers, referred to by Alm-l-Fai^l, appear 
to liave led their votaric.s astray ; and the names of persons and j>laces are as 
diverse and different as the authors and translators themselves. Elliot’s wfu'k 
contains a large amount of most valuable materials, l)ut the mode of arrange- 
ment tends rather to confuse, as I have previously pointed out. Names of 
persons and places have Ixicn introiluced from mcxlcrn translations of works, 
instead of from the originals, where |X)ssible. Who would think of appealing 
to Dow or the like for the correct reading of pro[>er names? For example : 
in note at page 19, voL ii., wherein S. de Sagy is quitted, who says that Dow 
has “Abistagi, and Subukkagi for Alpic^^hin and Sebekte^hinP'' his own 
blunder is far wor.se than Dow’s, for neither of the words contains any gjj in 
it. See note ^ ])age 58. In the extract from ’Ullu, page 20, where men- 
tion is made of the “fountain in one of the ravines of a very lofty mountain 
called the ’Ukba Ghiizak [’U^bah — — means a fass]^ into which if any 
JiM is thonvir storms arise,” which is quke correct, Dow’, in his “Ilindostan,” 
}>age 27, inter[>rei.s it, “ if a small quantity of a caiain r/r//.^^sliould be thrown,” 
Reynolds, in his version of the Kitab-i-Vamini, has made terrilvie WTjrk 
of the pro}>er names, which are written all sorts of w ays. He ha.s Simjouri, 
Sinjur, and Simjur for one person ; Basti' and Bosti ; Mu\vkl*Addow!at and 
Muwayyad-Addowlat, and the like, in scores of places. 

* Not mentioned in other authors, and very doubtful. 
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returned to Ghaznfn, where he died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a reign of thirty-three years, in 421 H.*’ 

His sons were Muhamnmd, Nasr, Afas'Cul, Suliman*, 
Ismfi’il, ’Abd-ur-Ka^id, styled ’Izz-ud-DauIah, Amir of 
GJiaznin, and Ibrahim, which latter had a son named 
Su liman, 

III. AMIR MUIIAMMADS .SO.V OF MAI.LMCT). 

Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-ud-Din*, Muhammad, was a learned 
and virtuous-minded prince ; and they recite [upon his 
authority “] a great number of poems in the Arabic lan- 
guage. 

When his father, Sultiin Mahmud, died, his brother, 
Mas’ud, was in ’Irak and the great nobles and chiefs of 


^ the precise flale of hi.-, decease, see note preceding pat^c. .Among ibe 
ilitTererit coin.s slnu k in Malnuml’s reign one iHirethe folbnving inscription : - 
“ 'I'he righl liaml of i.h< iMiq/Hv, Mahmud Suit an, of Nasir-ud*] )in, Salnik- 

'i'lghi, Ihcalur of Molsd' coin api>car.s to have been struck at lidior, 

in the .sevtunli year of his reign, d1ie following territories are said to have 

hern iiu bided in his empire; Ghaznin, Zabuhstan, Khurasan, Jvb^w'^arazm, 

("hi^plnlnuin 7 'dd>aristan, Sipaban [ tsfahanj, Kalud as far as Kinnauj [sic in 
MSS.], the country aixnind Kiilinjar, Multan as far as Nahrwalah of (iujaiiit, 
Somnatli, tlie tcrriituy lying on the sea-coa.st of ’Umnian, Kusdar, Sind as far 
as Shvastan liorciering on Kirinan, Kij, and Makran. I Us authority in a good 
many of ilicsc must liavc been 7 rrv aviminal. 

In two MSS. the name of Mahmud occurs in place of Suliman, l)ut the 
latter seem> t<.) be correct. 

■* Most author.^ place Mash'ul before his brother Muhammad, and only con- 
sider the lattcr’.s reign to have commenced MasMd had been dethroned and 
imprisoned in 432 ii. 

•'» t >lher writers state that his title was Jalal-ud-Daulah and Jalal-ul-Millal. 
thi/Tdah says dmrid-iKM)aulah was his title, llis coins have Jalal-ud-Daulah, 
;ind Jarnal-ul-Millat. 

^ lie was an authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems. In 
poems like llie Mirallakat, for example, tho texts furnished l^y various 
l>hilologists ditfor considerably from each other. The original words arc 

^ Masiul was, of course, in Tra\v, as he held the government of all the 
western parts of his hither's empire. He appears to have l>een at Ilamadan — 
but one author, at least, says at Ishihan — wdien his father’s death took place. 
See note at page 87. Immediately on tlie decease of Malmuid, the Hajib, 
\A\i KJiweshriwand, who ivas a relative of the late Sultan, and the Hajib, 
Bak-'raghdi, svho was commander of the Mamluks of the palace, entered into 
a compact **that tliey would act in concert with, and do nothing contrary to 
each v)iher, but act in harmony in wliatcver might occur, and carefully hold the 
Jarga/) or palace until such lime as one of tlie late SultarZs sums should ascend 
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the late Sultan’s court, "by mutual accord, raised Sultan 
Muhammad to the throne of Ghaznin in the year 42 1 11. 
He was, however, a man of mild and unaspiring tempera- 
ment, and pos-sesscd neither sufficient resolution of heart, 
nor decision of character, to govern the kingdom. A party, 
who were favourably inclined towards Mas'ud, sent com- 
munications to him in 'Irak**, upon which he a.ssembled the 
troops of 'Irak and Khura.san, with the determination of 
proceeding to Ghaznin ; and he marched from ’Irfdc in that 
direction. 

W’hcn the news of his coming, and his intentions, reached 
Ghaznin, Muhammad caused his forces to be got in readi- 
ness, and set out with the purpo.se of resisting his brother ; 
and ’All Kurbat® was the Hajib-i-lhizurg [Great Cham- 
berlain], and the commander of his ai my. 

Wlien the forces reached Tigin-ribad, information of the 
advance of Mas’ud having reached the camp of Muhammad, 

the throne, when tliey woultl deliver it ii|>, willi the country [sic], into his 
hands.” 'I'his coniyact was entered into hy llinsc* oftieers, in the j^'sence of, 
and with the advice, a|'j>ruvah and concurrence of the 'Amid [fio! ** Ahrnad ”[ 
AIfu Nasr-i-Mishkan, the inini^icr of the laic SultTin. 

^ Fasih-i says, llint in the same year, 421 H,, tlinmgh the endeavours and 
efforts of theHajih, 'Ali KJh\vc.5_hawand, and Vusuf, son of Sahuk-Tigin, brother 
of the late Sultrin, Miil.Kimrnad was confined within the walls of the citadel of 
Mdgin-al)a(l, and they awaited the arrival of Sultan Mas'ud, 'I'be "ia^kirat-ub 
MulCik calls the first mentioned person 'All, son of I-yal-Arsalan, a relative of 
the late Sultiui Mahmud ; an<l says that Muhammad made Ins uncle [cousin ?] 
A'a’kub, son of Yusuf, commander of liis forces, and Kll'vai*th Abu Said [not 
“ Suhal ”J, his minister ; Imt, that a strung j.>arty vvere inclined to his brother 
Mas’ud. Accordingly, Anrir lyaz, with the Ghulam.s, or slaves — the regular 
troops or guards as they may be termed -- coiii])inc<l to esj>ouse Ins cause, 
entered the royal staldes, mounted the ])cst horses therein, and set out to join 
Mas'ud, who was then at Tsfahan, They joined him at Nisijapur f>n his 
advance towards Qliaziun by w'ay of Ilirat. T)n this Muhammad, wdlh all Ids 
followers, set out towards llirat in order to subnut to his l)n)ther Other 
writers difTer greatly from our author, on very goofl grounds, in tlieir account.s 
of ]ii.s reign. Mas'ud is said to have w'ritten t<j his brother to say that he had 
no intention or desire to interfere with his sovereignty over the domiiii(jns---the 
eastern parts of the empire — left him by their father’s will, but that it was 
absolutely necessary that Iti.s, Mas’ud’s, name should be first in the JKhutbah. 
Muhammad rejdied in a surly manner. Mas’ud’s partisans then seized Mu* 
hiimmad, as above related ; and it is farther asserted that Muhammad had not, 
as yet, been blinded by them, but that he was deprived of hi.s .sight by order of 
Mas’ud. 

^ 'Ali Kiirbat and ’Alt Kh weshawand refer to one and the same pcr.sr>n. 
Kurbat signifies kindred,” “aftmity,” and KhwegltawaiKl, ‘^a kinsman,’ 

a relative.” This is the ’All Karib of BaihaVd. 
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they seiz-cd his person, deprived him of his sight, and placed 
him in confinement. After thi.s act ’Ali Kurbat marched 
the troops toward.s Hirat, in order to meet Sultan Mas’ud ; 
and, having arrived within one .stage of that place, he pro- 
ceeded to present himself before the Sultan. Mas’ud gave 
orders to seize him, and Muhammad’s whole army was 
plundered ‘ and de.spoiled. 

On this occasion his reign extended to a period of seven 
months. Subsequently, when Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, 
became the victim of misfortune at Marigalah q Sultan 
Muhammad, although he had been deprived of his sight, 
was brought forth and placed upon the throne, and he 
brought the army from thence back towards Gh aznin. 

Sultan M’awdud, the son of Mas’ud, marched out of 
Ghaznin®, wnth the determination to take revenge upon his 
uncle for his fathcr’.s death, overthrew him in the battle 
[which ensued], and put to death his uncle Muhammad with 
all his oHsi>ring '. Muhammad, on the second occasion, 
exorcist^ sovereignty for a period of four months. His 
martyrdom" took place in the year 432 Ji. ; and his age 
was forty- five j’ears. 

‘ In Kllitri's IlisiMkV <iF 1 NiJl a/’ edited ]>y Ptofessor DiAvsoii of the Staff 
(.\iliet][c, the latter is rather bitter [vol. ii., pref. ix], against the /W translation 
of extracts from t.mr aullujv, made for Sir II. Elliot, for his work, and, in 
several j)Iaces, cries out against this kind of assistance. 1 doubt very much, 
however, whether any ‘b)nicer,’^ with even a practiail smattering of l^ersian or 
UJrdu, would *liave translated — “C.)rclered liis whole 

Un-CQ h Jestroycii,''^ does not mean “ to destroy.’^ Mr. Dowson 

also tran.slates this pas.sage ai. — “When 

Mas'iid was killed at Marikala f but, as in the case above, does not 

mean “/v//tv/.” llis own words disprove his own translation, for, two pages 
farther on, comes the passage, “ but /V/ TSlarikala his Turk! and Hindi slaves 
revolted, /oek /}/>;/ &c. * 

- See note ^ at jiage 95. 

See note ^ at page 96. 

The Tazkirat-ubMulfdv states that all were put to death by Mawdiid, 
excc]>t one son, 'Abfbur-Ratiim by name. “Amir Mawdud forbade that he 
should be injured, because he had been informed that, at the time of the 
murder of hi.s fiilhcr, Mas’ud, one of bVbd-ur-Rabiin\s brothers, out of inso- 
lence, had })liicked the diadem which ^Mas’ud wore from that gallant princess 
liead. but b\bd-ur-l\aluin took it from his brother, and replaced it on the brow 
of Masb'id again, and severely re])uked his brother for what he liad done.’^ 

* h'or i)aniculars see reign of Mawdud, and notes. His reign is said to have 
e.xtended over a period of nine months. I'he word j-/^ signifying martyr, 
also means one who dies for a cause which he thinks just ; and any Mujiam- 
madau killed in battle is so called. 
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His sons were ’Abd-ur-Ral?man, ’Abd-ur-Raljini, and 
Ahmad. 


IV. SULTAN NA§IR.UD.DiN U'LLAII®, MAS’OD, THE MARTYR. 

Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, bore the title of Na§ir-ud-Dm 
U’llah, and his surname was Abu Mas’ud. His birth, and 
that of his brother, Sultan Muhammad, took place on the 
same day Sultan Mas’ud assumed the .so\x'rei^nty in 
the year 422 H.** lie was ^encroius and munificent to so 
great a degree that they called him a second Khalifah ’All 
— may God reward him ! — and in valour and prowess he 
was a second Rustam. No man could lift his mace® with 
one hand from the ground ; and no iron target used to stay 
his arrow '. H is father, the Sultan, used to be cnvioiKS of him, 
and constantly treated him with harshness and severity*, to 
such degree that he preferred a recpiest to the court of 
Baghdad, that the name and title of Muhammad should 
have precedence in the l^utbah over tho.se of his brother 
Mas’iid. 


^ Ot]ier vvrittrs style him and Nasir-ad-Din. 'Fhe J.imi’- 

Ht-'J'awarikll pves liim the title i>( X as ir-iid -din U’llah, vva M iFin-i- Kh alifah 
U’llah; ]mt lUxiha|ci, lii.s i)io|^rapher, styles him “ Shihab-ud-Idaiilah, and 
Kut])-ul-Millat Abi Sa 1 d-i-Mas’ud/” 

' it does not follow tliat they were ttvins, 

® He ascended the throne of Ghaztun, at Ilirat, on the 1st of JamadUul- 
Awwal, 422 II., .soon after which he gave orders to put the Hajib, b\li 
^H^d his brother Mangirak, to <lcalh, and confiscated all their 
])ropcrty. llie Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh agrees in this statement, and adds 
farther, that/Ali Khweshawand, the Hajib, had taken an active part in rai.siitg 
Muhammad to the throne, and ha<l subsequently acted j>erfidiously towanis 
him. 

® Mr. E. Thomas, in his nurni.smalic ^‘Chronicles of tlic Patluin kings of 
Delhi,” asst^rts[p. 79], witli respect to a coin of llie Turkish slave-king, I-yab 
timisii, that the mace is “the special weapon of the great Mahmud,” The 
statement is erroneous, as sliown in the text. The mace was, by no means, 
an uncommon weapon in tliose days. See also under reign of Sultan Tughril, 
son of Arsalan Shah, last reign of Section XII. 

^ Mr. Dowson. traiLsIatc.s this pa.vsagc fin the original — y *1 j 
*‘] — and ei>en an e/ep/iaiU could uot stand befifre himd^ 1’hc word here 
used signifies a plate of iron jdaced on a po.st used for tilting at, and as a butt 
for arrows, 

2 Mas’ud, on one occasion, when writing to his envoy in Turkistan, men- 
tions his father's having once ordered him back from Hirat, when there as 
goveimor, and sent him to Multan, w'here he was kept in durance, but that he 
was never considered in any other light than his father’s heir. 
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KJiwajah Abu Na?r-i-Mishkan * says : “ When the [Kha- 
lifah’s] letters patent were being read out in the audience 
hall of Sultan Mahmud, a weight came over the hearts of 
the great nobles and chiefs, as well as my own, because the 
marks of majesty and nobility of mind were more promi- 
nently impressed upon the brow of Mas’ild. When Sultan 
Mas’ud came out from his father's presence, I, Abu Na§r-i- 
Mishkan, went out after him, and I said : ‘ O Prince, a 
Jieavy load has overcome the hearts of us, your servants, on 
account of the reversal of your august title in the mandate 
of the Khalifah.' Mas’ud replied : ‘ Do not you be grieved. 
Have you not heard that “the sword is a truer authority 
than any writing?”’ and commanded me to go back again. 

By the time that I returned to the audience-chamber 
informants had already, without loss of time, acquainted the 
Sultan of this obsequiousness of mine, and he summoned 
me V)eh>re him. When I came into the presence of Sultan 
Mahmud, he demanded, saying, ‘Wherefore didst thou go 
out after Mas’ud, and what wast thou speaking about ?’ 

I related all that occurred without withholding any thing, 
for, had 1 concealed any thing, my life would have been in 
danger. The Sultan .said : ‘ I am aware that, in every 
respect, Mas’ud excels Muhammad, and that after my time 
the .sovereignty will fall into the posse.s.sion of Mas’ud 
and I u.sc .so much ceremony now that this poor Muhammad 
may, during my lifetime, experience a little honour and 

^ MasMtl, as sootii as he assumed the sovereignty, appointed this same 

person whose proper name is Khwajah-i-Wmfd, Abu .Nasr-i-Misbkan, Ab 

Zaw/anf — his confidant and secretary, which was the same office as he had 
held under the late. Sultan Ma^imud ; and Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], who 
had previously lield that office, was removed. In 423 M., Hasnak, who bore 
the title of ShaiJkh’ubghatir [great, honourable, &c.], who had been Waztr 
to vSultan Mahmud, and had also held the same office under Muhammad, was 
gibbeted by order of Mas’ud, because he had been the most active in depriving 
him of the throne. He had, in all probability, influenced Mahmud in his 
harsh treatment of Mas’ud. In 426 ii. MasTid ordered Kh'vajah-i-Fa^il, 
Ahmad, son of Hasan, Al-Maimandf [from liis native place, Mainland, a 
small town of Ghaznin], who had been long kept in [>rison by his late father, 
to l^e set at liberty, after which Mas’ud made him his Wazir. It was on this 
ocxasiou that he drew up his celebrated Muasafat, or stijndations on his duties, 
to be ol)served between his sovereign and himself, and which each of them 
swore to obsene. 

^ Our author does not appear to have known that Mahmud, his father, had 
declared Mas'ud his heir, and made the Avhole of his ui/is or tribe swear 
allegiance to him in 408 n. See note *, p. 85. 
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gratification, which, after I am> gone, will not be left to 
him. The mercy of God be upon them !' ’’ 

Khwajah Abu Nasr-i-Mishkan says, “ In this occurrence 
two things astonished me : one was the answer of Mas’ild 
to me, spoken with such wisdom and discernment, and the 
second, the greatness of mind and the perfect supervision of 
Mahmud, that such a trivial act of attachment could not 
escape him.” 

When Mahmud subdued Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’ild ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and IQiurasan, had been ruled in Mas’ud’s 
name \ When he ascended the throne of Safabrm *, he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwtn, and Mamadan, and the 
country of Taram \ all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the Dtlaman *. On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the court of the 
Khali falls. After the decease of his father Mahmud, he 
came to Ghaznin. and took the government of his father's 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into Hindustan ^ and carried on holy wars as by law en- 
joinc'l. On another occasion '■ he marched into Tabaristan 

* Set* note p. 85. 

® Isfahan or SafahaiK 

7 Taram is in Lar, or Mristan, a | >rovince of Vcmii, 

* Mas’ud, in 424 H., wrested KirmaJi from the liiiwiah dyjmsty, who had 
long since declined ; and seiit Ahm-ad, son of *AIi, sem of Nugh-d’igfn, thither 
as governor. This, however, eoukl have been ten>porary only, fur in 433 h.^ 
after MasTid’s death, ]^Cara-Arsalan Ikg, son of Jaghar lieg, wrested Klrman 
out of the kinds of Bahram, son of ’Ali, the governor on ihc part of the 
Dialamah sovereign, Abii Kiilinjar, son of Sultan-ud-Daulah, son of Baha-ud« 
Daulah, son of ’hz-nd-Daulah, son of Rukn-uci-I>aukUi. See note 7 to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race <jf Salju^ reigned ki Kiriniin. 

In the year 772 H. Sultan h'lruz, Tuj^ilak, was encamped iikcar a place 
named Zafaralud, on his return from BangaJ. This was before he gave orders 
to found J unpur [vuL Jounpoor], “At this place were the ruins of several 
idobtemples, destroyed by Sultan Mas’ikl the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Ilindiustan. A fort there still retains [i,e. when the author, from 
whom llie extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from ICarar-Bir, a 
demon kilkxiby Rajah Ram Ckutd, in the Treta Jug.” If it had not been 
stated that Mas’ild destroyed these temples, I should ]>e inclined to think this 
must refer to Mus’ud-i-Karlm, only he sent his Hajib, aaci did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aw^are of. Baiha^i mentions ivjtlimg 
more than the ex]>edition against liansi, in his work. Our author does not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas'ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

^ Not “twice.” 
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and Mazandaran ; and, at the end of his reign, the Sal- 
ju^s rose against him®. On three several occasions he 
overthrew them in battle within the confines of Marw and 
Sarakhs ; but, in the end, since it was the Divine will that 
the country of JOiurasan should pass unto the race of 
Saljuk, he encountered them in battle at Dac-kan*, and for 

^ Isni'il-i-lkghu, of Siilimrin, son of SaljilV, wht) had l)een immured 
within the walls of the fortress of Ki'ilinjar, died there in 426 ll. In the same 
year Jaghar 15 eg, or Jagliart as he is also called [d.j name 

which most oriental writers, and all English writers Imt one, have, most 
erroneously, siijiposal lobe “ JaTar ” Eeg- son of Abii Sulfman-i-Da’ud, son 
of Mika’!!, son of SaljuV, son of Lukman, rose, and took up his rjuarters at 
Marw. In the following year, jMas'ud made ail those person.s who had 
received grants or presents from his brotlier Muhammad refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrance.s of Ins Wazfr. The sum pro- 
duced is said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand lhoii.sand of dirams. 
In 429 n., Tughril Eeg, son of Mika’il, son of Saljiik, as.sumed sovereignty at 
Nishiiphr, and from that date thcii dynasty commenced. 

^ This encounter took j»kice in 431 ii.— although some authors dilTer as to 
430,431, and even 432 'in the desert tract between Alarw and Srirakhs at 
three marches from the form€*r, near a fort named “Dandankad of Marw,’’ 
also written DandanVan nntl i)ae'^:rin, as cnir author states in the very old MS., 
and other copies equally reliable, from whicli tliis translation has l)een made. 
Ibaihakt al.so mentions it in two places in his history, as does Mas’ud likewise 
in his despatch, to Arsalaii KMn, ruler of Turkistan ; and they call it by the 
same name precisely. It is hard, when an author i.s correct, that he should 

be made icron^ ; but Mr. Dowson [ Elliot’s Indi a, vol, ii. ]>. 273], who 

appears to have imjdicitly followed the printed text, which is a.s incorrect anrl 

defective as the L II. L. co}>y, No. 1952, and the R. A. S. MS., has 

TaliViin, a name equally a.s impossible as “Takarhanid ” for Nangnihar ;,yet 
he puts a piece upon it, by adding, in a note, that “ Istakhri [tfte geographer, 
having been a native of Istakhur, would be called Ista kh uii] and I bn liaukal 
call it the largest city in Khurasan [!] and say it was three days’ journey from 
Merv. ” Ibn Haukal is not quoted correctly. In Oitseley’s translation there 
nrc three Tahkans possibly TMi-kan] — one in Dilam, one in Bust, and 

one between Marw and BalMl — and Tae-^an between Balkh and 

Badakhshan, which Ibn HauVal says ^* is the largest city of TuMiaristan.^^ 
The original of Ibn Haukal, the work entitled Masaiik wa Mamillik,” con- 
firms the correctness of Ouseley's translation, with the exception that one, in a 
few places, contains some additional matter. Again : Firislitah states that t) 
battle was fought at Danclaukan, a town ten ]3arasangs [farsangs?] from 
i-SI^ah-Jahan.” Firi§Iitah is quite correct. If any proof were wanting, 
mention that the name of the place is confirmed by Baihaki, Yafa’t, Guzf 
Jami’-ut-1'awarlkh, I aibb-ut-Tawarikh, and several other works Ci' jjually 
trustworthy ; the only difference in writing being j and J 

tuted in one or two for ^ which, in writing, without the dot, is easily 
for the former letter, and being written, with the mere addition j 
extra ' close upon the for b as our author correctly writes it, may 
taken fork I may also mention that it is the ** Dandanckan ” of 
[dco. Reiske, p, 345], who describes it as a .small town of K 3 iurasa.ii 
for its cotton manufactures. 
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gratification, which, after I am gone, will not be left to 
him.’ The mercy of God be upon them ! ” 

The Khwajah, Abu Na§r-i*Mishkan, .says, “In this occur- 
rence two things astonished me: one was the answer of 
Mas’ud to me, spoken with such wisdom and di.scern- 
ment, and the second, the greatness of mind, and the 
perfect supervision of Mahmud, that such a trivial act of 
attachment could not e.scapc him.” 

When Mafimud subdued ’Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’ud ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and JOiurasan, had been ruled in Mas’ud’s 
name®. When he ascended the throne of Safahan*, he 
sei7X‘d the territory of Rai, Kazwin,and Hamadan, and the 
country of ’Taram", all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the Dilaman^ On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the Court of the 
Khalifahs. After the decease of his father, Mahmud, he 
came to Ghaznin. and took the government of his father’s 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armic.s 
into Hindustan’, and carried on holy wars as by law en- 
joined. On another occasion ‘ he marched into Tabaristan 

^ See note p. 85. 

® Iffalian or §afahdn. 

^ Taram is in Lar, or I.aristdn, a ])rovincc of Persia. 

* Mas'iid, in 424 ii., wrested Kirruan from the lUiwiah dynasty, who had 
long .since declined ; and sent Ahmad, son of ’All, son of Niigh-l'igin, thither 
as governor, 'rids, however, could have been leni]>orary only, for in 433 11., 
after Mas’CaPs death, Kara-Arsalan 1 kg, son of Jaghar Beg, wrested Kirinan 
out of the hands of Bahram, son of 'All, the governor on the part of the 
Dialamah sovereign, Abu Kalinjrir, son of SuItan-nd-I )aulah, son of liaha-nd- 
Daulah, son of Tzz-ud-Daulah, son of Rnkn-ud-Daulah. See note ^ 10 page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of SaljuV reigned in Kinnan, 

® In the year 772 IL, Sultiin Firfiz, Tughlutc, was encami>ed near a place 
named Zafar-abad, on his return from Bangtil. 'rids was before he gave orders 
to found J unpur [vul. Jounpoor]. ** At this place were the ruin.s of several 
idoI-temple.s, destroyed by Sultan Mas’ud, the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Hindustan. A fort there still retains [i. e. when the author, from 
whom the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Karar-Bir, a 
demon killed by Rajah Ram Qiand, in the Treta Jug. ’* If it had not been 
stated that Mas’ud destroyed tliese temple^, I should be inclined to think tliis 
must refer to Mus’ud-i-Karim, only he sent his Hajib, and did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aware of. liaiha^i mentions nothing 
more than the expedition against Han.si, in his work. Our author does not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas’ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

^ Not ** twice.” 
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and Mazandaran ; and, at the end of his reign, the Saljul^s 
rose against him*. On three several occasions he overthrew 
them in battle within the confines of Marw and Sarakhs ; but, 
in the end, since it was the Divine will that the country 
of ]^urasan should pass unto the race of Saljuk, he 
encountered them in battle in Dae-kan [Tal-kan]’, and for 

Isni’il-i-Bcghn, s(^n of SulTman, son of Saljuk, who had been immured 
within the walls of the fortress of Kalinjar, died there in 426 H. In the same 
year, Jaghar or Jat;}iari Beg, as he is also called [elo — a name 

ulilch most oriental writers, and all Jhigiish writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, siip])ostMl to be “ JaYar^’ Beg— son of Abu SuIiman-i»DaTid, son 
«)f Mikirn, son of Saljtik, son of LuVnun, rose, and took u[) his quarters at 
Marw, In the tolhjwing year, Mas’ud made all those persons who had 
reeeived grants or ])resents from his l>rother, Muhammad, refund them. This 
w as done quite against the urgent remonstrances of his Wazir, The sum pro- 
duced is said to have ainountetl to eighty times a thousand thousand of dirams. 
In 42<) II., Jugbvil Beg, son ot Mika'il, son of Saljuk, assumed sovereignty at 
^Yshapur, and from that date their dynasty commenced. 

^ 'riiis Ijattie was fouglu in 431 u., but some writers differ as to 430, 431, 
and 432 H. I. he scene ol the encounter is said to have l)een “the desert tract 
between Marw and Sarakhs, three marches from the former, near the fort of 
I tandankiid ot Marw/' vvliicli name is sometimes written Dandankan, Didan. 
kai), and in other ways. It occurs, with a slight variation, in the Masalik \va 
Manudik in one place, but it is correctly called Tal-'kiit'^ another ; and also 
occurs in IbuHaukul, in Baihaki, Vafal, (bizidali, Jami’-uL-Tavvarikh, Liibb- 
ut - 1 awairikil* and the W'orks of some other winters who coj>y from them, the 
only difference in writing the w'urds being 

^b^.xi!a- and the like. Jt is the Dandanekan of Abu-l-l'ida [Geo. Reiske, 
b* 34 Sl 'vho dcscrilx*s it as a small town of gJiurasan celebrated for its cotton 
n umu fact u res. 

I hese names arc liowcvcr mere errors for Tal-kan, which famous place, 
and l ac'k^n of rukharistan, arc commonly mistaken the one for the other, as 
done by our author in the text above, or rather some scribe for liim, because, 
at page 46, and other j)laces, and in the last Section, the name is correctly 
given, and also an account of the siege of Nasir Koh of Tabkan by the Ch ingiz 
Khan. In carelessly Avritten AISS,^ scribes make very littk? difference betAvecn 
the letter i [^' liei*e] without the points, and! — /—thus and The 

w ay in which tlie error of Dae-kan arose can thus be accounted for. Some 
early scribe read tire letter !»—•/ —as the two letters b—t/J— and the 1 was 
imstakcn for ^ [>]. The other words mentioned above evidently arose in the 
same way, through some scribe, writing carelessly or quickly, preftxing two 
letters— >. 5 -^ one without points, w'hich was subsequently read by some for 
r— and by (Uhers for ;■—//— or throirgh writing lyrl-^the first syllable of ^^jlwb— 
tw ice over, or putting one letter before the other, 

Mr. IVnvsuu [Elliot’.s India, Vol. II., page 273], who appears to have 
imp icit ) o lowed the printed text, ha.s “ ralikan." This incorrect name, 
«..ndmu's varied to “Jalikhan,” is generally applied by European writers to 
„ .ic-kan of fukflanstan, without being aware of the existence of Tal-^au of 

l^urasan, or at least, without being aware of the difference between the names 
Ol tne two places. 
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three successive days he assailed and struggled with them ; 
and on the third day, which was Friday, the Sultan was 
defeated, and retreated to Ghaznin by the way of Gh arjistan. 

Through the great dread which had now overcome him, 
he collected his treasures together, and came towards Hin- 
dustiin ; and at Marigalah ^ his Turkish and Hindu slaves 
revolted against him, seized his person, and [again] set 
up his brother, Muhammad, upon the throne, and sent 
Mas’ud to the fortress of Giri*; and, in 432 il., he was 
martyred*'. His age was forty -five years ; and the pcriotl 
of his reign was nine years, and a little over. His .sons 
were Maudud, MajdvKH, Muhammad, IbiTihlm, Izld-yar, 
Farrukh-zad, Shuja’. Mardan Sh.ih, and ’All. 

V. S^IIMAlVUD-DAUl.AIl, MAUDUD, SON OF MAS’OD. 

^ihab-ud-Daulah, Abu Sa’d-i-Maudud **, son of Na«>ir- 
iid-din U’llah, Ma.s’ud, when the tidings of his father’s 
murder reached him ascended the throne of his father’s 
dominions, 

^ A pass, in undent tiincH somewhat difficult, situated between Rawul Pindi 
and Attak, a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. The hills around used to Ik* 
infested with robbers, who generally chose this |»ass for atlad<ing travellers 
and karwans of traders, hence llie name Mari-galah.” 'I'he ernjxnw Akbar 
had a good road carried llirough the pass for about two miles. I have 
noticed il in my paper — ‘‘I>iary of a March with the IJombay Column of the 
Army of the l^injab,” — contained in the Transactions of the ] Bombay Geogra- 
phical Society for 1850-51. 

* Jkiihaki writes it Glri [j;^^ and others write it Girt [^j/] and Gxra 

[1-^.1 

® He was not murdered until the nth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal of the following 
year, 433 H., at which time, his nephew, Ahmad, son of the blind Muhammad, 
pretending it was his father’s command, jnit Mas’iid to flcatli, after a reign of 
a few days over eleven years, not nine as our author states, because he 
ascended ilic throne on tlie 1st of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 422 H., and was nuir* 
dered in tlie very same month of the year 433 U. ; but he had certainly l)een 
in confinement since the ]>revious year. Muhammad is said to have lamented 
this act, and greatly reproached the murderers. 

' Appointed governor of the territory east of the Indus, with his head* 
quarters at Labor, in Zt-Ka’dah, 427 H. TaihaVi mentions two others, but 
merely gives the title of one'-'Amird-Sa’id- - to whom Mas’ud was much 
attached, and whom he projxjsed to make Ins heir, but he died at Giiamin in 
429 il. The other was named Alxl-ur-KazzaV* 

® Styled by some authors Slvihab-ud-Daulah, and Kutb-uI-Millat, ’Abd-ul- 
Fath-i-Maudud, and Maiidud-i-Ghazi. According to Baihakl, Mas’ud’s title 
was Shihab-ud-Daulah and Kutb-ul-Millat. 

* Maudud w^as at BalJdlt when the tidings of his father’s imprisonment and 
murder reached him. He set out for Qljaznin without delay. See note p. 96. 
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At the period that Sultan Mas ud was about to proceed 
into Hindustan, he had established Maudud as his lieu- 
tenant over the territory of Ghaznin, and its dependencies. 
Maudud assumed the throne in 432 n., and assembled an 
army, in order. to revenge his father, and commenced his 
march towards Hindustan 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Mahmud, who was Maudud’s 
uncle, had been brought forth from his place of confine- 
ment, by the rebellious retinue [of Mas’ud], and had been 
raised to the throne by them, who, with their loins girded, 
stood before him [to do his behests]. The great nobles of 
Hindustan submitted to him ; and the Turkish slaves of 
Mahmud and of Mas’ud, who had acted so perfidiously and 
with such hostility towards the latter, all had gone over to 
Muhammad, and espoused his cause. After he had been 
made sovereign by them four months, an encounter took 
place between Maudud and his uncle ; and, by the will of 
the Most High, the victory was bestowed upon Maudud, 
within the limits of Nagrahar [Nangrahar *], and Muham- 

' Cluziduh didVr^ in the account of this aflair, “ Wiicn ho.siilities arose 
between Mas'ud, and the SaljuVs, and IVfas'ud hati been defeated, he had to 
retreat it) Qi);iznfn. lie then delenniuctl to retire into Iliridustrm [which in 
nearly every ca.se should l)e luulerstood to mean the Panjfd), except in the case 
of occasictfial expeditions beyond]. After Mas' iid had passed thejilam 
ins troops mutinied against liiin, and carried away the Idind Muhammad frt)m 
liirn, after which they placed a throne upon the back of an elepliant, and 
seated Muhammad thereon. They then conducted him through the whole 
army ; and Mash’id was seized and brought before his sightless brother.” The 
Tarfkh-i-Ilmihimf, while confirming thi.s, with the exception of mentioning 
tlie Abd-Siiul, instead of thejilam, adds that Muhammad gave up the direction 
of tlic affixirs of government to his son, Ahniad, and tlxat Mi^iammad only im- 
prisoned his brother Mas'ud ; but Ahmad directed that he should be put to 
death. I'liis statement i.s confirmed by most other historians. MasTid’s object 
in proceeding into India, or rather his territory on the Indus and in the PanjM), 
was to rai.se a fresh army in order to take vengeance upon the SaljuVs. 

- Maudud, on hearing of his father's murder, advanced with his troops 
towards Ghazinn to secure the capital ; and Muhammad, who was on the con- 
fines of Sind [i. e. on the Indus, in the Sind Sagar Do-ab], also hastened 
lowardii GJjaznIn for a similar imrpose. Every copy of the work I liave seen 
has the name Nagrahar as plainly written as it is possible to write, yet Mr. 
l)ow.son translates it by the impo.ssible name of ‘‘ and makes 
the error worse, by adding, in a note [Elliot, voL ii. p. 274]--“ or ‘Bakarha,’ 
perhaps Bakhiala [Firishta’.s text says ‘Depiir,’ not ^Duntoor,' as in Briggs* 
lianslaliou]. \\ hy ** Bakhrala ” is fixed upon thus at hap-hazard, it would 
be highly interesting to know. Was it because there is a place east of 
the Margalah Pass called — Bak-^alah, which happened to be not far off 
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mad was taken prisoner, together with his children and 
dependents. Sultan Maudud wreaked vengeance upon 
him for his father s fall ; and the murderers of his father, 
both Turk and Tazik, he put to death, and thereby gained 
fame and great distinction. Whoever were implicated in 
the shedding of his father’s blood, the whole of them he 
put to death. 

He returned again to Ghaznin, and took posse.ssion of 
the different parts of his father’s dominions. He reigned 
for a period of nine years, and died ; and his age was thirty- 
nine years 

His sons were Mansur, Muhammad, and Mahmud ; and 
the latter had a son named Suliman. 

VI. ’ALi, SON OF MAS’UI), AND MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
MAUDUD, IN ASSOCIATION! 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised to the 

towunis tlic* J ihlam ? Which i.s the most natural — one hn'cc marching 

ffoin Ghazinn, and another marching towards it rroni the Murgalah I^ass- 

that they should meet nhout lialf-wny, or at Hak-yrdah? A glance at a map 
would show at once where those ])lnccs lie. Maudiid ft>imd(‘d a [{fizar or 
ein])orium, at the place wlwre he gained this victt)ry, wbicdi Ikiihaki calls 
Itinilf. anti named it Fatlj-rdnid, uhich, in the advance to Kiilnih in 1842, 
wa.s occuj)icd by the troo[)s under the command of (ien. Sir R. Sale, 

The name ha.s been incorrectly spell, as usual, Futtehabad. Maudud gaiiied 
this liattlc 434 a. 

3 Our author has omitted to mention some of the chief events of his reign, 
as well as the date of hi.s death. Both Guzidah and b'asi}^i-f, as well as several 
other writers, stale that Maudud died in the numth of Rajab, 441 in, of colic, 
when on his way to meet Jaghar Beg, his father’s old foe, wdio.se daugliter he 
had married, d'he capital of Jagbm* Beg, at tins time, w\as Marw. 

^ A very unlikely arrangement, to say the lea.st of it. Our author, here, is 
at variance with all works of undoubtcil authority. Yafa’f, Fa?ih 4 , the 
Ni^am-ut-Tawarikll of Bai^^awi, Guzidah, Jahan-Ara, Lubh«iit-TawariiJk, 
Fanakati, and several other.-^ state, generally, that on the death of Mau- 
dud, his son Mas’iid, in accordance with his father’s will, wtis rai.scd to 
the throne, and that his mother, the daughter of Jaghar Beg, Saljuki, began 
to administer the government in his name, he being a child of three years of 

age. After he had been one month on the throne— some say ten days with 

liis moiber’.s consent and approbation, the great nfdde.s and grandees, by 
mutual agreement, .set the child aside, and rai.sed liis uncle, Baha-ud-Dfn 
’All, to the throne. No writer that I am acf|uainted with says one WTird about 
nvo rulers in joint occu})ation of the throne, except our author, who also 
makes a great hlunfier in calling Maudud\s infant son, Mas’ud. ]>y the name of 
“ Muhammad.” A very good reason is given in Guzidah for tJ)e child’s being 
set aside. Baha-ud-Daulah, ’Ali, married his brotlier Mauduers widow, oii 
which she, probably, did not much mind her infant son being set aside for her 
new husband. 
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throne by the Turks and the chief men of the kingdom. 
Each and every person took possession of some office or 
other. As the two princes possessed neither capacity nor 
ability, and neither authority nor control, the utmost dis- 
order and detriment continued to arise in the affairs of the 
country, the condition of the soldiery, and of the people in 
general. After two months* they rai.sed Sultan ’Abd-ur- 
Rash'id to the throne, and sent the two princes back to a 
fortress again. 


VII. ’AIIO-UR RAsnin, .SON OF MAHMCT). 

Sultan ’Izz-ud-Daulah-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid ascended the 
throne in 441 il.*. He was an enlightened and intelligent 
man, and was a depository of the oral traditions, which he 
was wont to narrate^; but he did not posse.ss much 
strength of mind or intrepidity. 

Seeing the repeated and successive changes and revolu- 
tions in the sovereignty, the .Saljuks on the side of Khura- 
san coveted tile throne of Ghaznin ^ The sovereignty of 

^ I'aiuika-t arul say 'All reigned two years, after which, 

ou rcbclliiifr, he lied from Gha/nin. (.luzidah agrees as to 

l.lie nunilter (d years that bAli reigned, hut says that hi.-:, reign ternuiiated in 
443 u., and calls 'Ahd-ur-JvasJiid /as unde. 

Under the events of the year 443 H., Fasih-i notices — ‘‘a battle between 
Majd'Udd )aiilali, Aim Mansrir-i-’Abd-iir-Ra§hid, son of Matniuid-i-Ghazi, and 
BahfuutbDaulah, ’All, son of MasTid, and tlie overthrow of ’All after a reign, 
at Qhaznin, of one year, and the accession of ]\]ajd-iid-I)au!ah l)cfore men- 
tioned.” Other autlior.s al.so call huii Mnjd-iubDaiilah. Vafa’i says that ’Al>d- 
nr- Rashid, who had for years been imprisoned in a fortress, escaped, raised 
forces, ovcrtlirew ’All, and ascended the throne. 

* 'I'ranslaled by I\1r. Dowsoii -^O/j'^v/ to listen to c/irojucles and 'ivritc kis-^ 
iory The original is j jLi,\ 

** A imicli more |)robal>lc cause is given for the advance of the Saljuks in 
other histories, which is as follows : — ‘‘ After ' A bd-ur- Rashid had reigned one 
year, the daughter of Jaght^r Beg, in order to revenge the loss of her second 
husband, ’All, brought an army of Saljuks against him.” It is farther stated 
that among the slaves tif the Malmuidx dynasty was one named Tughril, who 
was Ainir-ubUinra, who went and joined the Saljuks, conspired with, them, 
fuugln a battle against ’Abd-ur-Rashul, and look him prisoner. The daughter 

Jaghar Beg, widows of Maiulud and ’All, made ’Al>d-iir- Rashid over to 
Highril, and riiturned herself to JOiurasan. Tughril imprisoned him in a 
h,>rtrcss in the di.strict of IMaidan [near Kabul], ’Abd-ur-RasJiid w-as of such 
vveak intellect that on one exxasion, w'hen Tughril was playing at Chaugan 
there, ’AlKbur-Rashjd came forth to see the sport, and applauded Tughril. 
After a lime ’Abd-ur- Rashid was pul to death, at which period nine of the 
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Khurasan had passed to Dalfd ; and Alb-Arsalan, his son, 
having become the commander of his forces, they deter- 
mined to advance against Ghaznin. Alb-Arsalan entered 
[the countjy^] by way of Tul^aristan, with a numerous 
army ; and his-father, Da’iid, advanced upon Bust, by way 
of Slstan. 

Sultan ’Abd-ur- Rashid caused his forces to begot ready, 
and made Tughril, who was one of the slaves of Mahmud, 
and a man of consummate valour, general over them, and 
sent him against Alb-Arsalan. In front of ther/fi'm/r“ of 
Khumar he inflicted a defeat upon Alb-Arsalan, and from 
thence pushed on towards Bust, and arrived tlicre with the 
utmo.st expedition. When he came up with Dii’iid, the 
latter retired before him, and Tughril pursued him into 
Sistan, and overthrew Beghu, the uncle of DiiTid. 

Tughril having gained two or three such like successes, 
returned to Ghaznin, seized Sultan ’Abd-ur-Rashid, and 
put him to death, after which he ascended the throne 
himself. 

’Abd-ur-Rashid’s reign was two years and a half, and 
his age was thirty years '. 

vnr. TUGHRIL, AL-MAi;C.N, OR THE EXECRATKIJ’. 

Tughril was one of Mahmud’s slaves, and was endowed 

of Malirnud were still living, Yafa’x slalc-i that ’Alnl-ur- Rashit] 
reigned nearly .seven years, and died 450 H. No jnention of Tughril is made ; 
and the author passes immediately on to Ibnlhim, witliout any notice of Far- 
rukll'^ad ; but dial work only contains a brief notice of the Gha/.nawi rulers 
after Mas’ud tlie Martyr. Idic TazUirat-ubMulrik states that he reigned four 
years. Fasih-i slates, and the Muntakhiib-iU-l'awari.kll agrees, that ’Alubur- 
Radiid succeeded in 443 ll,, was imprisoned in 444 u., l>y Tuj^hril, who was 
ymt to death the same year, and that Farrukh-zad .succeetied ; but makes no 
mention of ’Abd-ur- RasihFs death. F’anakatl says he died 450 ll., and tlicn 
makes a sudden jump from ’Alxl-ur-Rashid to Sultan Ibfalum. liaij^awi, in 
the Ni^am-ut-Tawarikb, makes no mention of 'Tughril or the reign of 1^’ar- 
rukh*2'iid, and says that ’Abd-ur- Rash hi reigned seven years, and died in 
445 11., and yet states that hi^ successor, Ibrabim, icigned irom 450 H. to 
492 ll, 

® A “ Darah ” signifies a 7 >a//ef between two liills, iluough whicli a stream 
flows, and a pass between two mountains. 

i ’Abd-ur-RasJiid was present with his brother Mas’ud at the battle of Dan- 
dankad, or Dae-kan. . 

* Authors of any authority do not give Tughril a place among the sove- 
reigns, because he was an usurper of forty days* 
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with great intrepidity and -^lour. During the reign of 
Sultan Maudud, he left Ghazntn. and went into Khurasan, 
and entered the service of the Saljuks, He remained there 
for a considerable time, and made himself acquainted with 
their mode of warfare ; and returned to Gh aznin again in 
the reign of ’Abd-ur-Rashid. He seized 'Abd-ur-Rashid, 
and slew him, along with eleven other princes, and usurped 
the throne of Ghaznin, and reigned over the country for a 
period of forty days, during which he practised great in- 
justice and tyranny. 

They inquired of him, saying: '‘Whence didst thou 
ac(juire ambition to reign He replied : “At the time 
that ’Abd-ur-Rashid was sending me forth to do battle 
against Alb-Arsalan and Da’iid, and was giving me my 
instructions, and had placed his hand in mine“, terror had 
overcome him to that degree, that I could hear his very 
bones rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I 
knew that this pusillanimous man was incapable of sove- 
reignty, and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” 

After forty days of his rule had expired, a Turk named 
Nush-'rigtn, a SiLUi-clar, or armour-bearer, who happened 
to be sland'ng behind Ttighril, entered into an agreement 
with another, his friend, and they slew Tughril upon the 
throne itself; after which they brought out his head, and 
fixed it upon a pole, and had it paraded round the city ; 
so that the people became free from anxiety and care k 


IX. farrukii-zAd, son of MAS’UD®. 

At the time that Almighty God brought down upon 
Tughril the just reward of his crimes, and delivered the 

^ The mode of making a compact — ^giving one’s right hand. 

^ After Tughril havl put all the princes he could lay his hands on to death, 
he compelled a danghler of the late Sultan MasTul to become hLs wife* Soon 
alter lie made a great entertainment, wdien a number of champion.s, filled with 
loyally to the Mahmud! dynasty, attacked him, and cut him to pieces, 

^ Cluzidah, KasilHi, and Tarlkhd- Ibrahim!, strange to say, call Farru kh ^zad 
sou of 'Abd.ur-Ra§hid. His title was Jamal -ud-Daulah, but, in the Muntakh- 
ab-ut-'l awaiikh, he is styled Mmad-ud-Daulah, sun of Mas^ud. Baihaki, in 
commencing one of the chapters of his work, states that he “began it in Zi- 
Hijjali, 450 tf., in the reign of the Sultan-bMuaggam, Abu Shiija’d-Farrukh - 
zad.” 
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people from his unbearable tyranny, and unlimited oppres- 
sion, two® princes of the Mas’udt family remained alive 
immured within the fortress of Bar-ghund one Ibrahim, 
the other Farrukh-zad. 

The accursed Tughril had despatched a party to that 
fortress for the purpose of putting them to death ; but the 
seneschal, who was stationed therein, had taken one day to 
consider the matter, and had kept the party in question 
without the gates, under the agreement that they should 
be admitted on the following day, to carry out that wicked 
mandate. Suddenly, carrier pigeons" arrived there, bearing 
the news of Tughril the Accursed having been killed. 

After that execrable [man] was slain at Ghazntn, by the 
hand of Nush-Tigtn, the chief men of the empire, and the 
Maliks, and Hajibs, sought for a sovereign. It was found 
that two princes .still remained, immured within the walls 
of the fortress of Bar-ghund ; so all of them set out towards 
that fortress, and desired to raise Ibrahim to the throne: 
but his august frame had become overi)owered by infirmity, 
and, as delay was imj)ossible, they brought forth h'arru kh - 
ziid, and congratulated him on his accession to the sove- 
reignty, on Saturday, the 9th of the month Zi-l-Ka’dah, 
.344 n. 

Sultan Farrukh-zad was a man of mild and amiable dis- 
position, and just. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 


Guztdah .says three — Ibrahim, Farrukh-zad, and Shuja\ 

^ The same fortress is mentioned in Itaihaki. (.iuzldah .says Gfeund 
Bar [;>] in the Afghan language .signifies ‘‘on,” ‘‘upon,” &e., and ghund 
[aifr] “round,” “circular,” and the like, as “a mound, a bluff, a detached 
hill,” See. A few copies have Buz-Ghund. 

® Every co/>)' o( the work collated has [w ith two exceptions, wliich have^lc^-] 
the word signifying “birds,” &c,, as plainly written a.s it is possible to 
Avrite ; but in the printed text has been substituted, and Mr. Dowson, 

of course, follows the printed text. That carrier pigeons, or ratlicr doves, were 
in use long before, for tran.smitting news speedily, see note ** at p 37. When 
the Crusaders under Godfrey Avere pa.ssing through the narrow defiles of Judea, 
A\dth a letter tied under its wing, from one Musabnan Annr to 
his superior, gave information to the Crusaders of the foe’s designs. This wms 
but a short time previous to Farrukh-zad’s reign. Salah-iid-Din, subsequently 
to this, also established ^'‘pigeon posts for the conveyance of news ; and, in 
the latter part of a.d. 1179, w^hen defeated by the Critsaders under Baldwin 
IV., the Count of Tripoli, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, and the 
Templars, near Jerusalem, “a victory was proclaimed at Cairo [Kahirah], and 
pigeons spread the triumphant news over Egypt, to quiet the spirits of the 
public,” by Sala^i-ud-Din’s desire. 
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remitted the revenue of the territory of Zawulistan, which 
had become ruined through [the levying of] heavy contri^ 
butions in taxes and supplies*, so that it became pros- 
perous again lie brought under his control the frontier 
provinces of the empire, and governed his people with 
benevolence. He reigned seven years % when, suddenly, he 
was carried off by colic ^ in the year 451 IL, at the age of 
thirty-four years \ 


X. SIM.TAN IBRAHlM, SAW ID-US-SALATlN 

Sultan Zahir-ud-Daulah, Na§!r-ul-Millat, Razzi-ud-Din, 

** The (>ri|;‘inal text is j — \iukinz- 7 va-muudt [not “ miitan ”] 

which Mr, Dowson renders— and and adds, in a note — 

Awarh^o-mnldn. The former words [sic] mean literally disease.s, but it [sic] 
is also ii>ed for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.” 
Does mumitd" also mean murrain ” in the body politic ? 

* 'rhe 'bnzkirat-ul-Muhlk mentions that, soon after the accession of Farrufeii- 
ziid, the Saljviks advaivcd towards GT iazniii in great force, and were 
encounlcred by f ariukh-^'ad and Ids forces. 'Fhe Saljrilcs wt‘re defeated and 
mnrdH rs slain, aiul -ome made prisoners. Subsetjuently, Alb-Arsainn advanced 
ai^ains! Gha/j'fn, fou;>hl a battle, and gained a victory, in which most of the 
Mahnuidi chiefs weie made captive, and carried away into JChurasan. At 
last an accommodation was come to, and some of the captives were set free. 

" Idirrul^Ji /iid, according to (Aizidali, reigned six years, in which several 
other authors agree ; but the former gives the year 450 ii., as that of his death, 
and says he bequeathed his sovereignty to his cousin^ Il.)rahiin. FasiliT agrees 
in tins, and also as to the year ; Imt slates that he reigned sez>cn years, which 
is aj)])arenl]y correct, he having ascended the throne in the eleventh month of 
tlie year 443 11., and died in 450 H. According to BaihaVi, just quoted, we 
fimi he was alive in the last month of 450 n., but, as he died suddenly, he 
might have tlied in that same month. The Munta 1 ch ab‘Ut>Tawarikh, however, 
says he began to reign Saturday, 9th of Z!-Ka’dah, 444 li., and died, in Safar, 
451 H. Yafa’t agrees with Fasili-f, and .states that Ibrahim succeeded in 
450 H. In tlie latter part of the year preceding Farrukh-^'M's death, Alb- 
Arsalan, who had succeeded his father, jaghar Beg, over the territory of 
Khnnisan, ousted his great uncle, Beghu, from Hirai, and had the Khutbah 
read there for liimsclf. 

^ I'he Avord used for colic is and described as a pain in the bowels 
and in the side, but I suspect it must be some type of cholera or inflammation, 
as it seems to have earrie<l off several of tliis dynasty. 

* Among the Wa/irs or .Ministers of Farrukh-zad was Kliwrijah Abu Bikr- 
i-Sfiliti. w ho had {nevionsly held the government of Hindustan. Among the 
celebrated iKa-souagcs who died during his reign \vas xlbu-NaJm-i-Iyaz, Uf- 
inaV or l-mak, the slave of Sultan Mahmikl, fomous under the name of lyaz. 
He died in the mouth of Rabi^ul-Awwal, 449 h. 

Sayyki here moans ‘‘lord,” “prince,” “chief of,” &c. His correct title, 
as given by most authors, is Zahir-ud-Daulah, Abu Mugaffar-i-lbrahim. The 
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Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, the Martyr, was a great and Illus- 
trious monarch, learned and accomplished, just and God- 
fearing, benevolent and compassionate, the friend of the 
k..nied, and supporter of religion. 

After Farrukh-zad had ascended the throne, Ibraliim 
had been removed from the fortress of Bar-ghund to the 
fortress of Nae®; and, when Farrukh-zad died, all hearts 
decided upon the sovereignty of Ibrahim. The Sarhang 
Hasan, proceeded to his presence, and, accompanied by the 
chief persons in the state, conducted him from the fortress; 
and, on a Monday, at an auspicious conjunction of the 
planets in the high vault above, he ascended the throne. 
The day after he performed the customary mourning cere- 
monies for the Amir-i-Hamid — the Laudabte Amir — Far- 
riikh-zad. his brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and to 
the tombs of his ancestors ; and all the great nobles, 
ministers, and most distinguished personages accompanied 
him on foot, for he did not show [particular] favour or 
familiarity towards any person .soever, and, on this account, 
awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people 

When the intelligence of his accession to the throne 
reached Da’ud, the Saljuk®, he sent an embassy into Khu- 
rasan ; and entered into a treaty of peace with him. After 
Da’ud [died] his son, Alb-Arsalan, continued to abide by 
it ; and Ibrahim brought under his entire control the 

Other title.s, given by our author, are not mcntioueci by other writers. He was 
abstemious and continent, and renowned for his tact and excellent judgment. 
He wrote a beautiful hand, and every year sent a copy of the Kur’an, written 
by himself, to Makkah, with other valuable offerings, Guzidah says the 
Salju^i monarchs used to style him “father;’^ and, when they addressed a 
communication to him, used to wTite his titles at the to|> of it. 

• ® This fortress was situated in the district of Wajiristan. 

7 The meaning assigned to this word generally is — “A commissary, a scr- 
jeant, a commander, a superior officer/’ &c. ; but, in the Burhan*Kati*, and 
other works of authority in these matters, it seems, more correctly, an officer 
who marched in front of the troops bearing the standard— equivalent to the 
Italian gonfalonier, 

® Mr. Dowsori translates this : **He bcstow^cd no favours upon any one, and 
hence apprehensions about his rule took possession of the hearts of the people 
The original is ji, f p 

® DaTid died, according to most authorities, in Rajah, 451 ii., though one 
says it took place in 452 H., and another in 453 h; Fa^i^iT says, ‘‘In the 
year succeeding that in wdxich Ibrahim ascended the throne, Jaghar Beg died/^ 
At all events he died a considerable time before Tugitril, his brother. 
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dominions of his ancestors *. The troubles and disorders 
which had fallen upon that empire, through the vicissi- 
tudes of the times, and continual warfare, were all, during 
his reign, remedied and rectified, and the affairs of the 
empire of the great Mahmud assumed fresh vigour. The 
ruinous places in the country were again repaired and 
restored, and he founded .several towns such as Jatr- 
abad (?) Khair-abad. Aimin-abad, and others in different 
parts. 

During his reign many astonishing and uncommon occur- 
rences took place ; and Da’ud, the Saljfik, whose ravages, 
inroads, conflicts, and conquests might vie with the flashing 
lightning, died^ 

The birth of Ibrrdiim took place in the year of the con- 
quest of Gurgiin, in 424 11., in the province of Hirat, and 
that monarch had forty daughters and thirty-six sons. All 
the daughters were given in marriage to illustrious Sayyids, 
and dignified 'Ulama^; and one of those princesses was 
married to the great-great-grandfather of [the author] Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, and this was the cause of the removal of the 
writer’s ancestors from Jurjan. Imam ’Abd-ul-Khfd ik. 
Jurjfini, who lies asleep within the Sarae of Taliir-abad of 
Ghaznin, saw in a dream, whilst dwelling in Jurjan, in his 
youtliful years, that an angel said unto him in the vision : 
“Arise, and proceed to Ghaznin. and sock a wife.” When 
he awoke, he imagined that this dream might have been 
prom])ted by the devil ; but, having dreamt the same dream 
three times successively, as therein commanded, he came to 
Ghaznin, andoneofthose daughters was bestowed in marriage 
upon him *. That princess bore him a son, whom he named 

‘ This is not correct, because the Saljuks held a very considerable portion 
of them. 

2 In Elliot’s 1nx>1A, vol. ii. p. 277, this passage is translated — ‘‘Several 
fortified places and towns were founded,” &c., but kasbak does not mean for- 
tified places ; and, even were “kasr”rcad for it by mistake, it would not 
mean “fertified ])laccs," All authors agree that Ibiahim, during his reign, 
founded naught but masjids, colleges, buildings for the accommodation 
travellers, and works of public utility ; and that he built nothing iov hin5J?^ 
Here Sayyld is the title of the chiefs of the family of Muliammaiv^* 
scended from ’Ali, ami his daughter Fatimah. ’Ulaina signifies the learn^!:*^ 
theologians, ecclesiastics, doctors of law. Mr. Dowson tran.slates the scnteiW* 

nobles or learned men of repute,” 

^ Our author is so much taken up with his ancestor’s grand alliance that T 
leaves out most of the princijml events of the reign of Ibrahim. After 
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Ibrahim — Maulana, Miiihaj-ud-Din, 'U§man-i-Ibrahim — 
upon whom be the mercy of the Almighty ! He was the 
father of Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, who was the father of 
Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, ’Ujubah-uz-zaman [the Wonder of 
his Age !], and he was the father of [the author] Minhaj-i- 
Saraj. 

Sultan Ibrahim was a monarch of felicitous and prosperous 
career, and his reign extended over a period of forty-tw'o 
years, and his age [at his death] was sixty years. He died in 
the year 492 n.‘ 

His sons were Mahmud*, Is-hak, Yusuf, Na§r, ’Alt, 
Bihzad, Khurshed Malik *, Khub-chihr. Azad Malik, 
Malik-Chihr *, Tughan Shah. Azad-Mihr, Daulat Shah. 
Azad-Chihr, Amir Shrih. Nih-Firuzah ** Tahamtan Shfili, 
Turan Shah. Malik-Zad, Malik-Dad, Shams-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Sher. Sher Malik, Mas’ud, Iran-Malik, Kaihan Shah. 


arranged matters with the Saljuks, by marrying his son, Mas’ud, to a Salju^: 
princess, daughter of Malik Sb fih, and sister of Sultan Sanjar, and had no 
cause for farther anxiety respecting them, he carried his arms into Hind upon 
several occasions, and reduced many strongholds, and otlier places, among 
which is said to have been a populous city, inhal)ited l>y iCbunisanis, whose 
ancestors had been expelled from their native country by Afrasiyab. 1 'hcre 
was a large ^lawz, or reservoir, there, said to have l)ecn half a league in 
diameter ; ioo,ooo persons were made captive, and taken nway to GJia/.nin, 
and booty, in proportion, was captured. During the reign of Ibnildm, in 
470 IL, Abu-Fazl-i-Muhanmiad, son of Husain [not Ila.sain], Al-llaihaki, who 
had been secretary in the “ l)ivvan-i-Insha,” of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sal)uk- 
Tigin, ]jut, as the Deputy of the Kh wajahd-’Amid, Abu Na§r-i-Mishl:an, Al- 
Zawzani, and a pupil and disciple of that great man, died. Abud-Fii^.l was 
the author of the work entitled the “ Makamat-ul-’Anud-i-AV)u Nasr-j~Mi.sh- 
kan,” and tlie “ Farikh-i-Al-i-Sabuk-ldgin,” in twelve books or volumes, 
[called by our author the Tarikh-i-NasiriJ, entitled Tari'cJi-i-Yanuni. d'iic 
fust portion of the work, containing the reign.s of Salnik-Tigin and Mahmud, 
does not exist, and appears to have been lo.si for some centuries, 

^ On the 5th of the month of ShawwM. One autlior says in Rajab, but gives 
date. Fasih-i mentions the taking of Jerusalem l>y tlie Christians [August 
15th, but some say 15th July, a.d. 1099] in this same year, and the .slaughter 
of 80,000 Musalmans. The year 492 11. began 27tli of Novembe^r, a. in 
#1098. 

f ® In 471 H. Sultan Ibrahim was apprized that his son, Saif-ud-DauIah, 
I Mahmud, meditated flying to Sultan Malik Sh ah, the Salju^ ; and accordingly 
' confined him within the citadel of Ghaznln, and his partisans were sent to 
other fortresses. 

^ One MS. has Munawwar Shah. 

8 Malik Mihr. 

8 So in two MSS., l)ut doubtful. The whole number forty. I expect the 
text should be, “ He had forty sons and thirty-six daughters.” 
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Jahan Shah, Ftruz ^ah, Miran Shah. Ya gh an * Shah. 
Turkan Shah. Arsalun Shah. Tughril Shah. Kutlugh Shah, 
Muayyid Shah. Sultan Shah. Malik Shah. Kh usrau Shah, 
FarruJ<h Shah, and Bahrain Shah. 

XI. ’ALA-UD-D 1 N=* MAS’lT), AL-KAKIM, OK THE BENEFICENT, 

.SON OF IBRAlliM. 

Mas’ud, son of Ibrrdiim, who bore the title of Karim, or 
the Beneficent, was a monarch of e.vcellent dispo.sition [and 
temperament], blessed with many virtues, just and equi- 
table, and of au.spicious reign. 

He ascended the throne during the Khilafat of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Mustazhar B’illah [Abu-1-’ Abbas], i-Ah- 
mad, son of Al-Muktadi* Bi-amr-ullah. He was endowed 
with humility and beneficence to an extraordinary degree, 
and he suppressed all the oppressive usages which, before 
his time, had been established. The contingent taxe.s, 
which were e.xorbitant, he abolished throughout the Mah- 
mudi dominions and in Zawulistan ; and likewise remitted 
all tolls and imp«.'sts throughout the whole empire. 

All the great chiefs and nobles and grandees of the 
country were left in undisturbed possession of the [offices and 
possessions] which they had held during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim and he ado{>ted the most beneficial regulations 
for the government of his dominions. Amir ’Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa ud-Din ' was continued in the government of Hindustan 

* Ttiglun, in one co])y. 

^ I'Ik* jnujier title of this monarch appears to be ’Ala-iul-] )aulah. 

^ livery coj)y of the work [and the printed text also], with one exception, 
jierpctrates the great blunder of calling this KJ^alifah “son of MuVtadir,'’ 
insteatl of Jn Section IV., on the Khalifahs. our author give.s 

the correct name. 

Under the occurrences of die year 493 n., Fa^i^.i mentions an important 
matter, from which it woukl appear that the clnefs of Gh ur were not, at the 
time in question, such groat or powerful personages as Minhaj-i*Saraj would 
lead us to believe. It says : “Husain, son of Sam, /'t' command of ’Ala-iul- 
Daulah, Mas’ud, sou of Ibiahim, obtained the government of GJifir/’ I shall 
have nmre remarks to offer on this subject when I reach Section XVII. 

^ Mr. Dowson renders this jiassage in the following manner: ^ ^ resU?rcJ 
to the juinces, nobles, and graiuice.s, their possessions,’’ &:c. They must have 
been of them in order to have them /cs/ored; but — sjj j*. 

ilocs not happen to mean 

^ From tlie word “AmTr” I should imixgine lb i.s personage must have been 
eitlier a brother or uncle of MasTid’s. 
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[as before] ; and, during Mas'ud’s reign, the Hajib-i-Bu};arg 
[Great Chamberlain] died, and the Hajib, Tugba-Tigtn, 
crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where, except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. 

During the sovereignty of Mas’ud all the afiairsof the state 
were conducted wnth perfect order and regularity, and no 
heart had any cause of care from any quarter. He was 
born at Ghaznin in 453 H., reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 509 II., at the age of fifty-seven. The sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, Saljukt, who was styled the Mahd-i-’lrak * 
[or the ’Iraki spouse], was wedded to him. 

His sons were Raha-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had a son 
named Kh atir-ud-Din. Muhammad; Shcr-zad Malik Ar.sa- 
lan, Farrukh-zad, who had three sons, ’Alt, Iran Malik, 
and Shah-zad ; ’Alt, Bahram Shah. Malik-Chihr, Malik-zad, 
Mahmud, Sultan Malik, who had three sons, Arsalan 
Malik, Al-Hasan, and Mtr-Nuk ; and Jamshed Malik, who 
had two sons, Khurshed. and Turan Malik. 


XII. MALIK ARSALAN, SO.N OF MAS’UD. 

Malik Ar.salan-i-’Abd-ul-Muluk \ son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
ascended the throne in the year 509 ii. at Garmstr itself®, 

® In Elliot’.s India, voI. ii. p. 27S, “M:\lnl-i-’ I rak^’ is translated ^'Oadle 
of Irak.’^ One of the of nia/id is certainly a cratUi\ ami also a 

seat for llie hack of an elc])hant or camel ; liut anotlier is niak 'nr^ a /W, ’’ and 
here niahd has tlic metaphorical ineanin^^ of a wile, hence the meaning is the 
’Iraki wife, liaihaki, in lii.s History, makes constant use of the wort! in this 
sense. 

^ Our author, like .some others, has led out one .sovereign. Fasilnl says that 
’Ala-ud-Daulah, Mas’ud, son of Ihrrihim, died in 508 li., after a reign of sixteen 
years ; and that he was succeeded hy KAM AL-U J )H.)A U LAII, SH jOK-ZAi;, 
hi.s .son, in the .same year ; and in the following year .SJierzad died, after reigning 
about one year, when Arsalan Shah succeeded, (hizidah confirms this sucees. 
sion of KamM-ud-Daulali, Sherzad, Vmt says that he succeeded to the throne 
according to hi.s father’s will, and ruled for about a year, when his l>rother, 
Ar.saliin Shah, rose against him, and put him to death, in 509 n. Other writers 
of authority likewise confirm the accession of Sherzad, who was the second 
son of Mas’ud, while Arsalan was the third. Yafa’f and Fanakatf also state 
that Mas’ud reigned sixteen year.s^and Bai^awi confirms it. 

^ His correct title is Sultan ud-Haulah, Ar.salan Shfih, son of Mas’ud, son 
of Ibrahim ; and, according to the l arlJdl'i Yafa’I, he .succeeded to the throne 
in accordance with his father’s will. Some call him Abu-bMuluk. 

® The original j} The passage is translated in Elliot’s INDIA, 

vol. ii. p. 278, thus: "'Malik Arslan Abu -1 malik [sic] ascended the throne 

H a 
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and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of Ghaznin. 
Bahram Shah, his brother \ fled from him, and proceeded 
into Kh urasan, to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

During the reign of Malik Arsalan some remarkable 
events occurred, one of which was that tire, accompanied by 
a thunderbolt, fell from the heavens, so that by that fire all 
the biizars of Ghaznin were consumed *. Other untoward 
events and occurrences likewise took place during his 
sovereignty, so that people held his rule in detestation®. 
He was possessed of great nobility of mind, energy, courage, 
and valour. 

Wlien he came to the throne he treated his step-mother 
who was [styled] Mahd-i-’Irak, with indignity®, and on that 


A. M. 509 [a. I). 1115], broui^ht Carmsir atul the kingdom of Gh.rzni tinder 
his ruled' I vvoiulcr what llirunc lie asccudetl if it was not that of the kingdom 
of (i lia/;nin ? 

* Some C()[uirs say “his v.iule," hiit this is an error, for Bahram was his 
broiher, as the names of tlie st>iis of Mas'ud cuiifinn. 

* I he 1 . II. L. MS., Nt'. 1952, and k. A. S. MS, arc both very defective 

with regard Di ihi-. those coj)ics Ikiliram is said to be unele of 

Arsidan ; and in Uie scnicncc referring to the dcslrueti'm of the bazars of Ghaz- 
niu they have tlic word people — which is totally meaningless. 

* d'h»>c maltcrs arc not alhulcd to in the works 1 liavc been quoting, and 
seem tv have been taken from our author by more modern writers. 

f I, means a step- mother. 

^ lie is .said w have requested her to dance behne him, for his amu.senient. 
‘I'hi'y may have been one veas(>n why Sultan Sanjar took up tlie insult to his 
sister, aiivi the cause ol his ne])hcvv, Ikihiam. \\ hen Arsalan came to the throne, 
he impriNoued the wliolc* of liis brothers except Bahram, vviio succeeded in 
reacltiiig iii^ uncie’s court, Fanakati makes a inktake in this matter. . lie 
says Sanjar was tlie son of Bahram's maternal nnole; but, as Mas’iid, Bah- 
nim’s father, married the tlaughtcr of Malik Shah, she was Sanjar’s sister [as 
our aullior also stales j, he being Malik Shah’s xm. . According to Guzldali, 
Fasih and other. iii 509 n., Sultan Sanjar, finding Arsalan Shah deaf to all 
the cx[>ostulaUons whiclphc had made in bvdialf of Bahrain, set out along witli llic 
latter for GJliu^uin, ai tended by a numerous army. Arsalan came forth to meet 
them with 30 ,cxx) horse, l)Ut, after an obstinate engagement, was defeated and 
retired to Lahor, Having placed Bahrain on the throne, and fixed a yearly 
tribute. Sanjar returneil to his own dominions; but, iu the same year [509 H.j, 
Arsalan returned with an army, and dcfeatevl kaliram, who again took shelter 
iu Sanjar's dominions. It was only iu the following year that Sanjar became 
sole nuuuirch of the Saljiiks, after the death of his brother Afuhammad, and 
had only a few' mmiths before acquired sv\#y over ’Irak and Khurasaii, Ids 
dominion^ iiefore that liaving been but a portion of the latter territory. It was 
only in 511 H., that Bahram, liaving obtained the aid of an army from lu'.s 
nude, who did not accompany him the second time, was able to movt.* against 
his broilicr Arsalan again. In the encounter which ensued, Arsalan was taken 
prisoner, and thrown into coufmemeut. Bahrain’s reign really commenced in 
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account Sanjar became his foe, and gave assi.stance to 
Bahrain Shah. Sanjar came against Ghaznin. and Malik 
Arsalan fought a battle with him, and was defeated, and 
retired tow'ards Hindustan, where he fell into misery and 
wretchedness. He died * in the year 51 1 H., after a reign of 
two years, at the age of thirty-five years. 


xnr. MUTZZ-UD-DAULAII WA UD-DIN’r, BAllRA.M SHAH. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Bahrain Shrlh, was a person of hand- 
some exterior, manly, munificent, just, and thcsiistainerand 
protector of his subjects. At the outset of his career, when 
Malik Arsalan a.scended the throne, after the decea.se of 
their father, Sultan Mas’ud, the Beneficent, Bahriim Shah 
proceeded into Kh urasan, the throne of wliich country was 
adorned by the great and inestimable .sovereign, the augu.st’*, 
the martyr Sultan Sanjar ; and Bahrain ^fdi resided at 
his court for a considerable time. Sultan Sanjar led an 
army towards Ghaznin. and Malik Arsaliin, after an 
engagement, was defeated, and Bahrain Shfdi ascended the 
throne. Sanjar treated him with great honour, and Sayyid 
Hasan, a celebrated poet of Gh aznin. recited this ode [on that 
occasion] in theAudience Hall, inthc presenceof Sultan San- 
jar, on whom be the mercy and the pardon of the Almighty ! 
One quatrain ® of the ode in question is licre inserted ; — 

Of the elo<|UciJt of the world what i.s the strain, 

'‘rhat shall ever on earth l)e proclaimed ? — 

* A emanated from the seven lieavcns, 

That llahram Shfih is of the universe hinc^.’ ’’ 


5x1 H, In the following year Arsalan was rclea.sed, but, being again found 
plotting, was put to death. 

® At Shah Til hid, in Shawwal, 51 1 H. 

" Fasih-i states that his title was Yamxn-iKl-I)auIah, in which (nizidah ana 
other writers agree ; but there are others also, but cliiefly modern authors, who 
agree with the title in the text. 

^ The word SaTd~ - august — is not a proper name here. As Sanjar died a 
natural death it is difficult to conceive how he was a “ martyr.’’ 

® It is the commencement of the poem. As Bahram was a patron of learning 
and literature, a number of authors flourished in his reign, and numerous works, 
both poetry and prose, were written. The celebrated work, known as “Kali- 
lah and Damnah,” was translated from the Arabic [^;' ] into Persian by 
Nasr-ullah, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abd-ul-Majid, [called “Hamid” by 
Eastw'ick], in his reign, and was dedicated to Cahram Shah. Subsequently, 
the same work was translated in the reign of Sultan Husain, of the race of 
Taimur, by Mulla Hasan-i-\Va’i?-ul-Kasliiff, and entitled Anwar-i-Suhailf. 
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Sultan Sanjar returned to Khurasan again, and Bahram 
Sh;lh assumed the government of the country *. He carried 
on holy wars in the direction of Hindustan ; and, on the 28th 
of Ramazan, in the year 51 2 H., he took Muhammad Bahltm 
prisoner, and {)ut him into confinement; but at last released 
him, and made over the whole of Hindustan to him. Again 
he rebelled, and founded the fortress of Naghawr, in the 
territory of .Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah ; and 
he had likewise numerous sons and followers and depen- 
dents. Bahrain ^rdi, with the determination of extir- 
p.'iting liim, advanced into Hindustan against his strong- 
hold, and Jk'ddim * moved forward towards the confines 
of Multan, and fought an engagement with Bahram 
Shah. The Almighty rewarded Muhammad Bahlim for 
his base ingratitude, and he, Avith his ten sons *, together 
Avith their horses and arms, on the day of the battle, sank 
in a morass so that no trace of him and them remained. 

Bahrain Sh .ah returned to Gh.a/.nin again, and between 
him and the Maliks, or chiefs of Ghur, hostilities arose ; and 
an engagement took place betAveen them, in Avhich Daulat 
Shah, a son of B.ihram, A\ as slain I During that one cam- 
jiaign Bahram SJiah su.stained three defeats from Sultan 

* ( )jic of Halirarn’s coin.s ^Inick at Labor in 54S U., conUiiiUHl in a work on 

iho suhjoft, l>e;Uh the IVtlloM in*.; inscription. Oliverse ‘‘ Coin of the Dai -us- 

Sultitnat-i-Lahor, in the hfth year of his prt>spcrous and haj’ij^y reign.” 

Kever.sc A jiroclaination issnctl from the se\en Jieavcn.s, that Lai tram Sh ah 

is of the universr king.’ Anno 514.” This inscription, it will he noticed, 
const it ute.’* the iw o last lines of the quatrain given l)y our autlior, who, in 
aiudlier place, .stalt s that the coin of Jkdirain was stain])ed in Sanjar’s name. 
See under his reign, nest Sv ction. 

* Two MSS. lia\c and in place of but citlier of tliem is a 
strange name for a Musalmiin. 

^ A few co)>ie.'> linve “two” sons; but, as he is said before to havx had 
“ numerous” sons, ten is tin* more probable nund»er. 

* Mr. Dow'son, Llliot s India, vol. h. p. 2S0, say.s, with reference to this 
1 passage, *‘The text has some ufun/i’IIigiblc words, which vary in different 

MSS.,” and then quotes “ Briggs.” d'he words are or 

and are ijuitc plain and intelligil)le. which is also sometimes WTitten 

l-D?' signifies a ditch, a marsh, a ]>lace where water stagnates ; and is the 
adjective devivA'd from it. 

Among the events of 521 H. Fa^iliT mentions that “a battle took place 
between the troops of Ghaznin, and ’Aia-ud-Din, Husain, son of Hasan, 
Ghnri, at rigin-abad. Hostility had arisen between them on account of that 
place, which was a city situated between Gh aznln and Ghur. The city was 
taken, and Bahram fled. In 522 H. ’Ala-ud-Din took Ghazr In. and made it 
ovei to his brother. See Section XVH. 
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’Alfi-ud-Din, Ghiin, and Ghaznin fell into the hands of the 
Ghurians. They set fire to it, and destroyed the whole [!] 
city. Bahrain Shah retired into Hindustan at this time, 
but, on the withdrawal of the Ghuri forces, he returned 
to Ghaznin again, and there died after a reign of forty- 
one years 

His sons were Jalal-ud-Daulah, Daiilat Shah, .slain in 
battle with the Gburians ; ’Ala-ud-Daulah, Da’ud ’ Shah ; 
Baha-ud-Daulah, .Sultan ^rdi ; Fakhr-ud-Daulah. ’All 
Shah ; ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Muhammad Shfdi ; Sama-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’ud Sh.ah ; Shihab-ud-Daulah, Man«;ur ^rdi ; 
Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulali, Shfdian-Sh.ah ; Mu’izz-iul-Dauiah, 
Khusrau Shah ; and Sayyid-ud-Daulah, Farrukh Shah. 


XIV. ^TUSRAU SHAH, SON OF BAHRAM SllAlI. 

Sultan Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah-wa ud-Din ", but, according 
to .some .statements, Tai-ud-I)aulah. Kh usrau Shilh. a.sccndcd 
the throne in the year 552 H. 

As the Maliks and Sultans ” of Ghur had .shaken the 
empire of the hou.se of Mahmud to its very foundations, and 
had wrested Ghaznin. liust, Zamin-i-Dawar, and Tigin- 
abad out of their hands, and had ravaged and dc.solatcd 
them, feebleness had come upon its government, and its 
glory and splendour had ]>asscd away. When Khusrau Shah 
ascended the throne he was weak and i)owerle.ss, and wa.s 
unable to maintain his rule over tlic country. 

A horde of the tribe of Ghu/.z \ who had acquired 
dominion and power in Khurasan, in the reign of the august 
Sultan, Sanjar, who had now passed away marched an 
army against Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was unable to resist 

* Great discrepancy exists with respect to the dates of Uahram Shah's 
death, and the accc.sfiion and death of his son Khusrau Shah, and also of 
Khvisrau Malik, the last of the dynasty. For (arthcr notice of this, see note 
next page. 

^ In one copy Zilwul Shah. 

* In a few copies he is styled “ Yainln-ud-Daulah " only; but the title 
above agrees with the statements of several other authors. 

® That is, “who w'ere Maliks and also Sultan.s ” from the text, 

* Some lexicographers spell the word Ghazz, and some Ghiiz. 

2 Sultan Sanjar died on the i6lh of Kabi’-ul-awwul, 552 H., but a few 
writers say in 553 The former is correct. 
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them, and he accordingly retired into Hindustan *, and 
Ghaznin was lost to him, and fell into the hands of the 
Ghuzz. They retained possession of that territory for a 
pi riod of twelve years, until the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud- 
J )in Muhammad, Sam, led an army from Ghur to Gh aznin. 
overthrew Burak \ the Ghuzz chief, retook Ghaznin. and 
cslablisiied [his brother] Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, 
vS.im, the martyr, upon the Gh.iznln throne. Khusrau 
Shah had retired to Labor, of Hindustan. His reign 
extended to a jieriod of seven years, after which he died *. 

^ 'i'he Ta/.kirat-ul-Afiiluk (‘oiHaias a very account of tlie reign of 

Shall, VNliich I hert: make an exliael fVum. “He succeeded his 
l;i!kc<, and as 'Ala ldu’,;dn, .son of Hasan, Ghuvt, was in full march 

u;u di ha/.inn, he, l>eiiig unable to resist him with ho|)es of success, retired 
inlo llnuluMan jiiete signnying tlie hanjai.>| ami lot'k iij' his residence at 
iadua. I ItMui netl Ins atU ntion io tlie ln.^^enlnH;nt of the western |)ortion of 
Ins fatiu't’.s dominions, which v.cu; now leU to lum ; but, wheiGAIcV-ud-l )in 
retlii.il, alter l lie plunder td Gha/nin, Jxhusrau Shah returned to Gha/nin, and 
again to-.»k U|) his <juarters there. .Stum • alter, when the (jhu/'/ lril»c look 
Suit., in Saiijat, his grtbil uncle, captive, and were advancing toward.^ Gha/iun, 
Shah, wijo, piviliabiy, whiltf t^ultan Sanjar was in jwnver, might have 
expected aid from fnm in some sha])e or other, m>W' tliat he was a prisoner, 
was totally unable to resist them, anti he again retired to J^dior, and died tlrcrc 
in 555 H,, aftei reigidng eiglu years.’* 

^ In t>nc copy 1’uraic. 

^ (Ircat tiiscrej)aiK:y prevails among aulljois respecting tlie latter part of 
Ikdn iim Shah’s reign, and the reigns of Rhu^rau Silidi, and JKh’tsrau Malik, 
which I will notice as briolly as p<>ssible. 

'I he first events nolit.ed in I’asih-f, under the year 523 H., are, *M.hc return 
of bahram Shah to G.ha/nin, hi> encountering Saif-iid-din, GhCui, and the 
ca}>tnie of the latter.” lie was placed njion a bullock — not — 

aiul paraded through the .streets of that city, and afterwards put to death. 
’Ala-ud-l >iii. Ills bi\‘ther, determined to revenge him, and marched towards 
(iha/nin with a numtudus army ; luit llabram died before his arrival, in that 
sanu' year [523 ll.].” An acciamt of the jdundcr of the city, aiul massacre of 
the peojde then follows ; and it is farther stated therein, that ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Jahan soz, made over the sovereignty of Ghaznin to his nephewbs, the brothers 
Ghiyas-uddiin, and Mii’i/z iid-l >in, and that “ Kluisrau Shah, who succeeded 
liis tallu r, Ikihrani, was inveigled ]:>y them, l/mf satne year^ and immured 
within the citadel of GJiaznin, and the dynasty of the race of iMahnnid, son of 
Sa’oitk- rigin, ended;” — that is, tenninated over llic G.liaznin territory. 

^ iila’i, KiizA Bai^aiwi, Guzidah, Tarikh-i-Alfi, and some others agree with 
the nliovc statement, except as to the year lialiram*s death, and the termina- 
tion oi tile dynasty. These four works also mention ’Ala-ud-Din as the Jirs/ of 
the Maliks heie, doubtless, signiiying indcpcudrftt tidlcrs—oi Ghur; and 
they, correctly, it at)pears to me, account those previous to him to have been 
mere suliord inale chieftains, f<.>r, if we consider the small extent of territory 
they could* only, have possibly possessed, ihcir statements are to be relied 
upon. 
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His sons were Mahmud, Khusrati Malik, and Kai- 
Khusrau, 

Guzulrih say:^ Fabrjlm dicil in 544 ll. after a reign of thirty-two years, while 
P^anakati asserl> tliat he reigned twenty years, aiui died in 532 11. The Miin- 
taklial)-iu-'l'awarikh, widen is gtaierally most partieidar and correct as regards 
dates, agrees \\ith (inzidah as to the year, but coniinns the statement of Vafidi, 
FaMh-3, and tlie Xiram-ut-TawririkE, as to Ivhiisrau Shah having reigned but 
of/t* year, after which tlie tribe of Gh\izz came against Gjia/nin, and he, being 
unable to cope with them, retired into Hind, and t()^)k up his residence at 
I.alior, wliere he died in 545 H. ddie MuTita]dia])-iit-Tavvai ikh Iiowever adds, 
that, in the Rvau?:at-ie:-Safa, the year 555 H. is given. Gu/idah also says this 
event occurred in 555 H., ajul in tins KazI Raizawi agrees. Among nuuc 
modern works, the d'azkirat-ul-lMuluk and 1 ariklt-i- Alt i state that Uahram 
died in 547 IL, after reigning thirty-live years, and Khiisrau SJiah in 555 H., 
and in this the Tabakat-i- Akbari, Ikidaiini, and Fiji,shEdi, and other modern 
writers agree. 

Our aiillior states that Ikdiram asc<i?nded tlie lhnuiein 5ii 11., and died in 
552 li.. after a reign of forty-one years ; and that Khnsraii Sludi, his son, suc- 
ceeded, and reigned seven years, but d<)es not give the <lalc of his decease ; but, 
by his stalement, it would have been in 559 H., after which date his son, 
Klu israu Malik, succeeded, d'heir coins, mentioned farther on, tend to show 
llie contrary. 

As to ’Ala-iul-Din’s makittg over the government of Ghaznfn to his nepliews, 
there is not so much discre[)a.iicy in tlie earlier \^riters, with the <‘\cepfion td 
our author, who ex])ressly states that they weie detained within the walls of a 
fortress by liim, and were only set at liberty by Ids son and successor, as men- 
tioned in Section XV H., which sec. This was the yt'ar after Saif-ud-I )jn\s 
death, who. according to Fasih-i, was slain in a ])attle with the Ghuzz near 
Falkli, in which same year his nephew, Ghiy^'rtid-Dfn, succccd{‘d him, and 
inflicted a defeat upon the Giuz.z, with considcralde slaughter, and imj>oscd 
trilmte on them. 

After Khusrau Shiili comes his son Khusrau Malik, or Malik KJiusrau, as 
he is also styled, ^'afa’i, Maizawi, Gu/idah, and h'anakati say tlie dynasty 
terminated with iQiusrau Shah, and make no mention of his son, as his 
successor, J’erhaps they considered liim as ruler of the Panjiib only. The 
Tazkirat-ul-Muluk stales that Khusrau Malik succeeded his father as ruler of 
the Panjid) in 555 li., and was pmt to dealli in 583 n., after reigning Uventy- 
cight years, wlnle the Muntak]ial)-iit-Tawarikh, which agrees in the date of 
his accession, says that he was immured in a fortress in Gharjistari in 583 li., 
and in 588 H. was murdered along with his son P>ahram Shah, and the wliolc 
of the remainder of the Gfeaznawi family then left. Rau?at-us-Safa, Habib-us- 
Seyr, Firishtah, and others say this occurred in 582 li., and Pudiiiini, who 
merely gives this ruler a place “because the author of the Tabaka! i-Akbart 
does so,^’ as he remarks, says 5^3 author states that the Ghuris first 

appeared before Labor in 577 11., and gained possession of it in 583 fi,, thus 
agreeing with some of the above statements, Init mentions the year 598 ii., as 
the year in which Khusrau Malik and all his family were murdered. 

Fasih-i mentions the GJiurians as powerful in GJiUznin and Mind in 566 h., 
that Ghiyas-ud-Din took that capntal from the GJuizz tribe [What an excellent 
opportunity this would be, to the “ comjiarative or rather superlative “ ])hilo- 
logists,” to have derived the name of Ghaznin from the Ghttzz tribe !] in 
569 11., and made it over to his brother, Mu' izz, as Wall. After referring to 
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XV. KIIU.SRAU MALIK, SON OF KHUSRAU SHAH, THE LAST 
OF THE MAHMCDI DYNASTY. 

Taj-ud-Daulah, Sultan-i-Halim, or the Mild Sultan, 
Khu.srau Malik, ascended die throne at Labor, 

He was a monarch of excessive mildness and benefi- 
cence, una.ssumin{:j, and endowed with many good qualities, 
but addicted to pleasure. As he came at the close of the 
sovereignty of his family, no preposscs.sing memento of him 
has survived, and the sovereignty of that dynasty termi- 
nated in him. Anarchy and disorder at last showed itself 
in the affairs of his government, and all the Amirs and lesser 
officials of the country, both the Turks and the free-born 
[natives], all became too powerful for him to deal with, and 
the servants of the state and governors of provinces and 
di.stricts exercised independent power, whilst their sovereign 
abandoned himself wholly to pleasure. 


the defeat, by him, of a horde of the SaiiVaran, a sept of the Ghiizz tribe [not 

i7 0hmntafn^' or 10571 H., and liis cx])edition ag^ainst Nahr- 

walah in 575 ir , the same work states, under the occurrences of the year 

581 H.— “ In this year an engagement took place between Sultan Mu'izz-ud- 
Din MuJmmmad, son of Silm, sonofHusain, son of Sam, the Wrdl ofGJiaznin, 
and Khnsrau Malik, at Lohor, in Hind. KJju.sraii was taken captive by 
stratagem ; and the Sipah-salar, ’All Karmakh* who was Wall of Multan 
previously, was left at Lohor as Wall, but some writers say this took place in 

582 H.” 

In Mr. Thomas’s jmper on the Ghaznt Coins there is, unfortunately, no 
notice of tlie last two monarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tigin, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the dates above referred to might have been tested ; but a 
Work I liave l\v me suj’jplies some information on the subject, and confirms the 
statements of Fasih-i, and the older writers. A coin of Khusrau ShMi’s 
therein noticed, contains the following inscription, which I translate literally : — 

Obverse — ‘‘Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and grandeur, 
the great Badghah Khusrau Sh ah/’ 

Reverse — “Struck in the city of Lohor, a.h. 552, the first of his reign.” 

Another coin of his son, Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Panjah, contains 
the following inscription : — 

Obverse — “ Zahir-ud'Daulah wa ud-Din, Sultan KJi usrau Malik.” 

Reverse — “ Struck in the city of Lohor, A.H. 555, the first of the reign.” 

All writers agree as to the deceitful and treacherous conduct of Mu’izz-ud* 
1 Gh iuL towards Khusrau Malik. After he had inveigled that unfortunate 
prince by his oaths and pfomises, he broke them, and sent him and the whole 
of the family then remaining to his brother Ghiyas-ud*Din, to be immured in a 
fortress in Ghhr. Subsequently, when these pious and model Sultans, 
as our author considers them, found those unfortunates in the way, they 
massacred the whole of them. 
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Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din Mu^iammad, Sam, used to advance 
every year from Ghaznin. and to possess himself of por- 
tions of Hind and Sind, until in the year 577 IL, when he 
appeared before the gate of Labor, and extorted a son 
and an elephant from Khusrau Malik, and then retired. 
Thus matters went on until the year 583 ii., when he brought 
an army against Labor and reduced it. Khusrau Malik 
was induced, under the faith of a treaty, to come out, upon 
which he was taken and sent off to Ghaznin. and from 
thence was removed to the capital, Firuz-koh, which was 
the seat of government of the elder Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Sam. That sovereign gave orders that 
Khusrau Malik should be immured within the fortress of 
Balarwan*, in Gharjistan. 

When the affair ' of Sultan ^iih occurred in Khurasan, 
and the two Sultans turned their attention to that important 
enterprize, they put Sultan Khusrau Malik to death in the 
year 598 IL, and the latter’s son, Bahram Shah, who was 
confined within the fortress of Saifrud of Ghur, was also 
murdered, and the dominion and dynasty of Na§ir-ud-Din, 
.Sabuk-Tigin, became obliterated, and the sovereignty of 
Iran, the throne of Hindustan, and the territory of Khu- 
rasan came under the sway of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the house of Shansabani. 

Khusrau Malik’s sons were Bahram Shah. Mahmud 
Shah, Jahan Shfib. Mas’ud ^ah, Malik Shah, and Kh usrau 
Shah. 

^ In the greater number of places where this name occurs in the difTereui 
MSS., is given; but it is also written Yalarwan, Badwan, and in 

various other ways. Saifrud is also written Saii]j:aran in some copies. See 
note to Mu’izz-U(bDln’s reign, Section XIX. 

3" See under Section XVII. 



SECTION XII. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE SALJU^IAH. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Sani ‘ who was Ibn Haisam, 
has thus related : that when the victorious Sultan, Mahmud- 
i-Sabuk-Tig!n, crossed the Jihun, and the territory of 
Mawar-uihNahr was left clear in his hands, Kadr Khan, 
who was the brother of the late I-lak [ Kh an], and of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty, entered into negotiation with the Sultan. 
Between the two potentates treaties of alliance and amity 
were entered into, and confirmed and cemented, and an 
intei'view took place between them *. 

After Kadr Kjpn Jiad been received by the Sultan, the 
latter commanded, after the public reception, that the privy 
apartment should be cleared ; and they held private con- 
ference together, and consulted confidentially on all the 
affairs of Iran and Turan. Kadr Khan preferred many 
re(|uests to the Sultan, one of which was that he would 
remove the son of Saljulj[“, the Turkman, with his followers 


’ At Section VII. page H, the author calls the work !^a§as-i-Sani, but the 
.signilicatit)!) is the same. See also note page 56. 

* This interview took place in 419 Jt. They entered into a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, the principal stipulation in which was, that a portion of 
Miiwar-un-Nahr should remain in the posses.sion of the Sultan, and that some 
should klong to JKadr Kh an, who is styled Eadghah of Mawar un-Nahr. 
The Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Na§r-i-Mishkan, Al-Zawzani, relates that at that 
time the forces along with .Sultan Mahmyd were so numerous, that no 
monarch had ever so many under his standard before. 

• With resjrect to the Saljul^s and their rise to power, Oriental historians 

differ considerably ; but sjwce will not pennit my noticing their discrepancies, 
except very briefly. Several authors altogether deny that Sultan Mahmud 
sufTciod the Salju^s to enter Khurasan, and assigned them lands therein --among 
whom is the author of the Raufat-uf-Saia— and contend that the two brothers, 
Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg and Jughril Beg [but our author states they were altogether 
separate frdln those under Yagh-mu or Yagh-mur; still his statement is so con- 
fused as to be scarcely reliable^, with their dependents, did not cross the Jihun 
into uutil the reign of Mas’ud, when they appropriated Nisa and 

Ahiward, but, at the same time, sent to tender their allegiance to that monarch. 
Sec note ®, p. 120. In the Tarikh of Abu- 1 -’ Ala-i-Ahwal, or the “Squinter,” 
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and dependents, from the country of Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Turkistan into Khur^an. These followers and dependents 

SaljuV is said to have been a descendant of Afraslyfib, and had four sons — 
Israeli, Mika’il, Milsa-i-Begliu [i. e. son of Beghu], and Yunas. The Jami*- 
ut-Tavvarikll says he had /rev; and that the name of tlie fotirth scni was Yusuf, 
and the fifth Yunas. Finding the lands they occupied loo circu inscribed, they 
were compelled, in 375 IL, to leave their native pastures in Turkistan —one 
author says the entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and took up 

their quarters in the Nur of Bukhara, and the Sughd of Samr^cand, making 
the former their winter, and the latter tlieir summer quarters, Mahnuid, 
according to the “ Squinter,” was on friendly terms with them [see under his 
reign], and Israel came and waited upon him, when tliat monarch entered 
Mawar-un-Nahr, and was treated with great distinction. This was the occa- 
sion when Isra’il told the Sultan the effect which the sending of his two 
arrows and his bow would have, so well known as not to re<juirc relation here. 
[Gibbon incorrectly calls liim /J The Sultan, it is staled, became sus- 
picious of the Saljiiks on this, and had Isra’il seized, when in a .state of 
intoxication, and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar in Hind ; but a few authors, 
including our own, say “ to the fortress of Mulirin.” The former statement 
I think the most reliable. Isra’il remained in durance till his decea.se seven 
years after ; but, previous to his death, he sent messengers to his brothers, 
sons, and kinsmen, and incited them to rebel. They sent to ask Mahmud’s 
leave to cross over the Jihun into iQjurasan ; but Arsalan the HajiV), who was 
governor of that province, refused to grant it, and strongly advised the Sultan 
to refuse permission. Contrary to Ar.salan’.s advice, he gave them permission ; 
and they passed the Jiliun, and took up their quarters in the pasture-lands 
about Nisa and Abiward. Mtka’il had two son.s, Tugljril, and Da’iid-i- 
Jaghar Beg, who, from their talents and superior accompli.shmculs, l)ecame the 
leaders of the tribe. 

Other writers, however, say that Salju^ had four sons, Isra’il, Mfka’il, Musfi, 
and Yunas ; and that Beghu was the son of Musa. Mika il having been .slain in 
one of the battle.s of that period, leaving two .son.s, Saljuk named those two 
grand.sons, l,)a’ud-i Jagliar Beg and rulers of the tril)e after his 

decease. When Mahmud of Qiazmin subdued the territories of Mawar-un- 
Nalir, among other chiefs, Da’ud and Tugh^ib who had fought several inutlcs 
with the rulers of I’urkistaa, and had acquired fame. for valour, waited on 
Mahmud, and solicited that some portion of territory should i>c assigned to 
their tribe, as graz/mg-grounds for their flocks and herds. 

Fasih-i states that, previous to Mahmud’s crossing the Jlhun and entering 
Mawar-un-Nahr, as early as 416 ii., Da’Qd-i-Jaghar Beg, son of Tughril Beg, 
son of Mika’il, son of Salju^ — by this account Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg was 
Mika’irs grandson — had risen and entered into the Kliwarazm territory, 
thus, in a measure, confirming a part of our author’s statement. The same 
authority mentions that it was in 419 H. , on the Sultan’s return from Mawar- 
un-Nahr, that Isra’il,. son of Beghu, son of Saljfi^, son of LuVman, had the 
interview with the Sultan, who brought him along with him; but soon after, 
on some account or other, Isra’il w^as seized and sent to the fortres.s of Kalinjar. 
For Fanakati’s statement on this subject, see note p. 126. 

The above notice of the Salju^s has been taken from the Tarikh-i-Abra-l- 
’Ala, Guzidah, the Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, Jami’-ut Tawarikh, Abu-l-Fa?l-i- 
Baihaki. Tariki-i-Alfi, Mujami’-ul-Khiyar, Jahan-Ara, and the Muntakhab- 
ul Taw«arikll» and others. Yafa*i differs considerably from these works and 
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of Saljulj: and his son were a tribe whose dwelling-place 
was the Nur^ of BuJshara, and they were all subject and 
obedient to the Samani dynasty. 

At tlie period in question the son of Saljuk had attained 
to man’s estate, and, on account of his prowess and valour, 
his arrow ‘and his sword, all the Maliks of Turkistan and 
the Afrasiyabi rulers were- continually in fear. Not a bird 
in the air nor a deer of the plain escaped his arrow ; and, 
like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud, he was wont to enter 
the chase or the conflict, and used to vanquish every man 
who entered into a personal contest with him. Upon this 
occasion when Kadr Khan joined and accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud, and all were in attendance at his stirrup, and pro- 
ceeding towards the Sultan’s own tents, the son of Saljuk con- 
tinued to ride on before them all, a Turkman cap placed jaun- 
tily on one side of his head, and bestriding a horse like the 
spur of a mountain, galloping about like a roaring lion, or 
the flickering lightning, in such wise that the forces of Turan 
and Iran were amazed at his agility and horsemanship. 

As Kadr Khiln had requested of the Sultan, .so it was 
carried out ; and, at the very time that Kadr Khan set out 
on his return [to his own territory], they brought a man- 
date [from the Sultan] to the son of Saljuk to remain in 
his tent,and gave orders that his followers, with his and 
their effects, .should cross the river Jihun into the confines 
of IQiurasan in company with the Mahmud! forces. Agents 
were directed to take care of them, and look after them ; 
and, when they reached the bank of the Jihun, they crossed 
the river along with servants of the Sultan. 

At the time the command was issued that the son of 
Saljuk, along with his followers and dependents, should 
embark on boats, and pass over the Jihun with their pro- 
perty and effects, the Hajib, Arsalan Khan®, who was 


authors, but least from Guzidah. I have not completed the translation of that 
portion of Yafa’i as yet, therefore cannot make much use of it at present. 

It will be noticed that our author repeatetlly quotes ‘‘ the son of SaljuV,” but 
gives no name ; and, moreover, Isra’fl, to whom he must refer, was, by some 
accounts, Saljuk’s son, and by others, his grandson. 

^ A district of the territory of Bu kha ra so called. 

* His correct name is Arsalan Khan. Ja^ib seems to have l)een an 

error on the part of some early copyist for Hajib and copied accord- 

ingly by FirishtJth, and other modern authoi^. 
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the Amir [Governor] of Khurasan, and the greatest of the 
retainers of Sultan Mahmud, made a representation to that 
monarch, saying : “ This which your Majesty has com- 
manded is far from the cautious counsel of your servant, 
for, with your own hand, you have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of your country, over the dominion 
of your descendants ; and, in the end, by this tribe, disorder 
and tumult will be brought upon the empire.” The Sultan, 
in reply, said: “What is your opinion in this matter?” The 
Hajib, Arsalan, answered: “My advice is this, that the 
whole of them be commanded to re-embark on board the 
boats, and then to sink them in the river; or otherwise to 
hav'c their thumbs cut off®, so as to render them incapable 
of discharging arrows in future.” Sultan Mahmud answered: 
“Arsalan, thou art a hard-hearted man, indeed ! To break 
one’s promise, and slay the helpless, are not acts becoming 
a sovereign who possesses any feelings of honour, or a man 
who has any magnanimity in his nature ; and, moreover, 
destiny cannot be averted by perfidy any more than by 
valour.” However, after the .son of Saljuk had been con- 
veyed across the Jihun, it was commanded that he should 
be brought to Multan, while his kinsmen, and his other fol- 
lowers and dependents were assigned pasture-lands for their 
flocks and cattle in the territory of Khura.san. such as Ni.sa, 
Nishapur, Baward^ and other tracts in Upper Khurasan. 

As the Almighty had willed that, subsequently, this race 
should become great and pow'erful, and that from their 
posterity should spring pui.ssant and mighty monarchs and 
rulers, notwithstanding Sultan Mahmud afterwards re- 
gretted what he had done, still regret was of no avail, for 
regret cannot avert destiny. 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl-i-Baihakl states in his TariIch-i-Na§iri®, 

• So in the text ; but it must be presumed that the author meant the thumb 
of the right hand of all the males. 

7 Also called Ablward ; but, correctly speahing, Abiward is the name of 
the town, and llaward the name of the district, (juzidah states that the people 
of Khurasan, in the parts where the Saljuks were located, became attached to 
the brothers Tughril Beg and Jaghar Beg. 

• This portion of BaihaV^^s work has not come down to us. lie mentions 
the names of these chiefs in one or two places in the part relating to the life of 
Mas’ud, and says that the people who entered Sfcurasan under Vagh*mur and 
other chiefs were Turkmans ; and he always makes a difference between them 
and the Saljuks. 
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that, at the time that Sultan Mahmud carried across th| 
Jihun four thousand Saljulc families, their Mihtars, or chiefs 
were four persons, Yagh-mur*, Bukah, Kuk-tash. and Kazi) 
and in different parts of Khurasan pasture-lands wer 
assigned to them, and they were made over to [the guar 
dianship of] the great nobles of Khurasan, and instruction 
were given to them that the Saljuks should, in no way, an< 
on no account, be permitted to carry arms. Their chief, whi 
was the eldest son of Saljuk, and famous for his manhooc 
was sent to Multan, along with two of his sons * likewise 
and at Multan, after some time had passed away, the; 
also died The remainder of the Saljuk tribe, who had re 
mained behind in Mawar-un-Nahr, were in the habit ever; 
year of migrating from Nur of Bukhara to Darghan * c 
Khwarazm. to the pasture-lands therein. They entertainer 
innate enmity towards the Malik [chief] of Jund, whos 
name was Shah ; and, in the reign of Sultan Mas’ud, th 
Martyr, the Amir [Governor] of Khwarazm, the son c 
Altun-Ta^‘, rebelled against the Sultan’s authority. Th 

® Also written Yag)i-mar. 

' It will be doubtless noticed here that our author stated just a few lin 
above, quoting ]iaiha\cf , as he says, that the SaljuVs, who crossed the Jil. i 
iido iihura-san, had /Jwr chiefs, and immediately after .says, “ their chief, wl 
was SaIJuk\s son,'^ died at Multan. He evidently confounds tlio.se of the tril 
who entered Khurasan with the remainder who stayed behind. Seep, 12 
Yafa’i states that their place of abode was twenty farsaJsis, or leagues, disla 
from 

2 All the copies of the work do not contain this last sentence about ti 
sons. 

5 Fasih-i, Bai^awi, and other authorities, mention the death of Isra’il, S' 
of of Suliman, son of Saljuk, at Kfilinjar, 111.426 H. His son h 

come with a party of followers from Mawar-un-Nahr to effect his release ai 
can’y him off. They Viad succeeded in getting him out of the fortress, I 
missed the road, were pursued, and overtaken. When his pursuers were 
the act of securing him, he cried out to his son : 1 shall never lie release* 

do you seek to acquire territory.” That same year Da’ud-i Jaguar Beg bro 
out into open rebellion, and took up his quarters at Marw. 

* Considered generally as belonging to Samrkand. 

^ Altun-Tash, the Flajib, was appointed viceroy of Khwarazm by Suit 
Mahmud in 407 H., after he [Mahmud] had proceeded thither in person, a 
had defeated the rebels, who had slain his son-in-law, Mamun, son of MamC 
and had put Nial-Tigin to death, as related in the events of Ma^imud’s rei^ 
When the Sultto returned to Baikal, after his raid upon the Afghans, Alti 
Tashd-Khwarazm Shah, as he is styled, was sent for. lie came and remain 
at Court three months. He then obtained permission to return ; and, in t 
presence of Khwajah Ahmad-i-Hasan,Maimandi, the Wazfr, and ih% Kiiwaj 
-i-*Amid, Al>u Na§r-i-MisJikan, gave his word, and swwe, that he would ne^ 
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Saljuks joined him in that outbreak ; and, in the year 
425 li,, he bestowed upon them a tract of countiy belongj- 
ing to the territory of Khwarazm. which they call Rabat-i- 
Masah, as grazing ground for their flocks and herds. The 
chief of Jund, having received information as to their situa- 
tion, made a raid upon them, and slew about eight thou- 
sand of the males, and but few of them remained, and tlicy 
became totally at a loss as to what they should tlo in this 
state of affairs. 

The Governor of Khwarazm, I larun, the rebel, the .son of 
Altun-Tash [with whom the Saljiiks had sided, as before 
stated] had [lately] been killed, and they found it impos- 
sible to continue to dwell in the territory of Khwarazm : 
and, through fear of the sons of ’AliTigin, the late ruler of 
Bukhara, who was one of the Afrasiyubi Khans, or chief- 
tains, they were unable to enter that territory. Out of 
necessity, therefore, they moved towards Ni.sa and Marw 
— in all about seven hundred horsemen — with their pro- 
perty, and their families and dependent.s. 

Yagh-mur, who was one of their chiefs, had died pre- 
viously to this, and a son of his remained ; and, when that 
portion of the tribe [who had escaped the sword of the 
Malik of Jund] came towards Nisii and Marw from Khwa- 
razm, the son of Yagh-mur* was unable to cope with them, 
for, although they were weak in numbers themselves, other 
tribes, such as the Nialis \ and others, had joined them. The 
son of Yagh-mur [with his tribe, who had first cro.ssed the 
Jthun] retired before them, and entered ’Irak, and seized 
upon Rai ; and the Saljuks took up their residence in the 


act contrary to the Sultan’s wishes and commands ; aiirtl he left two sons, 
Saibi [?] and Yusuf, at Court, In 422 H., after tlie accession of Ma.sM(l, the 
Martyr, Altun-Tash presented him.self at Court, and was sotni allowed to 
return. After he had departed, a number of the Sultan’s advisers worked on 
the mind of the Sultan so much about it, that he regretted he had allowed him 
to leave. A message was .sent for him to return, but he made excuses, and did 
^ not do so. It was thought he had penetrated into the design again.st him ; 
but subsequently he became satisfied, after receiving kind messages from the 
Sultan. No mention is made in Fasih-i respecting this grant of lands by the 
** son of Altun-Tash,’’ to the Saljuks. 

® Here again our author says the son of Yagh-mur, but does not give any 
name. This is his constant failing. 

^ The Nfalis refer to the adherents of Nial-Tigin, viceroy of the PanjSb, 
who had rebelled, and had been removed. See Baiha^f. 
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grazing lands on the border of the desert [in the districts of 
Nisa and Marw]. 

The Almighty gave them strength and power, so that 
they possessed themselves of the territories of Khurasan ; 
and the east, and the west, and whatever the dominions of 
IslEm were, wholly and completely came under the sway of 
their descendants, in such wise that their fame will remain 
upon the records of time unto the judgment day *. 


I. TUOHRIL, SON OF MIKA’IL*. 

The author of the Tar!kh-i-Nasiri ’, Imam Abu-l-Fazl-i- 
Baihaki, relates after this manner : that, at this period when 
the Saljuks entered the skirt of the desert of Khurasan, 
and the son ofYagh-mur retired discomfited® before them, 
their Mihtars [chiefs] were three persons — Tughril and 
Da’ud, two brothers, the sons of Mika’il, and their uncle 
Beghu; and all three in accord determined to tender their 
services to Sultan Mas'ud, and despatched a confidential 
agent to the Sultan’s presence — he, at that time, having 
come to Nishapurfrom Gurgan — and solicited that the dis- 
tricts of Nisa, Farawah, and certain places at the head of the 
desert might be assigned to them in fief®. In the missive 

* The commencement of the outbreak of the Salju^:$ was in 423 h. ; and, 
in the same year, Kadr EJian^ the Turk, ruler of Mawar-un-Nahr, died. 
Jaghar son of Abu Suliman, seized Marw, and took up his quarters there 
in 426 lU The Saljutcs made an attempt upon Hirat in 428 H., but were re- 
pulsed, and forced to retire. They returned however in the following year, 
and compelled the place to capitulate, and the territory w^as annexed in the 
name of Sultan Tughril Beg ; but Suljan MasTid subsequently gained re- 
possession of Hirat, and severely punished those who had, as he considered, 
so tamely capitulatfi to the Saljuks. See note *, p. 129. 

® His correct name is Abu Talib, Muhammad, and his title, Rukn-ud-dtn, 
Tughril Beg, Yamfn-i-Amtr-ul-Muminin, or ‘‘The Right Hand of the Lord 
of the Faithful/^ 

* This work is styled Tariih-i-MuVaddasi-i-Nafhf in two copies of the 
text at this place. 

* The word here used is mutthazim^^^ signifying routed, put to flight, 
discomfited in battle, dispersed, &t. 

5 As from other writers, our author has not quoted Baihahi correctly. The 
text states that ikey smi a trustworthy agent to the SultSn. The following is 
condensed from what Baiha^i says in this matter. Soon after Mas’ud arrived 
at Gurgan, a despatch reached his minister from Bu-Fa^l, Surt, Dfwan of 
J^tsh^pur, which had been brought by horsemen in two days and a half from 
that city, intimating an irruption of Sd}ti^s and Nl&lis from Marw, who had 
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in question they had written their own names in the fol- 
lowing manner : — " Tughril, and Beghu. and Da’ud, who 


proceeded to Nisa, where they had joined the Turkmans [sec note page 119] 
there, and that they had been reinforced by other SaljuVs and Khwararmts* ; 
and further, that he, Bd-Fa?!, enclosed therewith a communication addressed to 
him by Beghu» TughriL and Da’ud, in order that the Sul|an might give such 
orders upon it as he might deem fit. The communication began thus : ** To 
his Excellency the Shai kh , the Illustrious Lord, the Sayyid Maulana Abt-ul- 
Fa^l-i-Suri, from his servants, Beghu [it will be noticed that the uncle here 
takes precedence of the nephews], Tughril, and DaTul, the Muwali or lieges 
of the Amir-ul-Mumiinn and began, ^‘We, your servants.** They went 
on to state that they found it impossible to dwell in Miiwar-un-Nahr and 
Bu kh ara since the death of All-Tigfn, who had been kind and friendly towards 
them, as his affairs were now administered by his two sons, inexperienced 
boys, who were hostile towards them. On account of the distracted 
state of Khwarazm, through Ilarun, its ruler, having being killed, they 
found it impossible likewi.se to remove thither ; and therefore they had 
come to put themselves under the protection of the Sovereign of the 
World and Lord of Beneficence, the gieat Sultan. 'I'hcy hoped the 
Khwajah [Abi-ul-Fa?l] would aid them at this juncture, and write on 
their behalf to the JOlwajah, *Abu Na§r [theWazir], and advocate their 
cause as they were known to him. They farther solicited that, as through that 
minister’s good offices [Hjwajah Abu Nasr-i-Atimad had previously been Wazir 
to Harun and his father], the late Harun, Khwarazm used to allow them 
to remove with their families and flocks into his territory in winter, he w^ould 
assist them now. If the Sultan, they said, would accept their vassalage, one 
of them would constantly attend at Court [as a pledge of good faith], and 
the other two would serve him in such manner as he might command ; and 
they would rest under his great shadow. They asked that the territories of 
Nisa and Faraw^ah, which lay on the edge of the De.sert [between the moun- 
tains bounding Khurasan on the north-east, and the Jlhun or Oxits], should be 
conferred upon them, in return for which they promised they would undertake 
to prevent any rebel from raising his head in Balkhan Koh, Dihistan, the 
direction of Khwarazm, or the Jihun ; and would assail the ’Irakis [the Turk- 
mans under Yagh-mur*s son are here referred to] and drive them out. Their 
request was couched in civil words, to all appearance, but concluded as 
follows : “but if, which God forbid, the Sultan would not grant their request, 
and should refuse his permission, they did not know what the state of affairs 
might become, because they had no place on earth, and none rcmaine<l to 
them. Not having the boldness to venture to address such an august person 
[as the SulpLn*s Wazir], they had addressed the Khwajah [Abi-ul-Fa^l] to 
solicit him, Plea.se God I to bring their request to a favourable issue.** 

Sulp.n Mas’ud wished to move at once against them, so wrath was he at 
this insolent demand ; and bitterly complained of the injury and trouble his 
father had entailed upon the empire and upon him, through allowing any of 
those “ camcl-drivers,” as he styled the Saljuks, to pass the Jit»hn, in the first 
instance. The Wazfr and some others counselled the acceptance of the 
allegiance of the Saljuk chiefs f but another party at the Court advised the 
Sultan not to think of marching against them himself, or at the present time, 
as they would have it that the cattle of his army, after the late expedition, 
required rest. They advised that a reply should be sent to telling 

I Z 
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are the Hawaii [lieges] of the Lord of the Faithful, repre- 
sent unto your presence,” &c. The Almighty had been 
pleased to fill their hearts with much arrogance and con- 
tumacy ; and, when the purport of their request was made 
known to the Sultan, he at once commanded that they 
should have a reply couched in courteous words, but a 
force of about 15,000 horse, under the command of the 
Salar [general], Bak-Taghdi. was told off in the year 
420 H."*, to proceed against them. 

When that force reached the Saljuks, it fought a stub- 
born battle with them, and the Sultan’s army sustained 
a defeat, and the Sultan, out of necessity, had to come to 

him to acquaint the Saljiih chiefs, in reply to their demand, ‘‘to be under no 
concern, as tliey had come to their own homes [as it were], and that they were 
in his dominions, and under his protection and to pretend that he was going 
to march to Rai, but instead to proceed to Nisbapvir, and get a force 
ready to send against them unawares. The Sultan was induced to follow 
this advice, and the upshot was the despatch of 15,000 horse to Nisa, 
umler the ^ajil), Bak-'ragb.di. He, on first coming upon the Saljuks 
near Sarakhs, defeated and routed them ; but, soon after, his troops, who 
were already encumbered with baggage and women, having taken to plunder, 
he was himself overthrown, by the Saljuks, who had again rallied and 
attacked him. This took place in §liaT)an, 427 ii., not in 420 ii. , as 
our author relates, and as is written in the ten copies of his work collated. 
After this affair, Mas’ud had to agree to their demands, they being the first 
however to open negotiations, and Farawah was given to Beghu, Nisa to 
TufiliriJ, and Dihistan to Da’ud. Having obtained their demands, they 
became more insolent than ever. 

** Several other writers differ here, not only from our author, but also from 
Baihakf, who is very particular respecting dates. In the beginning of 426 H., 
the KJia^ah Kl>adim, Nugb-Tigin, routed a body of Turkmans near Marw ; and 
in the same year, a force of 17,000 horse, under the Salar, Bak-Tagbdi, was sent 
against them. He was at first successful ; but, the enemy having drawn him 
into the desert, where water was not procurable, and his troops being careless 
and over confident, he sustained a complete defeat in the eighth month of that 
year. In the following year, a force of 10,000 horse and 5000 foot w^as prepared 
to operate against the SaljuVs, under the command of the Hajib«i-Buzarg, 
Subashi- In the first month of 429 H., in fulfilment of a vow made during 
illness, MasTid undertook an expedition against Hansi, captured it in the third 
month of that year, and in the fourth returned to Gbaznin. In the same year, 
MasTid, being unable from the state of affairs to proceed against the Saljufes 
as he was desirous of doing, despatched orders to the Hajib to expel them from 
Slurasan* Subaghi sent a reply to the effect that they were far more than he 
could cope with. MasTid imagined the Hajib was enhancing, or desirous of 
enhancing, his services, and sent him orders to march against them without 
farther delay. He did so, and his meeting them, and his defeat followed. 
The ^iajib is styled Surbasbt and Surijasbi by Guzfdah, Sanbashf in the 
Tartlsb-i-Alft, and Suba?i by our author. The name mentioned by Baihajtt 
b no doubt correct. 
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an accommodation with them. He bestowed Nisa upon 
Tughril, and the Dihistan on Da ud, and gave Farawah to 
Beghu. The Sultan then proceeded towards Baljch, and 
conferred the government of Hindustan upon his son 
Maudud ®. 

In 439 H., the Saljuks possessed themselves of the towns 
on the skirt of the desert, such as Marw, Sarakhs. arid 
other places besides, and solicited that IChurasan should 
be made over to them. The Sultan thereupon despatched 
the Hajib, Subasi, with a large army to expel them. 
An engagement took place between the Sultan’s forces and 
the Saljuks, and the Sultan’s troops were defeated®, and 
the Saljuks acquired power over the territory of Khurasan. 
They sent Ibrahim, Nialiah^ to seize upon Nishapur, and, 
subsequently, Tughril himself followed him thither. At 
Nishapur he ascended the throne, and became a sovereign; 
and the Khutbah was read in his name®. He despatched 
Da’ud to Saralchs, and nominated Beghu to proceed to 
Marw ; and they took possession of Khurasan, and one- 
half* of that territory passed from the sway of the servants 
of the Mas’udi dynasty 

® Not so : Majdud was viceroy of the Indian provinces, Maudud was 
left at the capital ; and siib.sequeiitly, when Mas^ud retired into the Panjab, 
the latter was sent to Balkh, and he was with his father in the battle of 
Dandau^ad. 

® Farther on, our author, when mentioning the council lield by the SaljuVs 
when they thought of leaving Mas’ ud’s dominions, says, ‘‘They are said to have 
been defeated by the Sultan’s troops several times.” See p. 130. 

^ Ibrahim, son of Ni’«al, was TughriPs mother’s brother. 

® Tughril Beg assumed sovereignty over a portion of Khurasan, and 
ascended the throne at Nishapur in 429 n, ; and the Saljujci dynasty is con- 
sidered by several authors to have commenced from that year. Others, 
however, with very good reason, say that the Saljul^s only assumed independent 
sovereignty after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud at Dae-^an or Dandan^can [Dan- 
dan^M], as stated by our author farther on. He acquired sway over a large 
portion of Western Asia, Kh warazm, Dihistan, Tabbas, Rai, &c., in 

447 H., in which same year the Khaltfab. Al-K^’tm, summoned Tughril to 
BaghdM, and ordered his name to be entered in the Khutbah, and impressed 
upon the coin. Fanakati states that the JK.h alifah sent a commission with a 
robe of honour to Tughril. 

• A paradox of our author’s. 

' Tufih’ U <iicd at Turught [^J^] Rai, Friday, 8th of Rama:?an, ' 
455 H., at the age of seventy. His reign is variously computed: Fanakatl 
states that he died in 442 H., after a reign of ten years 1 From 429 H. to 
455 however, is a period of twenty-six. 
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11. MALIK DA’CD-I.JAGHAR BEG», SON OF MiKA’iL. 

When Da’ud, after leaving the presence of his brother 
Yughril. came for the purpose of taking possession of 
Marw and Sarakhs. Sultan Mas’ud was at Bal^, and he 
sent an agent to him [Da’ud] to see whether or not an 
accommodation could be brought about*. 

At that time Da’ud was in the neighbourhood of Marw, 
with his forces, and it was he who was the mover in all this 
boldness and audacity. He advanced to the gate of Marw. 
It was at the dawn of the morning, and the Mu’azzin 
from the top of a Minarah was proclaiming this verse : — 
“ O Da’ud, verily we have made thee a sovereign prince on 
earth: judge therefore between men with truth*.” Da’ud, 
hearing his own name, inquired of a learned person what 
was the meaning of this. The signification was explained 
to him, upon which he again drew his sword, and pressed 
forward after the troops of the Sultan, which were in Marw, 
and put the whole of them to the sword 

At this period, when the Sultan’s envoy from Balkh pre- 
sented himself before him, a Mu’azzin at Marw was repeating 
this verse ; — “ Thou givcst dominion unto whom Thou wilt, 
and Thou takest away dominion from whom Thou wilt ®.” 

2 Also written Jaghari Beg. Guzfdah has both Jaghar and Chaghar Beg. 
llis title is Am!r ’ImM-ud-Daulah, Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg. 
Guzfdah, Fasih f, Fanakatf, and several others, do not consider Da’ud as a 
sovereign, and Alb*Arsalan is, by them, very properly, accounted the second 
monarch of the’SaljuVi dynasty, having succeeded his uncle Tughril. Da’ud 
had died some years before. Fanakatf likewise says that on the death of 
Isra’fl, at Kiilinjar, his son, Tughril, broke out into rebellion in 432 H., in the 
reign of Sultan Mas’ud. This would imply that Tughril and the Salju^s had 
been quiet up to this time, but such is not the case ; and Isra’il died in 426 H. 
See note p. 120; 

* This is not correct. A person was sent, according to BaihaVi, to sound 
the SaljuVs as if coming as a friend to them, to induce them to open 
negotiations. They appeared quite willing to do so, and at once sent an agent 
to the Wazir. It was on this occasion that Mas’ud gave them the territory 
mentioned in note page 122-3. The author makes great repetition through 
mixing up the events of yughril’s jeign with Da'ud’s affairs. 

^ ^Cur’an, chap, xxxviil 

* The above sounds all very well, and be true ; but it is not contained 
ill BaihaVi or any other historian with whom I am acquainted. The last sen- 
tence liere, it would require the author himself to explain. 

^ A portion of the 25th vci'se of chap. iii. of the ^fur’an. 
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The envoy of Sultan Mas’ud perceived Da’ud, who had spread 
his felt saddle-cloth under him, seated on the ground, with 
his saddle placed on one side of him. Sometimes he would 
rest his head upon the saddle, and stretch himself out [on 
the felt] on the ground, and then again he would sit up, 
and support himself resting on his elbow. His quiver of 
arrows was placed near him, and at times he would draw 
forth an arrow from the quiver, and he would sharpen the 
head of the arrow, and then again he would smooth out the 
feathers of it. The envoy of the Sultan, having concluded 
his message, asked for an answer. Da’ud replied : — “ What 
was this Mu’azzin calling out about ‘Thou givest,’ 'Thou 
givest’.^ Write that down.” A scribe accordingly wrote 
down this verse on paper : — “ Possessor of all power, Thou 
givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt ; Thou exaltest 
whom Thou wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt,” 
&c., and gave, it to the envoy When the envoy reached 
the presence of Sultan Mas’ud, and made known to him 
the condition and mode of life of Da’ud, and placed before 
him the verse in reply to his message, he understood that 
the period of the sovereignty of the Mahmud! dynasty over 
the territory of Khurasan had come to an end, and, in his 
heart, he relinquished all hope of holding it®. 

The Saljuks having acquired Sarajchs and Marw, and 
being left in undisturbed possession of the whole of those 
districts, Da'ud determined to attack Upper Khurasan. 
Manifesting the utmost daring and boldness on that occa- 
sion, he again assembled together a force of 11,000 horse®, 
and pushed on to the gates of Balkh, where the Sultan 
was at the time, with all his great nobles and his forces. 
An elephant was tied up in a place in fhe outskirts of the 
city, and an elephant-driver had fallen asleep upon the 
animal’s back. Da’ud ‘ came during the night, unfastened 

S' It is -strange that all this is neither to be found in Baihaf^ nor in the other 
authors I have been quoting. 

• The author here contradicts himself, as is not unusual ; for the battle of 
Dae*Van [Dandanl^ad] had not yet been fought, even by his own account. 

® Most copies of the work have came wdth horsemen/* which is 
absurd. 

^ Our author does not quote Baiha^^l correctly here, as the following 
extract, which I have made from the original, a good MS. copy in my posses- 
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the elephant, and drove it off, and, by the time the driver 
had awakened from hi? slumbers, the elephant had been 

siou, and the printed edition of his work edited by Morley, will show. It will 
be found rather different to the translation given in Elliot, voL ii. p. 142, 
**Thc Amir halted to celebrate the festival of No-roz, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of Jamadi-ul-Aldxir. On Friday, the loth of the same month, other news 
arrived [the sentence following and part of next is not in my MS.] that Da’M 
had come to TSc-Van [Morley has Tal-V^n] with a strong force, and well pre- 
pared. On Thursday, tile'll 6th of the month, farther infonnation was received 
that he had reached l^ir-yab [Far-yab is equally correct—;^ and f are inter- 
changeable], and that from thence he would sj^eedily advance to ShTwar-kan 
[SJiaburghaii of course is meant — the name is spelt both ways : and our author, 
as well as BaihaVt i)erfectly coiTect as to the name, notwithstanding the 
efforts of editors to make out otherwise. In the Persian, /; is often inter- 
changed for /, and h and so, in reality, both ways of writing may be, and 

were adopted ; but never with s for ^// , except through an error of a copyist. 
The Burhan-i-j^ata’ says, Shaburghau, in ancient times, was the name of the 
city of Balkh, but now it is the name of a kasbah near it. Compare Elliot’s 
India, vol ii. p. 142], and that wherever 'they appeared [Da’ud and his 
troops] there jdunder arul slaughter followed. On Saturday [here the quotation 
whicli our aiUlior states he had taken from BaihaVt follows], the 1 8th of this 
month, at niglu, ten Turkman [no such mode of spelling as Turkoman will be 
found in any lexicograj)hical work : the derivation is from Turk, and manind ,| 
— Turk-like Turk-man] horsemen came by stealth, close to the Bagh-i- j 

Sulpiu [the Sultan’s garden — the garden in which the Sultan’s palace was/ 
situated], and slew four Hindu foot soldiers. From thence they pushed onV 
near the l^ubaudujz [citadel], and there the elephants were kept. They espied 
one elephant, and on it a youth who had fallen asleep behind the neck of the 
animal [any one who has seen elephants and their drivers will know what is 
meant by this]. These Turkmans came up and began to drive the elephant, 
the youth being [still] asleep. The Turkmans passed on a farsan^ [or 
league] from the city, and then they awoke the youth, and said, ‘Drive the 
elephant faster, otherwise we will kill thee.’ He replied, ‘ I am obedient to 
your commands;’ and began to urge the animal on, the horsemen following 
close behind, urging it onwards, and goading it with their lances. By the time 
day broke, they had gone a considerable distance ; and they brought the 
elephant to §]iaburglian. DaMd gave a present to the horsemen, and directed 
them to take it to Nishapur, From this the troops [of Mas’iid] acquired a very 
l>ad name, for people said, ‘ Among these men such neglect exists, that enemies 
are able to carry off an elephant from them.’ The next day the Amir heard 
of it, and became very much irritated thereat, and reproved the elephant- 
drivers severely, and commanded that 100,000 dirams should be deducted 
from them, for the price of the elephant, and several of them were castigated, 
['riicre is no mention of ‘Hindu elephant-riders’ in the MS., although Hindu 
Fiibans are mentioned in the printed ^text, but even then it w^ould not follow 
tiuii they were Hindus in faith,] 

‘ ‘ On Monday, the 20th of this month, Alt! Sakman, the Hajib [Chamber- 
lain] of Da'iid, w ith eooo horse, came up to the [very] gate of Balkh, and took 
up a jiosition at a place called the Band-i-Kafiran, or the Infidels’ Dyke, and 
jdundered two villages. When the news reached the city, the Amir became very 
angry because the horses were in the Daralid-Gar, &c. There 14 not one 7vord 
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taken away some five leagues, and the driver dared not 
utter a word. 

Da^ud [then] advanced with his forces from Shafurkan 
to ’Ali-dbad of Ballch, and fought an engagement with the 
Sultan, but, notwithstanding all the efforts and endeavours 
of Da’ud, he was defeated. 

In the month of Shawwal of the year 429 H. the whole 
of the Saljuks assembled together, Tughril, Beghu, and 
Da’ud, and also the Nfalts, and the Mas’udi and Malimudt 
Turks *, some of whom had joined the Saljuks. The Sul- 
tan marched from Balkh with his forces, and led them 
towards Marw and Sarakhs and in the desert of Sarakhs 
an engagement ensued, which was contested from day- 
dawn until the time of afternoon prayer, when the Saljuks 
were overthrown*. 

about Da'ud’s coming up to the gates of Balii, for Sakman was driven off in 
the afternoon by one of the Hajibs with a small body of troops, and some 
under the Sipah-salar ; and the Turkmans retired to ^Ali-abad again, where 
they remained that night. He reported what had happened to l)a^ud, who 
then advanced to ’Ali-abad from Shalmrghan. A.s soon as Amir MasTid 
heard of his movements, he moved out to the Pul-i-Karwan until troops 
arrived ; and, on the 9th of Raja’o, routed DaTid and his troops as soon as they 
reached ’Ali-abad from the direction of the desert.*^ 

Several partial engagements took place up to the Sth of Sji awwal ; and, 
%vhencver the Sultan’s troops could get at the Turkmans, they overthrew them, 
and scattered them “like thin clouds before a Biscay gale,” but the difficulty 
was to bring them to close quarters : they would not stand. At last, the Waztr 
contrived to come to an accommodation with the Saljuks, who appeared as 
willing as he was for that course, and tracts about Nisa, Baward, and Farawah, 
were assigned to them ; but MasTid agreed to it, fully determined to attack 
them next year. He then returned to Hirat. Our author, as on many other 
occasions, has misplaced events, putting those first which happened last, and 
vice versd^ as Baiha^ci’s history shows ; and in some cases, as in the following 
page, has mentioned the same events tjvicc over. 

2 The Turkish slaves who had been first entertained by Mahmud and others, 
and since taken into pay by Mas’ud, are here referred to. They may have been 
in some way kinsmen of the Saljuks. Some of them had deserted some time 
previously. 

* The Sultan marched against them by way of Hirat, because the SaljuVs, 
after having lieen compelled to withdraw from that place in 428 H., as already 
stated, had returned in the following year, and had comj)elled the defenders to 
surrender it, and the Khutbah had been read there for Tugbril* Sul{an 
Miis’ud took the opportunity, on this occasion, when marching against the 
Saljuks, to punish the Hiratis for surrendering so easily. He reached HirSt in 
Zf-Ka dah, 430 H., and proceeded by way of Mihanah [^^4^ or it is 
spelt both ways : European writers have transformed it into Maimanah]. 

* The author here is quite confused : he makc.s out a second engagement, 
but no other engagement took place than is mentioned in the preceding note V 
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The Sultan, after this, returned to Hirat ; and the Sal- 
julics, becoming aware of it, again sought an accommoda- 
tion ; and, as a matter of necessity [on the part of the 
Sultan], once more a peace was concluded. However, 
Suk^n Mas’ud summoned troops, with all requisite stores 
and war-material, from Ghazntn ; but, when those reinforce- 
ments reached him, famine prevailed in Khurasan, and 
there was a great scarcity of forage. The forces of the 
Sultan had become quite powerless and ineffective, and 
the horses and camels had growm weak and emaciated. The 
Sultan, with his whole army, advanced towards Tus ; and 
Tughril retired from Nishapur, and fell back upon Sarakhs. 

All the Saljuks now met together, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion, that they had no longer any power 
to oppose Sultan Mas’ud and his forces ; and, as they had 
been defeated several times, that it was advisable to make 
terms with the Sultan, or otherwise to move towards the 
territory of ’Irak, and abandon Khurasan altogether. The 
lion-hearted Amir Da’ud, who had no compeer in loftiness 
of spirit and energy, said : — “ Confidence is necessary in 
making conquests even though it were necessary to 
devote [one’s] life* a thousand times over. I have no means 
or appliances to depend upon save war ; so — Sovereignty or 
de.struction ! — Victory or death ®! ” When the Saljuk chief- 
tains beheld this bold and intrepid bearing on the part of 
Da’ud, they coincided with him with one accord. Having 
come to this determination, they sent away all their fami- 
lies, and dependents, and effects, into the desert ; while the 
horsemen, alone and unincumbered, took up a position on the 
skirt of the desert, at Dae-kan, prepared for war and* conflict*. 

in which also the accommodation is also referred to, but it took place before 
the Sultan’s return to Ilirat. 

From the description here, the reader would scarcely understand that the Suljan 
had advanced in the meantime from Hirat to Nishapur. See note 7, next page. 

* Nearly all copies of the text have the words — “should not have confi* 
dence of heart f but I read it as above, and the context proves the correctness 
of that reading. 

• There is nothing of this kind in Baiha^Li. What DaTid said was to the 
effect, that the heads of the tribe made a great mistake in imagining that they 
would be able to obtain territory so easily in Tra^ and fartlier Mxst ; and, that 
if they should move one step out of Sh^rasan, Suljan Mas’ud would not allow 
them to rest upon the face of the earth, and would raise up powerful enemies 
against them every where. He ended by saying that, at least, they should try 
the upshot of another engagement before deciding upon abandoning Shurisaii. 
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When the Sultan reached the spot, the battle com- 
menced ; and for three days, from morning’s dawn to the 
setting of the sun, the conflict went on, until, on Friday, 
the 9th of the month of Ramazan, in the year 43 1 H., the 
troops of Sultan Mas’ud became hard pressed, and his own 
Turkish troops even began to give way legion after legion. 
Sultan Mas’ud w^as defeated^; and the Saljuks gained the 
victory, and assumed independent sovereignty. 

7 This Avas Mas’ud’s second expedition in person against the Saljuks, 
although his officers had previously encountered them upon several occasions. 
He had passed the winter of 430-31 H. at Nighapur, w ith his forces encamped 
in and about Baihak [not BaihaVi’s native place], Khovvaf, Bakhurz, Isfand, 
'J'us, and other places facing the desert. The utmost scarcity prevailed, and 
grain had to be Imought from a great distance. On the 28th of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of 431 11. was the vernal equinox [about the end of March, 1039 A.i).], 
and MasTid prepared for a fresh campaign. He had really made no prepara- 
tion for it ; but the Saljuks had issued from the Balkhan mountains and the 
desert, and were assembled around Sarakhi>* I'he^scarcity w^as so great that 
the force could hardly be prevented from melting away ; yet the Sultan deter- 
mined to advance to Marw, notwithstanding his Wazfr and nobles advised 
him against it [but Abu Nasr-i-Mi-ibhan, the only one who could venture to 
speak his mind and expostulate effectually, w^as dead], as the greater part of 
his men had lost their horses, and had to march on foot. The animals 
that remained also were nearly useless, wdiilst the Saljuks were in pos- 
session of Marw, and were well supplied wdth all things. He moved 
from Sarakhs on the 19th of §ha’ban toward.s Marw. The Turkman.s soon 
appeared, and among them were many rebels who had deserted from the 
Turkish troops in India, and others ; and, according to their usual mode of 
fighting, continued to harass Mas’ud’s troop.s, who wanted for every thing. 
The details are far too long for insertion ; but I may mention that Mas’ud and 
his troops fought under the greatest disadvantages, for the enemy had either 
emptied or filled up the few wells w^hich the desert tract contained, while they 
themselves wetted their clothes beforehand, and carried water along with 
them. Mas’ud’s men and their cattle suffered from heat and extreme thirst ; 
and some of his Ghulams [Turkish slaves], who, on the march, had been 
obliged to ride on camels, in the confusion that ensued, made all the Tazik 
horsemen they met dismount and give up their horses to them, after w’hich a 
large bociy of them deserted to the enemy. Mas’ud’s forces became separated 
and confused ; order w^as at an end ; and leaders became separated from their 
men. *‘The Turkish troops,” says Baihakt, who was present, ‘‘went one 
way, and the Hindu [i. e. natives of Hind, w^hatever their creed] another, and 
neither Kurds nor ’Arabs could be distinguished. A few Khowa§is or body- 
guards, who remained near the Sultan, made several nnd repeated charges 
upon the enemy ; and Mas’ud himself, who carried a poisoned halberd or 
short spear in his hand, slew every one that came within arm’s length of him — 
man and horse. I saw Mawdud [the son of Mas’ud] myself, who w^as gallop- 
ing his horse here and there endeavouring to rally men around him, but no one 
gave ear to him, for every one was for himself.” This occurred on the 9th of 
Kamafln, 431 H., beyond the river Marw-ar-Rud, two stages from Marw-i- 
gfcali-i-Jah in. 
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After the battle was over, a throne " was set up upon the 
battle-field itself, and Tughril became sovereign*. Beghu 
proceeded to Marw, and Amir Da’ud led a force towards 
Julsharistan and Balkh, and subdued the territories of that 
region. Subsequently, Tughril and Da’ud marched into 
Khwarazm. and secured that country; and some time after 
they had brought those countries under subjection, Tughril 
died, and Da’ud entered into a treaty with the Mahmudis 
and the Sultans of Ghazntn. and became sovereign of 
Kdiurasan and the territories of 'Ajam, and the universe 
was given up to him \ 

He reigned for a period of above twenty years, and died 
in the year 451 ll., and the throne of sovereignty became 
adorned by the victorious Sultan, Alb-Arsaliin. 

HI. sultAn alb-arsalAn-i-gmAzi, son of DA’UD-I- 

JA(HIAR BEG. 

He ascended the throne of Khurasan after Da’ud, in the 
year 451 ll.*, and the territories of Khurasan. ’Ajam, with 

® does not say any thing about a throne. 

* Yata’i says that great discrepancy exists among chroniclers respecting the 

date of the first assumption of sovereignty by the Salju^s, and differs much 
from them. Guzfdah, and other writers of authority, state that 

Beg assumed independent sovereignty over the greater part of 
Khurasan, at Nishapur, in 428 H., while some few writers say, 111429 h. 
In 431 n., after the defeat of Sultan Mas’ud, and his retreat to Ghaznfn, all 
Kh urasan fell into the hands of the Salju](c.s ; and the two brothers, and Beghu, 
their uncle, divided the territory between diem. In 432 H., Tughril, who had 
acquired territory farther west, in Tra^^-i-’Ajam, obtained the Khalifah’s 
consent to his assuming sovereignty, and the title of Sultan. He made Rai 
his capital, and chose *IraV-i-Ajam, with its dependencies, as his portion. 
Khurasan was reserved for the elder brother, Jaghar Beg-i-Da’aid, who made 
Marw [some say Balkh] his capital ; and Beghu, the uncle, obtained Kirman, 
Tabas, Ilari [Ilirat], Bust, and as much of the territory of Hind as he could 
lay hands upon and filch from the Qbaznin rulers. [See page 99, in which his 
and Da’ud^s defeat by Tughril, the slave of ’ABD-UIGRASHID, is mentioned 
by our author only.'\ He has made a complete muddle of TughriBs reign, as 
well as Da'ud’s proceedings, and it is difficult to separate them, without a much 
longer note than space will permit, 

* This is a good specimen of our author’s random mode of writing Ixistory. 
*I\ighril, who was considered the head of the family, snnnved Da’ud some 
years, and died in 455 H., as previously stated. Guzidah says he died in 
453 H., Fa§ih 4 451 H., and some say 452 H. In nearly every* copy of the 
text he is styled Alb-Arsalan-i-Tughril Beg, a blunder sufficiently apparent. 
His name was not Tugh^J* 

^ Alb- Arsalan ascended the throne of Truk and Khuras^ in Ramadan 455 
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the whole of 'Iralj:, Khwarazm. Tabaristan, Kirman, Pars, 
and Sistan he brought under his sway®. He also led 
an army into Turkistan and Turan, and the Maliks of 
Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority. 

The vastness of his forces, the immensity of his war- 
material, and the military resources of his empire, attained 
to such extent, that the intellect of the geometrician would 
remain in the labyrinth of helplessness, in an attempt to 
compute the quantity : as a poet — in all probability the 
Hakim Sanal — who, after Alb-:Arsalan’s decease, com- 
posed a dirge, says of him, in the following strophe : — 


‘‘Thou sawest the head of Alb-Arsalan elevated to the sublimity of the 
seventh heaven : 

Come to Many that thou maycst sec the body of Alb-Arsalan buried in the 
dust. 

Attended neither by train or guards, nor the moon-faced, dimplc-chinn’d ; 
Nor the steed press’d by his thighs, nor the reins within his grasp ” 


When Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne, he despatched 
ambassadors to the Court of Ghaznin, and entered into the 
strongest terms of friendship and amity with Sultan Ibra- 
him and did not interfere with the Ghaznin dominions. 
He occupied himself in holy wars against Turkistan and 
Rum, and in securing possession of the territories of Hijaz 


not before ; but he succeeded to his father’s dominions in Khurasan, at his 
father’s death in 451 H., .subject to Tughril of course. His correct name and 
title is ’U?d-ud-Daulah, Abu Shuja’-i-Muhammad, Alb-Arsalan. 

3 Our author forgets to state, or did not Snow, that, by the will of 
Tiighril Beg, Sullman, son of Jaghtar Beg-i-Da’ud, succeeded; but 
timish [also written K^tl-misli], son of Isra’II, Tughril’s uncle, with the 
aid of the Turkmans, fought a battle with Suliman, at Damghan, and 
overthrew him. On this Alb-Arsalan came against K^l-timigh, and in 
the action which ensued, near Damghan, K^^l-timish was killed by a fall 
from his horse, and Alb-Arsalan was left without a rival. The Khalifah, 
Al-Ka’im Bi-amr-ullah, conferred upon him the title of Burhan-ul-Muminin, 
Yafa’i, however, says that as no successor had been named by the will of 
Tiighril. Sulfman, half-brother of Alb-Arsalan, ascended the throne, and that 
Kal-timiah joined Alb-Arsalan against him. 

^ This verse, minus the last half, is what Gibbon would lead us to believe was 
the inscription on Alb-Arsalan’s tomb. The third line is different in some 
copies, and might be rendered Neither with the glittering blade at his 

side,” or, Neither attended by his train with the star [one of the 

emblems of royalty], nor the mdOn-faced,” &c. 

* See page 103, and note 
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and Mi§r ; and, influenced by the sense of pure faith and 
belief, he began to render services to the Court of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Kalm. He was distinguished upon 
several occasions with honorary dresses from the l^alt- 
fah's Court, and the lieutenancy of the capital, Baghdad, 
was conferred upon him. 

The writer and author of this Taba^^At, Minhaj-i- 
Sara_fl Al-Jurjani, intimates that, in the year 613 H., he was 
at the Court of Sijistan, and in that capital there was an 
Imam * [Patriarch], the teacher of the doctors in wisdom 
and philosophy, and the asylum of the learned of the 
time^ whom they called Imam Rashid-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ul- 
Majid. I heard him, when speaking of the magnificence 
and majesty of Alb-Arsalan, state, that that monarch, in 
the year 453 or 454 H., had undertaken the subjugation of 
the territory of Turkistan. When he reached the frontiers 
of Kash-ghar and Balasaghun *, messengers followed him 
thither, bringing intelligence that the Lord of the Faithful, 
the Khalifah. Al-Ka’im B’illah had sustained a great mis- 

® It will, doubtless, be noticed that our author seldom quotes the writings of 
others, and that most of his information is hearsay. The value, or otherwise, of 
his statements may be judged of accordingly. How he had been deceived by his 
^‘asylum of the learned of the time,” may be seen from note^, page 135, He only 
quotes AbU"bFai;l-i-BaihaVi for the Salju^c dynasty, a very good and trustworthy 
authority, but often quotes him incorrectly, as shown in the preceding notes. 

^ The meaning of w^hich is, that he was, by our author’s account, one of the 
most learned men of his time. 

• A city of Mawar-un-Nahr, near Kasighar, and the capital of Afrasiyab, 
which continued the seat of government of his descendants until the time of 
Gur Khan [not Kor Khan, as Europeans generally write it], d stands for 
g as well as k in Persian, unless explained to the contrary. 

’ Al-Ka’tni Bi-amr-’ullah. The Kaisarof Rum, Armanus [Romanus], entered 
the dominions of Alb-Arsalan with the intention of invading Iran, but the greater 
part of his army perished through the excessive heat, and the Kaisar retired. Sub- 
sequently, Armanus again invaded Alb-Arsalan’s dominions, and the latter, with 
12,000 horse — a rather improbable number — marched to encounter him. They 
met at a place named Malazah-gird [the ancient Mauro — Castrum], in A^arbaijan, 
in the vicinity of Aihlat, in which action the was taken captive by a Rumt 

[Roman] slave in Alb-Arsalan’s army, whose person w^as so wxak and so con- 
temptible, that at the time of mustering the army the ’Ari? [muster-master, 
not a “general”] refused to take his name dowm, when Sa’ad-ud-DauIah, the 
Shahnah or agent of Alb-Arsalan, at Baghdad, said : — “ Writedown his name ; 
who knows but that he might take the Kai§ar prisoner ! ” Guzfdah states that 
Alb-Arsalan himself ordered that his name should be taken down. The emperor 
Armanus [Romanus] was defeated and taken prisoner in 459 h* [after the death 
of AM^’im], but was set at liberty the same year, on undertaking to pay “a 
early tribute at the rate of 1000 dinars a-day, or 360,000 dinars every year.” 
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fortune — ^that an action had taken place between him and 
the Christians of Rum, and that the troops of Islam had 
been overthrown ; and further, that the Kh altfah himself had 
been taken prisoner, and had been immured within the 
walls of a fortress, situated in the lofty mountains of the 
territory of Anbar* and the Jazirah [Mesopotamia] on the 
frontiers of the empire of Rum. The fortress in question 
is situated on a high hill, or mountain, on the bank flf the 
river Furat [Euphrates]. 

Alb-Arsalan, with a force of 180,000 horse, all brave and 
veteran soldiers, returned with the utmost expedition, in 
order to release the Lord of the Faithful, and revenge the 
defeat of the army of Islam. He pushed on with such 
speed, and made such long marches, that in the space of 
sixteen or seventeen days — God knows the truth of the 
statement — he appeared at the foot of the Walls of that 
fortress, which was situated on the bank of the Furat, from 
Balasaghun. Adopting such means of procedure as the 
occasion demanded, he called upon the governor of that 
fortress to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and caused 
him to be ennobled with the robe of Islam ; and, with the 
aid of Almighty God, he released the Khali fah from con- 
finement®. He accompanied the Khalifah’s sacred caval- 

' There is a place of this name on the Euphrates’, Felugia or Anbar, men- 
tioned in Julian’s campaigns as Pirisabur, and called the second city in Assyria. 
'Ihe Eh^lifah was confined at ’Anah. See next note over leaf. A copyist 
write for ajU 

* Our author has made a muddle of the reigns of these Saljuljc monarchs, 
and betrays such complete ignorance here, that we may doubt his correctness 
in many other cases after and before. Both in the text above, as rendered 
faithfully, and word for word, and in the six lines devoted to the history of 
Al-!l^a’im*s Khilafab in Section IV., our author plainly asserts that the 
Khalifah*s troops were defeated by the Nasaranis or Christians, and that tAe 
Khaltfah was made prisoner by them^ and confined in a fortress on the frontier 
until released by Alb-Arsaldn, The author, apparently, had either no written 
authorities to refer to, or did not trouble himself to do so, and composed his 
work chiefly on hearsay, hence the woful blunder he has herein made. The 
Lubb-ut-Taw^arikh, strange to say, has made the same error. The iShalifah 
Al-^lgS’im never fell into the hands of the Romans, and was never confined in a 
fortress by them. 

Our author has confounded the events of Tughril Beg’s reign with those of Alb- 
Arsalan’s. In 448 H. [Muntakhab>ut»Tawarfkh says in 447 h.] Al-lgia’tm 
summoned Tughril Beg to Baghdad, and directed that his name should be read 
in the Khutbah after his own, and also be impressed upon the coin ; while the 
name of the Malik-ur-Rahim-i-Abu Nasr, son of Tmad-ud*d!n, son of Sultan- 
ud-Daulah, Buwiah, was to come in after Tughrii’s. Tughril finding his oppor- 
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cade to the precincts of the capital of Islam, and then 
solicited permission to return [to his own dominions]. 
Having obtained it, at the time of taking leave, Alb-Arsa- 
ian dismounted from his horse, and honoured his imperial 
lips by placing them to the hoof of the animal which bore 
the Lord of the Faithful, and kissed it. On this occasion, 
in return for these signal services rendered by him, during 
all tffis time, to the Court of Islam, he received this much 
commendation and esteem, that the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-lKa’im Bi-amr-’ullah, thus expressed himself: — “Thou 
hast saved the servants of God from slaughter, and the 
country from destruction.” Let those who read these 
words calmly ponder in their minds between the extent of 
the services of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi. and on the sublime 
fortitude and high resolve expressed in the words of the 


tnnity, after pretending friendship towards, and alliance with, the Buwiah ruler 
of Baghdad , seized and imprisoned him. In 448 11. Ai-Ka^im espoused the 
daughter of Tu^riFs brother [daughter of Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg], Khadijah by 
name. In 450 it. Basiisirt rose against the Khalifah, and put him in confine- 
ment in the fortress of ’Anah, a town of Diyar-i-Bakr, or Mesopotamia, on the 
east bank of the Furat, four miles from Rawa, and seven days’ journey from 
Baghdad by karwan route. The Khalffah appealed to Tughnl Beg, twt to Alb- 
Ai*salan, who did not come to the throne until nearly five years after. Tughril 
reached Baghdad in 451 H., Ba.sasiri fled, the Khalifah was set at liberty, and 
^ughril went to meet him, and walked, on foot, at the head of the Kh alifah’s 
horse. On that occasion Al-;^.Vfm hailed him — “ Ya Rukn-ud-din !” — 
Pillar of the Faith!”— and his title, ^v^hich had been Rukn-nd-Daulah, or 
Pillar of the State, was changed to Rukn-ud-dln. Tughril entered BaghdM 
on the I4ih of the month of §afar ; and in that same year also DaTid-i>Jaghar 
Beg, his elder brother, died. Some few authors say these events happened in 
452 H. Basasiri was soon after captured and put to death, but Fasih*! says 
he was captured before the Khaltfah’s release. In 455 ii. Tu^ril espoused a 
daughter of the Si^i'lifah’s. The betrothal took place at Tabriz, but Tughril 
was desirous that the marriage should be consummated at his capital, which 
was Rai, and he set out for that city ; but before he reached his palace, having 
halted a short distance from the city, to enjoy the cool air, haemorrhage came 
on [not dysentery”] and could not be stopped. He died 8th of Rama^^an ; 
and the Kh alifah’s daughter hearing of his decease, when on the way to join 
him, returned, a virgin bride, to her father at Baghdad. 

I may mention that the Tarildx-i-Y^a’!, which is generally so very correct 
and minute in the description of important events, says not a w^ord respecting 
any hostilities between Alb-Arsalan and the Romans, and nothing whatever 
about Armanus [Romanus] having been captured. 

The H|ula?al-ul-Ai 3 |bar turns the two expeditions of the Romans, in the 
last of which Romanus was taken captive, into one, and again makes the same 
Romanus a prisoner in Malik Shah^s reign. There is much similar discre» 
pancy in some other authors, which I have not space to notice here. 
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Lord of the Faithful, and what amount of eulogium every 
one of them conveyed. 

Alb-Arsalan’s reign extended over a period of fourteen 
years®. He ascended the throne in the year 451 H., and 
in the month of Safar, 465 n., he was martyred*. May the 
Almighty again raise up their pure souls with like glory, 
and reserve them to Himself in Paradise above ! 


IV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MALIK MAH *, SON OF ALB- 

ARSALAN. 

Sultan Malik Shah ascended the throne at Marw, after 
the death of his father, and took possession of the whole 
of the territories of I-ran, Turan, the Jibal [Highlands of 
’Irak], ’Irak, Dtlam, Tabaristan, Rum, Mi§r, and Sham, 
besides Diyar-i-Bakr, Arman, Sistan, and Fars ; and in all 
the pulpits of Islam the Khutbah was read in his name, 
and the coin, both diram and dinar, became ennobled by 
his titles. 

He was, himself, a victorious and a conquering monarch, 
and governed with a firm hand ; and was sagacious, brave, 
and just, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
befitting a sovereign and empire. He brought under his 
sway the whole of the countries of Turkistan*, and sub- 

® The length of his reign depends upon how it is computed. If his acces- 
sion to his father’s territory be reckoned, of course it is considerably longer ; 
but he succeeded as an independent sovereign in the tenth month of 555 ii. 

^ Our author does not say how his martyrdom took place. Perhaps his 
authority for the Khalifah’s captivity in the Roman territory did not inform 
him. It is very interesting, but much too long for insertion here ; but his 
assassinator was Yusuf, a native of Kh warazm. the governor of the fortress of 
Barzam [on the jfhun], which Alb-Arsalan had taken. The murderer was 
nearly escaping, when a Farra^, or tent-pitcher, beat in his head with a 
wooden mallet, u.sed for driving tent-pegs. l’hi.s took place in Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, 465 H. Other authors slate that the name of the fortress in question 
was Firbad, or Firba?. 

^ His title, according to most writers, was Mu’izz-ud-Din, and his patro- 
nymic, Abu-l-Fat^. The Ni^am-ut-Tawarikll and Jahan-ArS say his title 
was Jalal-ud-Daulah. The correct titles appear to have been Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Dfn, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Malik Shah. Yamin [some say ]gasim]-i-Amir-ul- 
Mumintn. 

« in 468 H. Malik Shah entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and subdued that territory, 
and took the Khan of SamrV:and captive. He was taken all the way from 
Samr^and to Isfahan on foot ; but, subscquerilly, he was taught better beha 
viour, and restored. In 471 H. Malik Shah again entered Maw»ar-un-Nahr, and 

K 
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dued the territory of RGm ; and the vice-royalty and 
sovereignty of Bagiidad, subordinate to the Dar-ul-gjiil^at, 
were conferred upon him. In Makkah and Madtnah, and 
in Yaman and the country of Hijaz, in the whole of the 
pulpits of Islam, the Kbutbah was read in his name. 

He carried on various hostilities, and undertook many 
holy wars in various parts of the country of the Turks and 
the territory of Rum ; and, on every side of the territories 
of the east and of the west, he acquired a kingdom, and 
placed viceroys of his own therein. He conferred the 
kingdom of Rum upon one of his brothers, and, after him, 
he gave it to his own son, Mahmud^ ; and, up to this 
period, that territory is still in the possession of his 
descendants, as will, hereafter, please God, be mentioned®. 

removed, for the second time, Sullman Khan from the government. He vras 
subsequently sent to the fortress of Uz-gand [Or-ganj of the present day], and 
tlicrc immured. This is, no doubt, the same event as is referred to in the 
Jamihit.Tawarikh, and in Alft, but under a wrong year. In those works it is 
stated tliat Malik Sh all, in 482 H., annexed the territory of SamrVand, taking 
it from Altmad ELKSn. son of Ja’far Khan, who was a great tyrant. He was) 
the brother of TurkSn Khatun, the consort of Malik Shah, who was mother 
of Sullan .Sanjar. 

^ This is totally incorrect : Mahmud, .son of Malik was never ruler of 
the territory of Rum. .See note p-ige 157. 

** Our author’s account of this reign is much the same as the tragedy of 
“Hamlet” would be with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. I must 
give a brief outline of the chief events that occurred to make it intelligible : — 

The year following his accc*ssion, 466 ii., his brother, Taki§h, [Tughan Shah], 
rebelled at Hirat He was taken and imprisoned at Isfahan, the capital. 
Then followed the rebellion of his uncle, IjZawurd, according to Guzfdah ; but 
he was the founder of the Kirman dynasty of the Salju^cs, which our author 
says not one word about. They met in battle at KarHi, near Bagjidad, and 
il^awurd was defeated and slain ; but his son succeeded him in Kirman, and 
WMS allowed to hold that territory. In 467 H. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and 
Alfi, mistaking the dates, or wrongly written in the copies of those works, say 
in 473 H.] his brother, Takiah [this name is written by our author Takigh ; 
in the Sham.s»ul-Lugiiat. Tagigh [Takish ?] ; and in the Burhan-i-E^Ii’t 
Takagh] relielled, and seized several districts in northern Khura^. and shut 
liimiself up in Nighapur, Malik gi^ah sent an army against him [Jami’-ut- 
Tawarilili and Alft say he went in person, and that it was in 476 H.]. In 
468 11. he suMued Mawar-un-Nahr for the first time, previously mentioned. 
In the following year AnpVl®^' [Antioch] was taken, and the territory as far 
as the .sea-coast. In 471 H. Samr^pand was taken, and Sulfman Khan, the 
ruler, again deposetl, and confined in the fortress of Oz-gand. On this 
occasion, Malik Shah demanded the hand of Turkan Khatun. daughter of 
“yurnghash [also written Tu{^ynakli] l^an, a descendant of Bugfara Khan. 
In 475 II. Khwirazm was subdued, and conferred upon Nugh-Tigin, who 
founded the Kfawarazm-Shahi dynasty. [Sec note l’, page 169.] The follow- 
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In the Muntakhab^i-Tarikh-i-Nasirl. which work was 
composed by. one of the great men of the Court * of 
Crhaznin^ I read that, upon a certain occasion, Suljan 
Malik Shah requested his Wazir, Nizam-ul-Mulk, to make 
ready his forces, as he had resolved upon proceeding into 
the territory of Mi§r [Egypt]. The Wazir, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, represented, saying : — “ It is right for the Sultan to 
ponder well over this undertaking, because that country con- 
tains the Karamitah sect, and other heretics, and something 
of the profanities of their creed might come to the hearing 
of an orthodox monarch like his Majesty ; and I do not 
consider it right that such depravity should find access to 
the royal mind.” Sultan Malik Shah enjoined that they 
should be diligent in making due preparation for the 
expedition, as for him to repudiate that determination of 
his was impossible. Nizam-ul-Mulk [consequently] made 
j great jpreparations, and got all things in readiness ; and 
I jj the Sultan, with a numerous army, set out in the direction 
of Mi§r. 

When he arrived in the vicinity of it, the people of Mi§r 
hastened forth to perform the duty of receiving the Sultan ; 
but he paid no regard to any one, neither did he turn his 
eyes towards any thing, until he arrived before the gate of 

ing year saw the rise of Hasan-i-^abba^, and the heretic sect of Mulaliklahs. 
In 480 H. Malik Shah gave the territory of Rum to Sullman, son of ]^al- 
timish, which his descendants held for a long period of years. Sham he 
bestowed upon his brother, Tutash not “Tunish”], who gained 

successes over the 'Arabs, Rumts, and Farangs. Other territories were con- 
ferred upon some of his Mamluks or slaves, as will be mentioned hereafter. 
In 482 H- [the period assigned in Jami'-ut-Tawaril^h and Alfi for the ex- 
pedition into Mawar-un-Nahr, just refciTed to,] Malik Shah undertook a cam- 
paign against the ^[ai§ar, as the Greek emperors of Constantinople arc termed 
. by Muliiimmadan writers ; upon which occasion, as related by all authors of 
repute, S. Malik Shah fell into the hands of a party of Uie ||fai§ar's 
soldiers ; but, uv having been recognized by^any one, he was released through 
the great tact of his minister, Niii?am-ul*Mulk. Next day, a battle took place 
between them, when the !l^ai§ar was taken prisoner, on which occasion Malik 
Shah set him at liberty. In 481 11., as has been mentioned farther on, Malik 
Shah went on a pilgrimage to Makkah. In 484 H., Ni^am-ul-Mulk wa.s 
deprived of the Wazirship through the intrigues of Turkan Kh^tun. In 485 ii., 
Mdik Shah sent a force against the Mulahklahs, but it was defeated by those 
schismatics ; and, in that same year, Ni^am-ul-Mulk was assassinated by them* 
He was the first that fell l>eneath the daggers of that sect ; and, within 
a few days over a month, Malik Shah himself departed this life at 
Baghdad. 

^ signifying the Court, the presence of the sovereign. 

K 2 
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the city of Mi^r*. When he had passed oW 
Mi§r, and the river Nil, he inquired which was ^er the ferry of 
Firiawn [Pharaoh]. '\the palace of 

On being told where it was situated, he turneq 
that direction, and ordered his army to halt on tfutowards 
where it then was. Sultan Malik ^ah, attended or^ spot 
a single stirrup-holder, set out alone towards the ^^ly by 
indicated. He then dismounted from his horse, and, a^lace 
place where was the palace® of Fir’awn, performed a praj the 
of two genuflections. He then laid his for head in the dust,'|- 
and lifted up his voice in supplication, say ig : — “ Oh God, | 
Thou didst bestow the dominion of Mi§r upon one, Thy ’ 
servant, and he proclaimed, saying : — ‘ I am your most ^ 
supreme Lord * but this Thy erring servant, having been t 
exalted [by Thee] to the sovereignty of the countries of \ 
the east and the we.st, has come hither, and, bowing his i 
forehead in the dust, says : — ‘ Great God ! O Lord most , 
High ! be pleased of Thy grace and goodness to have J 
mercy upon this Thy servant.’ ” * 

Then, raising his head from his posture of adoration, hc^ 
came back, and, without entering the city of I'i^r [at all]^ 
returned to Khurasan. This anecdote is related to sho^Y 
the exalted nature of the faith of that just and victorious*^ 
sovereign*. 


® Al-Mifr — City — Old Cairo, as it is called by the Chroniclers of the 
Crusades. Its inhabitants, in ancient times, were rated at two millions ; and 
those of New Cairo [l§[ahinih] at four millions. The old city stood on the east 
bank of the Nile, and was some twenty-two miles in extent. Some say its 
extent was thirty miles. Old Cairo, or 77ie Misr, was, perhaps, deducting 
exaggerations, the largest and most densely populated city the world ever con- 
tained, after ^^ahirah, ancient Thebes, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 
name Mi^r is generally applied at present to the whole of Egypt, bilt should 
be Diyar-ul-Mi§riah, as in ancient ’Arab writings. 

^ Lit. ** Where was the place of Fir’awn’s throne,’’ signifying his Court, 
residence, &c. 

^ Qur’an, chap. Ixxix, 

® Whate*ver the author of the Muntakhab-i-Tarilid-Nasiri may have said 
on the subject, I may here mention that this statement of Malik Shah’s having 
made a journey, accompanied by a “lai-ge army,” into Egypt and crossed the 
Nile, is not confirmed, in fact, is not recorded in any history with which I am 
acquainted. Malik ShSh certainly made a tour throughout his dominions, 
**from AnJ^kiah of Sham and Lada^tfah of Rum to Mawar-iin-Nahr, the 
frontiers of Khata-f and Khutan ; and from the Bahrd- Kh urz [the Caspian] 
to Yaman and Tayif.” He also performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and 
Madinnh ; but there is no mention of Mifr or the Nile. Some of the story- 
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Another anecdote, respecting the same monarch, is 
narrated in the Muntakhabd-Tari kh -i-Nasiri ; that some 
persons in Kuhistan sent in a memorial to the Wazir, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, to the effect that a wealthy person had 
died, leaving no other heir behind him than a sister’s 
child, and that he had left great wealth, and further that 
it ought to go to the Bait-ul-Mal® [the royal treasury]. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,at a convenient opportunity, reprcsentedtliQ 
matter to Malik Shah, but he obtained no answer, and did 
'• receive one, until after mentioning it three times. Malik 

Sha, . id he v/ould give him a reply respecting it on the 

folio’" ’ iday ; but, when it came, he set out for the chase. 

i ul-Mulk, in his eagerness to augment the royal 
trcasui/, ibllowed after the Sultan [to obtain the promised 
reply]. Malik Shah had to pass the camp bazar on his 
way ; and, when he returned from the hunting-ground, 
gave directions to one of his attendants, saying : — “ I am 
hungry; and in the bazar I saw some wheaten cakes', and 

i my appetite has a mind for some. Go and purchase as 
lany as you can procure, and bring them hither.” 

When Malik ^ah approached the precincts of the 
amp, he ascended a rising ground, and sat down, until such 
imeas they brought the wheaten cakes. He then made all 
the nobles with him sit down to partake of the cakes. There 
was one very large dish full®, which sufficed for more than 
fifty Maliks and Amirs, with their attendants. After he 
had eaten, Malik Shah arose and inquired of his attendant : 
— “ For how much didst thou purchase these The man, 

with eyes bent on the ground, replied : — “ For four and a 
half dungs'* [little pieces] of coin.” The Sultan then asked 
the whole of those present, w’hether they had had sufficient, 
to which ' Vy replied, that through the Sultan’s liberality 
they had eaten all that they desired. Malik Shah, on 

books mention it, but the account is evidently copied from our author. The 
Isma’ili Khalifahs were independent of Malik Shah. 

® See Tiote p. 62. 

^ Thin cakes of paste called “ tutmaj.” 

* Ail the copies of the work but two say there were ten large dishes full. 
One copy says two ; but, as one large dish is mentioned in another work, 
which gives this same anecdote, 1 have adopted that reading. 

• A dang signifies a grain in general, either of wheat, barley, or the like, 
and is used to signify the fourth part of a dram. It Is also used to signify the 
sixth part of a city, and the like. 
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hearing the price, defrayed the amount out of his own 
private purse ; and, turning towards Nizam-ul-Mulk, he 
said ; — “ A poor frail creature like Malik Shah, and a 
minister such as Nigam-ul-Mulk, and so considerable 
a‘ number of followers, have eaten their fill at the cost of 
four and a half little pieces of coin ; therefore it would be 
the height of inhumanity to covet the property of orphans. 
Whosoever hath amassed wealth, and hath accumulated 
both lawful and unlawful gains, did so in order that, after 
his decease, his property should go to his progeny and his 
dependents, and not that I should take possession of it 
arbitrarily. Therefore give up the matter, and say no 
more on the subject.” The mercy of the Almighty be 
upon him ! and may those, who read thi-s, utter a benedic- 
tion to his memory and to mine. 

Many monuments of the goodness and wisdom of that 
excellent monarch remain in the world, among which one 
i.s, that the astronomical calculations were, during his 
reign, tested anew, and the calendar reformed ; and it 
was after the following manner; — It had been discoverec^ 
from observations, that, from the want of an inter^j^ 
calation, very great confusion existed with regard tp 
the lunar month.s, and that calculations had fallen i n^ 
disorder, and that the zodiacal signs in the almanac had 
become involved in error. Sultan Malik Sbah commandeg^* 
that the most learned men in the science of astronon^^*^ 
and the most profound arithmeticians, should make fresh 
observations, and that the sea.sons and months should be 
again tested and adjusted ; and the first day of spring, 
which is the first degree of the sign Aries, became named, 
after that monarch, the No-roz-i-Jalali. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, Tusi, who has left in the world so many 
proofs of his goodness and noblenc.ss, was his W'azir ; and 
Shaikh Abu Sa*!d-i-Abu-l-Khayr, and Imam Ghazzali lived 
in his reign, Sultan Malik Shah’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-six years, and, in the year 491 ll.\ he died. 
God alone is immortal. 

» Sic in all copies of the work. Our author is greatly out of his reckoning 
here. According to the Jami’-ut-Tawarildl, Guztdalr, Alfi, Fa§it-t, Lubb-ut- 
Tawarfkh, und all others of authority, Malik gisah died at Bag^kdid in the 
month of Shawwal, 485 u., six years before the date our author gives ; and, 

^ 4 ,^ it.,. . v .1 * ... - 
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V. MUIJAMMAD ^ SON OF MALIK >^AH. 

When Sultan Malik Shah took his departure from this 
world, three sons survived him. Muhammad, thq elder, 

** Here we have a specimen of our author^s mode of writing history ; and, 
if we may judge of the rest of his work from this part, but little dependence can 
be placed in him. lie leaves out the reigns of MAHMUD and BARKIARUI^C, 
the successors of Malik g lt ah, entirely, a period of thirteen years ! Space will 
only permit me to give a brief summary of those events. 

After Malik Shah^s death, at Baghdad, his consort, Turkan KJiatun. who 
had previously been plotting to secure the sut'ces.sion of her son, Mughig-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, set him up at Baghda<], and had the Khutbah read for him. 
She sent off swift nic.sscngers to Isfahan to secure the person of Barkiaruht 
the eldest son, who had been nominated heir and successor by his father. 
Having succeeded in securing him, Turkan lOjatun, with her son Mahmud, 
ad\."nced tow^ards Igfahan, the capital. Barklaruh, aided by the slaves and 
p:*? isans of the late Wazir, Nigam-ul-Mulk, who had been removed from office 
at I'urkaii Khatun^s instigation, bccau.se he opposed her views, succeeded in 
escaping from Isfahan to Kai, where forces flocked arouiul liim from all parts, 
lie defeated bodies of troops sent against him upon tw'o occasions, but was not 
: j)owerful enough, as yet, to attempt to regain Isfahan, and so he remained at 
Rai. Turkan Khatun having died in Ramadan, 487 n., he moved against the 
< capital, and Mahmud, his brother and rival, came forth to suinnit to him, 
jand the brothers embraced each other. Some of Mahmud’s partisans, liowever, 
^5ucceeded in seizing Barkiaruh, and were going to deprive him of his siglu, 
t^vhen Mahmfid was seized with small-pox, and died on the third day. Tlicre 
is some discrepancy here, among a few authors of authority, wdio state that 
BarkiaruV’s escape took place in 488 H., and that he again retired to Kni, 

. ,'‘he was crowned and enthroned, and that he was again seized and im- 

ned in 489 ii., at which time Ws brother Mahmud died, a.s above related. 

/ever, on the death of his brother, Barkiaifik w^as brought forth from his 

.-son, and raised to the throne ; and, from this date, his reign properly com- 
mences. The Khalifah acknowledged him, and the titles he conferred upon him 
were, according to Yafa’i, Gimdah, and others, RUKN-UD-DIN, ABU-L- 
MUZAFFAR, BARKIARU^?:; but FasihT and others say, RUKN-UD-DIN, 
ABU-L-FAWARIS, were his titles. I’here w^as no peaccTor him still, and he 
had constantly to take the field. In 488 H. his uncle, Takish, revolted, but he 
W'as defeated ; and, in the following year, lie w^as moving^ainst another uncle, 
Arsalan-i-Argiiu* wdien a slave of the latter put his master to death, l>cfore 
Barkfaruk arrived. On the de?ith of Ar.salan-i-ArgIiu, who had held the 
greater part of Kh urasan, in 489 ii., vSanjar, the third son of Malik gfeSh, and 
full brother of Mu^iammad, was set up in Khurasan ; and, in 490 H., when in 
his eleventh year, his brother, Sultan Barkiaru^, nominated him to the govern- 
ment of Khurasan as his deputy. In 492 H., the year in wdiich Jerusalem was 
taken by the Crusaders, and Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazntn died, Barktaru^’s 
troops revolted against him, and he retired into Kh uzistan. On this, his other 
brother, Mul;ammad, who ap})€ars to have been in revolt since 489 H. [some 
say 490 H.], moved from Arran of Aifarbaijan to Hamadan, during Barkfaruljic’s 
absence, and assumed the throne. In Rajab of the following year, BarktaruV 
marched against him, but w^as defeated, and had to retire into Kfeuzistaa again. 
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they called by the name of Tlr, and the second son was 
named Sanjar, and the youngest, Mahmud*. 

Muhammad Tir, the eldest, ascended the imperial throne, 


He, however, regained sufficient strength during the next year to be able to 
march against Muhammad again ; and, in Jamadi-uI-Ayxir, he defeated him 
in 'IraV, and Mu^iammad fled to Rai, at wdiich time, according to 
Sanjar joined him from iOjurasan. In 493 H., according to Fa§ih-i, BarkfaruV 
was again defeated by Muhammad ; and, in the same year, the former had to 
encounter Sanjar in i£l|,urrisaii, but he was again unsuccessful, and had to fly. 
Barktaru|c, notw'itlistunding he was exceedingly weak from severe illness, set 
out from Baglidad to o|)pose Mu^iammad ; but the great nobles on either side 
succeeded in effecting an accommodation between the brothers, and Muhammad 
returned to IJIazvvin, of which part he had held the government previously. 
Muhammad, however, soon regretted wdiat he had done, and further hostilities 
arose, liarkiuruh again marched against him, and, in Rabi'-ul-A|dlir, 49$ H., 
a battle look place between them near Sawah, in wdiich Muliammad was 
defeated and routed, and he fled to Isfahan, followed by Barktari^, who in- 
vested him therein. Muhammad ventured out to try and raise the investment, 
but was again overthrown, and fled towards Khne. Barkiaruh follow’^ed, and 
came up with him nenr Ganjah, and again defeated him. In Jamadi-ubAldiiir, 
496 a., a peace w^as ])rougUt about, on the agreement that Muliammad should 
have the western parts of the einjiire, A^:arl)afjan, Sham, Arman, Gurjistan,L 
and a part of Urak, and Baikiaruh ibe remainder of the empire. This havin ]3 
liecn agreed upon, Barkfaruh set out on his return to Baghdad ; but his illnessj 
assumed a more dangerous form 011 tlic way thither, and he died on the 12th of 
Rabi’-ul-Awnval, 498 H., after a stormy reign of tw’elve years, having nomf 
naled liis son, Malik Shah, his successor. TJiis is a mere outline of the evenffl 
entirely left out by our author; and, in the account which he gives of Mu- 
hammad's reign, lie makes still more serious errors than before. Gibbon 
[chap. Ivii.] destroys the empire of the Saljuhs in a few words. He asserts 
that “The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the person of 
Malek Shah,” ami of course never mentions his succes.sors, Mahmud, Barkla- 
ruhf or Muhamtnad. A little farther on he does say that “ Sangiar, the last 
hero of their race,” was unknown to the Franks, and that he “might have been 
made prisoner by the Franks, as well as by the Uzes.” He means the Ghuzz 
tribe probably ; but he omitted to state that the first Cru.saders were opposed, 
really, by aliout the least powerful of the Satraps of the Saljiih empire. The 
eight successors of this “the last of his race,” as well as himself, will be 
mentioned farther on.^ 

^ Our author is totally incorrect here again. Muhammad did not succeed 
his father, as already shown, neither did sogs [most of the copies of the 
work say * * two ”] only survive Malik Shah, There were the eldest of whom 
was BarkiaruV ; the youngest, Ma^imud, an account of whom I have just 
given. The other two sons were Muliammad and Sanjar, who were full 
brothers : an adopted son is also mentioned. The name Tir [^^ 3 ] and Tabr 
[^J], for some copies say one, and some the other, given to Muliammad by our 
author, is not mentioned in any other work, and the significations of either do 
not appear applicable. I am inclined to consider that he has confounded the 
name of Muhammad with that of his uncle Tutigh the progenitor of 
the Salju^j: dynasty of Sham, out of whose hands the Franks wrested Antioch, 
in the first Crusade. 
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and all the Maliks and great nobles, with their loins girded, 
stood before him ready to do his bidding. The Wazirs, 
or ministers of the east and the west, by their tact and 
experience, succeeded in securing possession of the whole of 
the territories of the empire ; and the Sultans of the neigh- 
bouring countries submitted to his suzerainty. 

Sultan Muhammad Tir, however, was a person wholly 
given to pleasure ; and, having found his dominions tranquil 
and undisturbed, he was in the habit of abandoning himself 
wholly to wine. He never led his forces in person towards 
any part of the frontiers of his empire, neither did he 
nominate any forces [under others for that service] ; con- 
sequently, no event worthy of record took place during his 
reign, nor did his territories acquire any extension. His 
life of pleasure soon terminated ; and, after passing two 
years in gaiety and jollity, he died ; and the sovereignty 
passed to Sultan Sanjar\ 

, ^ Mul^mmad, bom 474 H., whose correct titles are fihiyag-ud-Din, Abu 
31 >Uja.\ Mu|?ammad, l^asim-i-Amfr-ul-Muminin, whom our author calls a 
wine-bibber, and wholly addicted to pleasure, and who, according to his 
account, but on w^hat authority he does not mention, never led his troops or 
despatched any under his nobles upon any expedition whatever, was, on the 
testimony of authors of undoubted authority, one of the mo.st intrepid of the 
Saljui: sovereigns, of high principle, faithful to his engagements, truthful, just, 
a cherisher of his subjects, and moreover pious and temperate. See Rau?:al- 
u§-Safa for his character. At the very outset of his reign, having claimed the 
whole empire as hi.s right, he moved to Baghdad, against the adherents 
of Malik Shah, son of BarkfaruV, who had been set up as succes.sor to his 
father’s dominions, according to the terms arranged between BarkfaruJj: and 
Muhammad already explained, ^ada^ah and Ayaz were defeated, ^ada^cah 
slain [Fa§ih-t> however, says he was put to death in 501 H.], Ayaz taken 
prisoner, and Malik Shah was seized and kept in confinement. In 504 H. 
Muhammad defeated the Mulahidahs, w^ho had acquired great strength during 
the stormy period of Barkiaruh^s reign, and had occupied a strong fortress of 
Isfahan, named Iglala’-i-Shah. The place was reduced, and the leader put 
to death. After this, an expedition into Hindustan — the western frontier must 
be referred to — the destruction of a famous idol-temple, and the removal of the 
idol to Isfahan, is mentioned in some authors of authority. It seems im- 
probable, but is distinctly mentioned, and further research may throw some 
light upon it. Fa^ih-t, however, does not mention it. Subsequently Mu- 
hammad despatched an army, under the command of one of his great nobles, 
against Almut, the stronghold of y[asan-i-§abbah, the head of the sect of 
Miilahhl^ihs, but the Sultan’s death happening soon after prevented the 
expedition succeeding, Muhammad died in 510 H., but some authors say in 
51 1 II., so tlxat he reigned Hvelve years and nine months. 
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VI. SULJAN-UL-A’ZAM, MUTZZ.UD-DUNyA.WA-UD.DiNs, 
SANJAR, SON OF MALIK ^AH. 

Sultan Sanjar was a great, dignified, and mighty 
monarch. His birth took place in the country of Sanjar, 
in the year 479 H., at the time when his father, Malik Shah, 
was engaged in the service of the Court of the Khilafat. and 
occupied in tlie disposal of the affairs of the Lord of the 
Faithful. 

When his father died, Sultan Sanjar was in his tenth 
year, and his brother Muhammad ascended the throne®. 
After his brother’s death, Sanjar was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and was distinguished by the Court of Bagh- 
dad with a dress of honour, a standard, and a commission 
of investiture. At the capital, Marw of Shah-i-Jahan, and 
throughout the whole of the territories of Islam, over which 
his father and grandfather had held sway, the Khutbah 
was read for him, and his name was impressed upon the 
coin. 1 

When he attained unto years of discretion, the flower of 
youth, and the bloom of manhood, the dominions of the 
cast and of the west came under the control and adminis- 
tration of the slaves and vassals of his empire ^ His first 

* Yafa’i says his titles were Sultan-ul-A’?am, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and his patro- 
nymic Abu I^rig-i-Sanjar. . Fanakati calls him Mu’izz-ud-Daulah ; Fa?iti-t, 
Saif-ud-Daulah ; Mirat-i-JahSn Numa styles him Suljan- is-Salatin, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Abu-^uris, &c. ; and Nigam-ut-Tawarflii and Muntakhah say his 
patronymic was Abu-l-IJiiri§-i-A^mad. 

• On the death of Mutiammad, Sanjar, then the only surviving son of Malik 
Shah, who had held the government of Khu rasan since his brother, Barkiaru^, 
conferred it upon him, assumed .sovereignty over the whole empire, notwith- 
standing Muhammad had bequeathed the .sovereignty over Trah to his son 
Mahmud. An engagement took place between Sanjar and his nephew, in 
which the latter was defeated ; but Sanjar allowed him to retain the sove- 
reignty, subject to himself. Mahmud did not enjoy it long, for he died the 
same year, and his son, Jughril, succeeded j but he too died the same year, 
and Mas’ud, another son of Sul| 3 n Muhammad, succeeded. There having 
Irecn two Mas’ud’s and three yughril’s. sev'cral authors, one of whom is gene- 
rally so correct as to date.s — the Muntai 3 tab-ut-Tawarikh — have confounded 
them. See note *, p. 151, and note •, p. 17J. 

^ Sanjar did not succeed to the sovereignty over the whole empire until the 
death of his elder brother, Muhammad, in 511 H. [Faiih-i says in 510 H.J, 
although he had held great part of £ 3 iui 3 san, almost independent, for some 
time previously. In 51 1 h*, he was just thirty-ouc years old, and he then 
assumed the title of Sullw. 
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hostile operations were directed against Muhammad, KM n* 
of Samr^and, whom he defeated ; ^ and, subsequently, 
Sultan Sanjar fought sixteen different engagements on 
different frontiers of his territories, and came forth vic- 
torious from the whole of them. 

His reign extended over a long period of time ; and 
public affairs went on in the highway of legality, and on 
the beaten track of equity and justice. The ordinances of 
the sacred law of Muhammad, and the canons of the faith 
of Islam, conformable with the Divine commands, acquired 
fresh vigour and newness. 

The countries of Khurasan. ’Irak, and Mawar-un-Nahr, 
became exceedingly populous and flourishing ; and, at 
Baghdad, royal palaces ‘were erected in his name. The 
viceroyalty, and the command of the troops of Baghdad, 
under the same conditions and provisions as those under 
which his forefathers had held these offices, indeed upon 
even more favourable terms, came into the possession of 
him, and of his representatives. 

/ He installed his slaves in the government, and adminis- 
'tration of every country*. Arran, ’Irak, and A?arbaijan 
he conferred upon Iludd-giz*, who was his slave; and he 

* Sanjar fought several battles before he became supreme ruler, on the death 
of his brother, Mul^ammad. His first was with Daulat Shah. Waif of Balhlit 
who was his cousin-german. This took place in 491 H., but, as Sanjar was 
only theji in his twelfth year, he could not have taken part in it. He may 
have been present with the army. The second encounter was with his elder 
brother, Barkiarujy: [who had nominated him to the government of Khurasan 
in 490 H,], in 493 H. The third was with K^iuduz Kh an, near Tinniz, in 
495 H. The fourth with Arsalan Shah. Qhaznawf, in 51 1 n. The first 
battle fought, after he became supreme sovereign in 511 H., was against his 
nephew, Mahmud, in the neighbourhood of Sawah, in 513 H., which appears 
to be that said to have been fought with Mas’ud. See page 15 1, and note 
Suljan Sahjar fought nine battles, in the whole of which he was victorious ; 
and was defeated in two, as our author himself allows a few pages farther on. 
The expedition against A^?mad [also called Mu^iammad] Khan, son of Suli- 
man Khan, styled ^Hladghah” of Mawar-un-Nahr, took place in 524 li. The 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh mentions an expedition against “Mujiatnmad lD|an, 

of SamrJ:and,’’ in 514 H. It appears to be the same which 
Guztdah, and Jahan-Am place ten years after. A^;imad Khan was taken 
prisoner, but he was restored to his sovereignty in 530 H. 

• Our author^s statements here are contrary to facts. See note * at page 
168. 

^ This name is wrongly given here in all the copies of the work but one, 
although, subsequently, when giving an account of him, the author calls him 
by his right name. As d is interchangeable with it can be, and sometimes is, 
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was the father of the Ata-bak, Muhammad ; and the Ata- 
bak, 0z-bak, and the Ata-bak, Akhtan®, are bath descend- 
ants of his. The territory of Pars was given to Sankur, 
who was the ancestor of the Ata-baks of Pars ; and the 
Ata-bak, Zangi,the Ata-bak, Duklah, and the Ata-bak, Sa’d, 
and his sons, are all his [Sankur’s] descendants. The 
country of Khwarazm he conferred upon the son of 
Khwarazm Shah, who was one of his [the Sultan’s] ser- 
vants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Taki^ Khwarazm Shah, father of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

The Sultan of Ghazni n. Mas’ud-i-Karim [the Beneficent], 
son of Sultan Razzi-ud-Din, Ibrahim, — May the light of 
the Almighty illumine their resting place ! — took the 
sister of Sultan Sanjar to wife. During the reign of the 
last, through the death of Sultan Mas’ud-i-Karim, it is 
said that dissension arose between the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
Malik Arsalan, son of Sultan Mas’ud, ascended the throne 
at Ghaznin, and Bahram Shah, another son of Mas’ud, wa^ 
with his father, in the district of Tigin-abad of Garmsir^ 
at the time of his father’s decease ; and, from that place; 
Bahram Shah proceeded to the presence of Sultan Sanjar * 
[his maternal uncle], and for a considerable period con- 
tinued in attendance at his Court. 

After some time had elapsed, Sultan Sanjar came to 
Ghaznin to the aid of Bahram Shah, and set Bahifim upon 
the throne of Ghaznin ; and in that territory, and in 
Hindustan likewise, the Khutbah was read and the coin 
stamped, in Sultan Sanjar’s name®. 

This dominion and power w'hich Sanjar possessed , was 
more extensive than liad been possessed by any of his 
ancestors*. He conferred the territory of Mau§il upon one 

written Ilatt-giz. This person’s name has been incon*ectly written ‘‘Allakfn,” 
and Ildckuz,’'’ in many translations. See page 170, and note 

^ No Ata-bak of this name occurs elsewhere. 

® See note p. 107, 

^ At this period Sanjar was merely ruler of Khurasan, subordinate to his 
brother, although he succeeded to the whole empire shortly after. 

* Sanjar imposed a tribute of one thousand dmdrs per day upon Bahi^m 
Shuh ; and, in 530 H., had to march to Ghaznin to enforce pajmient, and 
reduce him to submission. 

® It is beyond a doubt that the Salju]^ empire was of the greatest extent in 
Shah's reign. See latter part of note page 140. 
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of his slaves^, — and the Ata-baks of Maui^il, who have been 
up to nearly this present time, are the descendants of this 
slave of his, who was a Turk of Elhita-t. — and the whole of 
the territories of Shiam were held by his slaves. Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din, of Sham, likewise, was one of the descendants 
of the Ata-baks of Mau§il, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned. The Maliks of Ghur, and the Sultans of the 
Jibal ®, were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. 

During his reign hostility arose between the Sultans® of 
Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghur, and the latter were 
overcome. When, however, the territory of Ghur came 
under the rule of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan ; and an engagement took 
place between him and Sultan Sanjar in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain tracts of Hirat, at a place named Sih 
Goshah-nab‘, and the forces of Ghur were routed, and 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n was taken prisoner®. After some time 
he obtained his release, and became one of the especial 
confidants and intimate companions of Sultan Sanjar. 

About the time of the troubles consequent on the out- 
break of the Ghuzz tribe, when ’Ala-ud-Din was in company 
one day with Sultan Sanjar, and engaged in a carousal, San- 
jar, who was seated upon the throne, thrust out one of his 
august legs, and let the foot, on the sole of which there 
was a black mole, dangle over the throne *. On ’Ala-ud- 

7 See note 2, page 168. 

® Jibal here signifies the northern parts of Bamian, &c,, not of ^IraV- 

® Petty chieftains at this tirrie, and holding but a very small tract of 
country. See note page 106. 

^ This encounter took place before the gate of Aobah. 

2 Our author, being such a warm partisan of the Ghuris and their Turk 
successors, would not probably mention, if he knew of it, the circumstance of 
Bahram of Ghaznin sending ' '*ad of Saif-ud-Din, Surf, son of Hasain, son 
of Sam, to his uncle. Sultan Sanjar encountered the Ghurians upon two 
occasions. The first time, in 501 H., in which affair Husain, son of Sam, was 
made captive, and Sanjar gave orders to put him to death, but he was saved at 
the intercession of Shaildl Ahmad, Ghazzalf ; and, it is stated, that for two 
years ^usain used to light the fires for the cooks of the Sultan’s army, to such 
misery was he reduced. For further details see Section XVIU. The second 
occasion, when, according to our author, ‘‘’Ala-ud-Din Husain, refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan,” was in 547 h., just before Sanjar moved 
against the Ghuzz tribe, in which affair he was taken prisoner, and at the 
time when the Sultan’s power was almost at the lowest ebb. See note 
page 155. 

3 This statement is much more probable than that of the Rau? at-u?-§afa, 
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Dta’s noticing this mole, he stood up and solicited that he 
might be allowed the honour of kissing it; and repeated 
these lines suitable to the occasion : — 

“ Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem, 

[And] this, the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head 

Sultan Sanjar acceded to his request ; and, when ’Ala-ud- 
Din knelt down and kissed the mole, the Sultan contrived 
to twist his toes in the hair about the face of ’Ala-ud-D!n, 
and to keep him on the floor. ’Ala-ud-Din desired to raise 
his head from the ground, but was held down by his hair. 
Those present laughed, and ’Ala-ud-D!n became disturbed, 
and his countenance changed. Sultan Sanjar, noticing his 
mortification, out of his princely beneficence and sympathy, 
said: — “ ’Ala-ud-Dtn, this jesting hath hurt thy feelings ; let 
the dominion of Ghur be [my] amends to thee. I con- 
gratulate thee ! Return again to thy capital and throne : 
thou art my brother ! Now that the troubles with the 
(ahuzz tribe have arisen, take along with thee all the flocks 
of sheep and herds of horses and camels belonging to me, 
ray own private property. If victory aid my efforts against 
them, and the outbreak of this tribe should be quelled, send 
them back to me again ; but, if not, let them be. It is far 
better that they should remain with thee, than that they 
should fall into the hands of such ingrate rebels.” 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din returned to ^ur, and through the 
magnanimity and generosity of Sultan Sanjar regained his 
throne. This was a tradition of Sanjar’s beneficence and 
kindliness ; but the author of this Tabakat will here relate 
that which sets forth his sovereignty. I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
the year 6ii H., when at Ftruz-koh, which was the capital 
and seat of government of the Sultans of Ghur. heard [the 
following] from Amir 'Ali, the Cha-ush [pursuivant], who 
said that his grandfather was the Marshal of the retinue® of 
Sultan Sanjar : and that his grandfather stated, that, when 
Sulpn Mas’ud of ’Iralj:, who was one of Sultan Sanjar’s 

and far more cleanly. The throne of state is not meant, but a chair or 
raised seat used on ordinary occasions. See Dorn’s “ Afghans,” part ii, p. 85. 

The point of the original, of course, is partially lost in translation. 

* This seems to be about the only meaning applicable to the term ^ 
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brothers' sons®, broke out into rebellion, and ^ar§jah, the 
Saki [cup-bearer], who was one of Sanjar’s slaves, became 
his supporter in that revolt, the Sultan marched an army 
from Marw, with the object of falling upon the rebels 
unawares. 

He reached the summit of the Sawah Pass, at the foot of 
which, on the 'Irak side, the rebels were encamped, and 
issued from it with a few followers; but, when his eye 
caught sight of the forces of the enemy, he reined in his 
horse, and came to a halt. A party of nobles, who had 
reached the spot where he was, he summoned to his side, 
and said to them : — “ We have come upon this gathering, 

® Some discrepancy exists among historians respecting the sons of Mu^iammad, 
son of Malik Sfeah, the nephews of Sultan Sanjar. Guztdah and others men- 
tion an encounter between Sanjar and his nephew, Malimud, in 513 n., in 
’IraV, who was defeated and fled to Saw^ah, but mention no revolt on the part 
of Mas’iid, who only succeeded to the subordinate sovereignty over ^IraV-i- 
^Ajam, on the death of his brother Tughril, in 529 H., who succeeded 
Ma^imud, the other brother. In the enumeration of the different victories 
obtained by Sultan Sanjar during his reign, the Mimtakltab-ut*Tawarfkll men- 
tions one gained over his nephew, Malmiud, in the neighbourhood of S*^wali, 
in 513 H., and a second gained over another nephew [?], Mas’iid, near Dtnawr, 
in 526 H. ; but Mas’ud only succeeded his brother in 529 H. He may have 
been, however, rebellious before he succeeded. The cause for such discrepancy 
appears to have arisen from there having been two MasTids and three 
Tughrils, who held *Irak-i-*Ajam under Sanjar, on the authority of Fa§ih-t, 
who gives the events of each year in chronological order. That work states, 
that ‘‘Mahmud, son of Muhammad, Sanjar’s brothdt*, at his fixther’s death in 
51011. [some say it took place in 511 n.J, notwithstanding he had opposed 
his uncle in battle, was allowed to retain the government of Trah[-i-*Ajam],*’ 
but that he died in that same year. Tu^ril, his brother, succeeded him, but 
in that same year Tughril likewise died. On this, Mas’ud, the third brother, 
succeeded, and he became disaffected towards his uncle, who marched against 
him, and defeated him in 513 H. in sight of Hamadan [a long way from Sawah]. 
Mas’ud fled to Jurjan ; but he was permitted, shortly after, to resume his 
government, but under supervision. There is po mention of his having been 
taken prisoner, yet this is the account which agrees best with the statement 
of our author. This Mas’ud died in 525 H. The Jahan-Ara, and MuntaJdiab- 
ut-TawariJdi state, that Matimud died in that year [Ibn-i-Khalkan says in 
524 H.],^and was succeeded by his brother, Tughril. who died in 529 H., and 
was succeeded by Mas’ud ; but, if Mas’ud only succeeded in 529 H., how 
could he, according to the same authors, have been defeated by his uncle in 
526 H. ? According to Fasih-I, Mas’ud was succeeded by Tughril, his brother, 
but probably his son, as the same author states that his brother Tu ghri l died 
in the same year as Mahmud, who died in 525 H. [this date agrees with Jahan- 
Ara and the Muntakhab-ut-Tawariki above quoted], when MasTid, sm ef 
Mahmud [son of Muhammad], Sanjar’s nephew, succeeded. He died in 
547 H,, and is said to have always been loyal to Sanjar. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Mughis-ud*Dxn, Malik §hah. 
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but we have but a weak following, while the enemy are“ 
very numerous : what is it advisable to do ?” Some among 
the nobles replied, that whatsoever, in accordance with his 
Majesty’s opinion, he might be pleased to command would 
be most advisable ; but, if his Majesty would defer any 
movement until such time as the whole of the force should 
come up, and then dash upon them, it would be still more 
advisable. Others of the nobles said : — “ These people too 
are his Majesty’s servants : it is necessary that he should 
be pleased to show clemency towards, and have compas- 
sion on them, and give them intimation of the arrival of the 
imperial standards, so that the whole of them may be able 
to come and tender their services, and rest in safety under 
the shadow of the imperial protection and pardon.” ^ In 
short, each one of the great lords and nobles made repre- 
sentation of such opinions as entered their minds. 

Sultan Sanjar [then] turned his face towards the Amir-i- 
Cha-fish. who was also Marshal of his retinue, and said : 
— ** Cha-ush. what is it advisable to do?” The Cha-ush 
dismounted from his horse, and, bowing his head to the 
ground, repeated the following lines : — 

Great monarch ! we ought to give battle : 

We should close with the foe. 

All the fierce lions of the forest 
Must be brought into the field, 

All the huge elephants of war 

Shoufd doubtless be brought into the fray. 

It is the cky of battle : it is meet to engage. 

It is the hour for action ; it is well to be doing. 

If thou wouldst render the kingdom stable, 

It is essential that the sword should be plied. 

The Sultan replied : — “ It is necessary to act as the Cha- 
ush advises and at once, without any further delay, with 
as many cavalry as had come up, Sultan Sanjar dashed 
upon the rebel forces. Karajah, the cup-bearer, and Mas’ud 
of ’Irak were both taken prisoners, and the forces of this 
gathering were defeated and put to the rout, and the 
countries of ’Iral^ and A?arbaijan were recovered anew. 

The Sultan returned to Kh urasan ; and it was a constant 
practice with him to pass the hot season at Bujchara, and 
the winter at Marw of Shah-i-Jahan. It so happened, one 
year, that he remained longer than was his wont at Marw. 
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The temperature began to rise> and not one of his Court had 
the courage to represent that it would be well to return to 
the land of Bukhara- The climate of Bukhara agreed with a 
number of the nobles and great men. They utged Amir-i- 
Mu’azz! that he should, by means of verse, bring the charms 
and beauties of the villas and gardens of the city of Bu- 
khara to the imperial hearing, so that Kamal-uz-Zaman 
might, at an opportune time, sing it, accompanied with 
lutes. 

Amir Mu’azzi, who was the Chief of Poets, or Poet- 
Laureate, and who, along with forty other adepts [in the 
art], was in the habit, on days of entertainment and at 
banquets, of recounting the deeds of the Suljan, and [of 
v/hom] it is related, that the whole of these [poets] were of 
his clan and followers, accordingly composed the following 
strophe^: and the Minstrel, Kamal-uz-Zaman, early one 
morning, when the Sultan had taken his morning draught 
of wine, played* it with such feeling and touching effect, 
that the Sultan, half-dressed as he was and in his slippers, 
came forth, mounted on horseback, and took neither 

7 Our author is unfortunate with regard to his quotations very often. These 
lines were neither composed by the poet Mu’az/J, nor were they composed to 
influence Sultan Sanjar to return to Bukhara. It was neither his capital, nor 
did he ‘‘use’* to pass the hot seasons there. The lines were composerl 
more than two hundred years before Sanjar was born, with the title “Mtr ** 
instead of “ Shah.” by Farid-ud-Dfn, Abu ’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, born at 
Rudak of ^amr^and, and hence known as Rudaki, a famous poet, blind from 
his birth, but endowed with a very melodious voice, and he played enchant- 
ingly on the barbate a kind of lute. He was also the first native of * Ajam who 
composed a Diwan. The lines in question were composed to try and influence 
the Amir, Abud-Hasan-i-Nasr, son of A^mad, Samani, to return to hi.^ 
capital, which was Bukhara. One author states that he went to Hirat, and 
was so delighted with the place that he remained a long time, and even 
thought of taking up his residence there. His ministers, nobles, and troops, 
who longed to return to Bukhara, were much put out at this, so much so that 
they, finding all remonstrance useless, even contemplated rebelling. Another 
writer, who gives a biography of Rudaki, states that the place was Marw with 
which Na§r was so much taken up. But, be this as it may, the poet, Rudakf, 
was induced to use his efforts upon the Amir. He accordingly composed 
these lines, and in the Same or villa, in which Nafr had taken his morning 
collation, the poet sang them accompanied by his lute. Na^r became so 
enchanted on hearing some of the lines, that he did not stay to hear all ; but, 
without either turban or shoes, he at once mounted and rode off the first sta^e 
on the way to Bukhara. 

^ “ Lutes” are mentioned above in all the copies ; whilst here, it appears, 
the minstrel sang it, accompanying it with his lute. 


L 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina- 
tion:— 

The breeze, from Mult&n’s rivulet reucheth me the samet 

Even as comcth the fragrance of a loving friend. 

The gravel of the Amu, and the roughness thereof, 

Appeareth like as the softest silk beneath my feet. 

The river jibQn, with its wide-spread surface, 

■ Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very girths*. 

O Bukhara. ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more, 

For the Sh^h even now cometh a guest* unto thee. 

The Sihah is a moon, and Bukhara a firmament ; 

The moon likewise riseth the celestial vault within. 

The Sh^ is a cypress, and Bukhara is a garden ; 

The cypress also cometh unto the garden now.” 

After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara-Khata-i. from Tamgbaj, and the depen- 
dencies of Ch in, entered the confines of ^ara ]^uram of 
Turkistam, and solicited Sulpn Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands ; and, with the Sudan’s permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaghun, Kabalik, 
and Almalik, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Sultan’s reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. Taniko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khata’fs. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac- 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Ediatun. who was the 
Malikah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive ^ 

• The only other signification the word used will admit of is a boat, which 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jit^un can be forded rni 
horseback. I have doubts whether the word is correct in Uie originaL 

* Sic in MSS. 

- * In S 34 H. Sanjar marched to SamrVand, and fought a battle with At 
Ehkn; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tirmiz, or 
Tirmid, as it is also called. Turkan EMtun, and the Malik of Ntmroz, and 
many other great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 
£hati-t, and Mughs^s likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slaying, devastating^ 
and making the p^ple captives; and, included in the numbm put to the 
sword by the invaders, were many great and learned men. The 2ihr#-i’s and 
Mughals remained in Miwar-im-Nahr until driven out by Sul]^ Mn^iainma/t , 
Shwaraon ^hSh. Gu xt d ah and Muntakhab-ut-Tawartkll state that thi« iieveise 
took place in 535 K. 

As toon as this disaster befell Sai^, his vassal, Utsuz [it is written 
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This was the first reverse the Sulpln had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture-lands of Turkistan and BilSsaghQn, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Khata-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Khatun to the Sultan 
again. The Hakim [philosopher] Koshakt has written much 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is contained in 
Diwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire 
began to decline, and to grow weak * ; and, of the reign of 
Sanjar, sixty years ^ had passed away. A body of the 
l^uzz tribe, from Khandan *, now rose in revolt against the 
Sultan’s authority*, and withheld the yearly tribute which 
had been previously fixed. The Suljan marched an army 
against them, and the Qhuzz were willing to pay a kalah 
[ingot] of silver ^ for each family, but the Sultan would not 

in Burhan-i'Kata’, and in the Tarlljli-i-Ibrahtmt, “ Utsiz,” and by our author, 
“Utsuz”], son of E^utb-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Nuah-Tigin, upon whom 
Sanjar’s father conferred the rule over Khwarazm, threw off his allegiance. 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 H., which was taken ; but he treated 
the rebel leniently, and still allowed him to retain that territory. In 537 H. 
[Guzidah says in 53$ H., while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says it hap- 
pened in 536 H.] Gur E]i3n, who, in concert with At Khan, defeated Sanjar in 
the Dasht, or Desert of l^a^ran on the frontier of Samr^and, died ; 

and, after this happened, Muhammad Kha’arazm Shah expelled the inhdels 
from MSwar-un-Nahr. 

* It was, according to Guzfdah and others, after Sanjar’s defeat by the 
Shall-t’s and Mughals that ’Ala-ud-Din, chief of Qhur, ventured to show 
hostility towards him. Sanjar defeated him before Aobah in 547 H., and ’Ala- 
ud-Din was taken prisoner, but was subsequently released. Our authm* has 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanjar’s reign, 

♦ See note *, page 157. 

' ‘ A tract of territory on the frontier of £]ifn. A few MSS. have Sl&tiUan. 

« Fanlkat! says that, when the Qj^mz tribe crossed the Jthun, Badr-ul- 
Mulk, ’Ajamt, the Sulj^n’s Wazir, advised Sultan Sanjar to attack them. 
This he did, and was overthrown and taken prisoner, and £]xntisan, Kim^, 
and Fars were seized by them 1 

The Sultan marched against the Qh nzz in 548 H. The details are far too long 
for insertion here. Upwards of a hundred thousand persons, not includUng 
wom«i and children, were afterwards massacred by the Gl^uzz. and the terri* 
Uny of Shanisan was devastated. In the following year was bom Tamfi^n, 
aiterwanis known by the name of Cbing^z Elian. 

f Onzidah says “a vuwn [which signifies two pounds of twdive ounces 
eadh] silver.” Price, quoting the Slinl&fat-nl-Ailil^, says ** a ptarter of 
a huniihreiweight of g<M, besides 100,000 dlnirs,” which is ridiculous. Our 
antibor’s account is the most probable one. 

L a 
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agree to it, and, on this account, gave battle to them, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. 

On the Sultan falling into their hands, the whole of the 
Ghuzz dismounted before his stirrup, and saluted him, and 
tendered their services. The Gbuzz chieftains, such as Tuti, 
Kurgharat. Malik Dinar, Ibrahim, and Khutali. besides 
others, girded up their loins before the Sultan’s throne [to 
serve him], and began themselves to issue mandates [in 
his name] ; and they divided Khurasan among themselves. 
Whatever it was requisite to do they did, and they used to 
state, “ The Sultan commands this and that.” The slaves 
and servants of the Sanjari dynasty became dispersed 
and separated ; and the affairs of the country became 
disorganized, and the thread of sovereignty snapped 
asunder. 

After some time had passed — about a year, more or less* 
— one of the slaves, who was one of the Sultan’s nobles, 
proceeded to the Sultan Sanjar’s presence, and presented 
himself, and, as if going out on a hunting excursion, 
mounted the Sultan on horseback, and brought him avfay 
[out of the hands of the Ghuzz], and restored him to 
liberty once more. He conducted the Sultan to Marw ®, 
and placed him on the throne again, and some of the still 
remaining adherents of the dynasty collected around him ; 
but the Sultan’s days had now drawn towards their close, 
and the sovereignty had grown antiquated and gone to 
decay. On Monday, the 24th of the month Rab!’-ul- 
Aww'al, in the year 552 H., Sultan Sanjar died at Manv, 
and was there buried. His age was seventy-three years 

• Our author generally eschews dates. Here again we have a specimen of 
his mode of writing history, when he asserts that Sanjar remained in captivity 
“about a year, more or less.” Sanjar remained nearly four years in the 
hands of the Qhuzz, and, during this period, no efforts were made to effect 
his escape,-lest his consort, Turkan iKhutun, who appears to have again fallen 
into captivity, might remain in their hands. She having died, however, in 
55 1 H., Suljan Sanjar succeeded in gaining oyer the Ghuzz chief who had 
charge of him, so far as to get him to take him out on a hunting excursion to 
the banks of the Jt^ifin. Arrangements had been made for the occasion, and 
Anitr Ahmad-i-E^niuj, governor of Tirmiz, w’as awaiting him on the bank, 
where he had got boats in readiness. The Sultan succeeded in throwing 
himself into one, and his people got into others, and then made their escape. 
In Ramafin of that year, the Sultan succeeded in assembling a force at 
Tirmiz, and he then set out, under its escort, to Marw. 

* See latter part of preceding note. 
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and a little over, and his reign lasted sixty-two *. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

^ 

ACCOUNT OF THE SULJANS OF ROM OF THE SALjC^iAH 

DYNASTY. 

The Sultans of Rum were of the race of Saljul^, and were 
great and powerful monarchs ; and, in the territories of Rum 
and the country of Afranj *, numerous signs and marks 
of their goodness and benevolence, their expeditions and 
holy wars, their conflicts with unbelievers, buildings of public 
utility and charity, in the shape of colleges, mosques, monas- 
teries for darweshis, karwansaraes, bridges, and, charitable 
and pious foundations, remain to this day ; and the accounts 
of their descendants, their Maliks, and their Amirs, and of 
their heroic achievements in that coujntry, are recorded in 
trustworthy books. 

When the Sultan of Sultans, Sanjar, on whom be the 
mvrcy of the Almighty, ascended the throne of his father, 
and became established in the sovereignty of the world, and, 
when the territories of Islam, both east and west, were taken 
possession of by his servants, and the Khutbah was read 
for him from all the pulpits of Islam, and the money of the 
world became adorned with his name and titles, he conferred 
the kingdom of Rum upon his brother, Mahmud, son of 
Malik Shah*. The whole of the Sultans [of that country] 

* Guzidah says Sanjar died of jrief on the i6th of Rabl’-itl-Awwal 552 ll., 
aged seventy-two years. The length of his reign must be calculated from the 
death of his brother Mui^iammad in 510 ir., at w’hich period he was thirty-one 
years old. Previous to this he was but subordinate ruler of Khurasan ; and 
lustorians calculate his reign from the date above mentioned. Other authors 
state that he reigned forty-one years. 

s Our author completed his work in 658 H., and Sanjar died in 552 H. ; 
and, although the SaljuV dyrusty existed for thirty-two years after Sanjar’s 
death, and had terminated ninety-eight years before our author closed his 
history, he says nothing about Sanjar’s successors. 

s Europe, the countries of the Christians, and the Roman empire of the east. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here. Our author has made a precious 
hash of this Section of the Rumi dynasty of the .Salju^s. Sanjar did not, a.s 
he states, first establish that dynasty, neither was Sanjar’s brother, Mahmud, 
the first subordinate sovereign of Rum, nor was his son, Mas’Qd, the second, 
nor were they ever its rulers. He has confounded the Sultans of ’IrSh and 
those -of Rum together. Sanjar’s brother, Mahmfid, moreover, died when in 

[his 
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are his [MahmQd’s] descendants, an account of every one of 
whom is recorded in this Tabal^at, in order that its readers 
may call to remembrance, with a blessing, those who have 
passed away, and acquire some information respecting that 
dynasty*. 

• I wHl now demonstrate what I have referred to by giwng a brief account 
of the rulers of Rum, of the SaljuV dynasty. 

1^‘timish — written likewise Ril-tiraigh and Rat-limish — 

but the last syllable is evidently the same as occurs in the name of the Turkish 
slave-sovereign of Dibit, “ I-yal-timigh,”] son of Isra’tl, son of Saljul^, Alb- 
ArsalEn's great uncle’s son, according to the Muntakhab-ut-Taw5rikh, rebelled 
against him [Alb-ArsalEn] ; but, in an action near Damghan in Muharram, 
456 H., Ril'timish was defeated, and was found dead on the held. Alb- 
ArsolSn desired to put ifjCil-timisli’s sons to death, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his Waztr, and was induced to make Suliman, son of l^il-timigh, viceroy 
of certain territories of ShSm. and he was the founder of the SaljuV Sullans of 
RQm. Guztdah states that Ril-timigh received the investiture of the govern- 
ment of DamashV* Malik Shih. at the time when he conferred so many 

territories upon others. See note page 168. Suliman, who was employed 
against the Christians in 467 H. [a.d. 1074-5] — ^but Fa?ih-i and a few others say 
in 469 H. — succeeded by stratagem in wresting An|akiah out of the hands of 
Firdaus [Philaretus], Rumi, after it had been in the hands of the Christians 

his tenth year, in 489 H, , only twenty-one years before Sanjar succeeded to the 
throne, and when Sanjar was about the same age. The first two sovereipis 
here mentioned as rulers of Rum, who undertook expeditions against ‘Hhe 
infidel Afranj,” were tlie first two rulers of’Iral):, subordinate to Sanjar, as 
will be seen on reference to the second Rumi sovereign, so called, and Sanjar’s 
reign where R!arijah, the cup-bearer, is referred toj page 151. From the third 
to the ninth, the rulers mentioned in this Section are correctly given as far as 
their names and a very meagre account of their reigns go ; but the tenth ruler, 
again, was the last ruler of not of Rum. I noticed, when reading the 
work, that, at the latter part of the reign of Mas’ud, all the copies of the 
original contained matter totally unintelligible with regard to that sovereign. 
It is strange too that all the copies of the work should be the same, for some 
of the MSS. I have collated, one in particular, are certainly five or six hundred 
years old. Still more strange is it, however, that, not only should the author 
in his preliminary notice of the Sultans of Rum mention Mahmud, brother of 
Sanjar, as the first, but, that he should subsequently mention his undertaking ex- 
peditions against the Christians ; and, with reference to the second ruler, Mas'ud, 
Mahmud’s son, he says that Sanjar, at first, conferred the throne of ’Ira|ttipon 
him [Mas’fld], thus inferring that, subsequently, that of Rfim was given to 
him. The heading of a chapter or paragraph nught be put in incorrectly a 
copyist, but the sense of the matter carmot be, nor could RQm have Been 
inserted for ’MV- It is therefore evident that our author himself made a 
muddle of his work, and confounded the rulers of ’IriV with thhse of Rum, 
which, from other errors he has made, is not improbable. It will also be 
noticed that he makes no mention whatever of the Salji^ of Kirman, consist- 
ing of eleven sovereigns, whose dynasty outlasted all tihe others— but he has also 
left out all the other ’Irii|f:t rulers, except the two first and the last, who do 
duty for the Rfimts— -neither has he given any account whatever tS Sanjar’s 
successors, nor does he notice at all other less powerful dynasties. 
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1 . MAlffMOD, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

On the throne of the territory of Rum having been con- 
ferred upon him by Suljan Sanjar, his brother, he undertook 
many holy wars in that region, and on the frontiers of 
Islam. He marched armies against the infidel Afranj, and 
carried on holy war according to the canons and ordinances 
of the sacred law. He captured fortresses and cities, and 
ruled over the servants of Almighty God with justice and 
beneficence. After he had reigned for a considerable time 
he died. 


II. MAS’OD, SON OF MAHMOD .^AH. 

Sultan Mas’ud was the son of Mahmud, son of Malik 
Shah. At first, Sultan Sanjar conferred the throne of, 'Irak 
upon him ; and, on one occasion, through the power and 
authority which he had acquired in that territory, he cora- 
biped with Karajah, the Sakt [cup-bearer], and they rebelled 
against the Sultan. 

The Sultan came upon them suddenly, and attacked 
them®, and took both Mas’ud and Karajah, the cup- 
bearer, prisoners. After that occurrence the affairs of 
Mas’ud went to ruin, and he never ascended the throne 
again ; but, in the person of his son, Kazil-Arsalan by name, 
he acquired considerable power, and became sovereign, and 
carried on the government*. 

3 |C * * 9 ie • 9 |e >ie 9 |( 

[Twelve copies of the original are all hopelessly defective 
here, and no two copies are alike. No break occurs in either 
MS. to indicate that any portion whatever has been lost or 
misplaced, or that any omission has been made in copying^ 

since 358 H. This was effected during the reign of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus. I. SULIMAN [the Solyman of Tasso] acquired great renown 
by this, and, in 480 H., Malik Sl^h [not Sanjar, as our author states, for he 
was tboj only an infant in his year], conferred the sovereignty on him. 
He reigned twenty years, and was succeeded by his son, 11. DA’UD, who 


* See the particulars, at page 151. 

• This is the only sense that is to be gathered from the original, and the 
statement is incorrect. See note *, page 157. 

f Not even in the precious Paris copy, which M. Taseberau so fondly 
imagines to be in our author’s own handwriting. 
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The context, in fact, proves that Minhaj-i-Saraj considered 
l^azil-Arsaian to be the son and successor of Mas’ud ; and, 
such being the case, the extent of our author’s knowledge 
of history is impressively indicated.] 

sfe 4c ite 


III, ^fAZIL-ARSALAN* SON OF MAS’OD, SON OF MA^MOD, 
SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

After the decease of his father, Kazil-Arsalan acquired 
some little power, and possessed himself of some of the 
frontier districts of the territory of Rum. He ruled for a 
.short period and died. 


IV. ^fULij-ARSALAN, SON OF ?AZIL-ARSALAN. 

Kulij-Arsalan was the son of Kazil-Arsalan, who was 
the son of Mas’ud, son of Mahmud, son of Malik Shah. 
He as.sumed the sovereignty of Rum after the death of 
his father, and became a very great and pow-erful monaren. 
He possessed himself of the territories upon the confines of 
Rum, captured many fortresses and strongholds, performed 
many heroic exploits, and acquired a great name on ac- 
count of the infidel Afranj having been often worsted and 
overthrown by him. 

All the Sultans of Rum glory in their connexion with 
him ; and he obtained the felicity of martyrdom. He was 
interred at IKuniah*, which is a laig^e city in Rum. 

ascended the throne at ]^uniah. He gained some successes over the Christiaas, 
and, after a reign of eighteen ysars, died in 518 h. His brother, III. KULlj- 
ARSALAN, succeeded, who is said by one author to have fought a naval 
battle with the Christians, and, after an arduous struggle, to have been 
victorious j but there is some discrepancy with respect to the date, and the story 
may refer to the previous reign. He reigned until 539 h., but some say until 
S37 H. ; but, having been defeated in a battle with the ’Iraiii Salju^, he was 
drowned whilst crossing a river, when retreating before them. His son, IV. 
.SULTAN MAS’OD, succeeded, who, after a reign of nineteen years, died in 


• Mas’ud, brother of Mahmud, son of Q]hiya§-ud>Dln, Muhanundd, Sanjar’s 
brother, had no son so named. The lines whic^ ftdlow are meaningless, bat 
are alike in all the copies. 

* Called Konlah by Europeans. 
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V. TZZ-UD-DiN, KAI-KA-OS, SON OF ^CULij-ARSALAN. 

Sultan 'Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the throne after 
his father’s death, and brought the country under his rule. 
He carried on holy war against the infidels of Afranj, and 
fought several battles with them in that country. He 
founded colleges and masjids, and left many monument.s 
of his goodness and bounty behind. He was interred by 
the side of his father in the city of Kunlah. 


VI. KAI-Ij:UBAD, SON OF KAI-KA-CS. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Kubad, ascended the throne on 
the decease of his father, Kai-Ka-us, and brought under his 
sway the territories of Rum, and parts adjacent 

558 u. He was succeeded by his &on, V. TZZ-UD-DIN, IjlULij-ARS ALAN, 
who ascended the throne at ]Kuntah. He annexed some of the terri- 
tories of the Christians, and, after a reign of twenty years, died in 578 u. 
After him came his .son, \T. RUKN-UD-DIN, SULIMAN .SHAH, the 
eldest, and, Iwtween him and his brother Qiiyas-ud-Din, Kai-Khiisrau, who 
had been nominated successor by hi.s father, ho.stilities arose, which went on 
till 588 H. Kai-Khnsrau fled to the Christians. Suliman annexed Arf-i-Rum 
and ]^rf [Kars], with their dependencie.s. He reigned twenty-four years, and 
died in 602 H. Hi.s son, Vll. TZZ-UD-DiN, ^CULIJ-AR.SALAN 11 ., 
son of Suliman, succeeded. He was an infant, and his uncle, Kai-Khusrau, 
having been recalled from the Farang, in 603 H., succeeded, after a year, in 
depriving him of the sovereignty, and Kulij-Arsalan was shut up in a fortress, 
where he died in 609 H. VIII. GHIYAS-UD-DiN, KAI- KH U.SRAU. 
after dethroning his young nephew in 603 H., assumed the sovereignty. He 
took Antaktah from the Christians, into whose hands it bad again fallen, in 
603 H., and was himself killed in a battle with the niler of Istanbul [Constan- 
tinople], after a reign of six years, in 609 u,, but some authors say in the pre- 
ceding year, and some, 610 H. This probably is the fifth monarch referred to 
by our author, imder the name of IFj^uUj-Arsalan, as he is the only one 
mentioned who attained the felicity of martyrdom in having been slain by the 
Christians. His brother, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Kai-]giubad, rose against him, but had 
to submit, and was confined in a fortress. 

^iya-S-ud-Din, Kai-Khusrau, having been slain in battle with the Chris- 
tians, was succeeded by his son, IX. TZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-O-S, but he 
died after a short reign of about a year. Most authors do not mention this 
prince at all He was succeeded by his unde, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Kai-^nl^d, 
who is about the first of the sovereigns of this dynasty that can be traced 
by his correct name and title, from our author’s account of them. X. ’ALA- 
UD*DiN, KAI-]g;UBAD, who had been immured in a fortress^ succeeded his 
nephew, ’Izz-u<J-Dln» Kai-iQl^us, in 610 H., and is accounted one of the 
greatest sovereigns of the dynasty. Hostilities arose between him and the 
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He fought battles with the inhdels of Afranj ; and many 
indications of his goodness exist to this day* 

He had sons, who acquired great renown, and became 
great men. He died on the 5th of the month Shawwal* in 
the year 633 H., and he, likewise, was buried at Kdniah. 


VII. KAI-igiUSRAU, SON OF KAI-XSIUBAD. 

Sultan ^iya§-ud-D!n, Kai-Khusrau\was a great monarch 
of noble disposition and excellent qualities, just and 
impartial. Having ascended the throne after the death of 
his father, he took possession of the territories of Rum, and 
assumed the government of them. 

In this reign, the disturbance and disorder consequent 
upon the irruption of the army of infidel Mughals had 
reached the frontiers of Rum*. The Sultan, in such 
manner as he was able, entered into friendly relations with 
the Farang *. He was assembling an army upon the fron- 
tiers bordering upon the territory of Islam, when, suddenly^ 

unfortunate l>ut gallant Jalal-ud-Din, the last of the Khwarazm Shahis. The^ 
fought a battle^ in Ramadan, 627 H., in which Itai-^^ubM was victorious. 
The Mujiial, Uktae ^^a’an, sent him a Yarligh [diploma] congratulating him, 
and the Kh ali fah [for overthrowing a good Musalman perhaps] confeixed upon 
him the title of SuItSLn-i-A’jfam, wa !l 5 ^astm-i-Mu^a; 52 ;am. He reigned twenty- 
six years, and died in 634 H,, having been poisoned, by mistake some authors 
say, by his son, Qhiyag-ud-Dtu, Kai-Khusrau, who assumed the throne. 


1 Our author is correct here as to the name and title. GH IYAS-UD-DIN, 
KAI-KjJ USRAU, the eleventh of the dynasty, is the man who poisoneti his 
own father, of whom our author gives such a glowdng account. 

* An army of Mughals marched against him, under Taju, Nuyan, and the 
Mu obtained sway over the territory of Rum, after an engagement at 
Koshah-dagh, in 641 H, Kai-Khusrau died in 642 H., but Guzidah says in 
644 H., and Jahan-Ara and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh say in 643 H., but 
Raufat-u§-§afa says in 640 H., which is certainly incorrect. His son Sultrain 
succeeded. 

* The word ** Farang” is used here in all the copies, but Afranj is the word 
previously used. This, doubtless, is wliat Gibbon refers to in grandiloquent style, 
which often covers great errors ; — ** Flying from the arms of the Moguls, those 
shepherds of the Caspian [whom he styles ‘ thei strange and savage hordes of Carh* 
mians^^ thus indicating the extent of his knowledge of the matter] rolled 
headlong on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the Sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus, was insufficient to stem the violence of the torrent.” 
The ♦Horrent ” of course signifies the fugitive Suljan Jalal-ud-Dtn flying from 
the Mughals, who was defeated by Al&*ud«Dtn, Kai«!]^ttlmd, as related in a 
previous note. 
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he was deserted And left alone by his troops. The Mughal 
forces made an inroad into that territory j and, after they 
again retired, Kai»Khusrau died in the beginning of 
Muharram, 643 

He reigned for a period of eleven years, and named his 
son, ’Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, his heir and successor. 

VIII. ’IZZ-UD-DiN, KAI-KA-OS, son of KAI.KHUSRAU. 

. According to his father’s nomination as successor to the 
sovereignty, Sultan ’Izz-ud-D!n, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the 
throne of Rum in the beginning of the year 643 H., and 
the Maliks and other great nobles submitted to his autho 
rity ®. 

As he was celebrated for his energy, his warlike accom- 
plishments, and his nobility of mind, he strengthened his 
frontiers on the side of Afranj ; and, as a matter of necessity, 

* Died in 644 H. according to Guzidah and Fa^i^-f, and in 642 H. accord- 
ing to the MantaJdiab-ut-Tawarfldi, 

( * As is often the case towards the termination of a dynasty, authors here are 
alt variance one with another respecting the succession. Some say that Ghiyas- 
ttd-Din, Kai-Khusran. was succeeded by his son, ’Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, and 
that he, as our author states, despatched his brotlier Rukn-ud-Din, IjZultj-Arsalan 
[called by others Rukn-ud-Din, Suliman], to the camp of the Mughal ?Ia’an. 
The facts, however, appear to Ijc as follow. On the death of Ghiya«-ud-Din, 
Kai-Shusrau, in 642 H., his son, XII. RUKN-UD-DiN, SULIMAN, suc- 
ceeded. It was he who despatched his brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Eaihad, to the 
Court of Ab-gha [called also Ab-ka] Khan, where he continued for a consider- 
able time in distress and trouble. Having at length succeeded in his mission, he 
set out on his return, but Rukn-ud-Din, .Sulfman, suspecting he was coming 
with designs against him, had him put to death as .soon as he entered his terri- 
tory ; and another brother, ’Izz ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, fled to the camp of Barks 
TOian. After a reign, so called, of twenty years, Sulfman was himself put to 
death, by order of Ab-glia 664 H. 

Others, on the contrary, say that Rukn-ud-Din, having succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Mu^l ^a’an, a grant of investiture for hinaself, on his return 
into Rum, was the cause of great disorders; and that Tzz-ud-Din, Kai-EHiusrau, 
fled to Istanbul, and was proceeding to the Dasbt-i-E&bclialc to lay his case 
before the Ea’an, but died on the way, Rukn-ud-Din having in the mean- 
time, with Mughal aid, assumed the sovereignty ; but, after a short time had 
elapsed, Rukn-ud-Din [called E^ulfj-Arsalan by some and Sulfmin by others] 
was found tojbave been intriguing with the ruler of Mi?r, and was put to death 
in 664 H, 

As our author finished his history in 658 H, I have no occasion to say 
mwe than that he records events respecting the Mughals wMcb, evidently, 
belong to the ragn (rf £ibiySi5*“d*Hin, Kai-l^usran, the seventh ruler, by bis 
account, and has confused the events of the following ones. 
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consequent upon the power and predominance of the infidel 
Mughsds over the dominions of Islam, he, in order to ward 
off [the inroads of} that race, despatched his younger 
brother into Turkistan to the Court of Mangu K^n, the 
Mughal, so that he might, under terras of peace, be left in 
possession of his dominions. 

On Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan, the envoy and brother 
of Sultan Kai-Ka-us, reaching the presence of Mangu 
Khan, the Mughal, he preferred requests, and made solici- 
tations contrary to the mandate of his brother. He sought 
from Mangu Khan the territory of Rum for himself, and 
likewise assistance from him to enable him to liberate that 
country from the hands of his brother. Mangu Khan gave 
him the daughter of the Nu4n* [a Prince, or a great noble,] 
Aljakta,the Mughal, and despatched Aljakta, with his troops, 
to aid Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan [against his brother]. 

When they reached the Rumi territory, ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Kai-Ka-us, retired before them ; and !Kulij-Arsalan and 
the Mughals became dominant over Rum. Kai-Ka-us 
went to Aor Khan of Rum, and, having obtained aid fromi^ 
him, came and suddenly attacked the Mughals. and over-* 
threw them ^ He captured his brother, and immured him 
in a fortress. 

After some time, he, Kulij-Arsalan, succeeded in escap- 
ing, and went to the Mughals ; and, as what has happened 
since has not become known to the author, this [notice of 
him] has been thus much abridged. 

IX. ^UTB-UD.I)iN», EIULIJ-ARSALAN. 

Trustworthy persons call him Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij- 
Arsalan, and say that he is among the Mughals. along 
with Hulau, the Accursed, in the direction of the terri- 
tory of Afarbaijan. What the upshot of his affairs 
may be no one can say ; but, please God, may they end 
well * ! 

* Ako written Nuyin. 

? Who Aor [in one copy tJz} of Rum might have been, it would 

require our author to explain. No overthrow of the Muj^als by the Salju[cs 
of Rum is mentioned by other writers. 

* One copy has Rukn-ud-Din. 

* This short accotmt varies, and is somewhat less in some of the copies ot 
the work. Hulau is also st^ed Hulakil 
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^ * * * * * 4 : 

[The author now returns to the last of the Saljii^s of 
’IraV‘. All the MSS. are alike here.] 

% 4^ % 4c 4: 

X. TUOTRIL, SON OF XUCHiIRIL. 

Respecting the descent of this Prince two different 
accounts have been given. Some relate that he is T ughril, . 
the son of Tughril, son of Kazil Arsalan *. 

Sultan Tu gh ril was a sovereign, and the son of a 
sovereign, and a person of great magnificence ; and his reign 
was contemporary with that of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Taki sh. 
Khwarazm Shah®. 

His strength w'as so very great, that not a warrior of his 
day could lift his mace * from the ground, and he was a 
man of great stature and of awe-striking presence. Per- 
sons of credit relate, that the hair on his upper lip was .so 
long, that he used to draw his moustaches back, and put 
them behind his ears. 

He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultan Sanjar*, and 
was [left] very young in years on the decease of bis father. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Iladd-giz — who was one of Sanjar^s 
slaves, and had, previously, been ruler of that territory, and 
had espoused TughriPs mother [grandmother of Tu gh ril. 
widow of Arsalan, Tughril’s father], after his father’s death 
— had acquired power over ’Irak ; and, when their father 
died, they immured Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses 
of ’Irak, and took the country into their owm possession®. 

* All the copies are alike in this respect, and no hiatu.s whatever occurs in 
the different MSS. to sherw it 1 merely discovered it from the names and 
events mentioned. 

s Not so : Tufiliril, the last of the dynasty, was son of Arsalan S^h, and 
his title was Rukn-ud-Din. There are no contrary accounts that I know of. 
One copy has Tughril, son of Arsalan, son of ICultj-Arsalan. 

* In some copies this paragraph is placed at the einl of his reig;n. 

* See note •, page 91. 

* He was SanjaFs brother’s great-grandson, if not one generation farther 
removed. 

* I have been obliged to take a little liberty with the text of this paragraph, 
which, in all twelve copies, is in a hopeless state of muddle. No two copies 
axe alike ; and, as the text now stands, it is a mere jumble of words without any 
observance of grammatical rules. The literad translation of this passage, as H 
now stands, is as follows; — “He was one of the brother's sons of Sult&ti 
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Wlien Sultan yughril reached man’s estate; and became 
famous for his vast strength, his great bodily vigour, his 
nobility of mind, and his warlike accomplishments, a party 
[of adherents] rendered him aid, and set him at liberty from 
imprisonment. He came forth, and great numbers of the 
servants of his father and grandfather flocked around him. 
He assumed the Chatr [canopy of royalty], and became 
Sultan. TThe following are two lines from a poem composed 
on his escape fromconfinement, and his rise to dominion and 
power': — 

“ The tidings reach'd Rai — ‘ The Snitan is come 1 * — 

And Uuitaagast canopy of his is to Hamadan come.” 

After Sultan Tughril had acquired supremacy over 
the territory of ’Irak, and had reigned for a considerable 
period, a number of his servants despatched letters to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, and invited 
him to come into that country. In accordance with that 
request, Sultan Takish invaded 'Irak with a large army. 
When the two armies came into proximity with each other, 
one or two ingrate slaves acted treacherously towards 
Sultan Tughril, and came up behind his august back and 
martyred him. 

At this period his other followers were engaged in front, 
at the head of a pass, fighting bravely, and did not become 
aware of this piece of treachery, until those treacherous 
ingrates brought the august head of their sovereign to 
Sultan Taki§h, Khwarazm Shah, who despatched it to that 
staunch and steadfast band of Tughril’s followers. 

Sanj4ur, and had been left, after his father fs death] very young [in years]. 
The sons of the Ata-bak lladd-^z, who was a slave of Sanjar’s, having 
acquired power over 'Irak, because its [sk:] lather was ruler of ’Irak j [and], 
when h^ died, imprisoned Sullan Tuglxril in one of the fortresses of ’Irak, 
took his mother to wife [sic], and possessed themselves oi the country.” For 
a correct account <rf' thrae matters see the following note, and note page 169. 

7 Jahln-Pahlaw&n, the Ata*bak, on the death of his half*brother [see under 
At&-baks of A^arbitjan and 'Irak, P^e IT*, note*] Arsalan Shah, set up 
the latter’s son, *s sovereign of ’Irak, who was then seven years old. 

While his maternal uncle, Jahin>FahIawan, lived, Tughril’s a&irs prospered, 
and he reigned in some splendour. Jahan*Pahlaw^ however, died in 582 H., 
and lEozil'Arsalan, his full brother, desired to take his place as AtsUbak to 
The latt^, being impatient of restramt, would not brook it, and, 
accordingly enmity arose between them. For further particulars respecting 
Tngdiiril a^^ ^ *, P<>Se >7>, note* page 172. 
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When they found what had happened, they declared 
that they would not cease fighting and using the sword, 
until he, Suljan Takigh, should deliver up to them the 
murderers of their sovereign, whereupon they would yield 
to him. Sultan Takigh complied, and delivered up the 
murderers, whom they sent to the infernal regions. Then, 
taking along with them the head of Sultan Tughril. they 
proceeded to the presence of Sultan Takigjh,, and sub- 
mitted to him. He took the head in his arms, and, along 
with them, performed the customary mourning [for the' de- 
ceased] ; and Sultan Takigli, Khwarazm Shah, took pos- 
session of ’Irak*. 

* TughriPs death occurred in the following manner : — ^Takish of Shwintrm, 
having invaded *IraV at the instigation of ^^utlagh inSlnaj, encountered 
yughriPs forces within three farsakhs of Rai, where Tughril had pitched his 
camp. According to several authors Tughril and ^utlagh Inanaj were 
engaged hand to hand, when Tughril struck his own horse a blow with his 
mace, which was intended for his opponent, and^thc horse fell with him, and 
Tughril was slain by ^^utlagh Inanaj. I prefer, however, the circumstantial 
account of Yala^i, who says that whilst Tuj^ril was leading his troops in a 
cbfivge, his horse stumbled, and Tughril was thrown to the ground. At this 
rabment ^Jlutlugh Inanaj reached the spot, and desired to give Tughril a 
hnishing blow, and slay him ]>efore he was recognized. This he accomplished, 
and the body was then placed upon a camel and taken to the presence of 
Takish, ** who, on seeing his enemy in this condition, knelt down and gave 
thanks to the Almighty for the mercy vouchsafed to him.” His head was 
sent, as an insult, "to the Khalifah at Baghdad, and his body was exposed upon 
a gibbet in the bazar of Rai, on Thursday, the 29th of Rabi^-ul-Awwal, 590 H. 
Thus etided the first dynasty of the Saljii^s, who ruled over Khurasan and 
’Irak for a period of i6i years. This account of Jughril and his death is 
widely different from our author’s. The Khalifah was hostile to Takiah* See 
under his reign, Section XVI. 

Our author does not give any account of the Salju^ dynasty ot gh^m, or 
of that which ruled so long in Kirman. 



SECTION XIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SANJARiYAH RULERS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty’s Coi 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, states, that, when the period 
the dynasty of the Sanjariyah expired, and no son remair 
unto Sultan Sanjar, nor brother’s sons* [likewise], every c 
of his slaves held some territory among the dominion^ 
Islam. These slaves assumed the title of Ata-baks [gi^ 
dians and preceptors], and, to the brother’s sons of Sul 
Sanjar, they accorded the title of Sovereign, whilst tj 
possessed themselves of the different territories of j| 
empire *. 

These Ata-baks were of different races. One was 
descendant of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, to whom Sul 
Sanjar had given the territories of ’Iralj: and AzarbSij 
the second, the Ata-bak, Sankur, to whom he had g' 

* So in all the copies, but a few lines under our author contradicts hii*» 

^ Our author appears quite as much in the dark with respect to the AUe 
if not more so than he is with regard to the Sultans of Rum. It wa^g 
Malik Shah, the father of Sultan Sanjar— not Sanjar himself— wh. 
several of his Mamliiks or slaves, as well as some of his relatives and*'^ 
rulers over different parts of his vast empire [see page 138], as the dadRt 
I shall give will prove,' and on the authority of authors of undoubted a 
suclv as have been already mentioned. For the information of the 
reader uninitiated in Oriental lore, I would mention that the words 
and GhulSm. signifying “slave,” must not be understood in the .sens^^g 
conveys in our language. These slaves were sometimes captives^^jj^ 
often boys of Turkish origin, purchased by kings and their greal^g;^ 
traders— slave-dealers— and trained for the highest offices. They 
times adopted by their masters, and were frequently made governji^ 
.^yinces, and leaders of armies. Numbers of these Turkish slaves p^fere S( 
throne of Dihli, as will hereafter be mentioned in these pages. ,rs of 
The Ata-baks, it must be remembered, notwithstanding ssessed 
assertions, were, at the outset, more or less, subject to the jipyr 
house of SaljuV* and acted as tutors and guardians .of, dial inour auil 
which the word Ata-bak means, from the T*''’‘diS place Amigns of 
a great man. Sanjar himself was wr*-’ various young prin 

year of his age, which signifies father, and ' 

name, and that his AUt-bak caa/;\^ “ Mwasan in the t’ 

^ government was adminV 
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the territory of Fars ; and, third, the Ata-baks of Mau^il, 
and the Maliks of ShSra*. Trustworthy authorities have 
related some little respecting the events [in the lives] of 
^Vfo of these dynasties, as has been [herein] recorded ; and, 
with regard to the Ata-baks of Mau§il, as much a.s has been 
written respecting the affairs of Sultan Nur-ud-Din of Sham 
is all the information that has been obtained, with the 
exception of that of which the Khudawand-Zadah [son of a 
lord or great man] of Mau§il informed me, which was this 
much, that his eighth ancestor was a Turk of Khata-i. and 
the slave of Sultan Sanjar\ Such being tlic c«ase, this 
dynasty [of Ata-baks] has been clas.sified into three 
sections®. 


FIRST DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARlYAII MALIKS OF MRAR AND AZARBAIjAN. 

Be it known that one night, at a convivial entertainment, 
Sultan Sanjar conferred sovereignty upon three person.s — 
to Malik Utsuz® he gave the throne of Khwarazm ; to the 
Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the throne of Azarbaijan ; and the 
throne of Fars to the Ata-bak, Sankur^ 

^ Respecting both of which dynasties he gives no account. From the 
remarks which follow, our author seems to have been at a loss for materials, 
and his statements fully prove it. 

* A vast deal of information, certainly. 

* It will be noticed that our author, who generally eschews dates, never 
gives a single date throughout his account of the three following dynasties, so 
tailed. 

® Also written Utsiz, and in the Burhan-i-!l^a|a’, Itsiz. 

y Sanjar’s father, Malik Slirxh, who certainly held a greater extent of terri- 
tory than any other of the Salju^ sovereigns, bestowed territories, that is the 
viceroyalty over them, upon his Mamluks and officers. Kliw»Tra/.m he gave to 
Nash-Tigind-Gbarjah, who was also a slave, on his conquest of that territory, 
in 475 H. [He wiis the progenitor of that dynasty], and this happened 
yMrs before Sanjar was born. The latter, during his reign, in 535 H., endea- 
voured to reduce Itsiz, the grandson of Nusb-Tigtn, who died lofun Sanjar 
nm in his twelfth year, but was unable, and Itsiz became an indepoidcnt 
sovereign. On AV-San^ur, the progenitor of the Ata-baks of Fto and of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Mu^tammad, SanjaFs predecessor, !>cstowed the government of 
i^alab, in 487 H., upwards Jive yeai’s before Sanjar came to the throne of the 
empire: he had only held l^urasan before. It was Ma^^mhcl, nephew of 
Sanjar, who gave fladd-giz the widow of his brother in inatTiagc, and the 
gpverniTiait of A^arbatjan, as mentioned farther on. I have been thus par- 
ticular here in order to show the value of our author’s statements with respect 

M 
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When the next day came round, a number of his Wazirs, 
confidants, and advisers, represented to the Suljtan, that, on 
the previous night, his Majesty had given thrones away 
to three different persons, out of whose hands he would noti 
hereafter, be able to disengage them. He inquired what ■ 
three persons they were, and, when they informed him, he 
confirmed the appointments, saying : — Those two first 
mentioned are my slaves, and the other is in my service. • 
As there is no son to interpose, who would be heir to, 
the sovereignty, it is better that my slaves should bel/ 
paramount.” I 

I. THE ATA-BAK, ILATT-GIZ», US-SANJARL 

The Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s 
and he was possessed of great strength and nobility of mine’ 

Having brought the territory of A?arbaijan under hi^ > 
sway, he performed many great acts; and many monijfi- 
ments of his goodness still remain in that country. ^ 

to the Ata-baks, whatever may be the value of what he says about Hindustan h. 
As the other slaves, who were appointed rulers at the same time, are m ot 
mentioned by our author, I need not refer to them here. / 

® The Ata-bak, iladd-giz [or Ilatt-giz, / and d being interchangeable], wi as 
the slave of Kamal-ud-DIn, *Al!, Samairainx, the Waztr of Sultan Mahmucr I9 
son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Suljtan Malik Shah. [See note *, page 14( ^6. 
As the author leaves out Mahmud’s reign, it is not surprising that he makf^ 2s 
errors with respect to lladd-giz.] Samairam is one of the dependencies 
Isfahan, and is said to have been founded by Sam, the son of Nuh [Noah] ' 
who gave it the name of Sam-Aram— Sam’s resting-place [or place of rest]— 
but, from constant use, in course of time, the name got corrupted into 
Samairam. After the Wazir, Kamabud-Din, was put to death, in the month 
of §afar, 516 ii., iladd-giz became the servant of Sultan Mahnxud, during; 
whose reign he rose to the highest rank and dignity, and great power, Mah«| 
mud gave the widow of his brother Tughril, the mother of Arsalan Shahj 
[see page 165, where the author falls into utter confusion : this note tends to ! 
throw some light upon his statements there], in marriage to iladd-giz, and 
Ixestowed upon him the government of A^arbafjan. He became very powerful,; 
and annexed Ganjah and gliirwan to his territoiy. He set up Arsalan Shah, 
son of Tughril, his wife’s son, as sovereigix, and, at once, assumed the entire 
direction of affairs, and all the power, Arsalan possessing nothing of sove- 
reignty except the bare name, iladd-giz died at Hamadan, according to 
in 567 H., but some say in 569 H. In 557 h., an army of 30,000 
Gurjts [Georgians] invaded Afarbaijan, destroyed the city of Du-in, and slew 
10,000 Musalmans, carried off a number of captives, and burnt the great 
Masjid. Shams-ud-I)fn, iladd-giz, took the field with 50,000 horse, at Tabriz, 
in order to aid the ruler of Akhlat and the lord of Maraghah. and to rev ^ ^ 
this invasion, which he effected in the following year. 
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The Almighty gave him worthy and accomplished sons ; 
and he carried on wars .with the infidels of Afranj and 
Kar kh. and reduced the country, as far as the frontiers of 
Rum, under his subjection, and conquered a great part of 
'Irak. He died after reigning a considerable time. 


II. THE ATA-IIAK, MUIJAMMAI), .son of Ilatt-giz. 

The Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a great monarch, and 
.succeeded his father on the throne®. He took po.sse.ssion 
of the territories of ’Irak and Azarbaij.in, and performed 
many illustrious deeds. He was just and of implicit faith, 
he founded colleges and ma.sjids, and undertook many 
expeditions against the unbelievers. He likewise per- 
formed many gallant exploits in the direction of Karkh. 
and reduced the territory, as far as the frontiers of Rum 
and Sham, under his sway. 

He reigned for a considerable period, and had .slaves 
who attained great eminence and grandeur, who, after him, 
took possession of the territories of ’Irak*, such as I-tagh- 
mish, and Ada-mish, and others besides them, the whole 
of which they held up to the time of ^warazm ^ah, when 
the territories of ’Irak passed out of their hands, and they 
died. 

In the length of his reign*, his justice, and his bene- 
ficence, the Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a second Sanjar. 

® Iladd-giz was succeeded as Ata-bak by his son, Jahan Pahlawan, Mul,iam- 
mad, by the widow of Sultan Tugbril, and half-brother of Arsalan Shrih. The 
latter having died in 571 H., the Ata-bak set Arsalan’s son, ^ ^hild in 

his seventh year, upon the throne of TraV ; but he was a mere puppet, and, 
except in name, the Ata-bak was sovereign. Jahan Pahlawan then (lesj)atclie(l 
his full brother, Kazil-Arsalan, as his deputy, to A^arbafjan, Jahan Pahlawiin 
died at Rai in 582 H. lliere is a good deal of discrepancy among autitors as 
to the dates of the deaths of these two Ata-baks, 

* As the Ata bak, Muhammad, Jahan Pahlawan, had several sons, who 
succeeded to his territories, the mc^ption of his ‘‘ slaves,’’ who held them *‘up 
to the time of Khwarazm Shah.” is, like many other statements of our author, 
inexplicable. No other writer makes such a statement. 

2 The Ata-l>ak, iladd-giz, died in 567 u., some say in 568 h,, and others, 
569 H. He held sway about 35 years. The Ata-bak, Muhammad, who, our 
author says, was *‘ a second Sanjar in length of reign,” only held jxiwer from 
the date of his father’s death, until 582 h., just 15 years. He has confounded 
the father with the son. 
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HI. THE ATA-BAK, YOZ-BAK, SON OF MUHAMMAD, US- 

SANJAKi. 

The .A-ta-bak, Yuz-bak, was sovereign of A?arbaijan. 
Some have said* that he was the brother of the Ata- 
bak, Muhammad, son of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the San- 
jari. 

Yuz-bak was a man energy and experience, and reigned 
over the territory of Azarbatjan for a considerable time. 


3 An absurd way of writing history, when he is not even certain of the names 
and descent of the people he pretends to write about, who flourished only a 
short time before he compiled his work. The Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawjin, 
Muhammad, was succeeded by his brother, Kazil-Arsalan, not by Yuz-bak. 
At the decease of the former, Brazil presented himself before Sultan yuglirily 
in expectation that he would permit him to act as his Ata-bak ; but he, having 
experienced severity from Jahan Pahlawan, and having now grown older, was 
not inclined to have another master, and would not consent, l^f^zil, becoming 
hopeless ol gaining his object, retired into Ajarbaljan, and rebelled ; but was 
defeated in an engagement with Tu^ril’s partisans. In 583 H., Iglazil hr 
gained sufficient strength to be able to renew hostilities ; and, in 586 H., 
made prisoner, with his son, named Malik Shah, and immured thel 

in a strong fortress in A^arbaf jan, and l^azil-Arsalan assumed independeiJ 
sovereignty. il^azil-Arsalaa was assassinated by the disciples of the Mulahid^ 
in 587 H., after reigning five years. See pages 165 and 166. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Nu§rat-ud-Dfn, Abii-Bikr, the son I 
Jahan Pahlawan, in the territory of Azarbatjan only, and Tra^ passed to 
brother, ^futlagh Inanaj. In 587 H., the year after Abu-Bikr’s death, Siiltr|^ 
Tughril effected his escape from imprisonment, and succeeded in reaching? 
*iraV* ^Cutlagh Inanaj, after marrying his mother to Tughril, combined with^ 
her to administer poison to Tughril in his food ; but, having received a warn- 
ing, Tughril compelled his wife to take it, upon which .she almost immediately 
died. ^utlagU Inanaj was imprisoned for a time, but was subsequently set at 
liberty. He went to the Court of Taki§h> Sultan of IChwarazm^ and brought 
him with an army upon Tughril, and, in a battle which took place between 
them, Tughril was slain, and the first dynasty of the SaljuJ^s terminated. This 
will throw some light upon the almost unintelligible and confused account given 
by our author respecting the reign of Sultan Tughril, at page 166, and the 
very romantic, but not very authentic account of his death. It will be noticed 
that, up to this time, even the Ata-baks were nominally but the ministers of 
the Saljufc sovereigns, and not ‘‘great monarchs’Svho ascended “thrones,^’ 
as our author asserts. 

The Ata-bak, Oz*bak, or Yuz-bak [the name is written both ways], son ot 
Jahan Pahlawan, was the /asf of the Ata-baks of Azarbaijan, and succeeded 
Nusrat-iid-Din, Abu-Bikr, in the government of that territory. He was the 
At 5 *bak whose city of Tabriz, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, the last of the Khwarazmi 
Sultans, invested. Yuz*bak had left it, and had placed his consort in charge ; 
and she, having fallen in love with Jalal-ud-Dfn, became his wife ^nd sur* 
rendered the city to him. Yuz-bak died of grief and chagrin. F' ccouiit 
of this circumstance, see the reign of Jalal-ud-Dln, vSection 
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He continued in possession of it until the reign of Sultan 
Mu^iammad, Khwarazm Shah. Upon several occasions 
the forces of Khwarazm Shah were appointed to act against 
him, but he did not fall into their hands, until he advanced 
into ’Irah, being eager for the possession of I§fahan, and 
hostilities were going on between him and the Ata-bak of 
Fars, Sa’d [son of Zangi]. 

Unexpectedly, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
came upon them. The Ata-bak^ Yuz-bak, was defeated 
and completely overthrown, and Azarbaijan passed out of 
his possession, and he died. 

IV. THE ATA-BAK, ABO-BIKR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, was a great monarch ; and the 
territory of ’Ira^, and the Jibal [the mountain tracts of Trak] 
came into his possession. He ruled his subjects justly and be- 
neficently, and cleared the frontiers of his territory of enemies. 
_ He founded colleges and masjids in ’Irak, Arran, and 
Azarbaijan, and a very large college at Maraghah ; and 
was the patron of ecclesiastics and learned men. He had 
numerous slaves, both of his father’s and of his own, each 
of whom was Malik [ruler] in one of the cities of ’Irak. He 
was the elder brother of the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he 
reigned for a considerable time, and died, leaving no 
children behind him. 


SECOND DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARiYAH MALIKS OF FARS. 

I. THE ATA-BAK, SAN?URS US-SANJARL 

As soon as the throne of Fars® was conferred upon the 
Ata-bak, Sankur, by Sultan Sanjar, Sankur brought that 

* Guztdah says that A^-.Sankur [turned into “ Ascansar” by Gibbon], who 
held yWab of Sultan Malik Sh ah, is the progenitor of these Ata-baks of Fars. 

• We now come to the Ata-baks of Fars, whom our aullior continually styles 
"great monarchs,” who ascended thrones, although, at the very outset, he says the 
brothers’ sons of Sanjar retained the title of Badihah. He begins with the 
Ata-bak, Sankur, and would lead his readers to imagine that he was the first 
of the rulers of Fars who bore that title, and that Suljan Sanjar bestowed the 
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territory under subjection*, and acted with justice and 
beneficence to the people under his s\^y. 

On the death of Suljan Sanjar, some of the brothers’ 
sons of that monarch came into the territory of Pars- from 
’Iralf. Sanhur sent them to I^talghur, in that territory, 

sovereignty of that territory upon him, as he did upon others of his slaves. 
Such, however, is not the case. ITie Ata*baks of Fars were of the race of 
Salghur, a Turkman chiefs who, alx)ut the time of the great movement of the 
Salju^s towards Kh urasan, made raids into that territory, and committed 
great ravages, until the Salju^^ became complete masters of it, when that 
chieftain is said to have taken service under Sultan Tugljril Beg, and Salghur 
and his tribe took up their quarters in Fars, Khuzistan, Luristan, and parts 
adjacent. From the downfall of the Dialamah dynasty to the rise to indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the San^turiah, of whom our authors San^cur is the first, 
scifen persons ruled over Fars, six of whom were governors on the part of the 
Salju^c sovereigns. The first of these was Fa?l, son of Hasan, who in 459 H., 
after Alb- Arsalan, the previous year, had inflicted chastisement upon the Shaban- 
karah, seized Mausur-i-Ffdad Siitun [Pillar of Steel], the last of the Dflami 
sovereigns of the family of Buwiah, and imprisoned him. He then seized 
upon Fars, which he appears to have been allowed to retain ; but, subsequently, 
having become disaffected, he was replaced by the Amir Khumar-Tigin. To 
him succeeded the Ata-bak, Jawlf [also written Giawli], who reduced the 
power of the Sljabankarah. He was succeeded in the government by the Atl- 
bah, Karajah, who was slain at Hamadan [Guzidah says in Fars]. He was 
followed by the Atu-bak, Mangu [also called Mangtis], his son. Subsequently, 
the Ata-bak, Buzabah [also written Fuzabah,/ being interchangeable with ^], 
was made governor by Sultan Mas’ud, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah. 
Salju][cL He rebelled against MasTid, son of Mahmud, and was taken in an 
engagement with him, and put to death in 542 H. After this, .Sultan Mas’ud 
made his brother’s son, Malik Shah [Guzidah says, Muhammad], ruler of Fars. 
He was a youth w'holly given to pleasure; and, after a time, he put to death, 
without cause, the Ata-bak [his own Ata-bak in all probability], Salghur. On 
this, SaiJ^cur-Tigfn, son of Maudud, son of Zangi, son of A!^{:-SanVur, son of 
Saljiiur, rose against Malik Shah, and expelled him from the territory of 
Fars. Malik Shah went to his uncle’s court, obtained assistance, and again 
entered Fars, but was unable to eflect any thing; and, in 543 n., San^ur 
assumed independent sovereignty. The account given in Guzidah is some- 
what different, but to the same purpose. It says, “Buzabah, having rebelled 
against Sultan Mas’ud in 541 H., was defeated before Hamadan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in 543 H. The brother’s son of Buzabah, San^ur, 
son of Maudud, in revenge for his uncle’s death, seized upon the territory of 
Fars.” All these events took place in Sanjar’s li/etmCi. San^ur assumed the 
title of Mu^affar iid-Din, and ruled for a period of thirteen years, and died in 
556 ii. He was succeeded, not by his son, but by his drot/ier, Tuklah, It 
must be borne in mind that all these Ata-baks were, more or less, subject to 
the successors of Sultan Sanjar, while the dynasty lasted. Mas’ud died in 
547 H., and Malik Shah succeeded. See latter pail of previous note, and 
note ® page 146, and note page 151. 

® The constant recurrence, throughout the work, of this stock phrase of our 
author s, may be partly accounted for from the fact that confusion, more or less, 
arose on the death of each ruler. 
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and assigned a stipend, and furnished them with all things 
necessary for their ’lupport. Those princes were allowed 
to retain the empty title of Badshah, whilst Sanl^ur, under 
the name of Ata-bajc [guardian and preceptor], ruled over 
the territoryof Pars. He reigned for a lengthened period, and 
died. 


II. THE ATA-BAK, ZANGi?, SON OF SAN?:UR. 

The Ata-bak, Zangt, ascended the throne of Pars after 
the death of his father. He was a great monarch, and was 
just, and ruled with a firm hand ; and he brought the do- 
minions of his father under his control and government. 

With respect to the rulers of the countries around, he 
guided his policy as the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered feasible ; and he held the sovereignty of Pars for a 
long period, and died®. 


III. THE ATA-BAK, DUKLAH, SON OF SAN?:UR. 

The Ata-bak, Duklah, after the decease of his brother, 
ascended the throne of Pars. He was an energetic and 
rigorous monarch, and brought the territory of Pars under 
his control. 

Hostilities broke out between him and the Maliks of 
’Irak ; and he collected together, from all parts of the 
country, a vast quantity of material and munitions, the like 
of which, to such an amount of wealth and treasure, none 
of his predecessors in the rule of Pars had ever possessed. 

He reigned fdt a long time, and died®. 

' Our author here again has made a gi*eaf blunder. There were two 
Zangfs and two Tuklahs [or Duklahs, d being interchangeable mth /]. The 
first, according to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, SanVur’s brother, Tuklah, 
having become suspicious of his l)rother’'s intentions, retired among the Fa^la- 
wlahs. The chief rendered Tuklah a-ssistance, and he, one night, .suddenly 
fell upon Sankur by suq)rise, seized him, and immured him in the IJIala’- 
i-wSafid. Tuklah then assumed the authority, and held it four years. He died 
in 553 H. ; after which Sankur again obtained power, and in 556 H. he died. 
He was succeeded by his brother^ Zangt, son of Maudud. 

® Zangt, son of Maudud, only reigned for a short period, and died in the 
following year, 557 H. He was succeeded by his son [not his brother : our 
author confounds the two Tuklahs into one], Tuklah, or Duklah, as our author 
now states. He was confirmed in po5se.ssion of Fars by Suljan Arsalan, son 
of Tughril, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah. 

^ Tuklah died in 590 11., but the Muntakliab-ui*Tawarikll says in 591 H. 
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IV. THE ATA-BAK, SA’D, SON%F ZANGi*. 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was a great monarch, and ascended 
the throne of Pars after the decease of his uncle [the Ata- 
bak, Duklah], and brought the different parts of that 
country under his rule, in the manner which has been 
described*. 

He was a most just and intrepid sovereign ; and trust- 
worthy authorities have related this, that the weight of his 
arms and armour was so great, that a powerful mah could 
not lift from the ground the armour he used to wear. 

He led armies against ’Iralj: upon several occasions, and 
in some engagements he was victorious; but, in others 
again, he was defeated, as happened when a battle took 
place between him and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, undesignedly, and in the following manner. The 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army into ’Irak, with the 
object of capturing Isfahan ; and the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, 
son of the Ata-bak, Muhammad, had come out of Azar- 
bafjan also, with the object of gaining possession of that 
city. 

The two armies, of Pars and of Azarbaijan, were march- 
ing towards the same point from opposite directions, when 
Sultan Muhammad®, Khwarazm ^ah, arrived [with an 
army] upon the frontier of ’Irak. He obtained informa- 
tion that the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army from 
h'ars, towards the gate of Isfahan, in order to give battle to 
the Ata-bak, 'Yuz-bak, and he [Sultan Muhammad] ad- 
vanced with his troops towards the Ata-bak, Sa’d. 

When the troops of. Khwarazm Shah came in sight the 
Ata-bak, Sa’d, imagined that this was the army of the Ata- 

^ Duklah was succeeded by his cousin, the Ata-bak, TugJjril, brother of 
Zangi, and son of San^ur, son of Maudvid, son of Zangl, son of Alc-San^cur, 
the other brother of the first ruler ; and hostilities went on between him and 
Sa’d, son of Zangi, for a considerable time, during which Fars suffered great 
desolation. At length Tu^ril was taken captive by Sa’d, who deprived him 
of his sight, and immured him within the walls of the fortress of I§takhur, 
where he died, 599 H. He was succeeded by Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 
Maudud, who is fourth according to our author. 

Not mentioned in any otlier place in the work. 

^ Suljan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu^jiammad. 

^ The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikli and Jahan-Ara say this affair took place on 
the confines of RaL 
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bak, Yuz-bak, and at once marshalled his ranks in order, 
and attacked the SSltan’s army, and threw it into confu- 
sion. Suddenly, one of the champions of Khwarazm Shah’s 
army joined spears with him ; and the name of that cham- 
pion was Kashkah®, who was the [Sultan’s] Amir-j-Akhur 
[lord of the stables]. The champion hurled the horse, of 
Sa’d to the ground, and wanted to slay him ; but the Ata- 
bak cried out to him : — “ I am the Ata-bak, Sa’d ; do not 
slay me. Say, Whose army is yours?” The champion 
replied : — “ The army of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah.” The Ata-bak rejoined “ Take me to the Sultan’s 
presence.” 

On reaching the Sulpn’s presence, Sa’d kissed the 
ground, and said : — ” King of the Universe, by the great 
God, this your servant knew not that this was the king’s 
army, otherwise he would never have drawn his sword.” 
The Sultan comforted and encouraged him, and forthwith 
had him remounted ; and, on account of what had reached 
the ears of the Sultan respecting the great energy, man- 
liness, and intrepidity, of the Ata-bak, Sa’d, he treated 
him with honour and reverence, and restored to him the 
dominion of Fars, upon this stipulation — that one half of 
that territory should be held by the Maliks, or great nobles, 
and trusty retainers of the Khwarazm Shah! dynasty, and 
the other half should belong to the Ata-bak®. 

The Sultan likewise appointed a force to accompany 
him, for this reason, that, on the Ata-bak, Sa’d, having been 
taken prisoner, his son, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, had taken 
possession of the territory of Fars, and had read the Khut- 
bah in his own name. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, with the forces of KhwSrazm 
Shah, and the Sahib [lord] Ilchtiyar-ul-Mulk, Amir-i-Haji, 
who was despatched along with Sa’d by Khwarazm Shah. 

® In some few copies KaghiU) in others Kaghtkf. 

* In the year 603 h,, Sa’d was taken prisoner on the confines of Rai by the 
troops of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn Muhammad, Khwarazm §hah. He was 
released on the stipulation “that he should pay four dangs [a dang is the fourth 
part of a dram, and the meaning here signifies a fourth part of any thing ; some 
writers say a third] of the revenue of Fars and ’Iralc, which he appears to 
have then held, into the Sultan’s treasury,” and, upon these terms, he was 
allowed to retain these territories. The Muntakhab-ut-Tawanlth calls the 
Sultan by the title of Kntb-ud-Din, and says that Sa’d was rekased on the 
intercession of the Malik of Zawzan. 
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reached the frontier of Fars, the At5-bak, Abu-Bikr, ad- 
vanced to oppose them, and the father and son caipe to 
blows. The Ata-bak, Sa’d, Wounded his son, Abu-Bikr, in 
the face with his sword, and the ranks of the Farsi army 
became disorganized. 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, again ascended the throne of Pars, 
and imprisoned his son. After this, Sa’d reigned for a 
considerable period over [half of ?] that territory, and died 
after the misfortunes attending the irruption of the infidel 
Mughals^ 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was endowed with many distinguished 
virtues, and excellent qualities. In the first place, the flag, 
which, every year, he used to send along with the caravan 
of pilgrims on the journey to the Ka’bah [at Makkah], when 
the pilgrims returned, he used to have kept constantly set 
up before the entrance of his palace or pavilion ; and, every 
time he came to the hall of audience, or his private apart- 
ments, he used to perform a prayer of two genuflexions 
under the flag, in question, after which he would mount his 
throne. This circumstance indicates how excellent was 
his faith ; but, respecting his ostentation and pomp, a trust- 
worthy person has related, that the revenues of one of the 
provinces of the territory of Pars was set apart for the 
expenses of his own wardrobe. The revenue of the pro- 
vince in question amounted, every year, to three hundred 
and sixty thousand golden dinars®, and, every day, one 
thousand dinars of red gold used to be expended upon his 
attire, in the shape of head-dresses, tunics, mantles, robes, and 
expensive fabrics, girdles, jewel-studded collars, and thelike. 

If any surplus remained over and above the necessary 
expenses of his wardrobe, he would purchase therewith 

7 .Sa’d died at BaL^a in 625 li. , but the Muntakhab-ut-TawariMi says his 
death happened in 628 H., which is evidently incorrect. His Wazir, ^wa- 
jah Stiiya§-ud-Din, kept his death secret, and sent Sa’d’s signet-ring to the 
iRiala’-i-Safid, and released .Sa’d’s son, Abu Bikr, who had been confined in 
that fortress for a considerable time, had him brought into the pavilion, and 
then said, as though Sa’d were still alive, “The Ata-bak is pleased to com- 
mand ‘ the Ata-bak, Abu Bikr, is his heir,”' and he succeeded accordingly. 
The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikfa says that Abu-Bikr was confined in the fortress 
of l§takhur. Guzidah, on the other hand, says that, when Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Dln, the last of the Kkwarazm Shahls. entered Fars, on his return from Hind, 
he set Abu-Bikr at liberty. Yafa-i says much the same. 

* I rather expect this is much more than all the revenues of Fars at 
present. 
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valuable gems and jewels, which used to be arranged about 
his head-dress, his tunic, and girdle. He never wore a suit 
but one day ; tlie next day he would invest one of his 
nobles or grandees with it. May the Almighty have mercy 
upon him, and pardon his sins ! 

-V.» THE ATA-BAK, ABO-BIKR, SON OF SA’D. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr *, is a great monarch, and he has 
brought under his sway the territories of Pars. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was sent back again to ascend 
the throne of Pars by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
under the agreement that one half the territory of Pars 
should remain in the possession of Sa’d, and the other half 
be held by the Sultan,* the latter despatched [a body of 
troops] along with the Ata-bak, Sa’d, under the Amir-i-Hajt, 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Nishapuri, to enable Sa’d to re-possess 
himself of that half. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, and his two brothers, Tahamtan 
and Sankur ^ah, with the troops of Pars, advanced against 
their father, determined that they would not give up their 
dominions into the hands of their enemies®. When the 
battle on both sides had been duly ordered, the Ata-bak, 
Sa’d, issued from the ranks of his forces, while his son, the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, came forth from the ranks of the troops 
of Pars to encounter his father. Sa’d struck and wounded 
his son in the face with his sword, [and, seeing this,] the 
ranks of the Pars! army gave way, Sa’d took his son, Abu- 
Bikr, prisoner, and put him in confinement. 

When Sa’d departed this life, they brought forth Abu-Bikr 
from his place of confinement, and raised him to the throne 
of Pars ; and he brought under his rule the territories of 
his father, and his grandfather, and chastised his enemies. 

After some time, he sent an army towards the sea [of 
Pars®], and took the Capital of the country of Kish*, 

® Tie is the eighth, not the fifth, of the Ata-baks of Fats. 

^ Shaykh Sa’di dedicated his Gulistan and Bostan to this prince. 

.See page 1 78, and note 

* He annexed the greater part of the tracts lying on the side of the Gulf of 
Persia, such as Hurmuz, ?a{if, Baltrain, ’Uinman, and La^-$a t'^]» the 
Al-^a^ [Uil] seemingly of Ibn-i-BaJuJah, which he says was previously, 
called Hajar. The Ebwarazm Shahf d3masty, at this time, had fallen. 

* Kish is described in old geographical works as a city, on a hill, on an 
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[together with] Bahrain and Hurmuz. He also despatched 
One of his brothers to the infidel Mughals, and entered into 
a treaty of peace with that race. He engaged to pay tri- 
bute and revenue to them, and brought reproach and dis- 
honour upon himself by becoming a tributary of the infidels 
of Chin*,, and became hostile to the Dar-ul-lOiilafat. 

Up to the time this history was written, affairs are in 
this state®. May the Almighty God continue the Sultan 
of the Sultans of Islam, and the great nobles and lords of his 
Court, in sovereignty, and in rendering bounden duty to the 
Dar-ul-Khilafat, and the house of ’Abbas, for the sake of 
Muhammad, his family, and the whole of his companions 
and friends ! 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARIYAH MALIKS OF NISIIAPUR. 

I. MALIK MU-AYYID, US-SANJARI. 

Malik Mu-ayyid was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s, and a 
Turk^ He held the government of the territory of 

island, in the sea of Fars, called Hurmuz ; and is said to be so called from its 
resemblance, when viewed from the hills, to a quiver for. arrows, which Kigli 
signifies^ The worf is sometimes spelt KigJi, and sometimes Kegh. See note *, 

p. 46. 

* At the time of the interregnum after the death of Ch angiz £]ian, Abu* 
Bikr sent his brother, Tahamtan, to the presence of tjktae ]^*an with rich 
presents, and received from him a charter, and the title of ]l^utlag]i Khan. 
He likewise obtained a charter from Hulaku Kha n, and reigned for a period 
of thirty-three years. 

* The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, died in 558 H., the very year in which our author 
completed his History. The dynasty did not terminate for several years after ; 
and three persons, including a female, ruled over the territory remaining to 
them, tributary to the Murals, until 685 H. 

^ The first of the Mu-ayyidfah dynasty was Mu-ayyid-ud-Dln, who was one 
of the slaves of Suljan Sanjar. As he was the A’lnah-dar, or mirror-bearer, 
to that monarch, he became known by the name of Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah. After 
Sulpn Sanjar’s death, he for a short time pretended to be obedient to Rukn- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, the son of Muhammad Khan, son of Bugera Kha n, who had 
married Sanjar’s sister, who, when Sanjar fell into the hands of the £^uzz tribe, 
was raised to sovereignty in Khurasan j but he soon threw off his disguise, and, 
having seized Mahmud, in the fifth year of his sovereignty, deprived him of 
his sight, and assumed the sovereignty over the tract of territory extending 
from Hirat to Rai. In 569 H. , he undertook an expedition against Mazan* 
daran, and made great bloodshed and devastation therein. He subsequently 
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Nighapur, and the parts adjacent, such as jSm, B^khurz^ 
Siangan, Sabras", Ja-jurm, Sharistanah. Kliujan. and 
other cities and towns which are dependencies of 
Nishapur. 

He was a Malik of good disposition ; and, when the San- 
jari dynasty passed away, Malik Mu-ayyid, the sovereign 
of KJiwarazm. the Maliks of 'Irak, and the Sultans of 
Ghur. entered into terms of friendship and amity together 
for mutual support and security. Under the shelter and 
support of this arrangement, Malik Mu-ayyid continued for 
some years, and died. 


II. MALIK TUGHAN ^TAH, SON OF MU-AYYID. 

Malik Tughan Shah was a monarch of blooming pro- 
spects, and of handsome person, and greatly addicted 
to pleasure and gaiety. He used to spend his days in 
pleasure, in singing, and convivial meetings, along with his 
confidants and favourites, minstrels and singers and boon 
companions*. 

When the territory of Nishapur passed from his father 
under his own control, he entered into relations of amity 
and dependence towards the neighbouring Maliks and 
Sultans, and rendered homage unto them ; and, as he was 
incapable of injuring or molesting them, they all refrained 
from troubling him. 

He passed his whole time in pleasure and jollity, dancing 

[]:)ut, according to Fa§it-f, in the same year], in concert with Sultan Shah, 
Kdiwarazmi, the rival of Sultan Takish> encountered the latter in battle, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Takish* A portion of the territory of 
Sanjar’s nephew, on the usurpation of Mu*ayyid, had passed into the possession 
of the Khwarazmi sovereign. See reign of Takigh, V. of the Khwarazm 
Shahis. 

® Some of these names are rather doubtful. Some copies have Sangan, and 
Shagan. and Sabrash, Bihras, SIran, and Sljiran. Possibly, Sunkhas and 
Samnakan are meant. 

* The accounts of other writers differ considerably from our author’s as to 
this prince and his doings. Tughan Shah, in 576 H,, fought a battle with 
Sultan Sljah, the Kh\\^razmi. and rival of ’Ala-ud-Din, Takight near Sarakhs, 
after Sultan gh ah had returned from Gur IQian’s territory, whither he had fled 
after his previous defeat in which Tughan’s father was made prisoner, yujj^an 
was routed, and sought protection from Suljan Takighi and also from the sove- 
reign of Ghur, but without avail ; and Sultan Shah possessed himself of ySs 
and Sarakhs. Tughan died in 581 H. 
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and wine-drinking ; the sake of his own pleasure 

and merriment, he had the sleeves of his vest made each 
about ten ells in length, to which small golden bells were 
fastened, and he would himself join in the dance. He soon 
took his departure frorn this world. 


III. SANJAR SHAH, SON OF JUGHAN SHAh. 

When Tughan Shah ascended the throne of Ntshapur, 
he entered into connexion with the Maliks of Ghur, and 
despatched a confidential agent, and demanded the hand 
of the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Sam, for his son, Sanjar Shah. The chief men among the 
ecclesiastics and theologians of Nishapur accordingly came 
[into Ghur], and the knot of that marriage contract was 
tied. 

When Tughan Shah died, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 
marched an army from Khwarazm. and advanced to Nisha- 
pur, and possessed himself of that city and territory, 
seized Sanjar Shah, and carried him away to Khwarazm*. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din released his daughter, Malikah-i- 
Jalali®, from her betrothal ; and, according to the statement 
of Imam Shafi he gave her in marriage, in Ghur, to 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din®. Sanjar Shah died in Khwarazm. 

* .Sanjar Shah succeeded to his father’s territory ; and Mangulf Beg, a slave 
of his grandfather’s, through the youthfulness of Sanjar, acquired the whole 
power, and was in consequence put to death by Sultan Takigh, After this, 
Takigh married Sanjar’s mother, and gave a daughter of his own to feanjar in 
marriage. In 591 H,, Sanjar was accused of meditating rebellion, and was 
deprived of his sight. He died in 595 h., and his territoiy was taken posses- 
sion of by the Khwarazm Shah! sovereign. 

* A title, not her name, 

® In three copies Ziya-ud-Din, 



SECTION XIV. 

THE MALIKS OF SIJISTAN AND NIMROZ. 

As this Tabakat* is being written in the name of the great 
Sultan, the king of kings [over] both Turk and 'Ajam, 
Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Mugaffar, Mahmud, son 
of Sultan I-yal-timish — May his sovereignty endure !— 
and, as an account of all rulers and their Tabakat is being 
penned, the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, would state 
that he desires, to the extent of his capability, to commit 
to writing what has come to his hearing, and what he has 
himself seen respecting the Maliks of Ntmroz. 

They were able and just monarchs, virtuous, and cherishers 
of the indigent, whose country, from the Sanjari era up to 
this time, when the territories of Iran have, through the 
cruelty and rapine of the infidels of Chin, become ruined, 
was adorned by the grandeur, the justice, the munificence, 
and the nobility of mind of those monarchs, and, therefore, 
the author desires that he himself, and those Maliks, may 
continue to call forth the favourable mention of those under 
whose notice this [account] may come, and, that a bene- 
diction may be offered for the sovereign of the present 
time. 

The origin and lineage of these rulers from the previous 
Amirs, did not seem clearly deducible in History®. 

‘ The word Tabakat being a portion of the title of the original work, it has 
been used here, for convenience, in the singular form, although really the 
plural of 

* As in scores of other places, our author is also very incorrect here. He 
has already given us a Section on the §ufl[arians of Sijistan or Nimroz, and 
has mentioned the names of the other sons of Laig, the Brazier ; but he does 
not appear to have known that the descendants of ’Umro, son of Laig, subse- 
quent to his captivity, ruled over Fars [for a time] and Sijistan, although the.se 
events took place some three centuries before our author composed his work. 
There is consequently an hiatus of the reigns and struggles of no less than six 
princes of this family, and the events of just one century are entirely passed 
over ; and two Sections are given, and two dynasties made, of one and the 
same family, whatever claims Khalaf may have had to descent from the Kai- 
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I. XAHIR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, when the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Majimudi dynasty passed 

antins. Our author appears here to greater disadvantage, as an historian, 
than even in his accounts of the Salju^s and the Kurds, which are sufficiently 
incorrect. 

I will here briefly supply an account of the §uffarians, passed over by our 
author, in order to make the subject intelligible to the reader. 

When ’Umro, son of Lais, was defeated under the walls of Balki by I^ma'xl, 
Samani, in 287 H,, as related at page 25, his grandson, TAIIIR, son of Mu- 
tammad, son of ^Umro, was set up as his successor. His career was a 
chequered one. He at first possessed himself of Pars, and drove out the 
K 3 talifah*s officers, but was subsequently obliged to relinquish it. Subse- 
quently, however, the administration of the affairs of Pars was conferred upon 
him by the Court of Baghdad ; but, shortly after, a slave of his grandfather’s 
rose against him, in that territory. 

[In nearly every history in which this slave is referred to, his nmne is said to 
be Saikzi, Sabkrf, Sankrf, and the like \ but further research, since note 
page 34, was written,, tends to show that this could not have been intended for 
the name of the slave, but of his race. He was a Sigizi, one of a people often 
mentioned in the following pages. “Sigiz, and Sigizt, is the name of a lofty 
mountain [range of hills ?] in Zabulistan, and the people dwelling thereabout 
are called after that mountain, Sigizis and Sigizian. Rustam-i-Zal is also 
called Sigizt on the same account. Some consider, however, that the meaning 
of Sigizi is Sistant, because the ’Arabs change the g into /, and call Sigistan, 
which is the proper name of that country, Sijistan, and Sigizi, by the same 
fashion, Sijizi.” The Sigizis are not Afgjians, so must not be turned into 
Pajans, but there is a siiiall tribe of that people called Sekari.] 

A battle took place between Tahir and the Sigizi slave, and Tahir w^as 
worsted, and fell into the hands of the rebel, who sent him, together with his 
brother Ya’qub, to Baghdad, through which city they were paraded on a 
camel [one author says on two elephants]. This happened in the year 293 H., 
and Tahir died after having ruled for a period of six years. Some say he died 
in 296 n. 

On this, in the same year, LAIS, son of ’All, entered Pars [from Sijistan], 
and the rebel Sigizi slave fled ; but, being supported by an army sent by the 
E 3 ialifah under his general, Munis-i-Stadim, he was enabled to march against 
I..ais. Although Lais made a gallant and vigorous dash upon their forces near 
tJjan, he was unsuccessful, and fell a captive into their hands, and the Sigizi 
again acquired possession of Pars. Soon after, however, the Khalifah had to 
despatch Munis into Pars again, as the Sigizi withheld the revenue [the 
Khalifah’s shai^], which amounted to 400,000 dirams. The Sigizi now 
offered to pay 1,000,000 dirams, but this offer was not accepted, and, after 
se^^ral encounters with Muhammad, son of Ja’far, the Klialifah’s general, the 
Sigizi fled to the fortress of Bamm, in Kirman ; but, as he was followed by 
that officer, he ikd from Bamm, and retired into the wilds of Khurasan ; and 
Mul^ammad was entrusted with the administration of the affairs of Pars and 
Kirman. 
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over to the family of Saljulf, the nobles who were exercising 
authority in the country of Sijistan acquired power, and, 

In that same year, Abu Na^r-i-Ahmad, Samani, took possession of Sijistan, 
and, as he had succeeded in making prisoner of Muhammad, son of ’All, 
brother of Ya’hub, ’Umro, and Mu’addil, sons of Lais, and the Sigizi also, 
they were despatched to Baghdad, by the Khaltfah’s directions, and entcicd 
It paraded on elepliaiits ; and rich presents were sent by the Khali fah to the 
SSmani prince, in return for this service. 

In 299 H. [some say in 298 H.], Lais, son of ’All, died in Pars, and his 
brother, MU’ADDIL, assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, and drove out the 
Samani governor, Abu Salih-i-Man§ur, Samani, consin of Amir Abu Nasr-i- 
Ahmad, on which, the latter despatched a large army under some of his 
greatest nobles, such as Husain ’Alt, Marw-ar-Rudi, Ahmad, son of Sahl, 
Muhammad, son of Musaffar, Simjur-i-l)owati, &c. Mu’addil, on becoming 
®PP'’*z®d of this, sent his brother Muhammad for supplies, to enable him to 
stand a siege, into Zamin-i-Dawav ; but, as he happened to fall into the hands 
of the Samani forces, Mu’addil, on receipt of the news of this disaster, came 
and surrendered on teims to those leaders, and was taken to BuMiarfi, from 
whence he was sent to Baghdad. See page 34. 

^ In the year 3CXD 11., ’UMRO, son of Va’hnb, son of Muhammad, son of 
Uniro, son of Lais-i-§uffar, rose in Sijistan, and ^assumed the sovereignty. 
Amir Abu Kasr-i-Ahmad, Samani, again despatched a force under Husain 
All, Marw-ar-Ruoi, against him. After defending the capital for a period of 
nine months, ’Umro surrendered on terms of capitulation, and the territory of 
Nimroz received a Samani governor. 

In the year 309 H. , AHMAB, said by Guzidah to have been the grandson 
of Tahir, but by others to have been the son of Muhammad, son of Khalaf, 
son of Abu Ja’far, son of Lais [which Lais is not mentioned, but, if the 
Biazier be meant, Abu Ja’far must have been a fifth son, but no doubt he was 
a grandson], who was living in great distress and misery at Ilirat, chanced to 
come under the notice of Amir Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na§r, son of Ahmad, the fifth 
of the Samani rulers, who bestowed upon Ahmad-i-^uffar the government of 
his native country, Sijistan. 

Fasih-i, among the occurrences of the year 310 H., says, that by command 
of the Hialifah, Al-Muktadir, honorary dresses were bestowed upon Tahir and 
Ya’hub, sons of ’Umro, Lais ; but this must refer to Lais, son of ’All, son of 
LaIs the Brazier, as lahir, son of ’Umro, the second of the dynasty, died at 
Baghdad many years previous to this. In 311 h,, according to Fa§ih-i, S.liah 
Malik, son of Ya hub-i-Lais, ^uffari, with a body of Sigizis, attempted to 
gain possession of Ilirat, but after a time left, and proceeded to Fushanj. He 
returned to t|ie Daght of Malan of Ilirat again, and invested Hirat for four 
months, but had to abandon it, and he and his party retired discomfited, 
Simjur held Hirat on that occasion. 

Ahmad was succeeded as ruler of Sijistan by his son, KHALAF, but the 
date of the former’s death or the latter’s accession is not mentioned — it was 
probably in 331 H.— but, in 353 H., Malaf set out on a pilgrimage to Makkah, 
leaving as his deputy, his son-in-law, Tahir, son of Al-Ilusain, to administer 
the government of Sijistan. Tahir coveted his dominions, and, when KViglaf 
retutmed from the pilgrimage, he would not allow him to resume his authority, 
j^ialaf proceeded to the Court of Mangur, son of NQb, Samani, the eighth of 
that dynasty, who sent a' force with gJialaf, which, after ousting Tahir and 
reinstating jgh^laf, returned to Bujjsliara. 
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having tendered their allegiance to the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan 
and Malik Shah, the states of Ntmroz came under their 
sway, and they took possession of those territories. 

Tahir now returned, and again dispossessed who, a second time, 

received aid from Manisiir, Samani ; but, by the time the Samani forces 
reached Ststan, Tahir was dead, and Husain, his son, had succeeded to the 
authority. After considera 1 )le fighting, Husain retired to one of the fortresses 
of that territory, and was therein invested. He despatched an envoy to Amir 
Manfur’s presence, who sent a mandate directing him to appear before him, 
and so Husain was allowed to proceed to Bukhara. This was at a period 
when the Sarnani power was much weakened, and in the same year that 
son of Alb-Tigfn, the Turk, encountered Abu-Alf-i-Lawik, previously 
ruler of Ghaznin. 

Nothing more is mentioned about Khalaf except his rebellion against Nu^j, 
Samani, and the seven years’ investment of his capital, until the year 390 H., 
in which year, Bughrajak, the uncle of Mahmud of Qhaznin, was slain by 
KhalaFs son, Tiihir, at Fughunj. On this, Mahmud marched against Khalaf^ 
who retired for shelter within the walls of the fortress of Tah, and he was 
invested therein. In 393 H., JS^alaf again withdrew from public life, and gave 
Aip the government of Sijistan to his son Tahir, but, soon after, he regretted 
what he had done, resumed the authority, and put his son Tfihir to death. 
Some say he put two sons, Tahir and ’Umro, to death with his owm hand. 
This ruined Khalar.s affairs, and his nobles rose against him on account of this 
abominable conduct ; and they invested him in the city which he had made 
his capital, and read the Khutbah. and coined money in the name of Sjaltan 
Ma^imud of i 

Mafimud, on account of this last act of Khalaf, again entered Sijistan, and 
Kiialaf was defeated and retired once more to the fortress of Ta!(c, but it Avas 
taken by assault and Kh- alaf was captured. It was on this occasion that 
Khalaf, when brought before Mahmud, addressed him by the name of 
** Sultan ” [see note page 76], and his life w^as spared. The district of 
Juzjanan was assigned for his future residence, and, with his family and 
dependents, he left SijistSn for ever and proceeded thither. Sijistan was 
conferred by Mahmud upon his brother Nasr, and that territory continued for 
a considerable time in the possession of the Ghaznawis. 

In 398 H. Kh^-laf was found to have been intriguing against Mahmud with 
I-lak Khan, ruler of Turkistan, and was, in consequence, confined within the 
walls of thcf fortress of Juzdez. He died in the following year ; and Mahmud 
directed that his property and effects should be made over to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Hifs. Khalaf was a learned and intelligent man, and, by his j|)mmand, the 
learned men of his time compiled a commentary on the Kiir’an in one hundred 
volumes, and at the expense of 100,000 dinars ; yet, with all this, he committed 
the cruel act of slaying his own sons. See also note p. 76. 

The sovereignty of Sijistan, or Nimroz, having been taken from Khalaf, 
remained in the posses.sion of the kings of Ghazmii for a considerable time. 
At length, by the support of the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan, and Malik Shah, a 
great grandson of Kh alaf. TAHIR, son of Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Kl^ alaf, obtained the government of his native counti’y ; and the ruler’s palace 
in Sistan is called the Sarae-i-Tahiri after him. This is the Jirs/ of the rulers 
of Nimroz by our author’s account, but the of clu'oniclcrs of authority, 
ofter Ya’kub and ’Umro, the founders of the §uffarian dynasty. A few authors 
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When the throne of sovereignty became adorned by the 
phoenix-like splendour of Sanjar, the territories of Nimroz 
passed to Amir Tahir ; and, in the service of that monarch, 
he gave proofs of his loyalty and good faith. The Sarae- 
i-Tahiri, or Tahirt Palace, in Sistan, which was the seat 
of government, was founded by him. He instituted regu- 
lations and precepts of government, brought under his 
control the different districts and dependencies of the 
country of Nimroz, reigned for a considerable time, and 
died. These Maliks claimed descent from the race of Kai- 
Ka’us. May the Almighty reward them ! 

Trustworthy persons have related that Sijistan is called 
Nimroz for the reason that, in ancient times, the whole of 
that tract was a sea ; and, when Mihtar^ Suliman, reclining 
on the couch which the winds used to bear, had to pass 
over that country on his way from P'lirs to the mountains 
of Suliman, which are opposite Multan, he commanded 
that that sea should be filled with sand. The Diws, in 
the space of half a day, completed the task, and the sea 
became dry land ; and the name by which it was called 
was Nim-roz, signifying mid-day, and that designation 
continued to be applied to that country. God alone is 
eternal, and His kingdom only is eternal, without intermis- 
sion and without wane. 


II. MALIK TAJ-UD-DiN, ABU-L-FATIIS SON OF TAHIR. 

Taj-ud-Din was a great and a just monarch, and, when 
his father departed this life, in conformity with the mandate 
of Sultan Sanjar, Saljuki, he assumed authority over the 
territory of Nimroz, and brought it under his sway. He 
spread the carpet of justice, and the people became obedient 
to his authority ; and, botli in the city and round about 
Sijistan, numerous monuments of his goodness remained. 


mention that some writers consider Khalaf to have been a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Iran. 

* See the short account of the descent of the Afghans in the Introduction to 
my Af{]iian Grammar, last edition, page 7, respecting Mihtar Suliman and the 
Suliman mountains. 

Styled Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fazl-i-Nafr, son of Tahir, by others. He suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty in 480 H. He was just, valiant, and beneficent ; and 
was loyal to the utmost degree towards Sultan Sanjar. 
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He accompanied Sultan Sanjar in the canjpai^ 
against Khita. and took along with him the troops of 
Sijistan ; and, when Sultan Sanjar’s army was defeated, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was taken prisoner. When 
they had taken him to the place where the camp of the 
Khita-is was situated, his feet were confined in a pair of 
wooden stocks^ and secured with a heavy chain, and he 
was kept in imprisonment. 

A number of trustworthy persons® have related, that one 
of the ladies of the Great Khan [of Khita] got a sight of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, and, secretly, used to entertain great 
affection for him, and to have all his wants, and even more, 
liberally supplied, and have great care and attention paid 
to him. That lady left not the least thing undone, or a 
moment to be lost, until, by her endeavours also, Malik 
Taj-ud-Dfn was suddenly set at liberty, and was enabled to 
fly from the camp of the Khita-is ; and he brought back his 
chain and the .stocks along with him to Sistan. 

The territory of Nimroz, which, during his captivity, had 
been deprived of his comeliness and munificence, now 
began to acquire fresh grace and elegance. The stocks 
and chain, which he had brought away with him [when he 
escaped], were, by his orders, hung up in the most sacred 
place in the great mosque [where the Imam stands during 
the prayers]; and Minhaj-i«Saraj, the writer of this Tabakat, 
in the year 613 IL, arrived in the city of Sistan^ and, in 

^ This battle having taken place in 534 li. [some say in 536 H.], and Taj-ud- 
Din being above a hundred when he died in 559 11., he must have been about 
eighty years of age when taken prisoner. 

• ** Trustworthy persons ” are constantly mentioned by our author, but it h 
strange that they arc nameless, 

7 I have constantly noticed, in several authors, that, when mentioning th 
country^ the names Nimroz and Sijistan are applied ; and that Sistan. almos 
invariably signifies the city^ the capital of the country ; but I have also notice 
that the latter name is sometimes, but not often, applied to the country als< 
There is one rather astonishing thing, however. Our author invariably says th 
city of Sistan was the capital ; while travellers, such as Pottinger and Christi 
and other European authors also, say that Dooghak, or Jalalabad, is tl 
capital. ‘‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’’ The author of t) 
Masalik wa Mamaitk, who visited it before our author wrote, says th 
Zaranj is the capital, and that there is no city in the territory of Nimroz 
large ; and, further, describes the buildings and gates and other matters 
such manner, that there can be no doubt whatever but that Zaranj was the nai 
of the capital of SijistM, or Nimroz ; and no such city as Sistan is ever mt 
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the great mosque there, saw that chain an4 stocks ; and 
whoever may have reached that great city, will also have 
seen them. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was a learned and en- 
lightened sovereign ; and they relate that, sometimes, he 
would himself read the Friday’s Khutbah : and this fact is 
an indication of the extent of his wisdom and knowledge. 

He reigned foi'a considerable time®, and died ; and his 
mausoleum is at Sistan. 

III. MALIK- US-SA’iS «, .yjAMS-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

TAJ-UD-DiN. 

Wlien Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath*, passed away, 
several sons survived him, and the eldest of them was 
Malik Shams-ud-D!n. Muhammad. He succeeded to the 
sovereignty, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his 
•sway. He deprived one of his brothers, Tzz-ul-Muluk, of 
his sight, and put the rest of them to death ; and he 
caused a great number of the Amirs and Maliks of Nimroz 
and Sistan to be executed. 

He was a sanguinary man, and it is related of him, that, 
at the outset of his reign, he killed eighteen of his brothers 
in one day. The royal palace, which he founded in Sistan, 
is [on this account] called by the name of Sarae-i-Siasati, 
or Palace of Slaughter ; and, through his excessive murders 
and executions, the people’s hearts became filled with 
terror. 

At the time when the reign of Sultan Sanjar came to a 
termination, and the territories of Khurasan. Ghaznjn, and 
Kirman fell into the hands of the tyrannical tribe of 
Ghuzz. Malik Shams-ud-Din had already established his 
authority over Nimroz. On several occasions the Ghuzz 
forces resolved to subvert his rule, but they did not succeed 
in their design. 

The grandfather of the author of this work, Maulana 

® He died in 559 il., after having reigned over Ntraroz, subordinate to the 
Sa’juk Sultans, for just eighty years, and his age was above a hundred. It 
seems strange our author did not know the year of liis de. tlx. 

® Torturer, executioner. 

^ It was with this ruler that Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Shuii, the conqueror of Hin- 
dustan, passed one cold season, after he and his brother, Shiyas-ud-Din, had 
been released from confinement. 
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Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usttian, Jurjam, who was on his way to 
Ghazntn and Lohor, on his return from the pilgrimage to 
Hijaz and the sacred Ka’bah [at Makkah], reached Sistan 
during the reign of Malik Shams-ud-Din. At that time 
there was residing there one of the great theologians, 
whom they called Imam Awhad-ud-Din, Bukhari, one of 
the most eminent men of Khurasan. He was also one of 
the incomparable ones of the world, and one of the col- 
leagues of the Khwajah — a second Imam Nu’man® — Abu- 
1-Fazl, Kirmanl. There was likewise there another man of 
learning, who went by the name of Imam, Kaw'am-ud-DIn, 
ZawzanI, a talkative, open-mouthed, staring-eyed fellow, 
who was in the constant habit of annoying Imam Awhad- 
ud-Din, and of behaving insolently towards him in public. 

Imam Sharaf-ud-DIn. ’Attar, related this anecdote, which 
was told to him, respecting this man : that, when Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-DIn arrived at Sistan, it was customary with the 
rulers of Nimroz to treat strange 'Ulama with respect and'" 
kindness ; and they used to command them to deliver a 
discourse, and expound some religious dogma, in their 
presence, at the Court. Malik Shams-ud-Din. accordingly, 
commanded that Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din should expound 
a dogma at the Court. 

The ’Ulama of that city having presented themselves 
there, Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din expounded the dogma of 
defiling emissions®. When the exposition was concluded, 
Kawam-ud-Din, Zawzani, wi.shing, by his insolence, to 
annoy and mortify Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, and to clash 
with him, said : — “ We had heard great report of thy emi- 
nence, of thy learning and thy reputation ; but this much 
was incumbent on thee, that, in the presence of such a 
great monarch, thou shouldst not have mentioned the 
precept of defiling emissions.” When Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din perceived that he intended insolence and rudeness, 
he replied, saying : — “ Maulana Kawam-ud-Din, it is not 
necessary to make a long story of it ; thou art filthiness 
itself. I beheld thee, and that precept came to my recol- 
lection.” 

At this rejoinder, Maulana Kawam-ud-Din was com- 

* I'hc celebrated Imam, Aba Hanifah of K.ufab, was called Nu’man. 

^ Emissions in sleep, &c., requiring ablution afterwards. 
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pletely silenced, and Malik Shams-ud-Din was so overcome 
with laughing, that he rolled over and over, almost beside 
himself, on his couch \ That day Imam Awhad-ud-Din was 
made himself again by this rejoinder of Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din, who also gave Mat to that dogma likewise ; and 
that monarch showed abundant kindness and consideration 
towards Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din. 

Malik ^ams-ud-Din reigned for a considerable time, 
and was put to death, and passed away 

IV. MALIK-US-SA’iD, TAJ-UD-DiN-I-^ARAB, SON OF 
MUHAMMAD «. 

Malik Taj-ud-D!n was a great, learned, and j ust sovereign, 
and a cherisher of his subjects. He had a number of chil- 
dren, and, during his lifetime, two of his sons succeeded to 
the throne of Nimroz, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned 

The first incidents in his career were these. When 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, his uncle, came to the throne, he 
deprived his, Taj-ud-Din’s, father of his sight, and put the 
rest of his brothers to death. Malik Shams-ud-Din had a 
sister, who was aunt to Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who pos- 
sessed great influence ; and, when the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Shams-ud-Din becaihe unbearable, the people 
became quite sated of his rule, and prayed the Almighty 
to grant them redress. 

A party of the nobles and chief men of the country of 
Nimroz sought the aid and assistance of that Malikah, the 
aunt of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab ; and they held counsel 

^ A couch or sort of throne or seat spread with four cushions. 

* Our author, who has a peculiar way of his own for relating important 
events, says this ruler was martyred. He was such a blood -shedder and tyrant 
that his troops rose against him, attached themselves to his sister, and put him 
to death. Our author relates it among the events of the following reign instead 
of here. 

• Styled Taj-ud-Din, Hasan, son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk by Fasih-i, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, son of Tzz-ul-Muljik, by others. Why he and some 
others are styled Harab [in the very old MS. I have previously referred to the 
vowel points are given], and what the real signification of the word may be, it is 
difficult to tell ; but some of the Mughal officers— not Mughals probably~are 
designated by this same appellation. 

' How could they posdbly ^‘attain the throne during his lifetime, ’Vunless 
they previously dethroned him ? 
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tog^ether, and made arrangements for a di'ange [of rulers], 
and fixed upon Malik Taj-ud-D!n by general consent At 
that time he was sixty years of age, and none else remained 
of the descendants of the Maliks who was eligible for the 
sovereignty. 

There is a place, outside the city of Sistan, where, in 
ancient times, there was an old city, which place they call 
Hashnue®. At night, all the populace of Sistan and the 
soldiery assembled there, and, in the morning they rose 
against Malik Shams-ud-Din, and put him to death with 
eighteen of his sons; and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab was 
raised to the throne. His father, Tzz-ul-Muluk, was still 
living, but deprived of the blessing of sight*. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din ascended the throne, he governed 
the people with equity and justice, and all submitted to his 
authority. He entered into communication with the Sulpns 
of Ghur and Khurasan, and became feudatory to them, 
and read the Khutbah' in the name of the Sultans of 
Ghur. He used his utmost endeavours in the support and 
encouragement of ecclesiastics and learned men®, and in 
securing the rights of the weak and helpless ; and it was a 
rule with that family to show great honour and respect to 
strangers and travellers. Malik Taj-ud-Din, in this respect, 
greatly surpassed his ancestors. He commanded, likewise, 
that for every mosque of Bukhara a prayer-carpet should 
be woven, according to the size of each, and despatched to 
that city ; and for the sacred mosque at Makkah, and the 
• holy Ka’bah, he despatched carpets, mats, and the like, as 
well as vessels of different kind.s, in great quantity. 

During the reign of Malik Taj-ud-Din, the father of the" 
author of this volume, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj® 


Rather doubtful, as the MSS. are all atvavianice here. Some have Hashue, 
others Khushudi and Hushjiudi, some Hasue and Hashnue, I do not find 
either of these names in the ancient accounts of Sijistan, 

® I'hercfore he was precluded from the succession. 

^ The coin also was stamped with the titles ami name of the Suljan of 
Giur. 

2 It must have been in this reign, not during that of the Blood- Shedder, that 
our author’s grandfather met with such a good reception at the capital of 
Sijistan, as blood- thirsty tyrants are not generally those who patronize priests 
and learned men. This seems confirmed by the author’s own remarks a little 
farther on. 

® Sometimes he writes Minhaj-i-Saraj, and at others Saraj-i-Minhaj. 
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cAtne to Sfstan on two occasions. The first time, he went 
there on a mission from the august Sultan, Gljiyag-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam ; and on the second occasion*, when he 
was proceeding from the presence of that monarch to 
present himself at the Court of the Kha lifah. Un-Nafir- 
ud-Din ’Ullah, by way of Mukran, he likewise passed by 
way of Sistan, and received great kindness and benevolence 
at the hands of Malik Taj-iid-Din-i-Harab. 

During his own lifetime, Malik Taj-ud-D!n made his 
eldest son, Na?ir-ud-Din, ’Ugman, his heir-apparent ; and, 
subsequently, when Na§ir-ud-Din died, he nominated an- 
other son, Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, as his heir and 
successor. 

Towards the end of his reign, Malik Taj-ud-Din became 
totally blind. He had reigned for a period of sixty years, 
and his age was a hundred and twenty. He died in the 
year 612 H. 


V. MALIK NA§IR-UD.DIN, ’USMAN-I-HARAB, SON OF MALIK 

TAJ-UD-DIN. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Dm was a just monarchy and ’Ayishah 
Khatun. the daughter of the Malik of Khurasan. ’Umr-i- 
Maraghani, was married to him. He had good and worthy 
sons and, upon several occasions, he marched from Sistan 
with numerous forces, and joined the Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din®, Muhammad-i-Sam, in Khurasan. At the time of the 
success at Nishapur. he was present with that monarch’s 
Court. 

He was a Malik of good disposition, and the patron of 
learned men, and passed his life among men in [the 
exercise of] justice, beneficence, and humanity. 

During the reign of his father, Malik Taj-ud-Din, he 
acted as his representative and lieutenant, in the adminis- 

^ See page 244. This was the occasion when the author's father, whilst 
proceeding by w’ay of Mukran to Baghdad, lost hi.s life. 

^ lie died during his father’s lifetime ; consequently, he is not entitled to be 
considered as one of the sovereigns of Sijistan, and he is not accounted such by 
other writers. He was a regent or lieutenant only ; and, on account of the 
extreme age of his father, at his [Nasir’s] death, his son, Yamin-ud-Dtn, 
Bahram Shah, became regent. 

® His suzerain* See account of Ghiy«i§-udT)in in Section XVII, 
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. tration of the government of the territory of Nimroz ; and, 
outside the city of Sistan, on the bank of the river Htrmand, 
he founded a large and noble palace. 

He ruled the country for a considerable period, and 
likewise died during hi^ father’s lifetime. 

VI. MALIK- UL-GHAZI, YAMIN-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DIN 
bahrAm shAh, son » OF TAJ-UD-DIN-I-^ARAB. 

Yamin-iid-Din, Bahram ^ah, was a firm and stern ruler, 
very severe but strictly just; and he continued to observe 
the rule established by his ancestors, of treating learned men 
and strangers and travellers with respect and reverence. 

During the lifetime of Malik Taj-ud-Din, his father, he 
became greatly distinguished, and was famous for his 
valour, sagacity, activity, and magnanimity. He ruled 
over the territory of Nimroz for a considerable time during 
the lifetime of his father ; and, when his father died, the 
sovereignty passed to him. 

Both Bahram himself and two other brothers were 
borne by a Turkish slave-girl ; and, previous to his time, 
all the sovereigns and nobles, according to ancient custom, 
allowed their hair to hang loosely, and used to wear conical 
caps on their heads, with two or three fillets wound round 
them, with a black fillet over the others ; but, when 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, came to the throne, 
his mother being of the Turkish race, he assumed the cap 
of sable, and camlet garments, and curling ringlets like the 
Turks ; and both his brothers, one, Malik Shihab-ud-Din, 
’All, and the other, Malik Shah, likewise adopted similar 
costume. 

The author of this work, in the year 613 H., set out from 
the city of Bust for the purpose of proceeding to Sistan. 
When he arrived within a short distance of that capital, 
where there is a place which they call by the name of 
Gumbaz-i-Baluch — the Cupola of the Baluch* — on the east 
side [of Sistan], at this place, a deputation received him, and 

• The grandson, not the son of Taj-ud-Din. Bahram Shah was ihe son of 
Nafir-ud-Din. See note ®, preceding page. 

* One copy has Balut, but tlie rest have BaluJ and Baluslj. The place is not 
mentioned in the ancient accounts of the country, BaluJ means an oak. 
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brought him to the city ; and* there, at a place which is 
named the Madrasah-i-sar-i-Hawz — ^the College at the head 
of the Reservoir — to the south of the city, which they call 
Dar-i-Ta’am‘ and Bazar-i-Farod, he alighted and took up 
his quarters*. 

The author delivered a discourse in the private audience 
hall of that dignified sovereign, within the Sarae-i-Siasatl ; 
and, upon two occasions, he was honoured with robes of 
distinction from that beneficent monarch, consisting, each 
time, of three dresses ; and, as long as the author remained 
at Sistan, every month, Malik Yamin-ud-Din sent him a 
liberal allowance in money and grain, and treated him 
with the utmost kindness and respect. After sojourning 
there for a period of seven months, the author returned 
again to Khurasan. 

Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, ruled with great 
firmness and sagacity. It had been a practice of old, 
in the territory of Nimroz, among the tribes [therein], to 
be constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves ; 
and no person entered a city or town without being fully 
armed. When the sovereignty devolved upon Bahram 
^ah, he made every tribe give hostages, and kept them 
shut up in different fortresses, so that, in whatever tribe 
blood might be shed unjustly, the chiefs and head men of 
the tribe were held responsible for the crime. Through 
this stringent order such acts of bloodshed decreased. 

Yam!n-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two occasions waged 
holy war against the heretics of Kuhistaii*, and carried on. 
hostilities against them for a long time. Imam Sharaf-ud- 
Din, Ahmad" of Farfdi, who w^as the most eloquent man 
of his time, composed these lines on those successes, and 
in praise of them ; — 

* One or two copies omit the “ and.’’ 

^ See page 20, and note 

^ The places noticed here wxre at Zara/rj\ and their inentiou proves the 
statements of the author of the Masalik \va Mamalik to be correct. See 
also note p. 188. 

^ The chief place of which is Ka’in, formerly of considerable importance. 
He led troops against those heretics ilipon several occasions. 

^ Several other authors, and among them the author of the Nusa lfh d* 
Jahan-Ara, say, that Abu Na^r, Farabi, was the composer of these lines. 
He Was the author of the celebiated lexicographical work entitled ^‘Nisib-b 
Nisabiam” ^ 
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** August and auspicious unto the world^s people 
Is the revered countenance of the Shah of exalted descent. 

At this warfare, which thou didst in ]gluhistan wage, 

The globe is with justice, with equity, and requital, full. 

Thou art the king of mid-day and of thy day’s reign 
’Tis as yet but the propitious early dawn thereof. 

Like as the warriors of Muhammad exult in thee. 

In such wist the soul of Muhammad in thee rejoiceth. 

Continue in the world whilst the world hath freshness 
From water and from fire, from earth and from air. 

From the remembrance of the great king will not be obliterated 
The encomiums of the Farah 4 , if aught of memory remain ,, 

After Yamin-ud-Din, Bahrain Shah, had reigned for a 
considerable time, the calamities attending the irruption of 
the infidel Mughals arose, and Khurasan became desolated 
by them, and the kingdoms of Islam fell. 

There is a fortress on the confines of Neh, in the terri- 
tory of Ntmroz, which they call the castle of Shahanshah! ; 
and the nephew of Bahram Shah, the son of Nasir-ud-D!n, 
’Usman, had sold the fortress of Shahanshah! to the here- 
tics of Kuhistan, and it was in their possession. Yamin- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, at this time, despatched an agent to 
demand the restoration of that fortress, and further, to 
intimate that, in case any difficulty should arise, a force 
would be speedily brought against it. 

On this account, disciples were nominated by the heretics 
of Kuhistan to remove.him ; and, in the year 6i8 H., on a 
Friday, when proceeding on his way to the mosque to 
perform his devotions, in the middle of the bazar, four 
fida’is, or disciples, surrounded him and martyred him. 


VII. MALIK NU§RAT-UD-DlN, SON OF MALIK YAMIN-UD-DiN, 

bahrAm shah. 

On the death of Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
the great nobles and chief men of Nimroz agreed together 
and raised to the throne Nu§rat-ud-Din, the middle son 
of the late ruler. This caused agitation and commotion to 

A play upon the word Nimroz, signifying mid-day. See p. 187. 

® Like all translated poetry, these hne|| which are fine enough in the ori- 
ginal, lose by translation, and the jday upon words is generally lost. Two 
copies of the text contain one distich more, but the second line is precisely the 
same as the sixth line above, and therefore it must be an interpolation, or the 
first line has been lost. ^ 
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arise in the country of Nimroz, and, in every direction, 
disorder and confusion occurred. 

The eldest son of Bahram Shah, named Rukn-ud-D!n, 
was detained in confinement^ [as a state prisoner]. The 
orthodox people of both parties were all partisans, well- 
wishers, and under allegiance to Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, 
while the whole of the heretics of the districts of Nimroz 
were friendly toward.s, and submissive to Rukn-ud-Din". 
After some months had passed away from the accession of 
Amir Nusrat-ud-Din, the heretics broke out into rebellion 
and brought forth Rukn-ud-Din ; and, between Amir Nii§- 
rat-ud-Dln and his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, an encounter 
ensued, in which Nusrat-ud-Din was defeated, and he 
retired into Khurasan and Ghur. 

He returned a second time to Sistcln, and liberated the 
country from the hands of Rukn-ud-Din ; but, at last, as 
a body of troops of the infidels of Chin and Mughals® 
advanced against Sistan, it fell into the hands of those 
infidels, and Nusrat-ud-Din obtained martyrdom, and 
died\ 

VIII. MALIK RUKN-UD-DiN, MAIJMiri), SON OF YAMIN-UD- 
DiN, bahrAm mAii. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, was a prince harsh, san- 
guinary, and cruel. The author of this work saw him, 
during the lifetime of his father, in attendance upon that 
sovereign. Rukn-ud-Din was a person of middle height, 
ruddy, and fair ; and his mother was a Rumi ^ve-girl. 
During the lifetime of his father he had been guilty of 
several perverse and contumacious acts ; and his father, 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two occasions, had 
imprisoned him on account of his misdeeds. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent a mandate 
from Khwarazm to Bahram Shah, requesting him to des- 
patch a force from Nimroz to join him. In conformity 

^ Rukn-ud-Din had been kept in confinement by his father, and was still 
imprisoned when his brother succeeded, for reasons afterwards explained. lie 
soon after made his escape. 

® This accounts partly for his being kept imprisoned in his father’s reign. 

® Sk in MSS., and this difference between Mughals and infidels of Ctin 
often occurs in the text. 

1 "kT _ . 1 1 • 1 •. .I _ nr —i. . 1 . -11 1 .1 
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with this command, Malik Yamin-ud-Dm, Bahram Shah, 
nominated his son, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, to proceed 
with this army, and despatched it towards the confines of 
Khurasan along with the applicant for assistance, who 
had come from Khwarazm Shah, to the presence of that 
Sultan [Bahram Shah]. 

When he had reached the limits of Fushanj, and arrived 
near Hirat, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, while engaged in a drink- 
ing bout, slew the applicant in question, who was a Turk 
of distinction, and, out of fear for what he had done, 
returned towards Sistan again. Malik Yam!n-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, on account of this misconduct, put him in 
durance, and despatched a numerous force under Amir 
Shams-ud-Din, together with presents of silks and fine 
linen, and numerous expressions of obligation, with many 
apologies, to the presence of Khwarazm Shah. 

In that same year the calamities caused by the infidel 
Mug^als happened, and those troops of Nimroz were 
ordered to the [frontier] fortress of Tirmiz^ Chingiz^ 
Khan, the Accursed, advanced with his forces against it 
- in person, and took Tirmiz ; and the whole of the troops 
of Nimroz were martyred therein. 

When Malik Rukn-ud-Din, after overcoming his brother, 
assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, he began to tyrannize, 
and stretched out the hand of violence and oppression ; 
upon which, at the solicitations of the inhabitants of Sistan, 
his brother, Amir Nu§rat, returned from Khurasan, and 
between the brothers contention again ensued. 

At tlRs crisis an army of Mughals unexpectedly reached 
Sistan, and the whole were either slaughtered, exterminated, 
made captive, or martyred. The city of Sistan became 
desoLate, and its inhabitants obtained martyrdom*. 

IX. MALIK SHIIIAB-UD-DIN, MAHMUD, SON OF IIARAB *. 

When the army of infidels, after having reduced it to 
desolation, turned their backs upon Sistan, Malik Shihab- 

2 Sometimes spelt Tarriiaz, but incorrectly. 

* dlingiz and also Chingiz. The word is spelt both ways ; the latter 
appears to be the most correct. 

^ Killed in battle with the MughAls, or slaughtered afterwards. , 

* lie is said to have been the son of Malik Nasir-ud-DIn, ’Usman, brother 
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ud-Din, who had kept in concealment, came forth and took 
possession of Sistan ; but, as it was in a very ruinous state, 
and no inhabitants remained, he did not acquire much 
strength or power. 

A party of heretics gathered together in some force, and 
besought Shah ’Usman, the grandson of Na§ir-ud-Din, 
’Usman®, Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, to come from the city of 
Neh, and occupy Sistan. He called in the aid of a force 
of Khwarazm-Shahi troops, from the Malik of Kirman, 
whom they styled Burak, the Hajib [chamberlain]. When 
that body of troops, from Kirman, joined Shiih ’Usman 
and came to Sistan, Sbihab-ud-Din, Mahmud, was mar- 
tyred, and his brother, Amir ’Ali-i-Zahid' [a recluse, a holy 
man], ascended the throne. Still the government did not 
acquire stability, and he died. 


X. MALIK Tlj-UD-DiN, BINAL-TIGIN », KHWARAZMi. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was of the .same family 
as the Maliks [sovereigns] of Khwarazm. and was a son 
of one of the maternal uncles of Sultan, Khwarazm Shah® ; 
and, at the period that the Sultans of Ghur took Nishapur’, 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, with his cousin, Malik Firuz-i- 
I-yal-timish, came into Hindustan. 

At the time of the irruption of the infidels of Chin, and 
consequent calamities, this Taj-ud-Din was in the service 

of Bahrain Shah. In some copies of the text he is styled son of Harab, and 
simply Ma^imud-i-Harab in others. 

® See page 196. 

^ Neither of the.se persons is mentioned in Jahan-Ara as ruler in .^ijistan, 
but Binal-Tigin is. Rau?at-us-§a{a, copying from our author, of course men- 
tions the two first, but not the la.st. Shiha])-ud-Din, Matinnid, encountered 
Shah TJsman and Binal-Tigin, and was slain in battle ; but Fasih-i, under 
the events of the year 646 H., mentions a Malik ’All, nilct of Niraroz, having 
been put to death by Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kurt. 

® Nial-Tigin, in some copies and in some other works, is totally incorrect* 
The name, as above, is corroborated by other writers ; and, in the old copy of 
the text, the vowel points are also given. It appears to l>e an error of copyists 
writing for JUi 

^ Which is not said. Some copies have Sultans. Rau?at-uf-§afa says 
Sultan Muhammad. lie certainly was of the same tribe as tlie Khwlraj^m 
Shah! rulers. 

* See under reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din. Ghurfy Section XVTT. 
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of Malik Karim-ud-D!n, Hamzah, at N5g-awr* of Siwaliklk 
All at once he sought an opportunity, slew Khwaiah 
Najib-ud-Din ; and an elephant, which was therdy he sent 
on in advance*, and then set out towards UghcIXah*, and 
joined Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Kubajah*. When Sultan 
Jalal-ud-D!n, Mangabarnt, Khwarazm Sh ah, reached the 
territory of Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, left O chch ah 
and went and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. He accompanied 
him into the territory of Kirraan ; and, in that country, 
the district of Khuk and Luk® was entrusted to his chaise. 

As the rival Maliks of Nfmroz were struggling against 
each other, the grandson of Na^ir-ud-Din, Jsman, whom 
they styled by the name of Shah, sought as tance from 
the Malik^ of Kirman, who was the chamberlain, Burak, 
Khita’i. He despatched Malik Taj-ud-I n, Binal-Tigin, 
to Neh, to his aid, in the year 622 H., and, when he reached 
that place, he rendered him assistance, and assumed the 
authority himself, and took possession of the territory and 
city of Neh on his own account®. 

A body of people from the city of Sistan presented 
themselves before him, and sought his help and assistance, 
saying that, as they had killed® Malik Shihab-ud-D!n, and 

2 The proper mode of spelling this word, on the authority of the Shams-ul- 
Lughat and others, is jpe — Nag-awr ; and Siwalikh is said to have been tlie 
name applied to the territory. Karim-ud-Din was the governor of the pro- 
vince. 

* This sentence is the same in all the copies of the text on v/hich dependence 
can be placed. He slew Karim-ud-Din, and carried off a number of horses 
and several elephants. 

^ Written — Uchchah, and at times — Ushshah, according to native 

authorities ; but which English writers have turned into Uch and Ooch. 

* See Section XX., the third raler. 

* In the majority of copies these words are thus written, but in some 
copies they are Juk and Kulk, Juk and Luk, and Hiik and Kurk or Kark, 
and Khuk and Kuk. These places are not mentioned in Mas ALIK WA 
Mamalik. The Gm>k of modern maps probably. 

? Styled Burak Sian in one or two espies of the text. He was the brother 
of Taniko of Tamz, the Amir-ul-Umra of Gur Khan, who was defeated in 
battle and taken prisoner by Sultan Muhammad, Khwaraz m Shah. See under 
the tenth sovereign. Section XVI. 

« All the copies of the text, with two exceptions, say he did render assistance 
to SJiah ’Usman ; but the only assistance he appears to have afforded was in 
joining Sjiah ’Ugman to overcome his rival, Shah Mahmud ; and, after the 
latter’s defeat and death, Binal-Tigin showed no further regard of respect to 
'Ugman, but took possesion of the country for himself. 

* See note ^ p. 199. 
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Sistan remained without a ruler, he should take Shah ’Usman 
to Sistan and set him up there. Taj-ud-DIn, Binal-Tigin, 
accordingly moved to Sistan, took possession of the 
city, and brought the territory of NImroz under, his own 
sway. 

At this juncture, Malik Rukn-ud-DIn, of Khaesar* of 
Ghur, despatched this, his dependent, Minhaj-i^Saraj, from 
iShur, on a mission to Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Binal-Tigin. The 
author found him at the city of Farah, in DawarU, and 
waited on him ; and a firrh compact was concluded. 

After returning from thence, and reaching Ghur again, 
between Malik Taj-ud-DIn and the Mul^idah heretics 
hostility arose, and an engagement ensued between them, 
and he was defeated. After this, he returned to Sistan 
again, and overthrew a body of Kha rijI schismatics who 
had revolted against him. 

In the year 623 H., the author of this work was des- 
patched a second time*, and he proceeded again to his pre- 
sence ; and, after that, Taj-ud-DIn came himself into Ghur. 
and took possession of the fortresses of Tulak and Isfirar ; 
and, in this same year, after his return from NImroz, the 
author had .occasion to undertake a journey into Hind. 

In the year 625 H,, an army of Mughals advanced into 
the territory of NImroz a second time ; and Taj-ud-DIn, 
Binal-Tigin, was invested within the walls of the fortress 
of Arg'* of Sistan. For a period of nineteen months he 

* This journey is again referred to by our author towards the end of his work, 
under the heading “Downfall of the Mulahidahs,” Section XXIII. ; and this 
place is again mentioned, but is there written in two different ways — Kliaesar 
and Khai^r. 

» This word is used in all the copies of the text, with one exception, 
which has [darue or daru-i]. This can scarcely refer to the district of 
Dawar [not Dawari], which lies more to the east. In the Masalik wa 
Mamalik the tsalj [wadi is a valley, low-lying ground, &c.] of FarSh is 
mentioned ; but this is an Arabic term, not a proper name. The “ compact” 
here referred to could not have been very “firm,” as may be seen from a more 
detailed account of these journeys of the author, under the head of “ DownfiiH 
of the Mulahidahs,” towards the end of the Section above mentioned. 

* The author contradicts himself, not an unusual thing, in the Section referred 
to in the previous note, which see. 

* The Burhan-i-Ka-Ji’ says, one of the meanings of the word Atg is “a 
dtadel,” but that it is also the name of a fortress in the ierritofy, .not the dty, 
of Sistan. See note®, p. 34, and the account of the investment of Sistan 
[as our author calls it] by the Mugials in Section XXIII., where the situation 
of this fortress is mentioned. 
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defended the place ; and the whole of his followers with him 
in that stronghold, consisting of Gliuris, Tulak!s, Sigizis®, 
and Turks, all perished. Taj-ud-Din himself received an 
arrow in one of his eyes, and he straightway fell from the 
battlements to the ground, and became a captive to the 
Mughals. 

The fortress was taken, and the remainder of the people 
within the walls were martyred ; and Taj-ud-D!n, Binal- 
Tigin, was brought from Sistan to the fortress of Safhed 
Koh®, and at the foot of the walls of that castle they mar- 
tyred him. The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

* See fourth paragraph to note pp. 183-4. 

® Also called Sufed-Koh. Our author was once detained within the walls of 
his fortress by Binal-Tigin, 



SECTION XV. 


THE KURDlAH MALIKS OF SHAM. 

Minhaj-I-SarAj, Jurjani, the humblest of the servants of 
the threshold of the Most High, begs to mention, that, as 
an account of the Maliks of the East and West, both infidel 
and of the true faith, has been detailed and recorded, to the 
best of his ability and power, and a small portion, in a 
condensed form, has also been related from the annals of 
the Maliks of ’Ajam and the East, this work has been 
embellished [!] with a description of the Maliks of Sham. 
Mi§r, Hijaz, and Yaman, who were Sultans in Islam, and 
Maliks and warriors of the true faith, of great renown, and 
who, subsequent to the Sanjari and Saljuki dynasties, held 
sway over those countries. He has done so in order that 
the readers of this Tabakat, when these pages come under 
their observation, may remember the author with a pious 
benediction, and the Sultan of the Musalmans with a 
prayer for the stability and permanency of his sovereignty 
and dominion, and the increase of his conscientiousness 
and beneficence. 


I SULTAN NfjR-UD-DiN, MAHMOD-I-ZANGj‘. 

Sultan Nur-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Zangi, was one of the 
Ata-baks of Mau§il ; and the Ata-baks of Mau§il were 

1 Suljan Nur-ud-Din was not the first of this dynasty, neither was he a Kurd, 
nor one of the Ata-baks of Maiusil, but, by our author’s own account, “the 
descendant of a Turk ofShita;” and yet he places him at the head of the 
dynasty which he calls the Kurdiah Maliks of Sh am ! In this Section, above 
all the others in his work, and that is saying a good deal, he has greatly ex- 
posed his ignorance ; and appears to have concocterl, out of his own fertile 
imagination, the greater part of what he lias here adduced, beyond what he 
heard of the rulers of Mau§il and Sham from a fugitive at Lakhnautf, in 
Bengal, who called himself one of their descendants. 

The 6rst of this dynasty was ABU SA’ID-I-AI^-.SANI^UR [turned into 
ASCANSAR by Gibbon], son of ’Alxl-ullah, styled the ^ajib, and Ibn-i* 


n 7 
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descendants of slaves of Suljtan Sanjar ; and this bondman 
of Sanjar, who was the first Malik of Mau^il, was a Turk 
of Khita. 

This relation the author heard, in the city of Lakhnauti, 
from one of the descendants of that family, and the son of 
one of the Lords of Mau§il himself. In the country of 
Hindustan, and at the capital, Dihli, he was known as the 
Khudawand-Zadah of Mau§il. He was of the same pro- 
genitors* as the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa_ ud- 
Din [I-yal-timish]*. 

IHajib, according to some. In 478 H., the year before Sanjar was born^ Taj-ud- 
Daulah, Abu Sa^fd, surnamed Tutigli, son of Alb-Arsalan, the Salju^c, gained 
possession of Halab and its dependencies. A](c-San^cur, who was one of his 
brother’s slaves, in whom he placed great dependence, he made his Deputy 
there. Taj-ud-Daulah-i-Tutigh at this time resided at Damash^:. A^:- 
San^ur became disaffected, and Tutish marched against him ; and, in a battle 
which took place between them, near Halab, in 487 H., AV-San^ur was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son, ’IMAD-UD-DIN, ZANGI, who had 
previously held the government of Baghdad under Sultan Mahmud, son of 
Mu^iammad, son of Malik Shah. Salju^f ; but, in 521 H. [some say 522 H.], 
through the efforts of the Kdiallfah of Baghdad, Mustarshid, ’Imad-ud-Din, 
Zangi, was appointed t6 the government of ’Irak-i-’Arab, the capital of which 
was Mau.sil — so called from being situated between ’IraV and the Jazirah 
[Mesopotamia], and derived from the ’Arabic — and Sultan Mahmud 
sent two of his sons, Alb-Arsalan and Farruih Shah, to Zangi to be brought 
up; hence he was styled Ata-bak or Preceptor. In the same year he took 
Halab, and, in 523 H. , the fortress of Himar, in Kurdistan, which he razed, 
and erected a fortress in place of it, which he named after himself, and it is 
still known as ’Imadiah. Pie acquired sway over the greater part of Sham, 
Diyar-i-Bakr, the Jaza’ir, and Mausil. Zangi was slain while besieging the 
fortress of Ja’bar. Pie was killed, some say, by his own slaves, in Muharram 
[Yafa’I says in Rabt’»ubAkhir], 541 h. We now come to Nur-ud-DIn, whom 
our author places as first of the Kurdi§h sovereigns of Sham. 

On the death of Zangi, his two sons, Saif-ud-Dfn-i-Ghazi. and ABU-L- 
?:ASIM, NUR-UD-DiN, MAHMUD, styled AL-MALIK-UL-’ADIL [the 
Just Malik], divided their father’s dominions among them. The former took 
Mau§il and its dependencies, and the latter Sham^and its dependencies. Nur- 
ud-Din proceeded to Halab, and began to extend his authority. In 549 H. he 
gained possession of DamaghV^ his power and dominions were greatly 
extended. He also gained possession of Him§, ^amah, Manbij, Ba’albaV,"" 
and other fortresses in the territory of Rum, and numerous strongholds in the 
country of the Parangs [the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem], more than fifty in 
number in all. He sent the Amir, Asad-ud-Din, Sherd- Koh, on three dif- 
ferent occasions into Mi?r ; and, on the third occasion, galah-ud-Din, Yusuf, 
became the Deputy of iJur-ud-DIn in that country. Sec under §alab-ud-DIn, 
p. 214. 

* The word used is ^ another signification of which, but not applicable 
here I think, is the affinity between two men who have married two sisters. 

* And so the first — the Turk of Shit^ — is here made A'urdj^ while his 
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This KhudSwand-Zadah stated to the author, that the 
whole of his ancestors were descendants of a slave of Sanjar 
Shah ; and, that he himself was the eighth in descent from 
that Turk of Khita previously mentioned. 

In short, Sultan Nur-ud-Din, who was Malik of Sham, 
was a just and conscientious monarch, and did a great deal 
of good. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels, and engaged in many conflicts with them. A 
number of Maliks [chieftains], Kurds, Turks, ’Ajamis, and 
’Arabs were in his service. 

Sultan Nur-ud-Din left numerous marks of his goodness 
behind him in the territory of Sham\ and reigned for 
very many years*. 

At the time of his death he left one son, named ’Alt, 
who succeeded him. 


II. MALIK-U5-§ALIH, ’ALi«, SON OF MAHMOD-I-ZANGi. 


Malik- us-Salih, ’Alt, ascended the throne of Sham at the 

city of Damashk ; and the great nobles and chieftains paid 

tnt, 

brother Turk — the slave king of Dihli — is turned into “a Paidn,” i. 
Af gh an, by Dow and his copyists. Af^al, 

** Nur-ud-Din reigned for a considerable time in great grandeur and gk 
and the laudable course of his life, and his conduct towards his people, weib 
such that he was accounted, by them, as one of the saints ; and it is said, that 
prayers, offered up before his tomb, are effectual. He founded a great hospital 
at DamashV, and a university or college, and died in the month of Shawwal, 
569 H., but some say in 568 H., when leading an army towards Mi§r against 
§ala]^-ud-Din, who had become disaffected. Ibn-i-Khalkan says he died in 
the citadel of Dama^^. 

* His descendant, apparently, did not know how long his ancestor reigned. 

• Nur-ud-Din does not appear to have had any son called ’Alt ; but certain 
it is that he was not succeeded by one of that name, as our author states, but 
by his son ISMAIL, entitled MALIK- U§-§AL 1 H, then a mere child, being 
only in his eleventh year. §alah-ud-Din, at first, read the Ehutbah for him, 
and coined the money in his name, as he had done for his father previously ; 
but in 570 H., the year after his accession, when in his twelfth year, §alati-ud- 
Din, taking advantage of his extreme youth, brought an army before DamaghVt 
and seized upon it and the greater part of Sham, leaving nothing to his bene- 
factor’s son but the city of Halab and its environs, to which place Malik -u§- 
§alil3i retired. He dwelt there till 577 H., when he died in his nineteenth 
year, much regretted by the people for his virtues ; and, with him, this branch 
terminated. 


If this account be compared with our author’s, the absurdity and incoitt 
ness of his statements will be sufficiently apparent, more particularly th 
confined in the last paragraph of his account of them. Of the Ata-baka 
Mau§il and several other dynasties, he gives no account. * 
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allegiance and submission to him ; and the districts around 
Sham, and Halab, and Diyar-i-Bakr, came under his sway. 

When intimation of the decease of Sultan Nur-ud-Din 
reached Mi§r-*-and at this time the sovereignty of Mi§r 
had passed to Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf — as he owed 
a heavy debt of gratitude for favours conferred, Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din determined to proceed from Mi§r to the 
presence of Malik-u§-Salih, pay his obeisance to him, and 
perform the forms of condolence, and congratulate Malik- 
u?-Salih on his succession to the dominion of Sham, and 
then return again. 

He set out from Mi§r [accordingly] with a body of troops 

and conducted it to Sham ^ ; and, as soon as he reached 

the frontier of that territory, information of his arrival was 

brought to Damashk. The heart of Malik-u§-Salih was 

filled with affright and consternation, and he asked advice 

of everybody as to what he ought to do. There was a 

servant of MaIik-u§-Salih, who had also been an old follower 

of his father, Sultan Nur-ud-Din, who was named Aymin, 

and he said to Malik-u§-Salih : — “ It is advisable, when 

comes, to turn your face towards Halab and 

sent twoecd thither, and relinquish Damashk and Sham to 

up ; hej^ since fear of him has taken root in people’s hearts, 
^alab, 

7 A novel mode of expressing his gratitude. A traitor in Damaght, who 
had lx)en gained over by §alah-ud-Din, gave out that Sala^i-ud-Din was coming 
merely to adjust the affairs of the child. Our author either forgets to allude to, 
or did not know of, the hostilities that look place between §alah-ud-Din and 
Saif-ud Dfnd-Ghazt the latter of whom sent his troops to aid his brother 
’Izz-ud-Din, Mas’ud [they were sons of Maudud, sons of Zangt, cousins of 
Malik -u§-§aliti], who advanced to Halab, and, taking his cousin Malik-u§- 
galih and the latter’s troops with him, marched to give battle to §alah-ud- 
Dfn, The latter offered peace, which ’Izz-ud-Dln refused ; and, in Ramazan 
of 570 H., a battle took place near Hamah, in which §ala!ti'-ud-Dfn was 
victorious. After this, Malik-uf-§aliti entered into terms with him for Halab 
and some other places. Further hostilities took place between Saif-ud^Din-i- 
Sljazi, supported by his brother, and — but I might fill a volume by merely 
naming our author’s misstatements, and other important matters which he 
has left out, without giving any details of the facts. He omits nothing that is 
childish and ridiculous ; the ball, for example, overshadowing the sun [p. 215], 
the rings for the Christian captives [p. 221], and such like nonsense : it is the 
important events only that he eschews. §alah-ud-Dfn subsequently endeavoured 
further to ‘‘express his gratitude,” by attempting, in 571 H.,to gain posses- 
sion of Halab. He remained a long time before it, without being able to 
take it. At last, a daughter of the late Sultan Nur-ud-Din was made over to 
him, and, fpr her sake, he left Malik-u§-§aliti unmolested. 
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He has great resources and a large army, and he is able 

to reduce the territories under his sway. He is likewise 

legitimately born, and has a well-disposed mind, and will 

respect your rights and the gratitude he owes to your 

father. If you should enter into hostilities with him, you 

have neither the means nor the power to oppose nor to 

resist him.” The opinion of Malik-u§-Salih was in accord 

with this fact ; and he left Damashk, and retired to Halab, 

and consigned the territory of Sham into the hands of 

Salah-ud-Din. 

♦ • 

Malik-u§-Salih passed the remainder of his lifetime at 
Halab : and Salah-ud-Din served him in all honour and 
reverence, guarded his rights, and, in the observance of the 
laws of good faith, and the fulfilment of his engagements, 
he failed neither to observe nor to neglect the most minute 
thing. 


III. MALIK AIYCB, son OF ^ADI*. 

This Malik Aiyub, son of Shad!, and his brother, Malik 
Asad-ud-Dtn, were two brothers, and sons of one of the 

* The correct titles and name of §ala]^-ud-Din’s father were Malik-ul-Affal, 
Najm-ud-Din, Abu-Laghkar-i-Aiyub. 

Shadi. their father, son of Mardan, was bom in a village of Afarbaijan, 
and belonged to a Kurdish tribe, which he left and proceeded to Baghdad, 
with his two sons, Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh, and Najm-ud-Din, Aiyub. The 
sons entered the service of Bahruz, the prefect of Baghdad, and were entrusted 
by him with the charge of the fortress of Takrit, and there Shadt died. His 
tomb was still to be seen there when Yafa’i wrote ; and within the walls of 
that stronghold §ala|i-ud-Din was bom. The brothers continued there for a 
considerable period ; and, at the time when ’Imad-ud-Dfn, Zangf, in 526 H., 
came to the aid of Sultan Mas’ud, Salju^i, and his brother Saljulf Shah, and 
his Ata-bak, ^arajah, the cup-bearer, were routed, Zangi passed the Tigris 
near the fort of Takrit, by means of boats provided by thel brothers. Subse- 
quently, Asad-ud-Din having slain a person, they had. to leave the fortress of 
Takrit, and they proceeded to Maugil, and presented themselves at the Court 
of Zangi. He received them with great favour, and bestowed fiefs uj^n each 
of them. 

Subsequently, when Zangi was assassinated, and his son, Saif-ud-Dtn-i- 
Qhui, succeeded him as ruler over Maufil, Najm-ud-Din-i-Aiyub, who had 
been assigned the territory of Ba’albak by Zangi, finding Saif-ud-Din-i-Ghazt 
unable to protect him, had to give it up, and went and entered the service of 
the then ruler of bama§h^< named Majir-ud-Din, ArtuV [Artukiah], who gave 
h».n a fief. Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. Aiyub’s brother, went to and 

took service under Nur-ud-Din, Mahmud, Saif-ud-Din’s brother, who had 
seen the honour with which he had been treated in his father’s time, and he 
msed Asad-ud-Din to the highest position amo^ his nobles; and, at the 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sham ; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sultan Nur-ud- 
Dln. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghrab and of Sham, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi. departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him : first, Malik Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf ; second, Malik ’Adil-i-Abu-Bikr ; third, Shahan- 
shah ; and fourth, Saif-ul-Islam® : and Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shad!, as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiyub*. 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, ‘Malik Asad-ud-D!n ; and the first person among 
them [sic in MSS.] who became sovereign of Mi§r was this 
same Asad-ud-Din ; and the first one who acquired sove- 
reignty in Sham was Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Aiyub, 
as will, please God, be hereafter recorded 

IV. MALIK ASAD-UD-DlN *, SON OF ^ADI, IN MI§R.« 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrab! ’Alawis laid claim to the Khilafat^ 

taking of DainasliV» Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. and §alati-ud-Din, were in 
Niir-ud-Din’s service ; and the former held the government of Hims. 

® Abu Lashkar-i- Aiyub had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, are as follow : — i. Amir-Nur-ud- 
Daulah, Shahan-Sliah. 2. Malik-ul-Muag^am, Shams-ud-Daulah, Turan 
Shah. 3. Malik-un-Na§ir, §alab-ud Dm, Yusuf. 4. Malik-ul-*Adil, Saif- 
ud-Din [Daulah], Abu Bikr, Muhammad. 5. Malik-ul-*Aziz, Zahir-ud-Din, 
Abu Faras-i-Tu^-Tigin, Saif-uMslam. 6. Taj-ul-Muluk, Majd-ud-Din — 
the least in years, the greatest in learning and accomplishments. 

^ Any one reading this would imagine that Aiyub had been an independent 
ruler iu Sham, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
Din, and before §alah-ud-Din rose to power ; but neither of these is the fact. 
Aiyub merely held Ba’albaV: of Zangi and another fief under his son. See 
note page 215. 

* Here is another specimen of an author who ** narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements, and the accuracy of his knowledge. He begins this Section with 
an account of the Kurdish rulers of §ham and Misr, the two first of whom 
were Turks, and the third never reigned at all ; while he himself states, subse- 
quently, that the fourth was the first Kurd that ruled in Mi§r, and the fifths the 
first Kurdish ruler of Sljam ! 

* His correct name and titles are Abu-l-]^aris, Sher-i Koh [the Lion of the 

Mountains], Asad-ud-Df^^i, surnamed Al-Malik.ul-Man§ur. , 

* Nearly three hundred years before Nur-ud-Dm. despatched Asad-ud- 
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nd brought an army from Maghrab into Mi^r, and wrested 
t out of the hands of the governors and nobles of the 
Abbasi Khalifahs. 

The chief of them was named Al-Munta§ir* ; and some 
heologians regard them as Karamitahs. The territory of 
Mi§r had continued in the possession of his descendants 
ip to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Mi§r, and plundered and sacked the country. The 'Alawis 
of Misr had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels ; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din of Sham. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shad!, to proceed into Mi^r, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country*. 

Din into Misr, viz. in 296 H. In 351 H. they removed from the territory 
styled Maghraby and took up their abode in the former country. 

* Abu-Tamim-i-Sa’d, Al-Mustan^r B’illah, was the eighth of ^e Isma- 
’ilfans or Fatimites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded Kahirah 
upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustan§ir succeeded to the Etdafat. All 
the copies of the text have “Muntasir.” 

® Our author’s statements here are totally incorrect. Asad-ud-Din, Sh erd* 
Koh, was despatched into Mi?r — or more correctly Diyar-i-Mi§riah, for Mi§r 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and Yafa’i and others make this 
distinction — upon three diflferent occasions. The first occasion was in this 
wise : Sha’iir. the Wazir of Mi§r, who held the chief power, for the Isma’ilian 
Sialifahs appear to have possessed little authority, had been ousted from 
office by a powerful rival, Zir-gham byname, who obtained the chief authority, 
and put Sha’ur’s son, Tae, to death. On this, Sha’ur came to the presence of 
Nur*ud-Din to solicit his aid in restoring him to power ; and, in Ramadan, 
558 H. [according to some in 559 h.], Nur-ud-Din despatched a numerous 
army into Mi§riah for the purpose, under Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. and 
§alati-ud-Din, his nephew, accompanied him. 

The objects of Nur-ud-Din, in sending this expedition, were twofold. One 
was to aid Sha’ur. and the second was his desire to know the exact state of the 
affairs of that country, as he had been informed that there was really no ruler 
in it, and that it might be easily annexed. Asad was therefore selected to 
command, as Nur-ud-Din had implicit confidence in him. He accordingly’ 
entered the Mi^riah territory in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 559 H. [some say in 558 H.], 
and Zir-g^am was pul to death, his head placed on a spear, and his body left 
to the dogs and jackals ; but his remains were subsequently buried. Sha’ur 
again assumed the Wazir-ship, but, finding the presence of Asad and his army 
irksome, and fearing treachery on Asad’s part, he sought an alliance with the 
Farangs [Latin Christians of Jerusalem] to counteract it. Asad in consequence 
was unable to hold his own in the Misriah territory, and he accordingly retired 
into Sham again and returned to Damagh^:, and entered it in Zi-Hijjah, 559 h. 
[some say in 558 H.] Asad-ud-Din’s thoughts, however, were concentrated on 
Migriah, and he was constantly pondering the subject. Sha’ur. becoming 
aware of his ambition and covetous designs, entered into a treaty with the 
Farangs to aid him, ii> case of need, against the ruler of Sham. 

On the news of these negotiations reaching the ears of Nur-ud-Din and 
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Malik Asad-ud>Din preferred a request to the Sultan 
that he would appoint Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, his nephew, to 
accompany him on the expedition. This was granted ; and 
Malik Asad-ud-Din, along with §alali-ud-Din, set out from 
Sham towards Mi§r. 

When they reached the frontier of that country, the 
infidel Afranj, having gained information of the arrival of 
the troops of Sham, reined in the bridle of their audacity, 
and they halted in that part <5f the country which they had 
then reached. 

The troops of Sham entered the territory of Migr, and 
acquired predominance over it ; and, as they possessed 
great power and magnificence, the 'Alawis of Misr became 
timid of them, and repented of ever having sought their 
assisjtance, as they were not sufficiently strong to hinder 
them 4the Shamts] from the usurpation of power and 
authority over the country. 

The Sayyid, who filled the masnad of the Khilafat in 
Mi§r, had a Wazir, who bore the name of Sha-ur, and he 
summoned him privily, and commanded that he should 
write a letter, secretly, to the infidel Farangs, and tell 
them “ neither we nor our troops will render any help to 
the Shamts. and we will not send them sufficient succour. 
It behoveth you to advance upon them : put forth your 
strength, and drive them out of this country, and all the 

Asad, they consulted together, and the former, fearing lest the Farangs might 
gain a footing in Mi§riah, and thereby acquire dominion over the whole of tUe 
parts adjacent, determined to despatch Asad with a large army againsi §ha’ur, 
which commenced its march in Rabf’-ul-Awwal, 562 H., and §alab-ud-Din 
attended him, being in his service. 

Sha^ur. on this movement, called in the Farangs ; and, with those allies, 
encountered Asad and his forces in several engagements, but without decisive 
advantage on either side. Nur-ud-Din now created a diversion by sending a 
force against the Farangi territory, and succeeded in taking Montreal 
The news of this having reached Almeric [ ^], king of Jerusalem, an accommo- 
dation was entered into by the contending parties, under the agreement that 
not a man of either the Shamfs or Farangs should remain in the Mifriah 
territory, and thjat both armies should retire into their respective countries, 

Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. in 564 H,, again advanced into the Mi§riah 
territory, accompanied by his nephew, §alah-ud-Din, and a large army, and 
sought to subdue it, §alah-ud-Din succeeded in getting possession of Iskan- 
dariah, but Sha’ur invested him thereimwith the forces of Misr, and Asad had 
to evacuate Sa’id and march to his succour. At last a peace was come to, and 
Asad and §alah-ud-Din returned to Sham again. For an account of the third 
expedition see note ^ page 212. 
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spoil taken from them shall be yours.” In short, the 
Mii^rts sought, by such like treachery, to betray the army 
of Sham into the hands of the troops of the infidels of Rum ' 
and the Farangs®. 

In accordance with the solicitation contained in the letter 
referred to, the Farang infidels advanced upon the forces of 
Sham to give them battle, and drive them out of Mi§r. 
The army of the infidel Farangs amounted to 80,000 men, 
and that of Sham numbered 700 horse*. 

When the two armies came into contact with each other 
and the conflict and struggle began, the troops of Sham, 
on account of the smallness of their numbers, were unable 
to withstand their opponents ; and, as a matter of necessity, 
they were discomfited, and fled, fighting, from the gate of 
Mi§r until they reached a place which is called Talbis. 
This place had a fortified wall all round it, and a citadel ; 
and, in it, they sought shelter, and they shut themselves up 
within the walls. The troops of the infidel Farangs com- 
pletely surrounded it, pitched their camp, and commenced 
their preparations for taking the place. 

When the Sham! forces perceived the extreme danger 
they were in, and that they were completely invested, 
besides the treachery of the ’Alawis of Misr, they all, of one 
accord, deliberated together, and discussed a plan of escape. 
Malik Asad-ud-Din and Salah-ud-Din told them, saying ; 
— “ The plan of saving yourselves consists in staking your 
lives ; in victory or death.” They all, accordingly, agreed 
together ; and, placing their hands within the open grasp of 
confidence, and with full trust in the Most High and Holy 
God, they, having quite resigned themselves to sacrifice sweet 
life if necessary, suddenly and unawares, issued from the 
place and commenced fighting the infidels, as by orthodox 
law prescribed : and heavenly succour came to their aid ; and, 
according to the promise of Him who promised victory to 

No troops whatever of the Greek empire were employed on the occasion ; 
but, the fact is, our author was not acquainted with his subject at all, and has 
concocted much nonsense. 

® The words Afranj and Farang are often used here indiscriminately* 

® On the preceding page he says Asad-ud-Din’s troops acquired predo- 
minance over the territory of Misr,” and Sha’ur had to call in the Christians 
to expel them, and immediately after tells this impudent falsehood. A very 
trustworthy writer certainly ! 
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the true believers, He sent succour, and the araiy of the 
infidels was put to the rout, and the defenders of the truth 
gained the victory ; and from that place to the gate of 
Mi§r*, and in the vicinity, and in the parts round about, 

, ** * The cause of the third expedition was that, in 564 H., the Farangs [King 
Almeric and the Hospitallers, a/D. 1168] invaded the Mifrtah territory, 
intending to seize it for themselves. They marched to Balbis [the ancient 
Pelusium], took it, and put the inhabitants to the sword. Again Sha*ur 
sought aid from Nur-ud-Din, who, fearing the Farangs and their designs, and 
possessing vast resources, sent a countless army [not 700 horse probably] thither 
under Asad-ud-DIn, who, on this occasion, took with him his brethren [sic in 
MS.] and kinsmen, including §^lati-ud-Din. The account of the advance of 
this host having been conveyed to the Farangs, they desisted from further 
operations, evacuated Balbis, and retired from the country, pressed hard in 
their retreat by Nur-ud-Din’s Turkmans. The author, from whom I have been 
taking these extracts chiefly, says, ‘‘ §alat-ud-Din told me himself that he 
[§alab-ud-Din] did not accompany his uncle of his own choice ; and further, 
that Sfea’ur used to promise to defray all the expenses of this expedition, under- 
taken on his account ; but he did not fulfil his promises, and sometimes he 
would be with the Farangs, and at times he would be with the Amir [Asad- 
ud-Din]. Fearing the perfidy and double-dealing of ShaTir. Amir Asad 
resolved to seize him ; and, one day, when ShaTir, attended with drums and 
trumpets and banners, as is the custom with the Wazfrs of Mi§r, mounted and 
set out with a cavalcade to visit Asad-ud-Din, the latter also mounted and 
rode forth to receive him ; but, when they met, he seized Sha’ur by the collar, 
and gave a sign to his own foUowers to secure him. 'This was done, and 
Sha^ur was detained as a prisoner in a tent. Shortly after, a body-servant 
arrived from the sovereign of Mi§riah [Abu Muhammad -i-*Abd-ullah, entitled 
’A?id, the last of the IsmaTlis of Egypt] signifying his desire that the head of 
Sha^ur should be sent to him. This w^as in accordance with the custom of 
the country, that any one who, by force, seized the Wazir^s person, and cut off 
his head and sent it to the ruler, should have the robe of Wazir-ship forthwith 
brought to him ; and, according to that custom, Asad cut oflf the head of 
Sha'ur [had it cut off] and sent it, and on the same day he assumed the robe 
of Wazir-ship, and the supreme direction of the affairs of the country/^ This 
occurred 1 7th of Rabi ’-ul- Akhir, 564 H. 

Another account of the events ending in the death of SJia’ur, quoted in 
YafaT, is not unworthy of a brief record here, and, in all probability, is the 
most correct. When Asad-ud-Din reached the Mi§riah territory, and entered 
^fahirah on the 17th of Rabi'-ul-Aidiir, 564 H., ’A^id-i-’Abd-ullah, the last 
of the IsmaTli Khalifahs, on the Friday following, came forth and held 
an interview with Asad, and had him arrayed in a dress of honour, and treated 
him with great distinction. Asad now requested Sha’ur to disburse the 
expenses incurred on his account, which he had agreed to defray ; but Sha*ur 
delayed. Asad sent a person to him with a message, saying, " My troops, 
through want of their pay, are much incensed against you ; therefore be 
careful.^’ Sha^ur evinced no fear, and resolved to invite Asad to an entertain- 
ment in order to seize his person. This design having come to Asad’s know- 
ledge, Amir Tzz-ud-Din, one of Nur-ud-Din’s nobles, and §alat-ud-Din, 
agreed together to kill Sha^ur. and communicated the design to Asad, who for* 
bade them to do so. subsequently, in order to visit Asad, without any 
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tiicy made heaps of the slain. Praise be unto God I May 
victory ever be theirs ! 

The troops of Islam having gained such a victory, at 
once appeared before the gate of Mi§r. The Wazir of 
Mi§r, who was named Sha-ur. performed the ceremonies of 
going to receive them; but, as soon as the sight of that 
victorious Sultan*, Salah-ud-Din, fell upon him, he, in the 
presence of Malik Asad-ud-Dln, with his own august hand, 
struck off with his sword the wretched head from that 
accursed one’s body. 

The whole of the people of Mi§r and the forces of Sham 
agreed together, with one accord, to raise Malik Asad-ud- 
Din to the sovereignty ; and he became sovereign of Mi§r 
accordingly, and obtained the throne of that country*. 

The ’Alawts of Mi§r, without molestation or impediment, 
were placed in seclusion, and the I^utbah was read for 
them in the same manner as before^. 

The news of this success was despatched to Sham ; and 
the territory of Mi§r, together with its coasts and confines, 
was taken possession of by Malik Asad-ud-Din, who resided 
there for a considerable time ; and he died®. 

suspicion, came to the bank of the Nil, where his [Asad’s] tents were pitched 
to enable his followers to visit conveniently the tomb of Imam Shafi’f. Amir 
’Izz-ud-Dxn and §alati-ud-Din, after they had received Sha'ur. and the usual 
salutation of ‘‘Peace be unto thee,” &c., had passed — Asad was not present at 
the time — dragged him from his horse, upon which his followers fled. They 
then handcuffed him, and kept him a pri.soner in one of the tents, but did not 
dare to put him to death without the permission of Nur-ud-Din [Asad?]. In 
the meantime, ’A?id, the Isma’ilf, sent an order to put Sha’ur to death 
[according to the custom before mentioned], on which his head was cut off [by 
two slaves of Nur-ud-Din] and sent to ’A?id on a spear. After this, ’A^id 
summoned Asad-ud-Din to his presence, who went ; and the Wazfr’s robe was 
conferred upon him, with the title of Al-MaIik-ul-Man§ur, Amir-ul-Juyush* 

5 At this time this “victorious Sultan” was serving under his uncle, who 
was himself serving Nur-ud-Din, 

® Asad-ud-Din was not raised to the sovereignty, and 7 tever occupied the 
throne of Misr. For the refutation of this absurd and untrue statement, see 
preceding note 

^ At page 215 our author contradicts his own statement. 

« Asad did not enjoy his Wazir-ship very long, for on the 22nd [some say 
26th] of Jamadi-ul-Athir of the same year, two months and five days after he 
obtained it— a “ considerable time” truly— he died suddenly at K^ahirah. He 
was first buried there, but subsequently, according to his last wishes, his 
remains were removed to Madinah. The “Lion of the Mountains ” left a son, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, gher-i-Koh, entitled Al-Malik-ul-]^ahirah. When 
his father died, Suljan Nur-ud-Din of gbam, deprived him of the fief of 
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V. SULTAN 9ALAH.UD.D1N, yosuf, son of AIYOB-AL- 

KURDi. 

Sultan Salati-ud-Din was a great and illustrious monarch, 
and he waged holy wars and undertook many religious 
expeditions ; and the Kaisar of Rum and the infidel 
Farangs, he encountered in many conflicts. It was most 
probable, that in all his doings, and throughout the whole 
of his career, the sword of heavenly success and divine 
victory attended him. The territories of Sham. Kudst 
[the Holy Land], Mi^r, Hijaz, and Yaman®, all came under 
his rule. 

As the Most High God willed that, at this, the end 
of time^ His true religion should be manifested, and that 
the empire of Islam should be victorious, from every illus- 
trious family He made choice of one sovereign, His servant, 
and, by means of the key of holy war waged by him, 
caused the gates of conquest of the countries of the infidels 
to be thrown open. In the same manner as in the countries 
of the East He distinguished Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
^lammad-i-Sam, Shansabi [Shansabani], Ghuri, by great 
victories in the country of Hindustan, as far as the boun- 
daries of Chin ; in the territories of the West, and in the 
country of Sham, He made Sultan Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, 
the Kurd, exalted by the conquests of the territories of 
Maghrab, and of the Afranj*, so that great victories were 
achieved by him. 

He brought back again the realm of Mi§r from the hands 

Him? ; but, when §alah-ud-Din, his cousin, gained possession of Sham, he 
restored Him? to him, and there he died in 581 H. 

• §alah-ud-Din had an elder brother named Malik-ul-Muaggam, Shams-ud- 
Daulah, Turan Shah, and greatly esteemed by that Sultan. He employed 
him in an expedition into Yaman, and subsequently sent him into Nubah 
[Nubia of Europeans], and he was afterwards placed in charge of DamashV* 
He died in §afar, 576 H., and was buried in the Madrasah in sight of Damaghi, 
which he had himself fouiided. 

7 Our author has been as unsuccessful in foretelling the end of the world, 
as some others, his successors, who pretend to know the secrets of futurity and 
the will of Providence. 

® It is somewhat new to find that $ala];i>ud-Din made conquests in Europe. 
He does not mean conquests in Palestine or the Greek empire, for he mentions 
them a little farther on. This is merely another of his audacious falsehoods. The 
words he uses are, \j>y^ ]> o''®''* 
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of the Mi^rx ’Alawis, who were the chiefs and heads of the 
Batinah and Karamitah heretics, under the sway of the 
KhaUfahs of the house of 'Abbas ; and Kuds [the Holy 
City], 'Akkah [Acre], and a great portion of the territories 
of Rum, and Filigtin, he liberated from the hands of the 
infidel Farangs. 

The beginning of his career was this. When his father, 
Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi, departed this life®, he was in 
the service of his uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, as has been 
already stated in what has been previously recorded, and 
used to be constant in his attendance at the Court of Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din. He had acquired great fame for his manhood, 
his activity, and his sagacity. He had also become an 
associate with Sultan Nur-ud-Din in the game of Chaugan, 
and playing at ball on the course ^ 

One of the trustworthy has related after the following 
manner : — One day Salah-ud-D!n was engaged with Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din in the game at ball, and the ball fell between 
him and the Sultan. By his strength and agility, Salah- 
ud-Din, with one blow, bore away the ball from the Sultan 
in such a way, that, from the immense force with which 
his Chaugan struck it, the ball flew into the air so far that 
it became immersed in the light of the sun, and the shadow 
of it fell upon Nur-ud-Din". When the Sultan noticed this 
circumstance, his heart became so overpowered with wrath, 
that he threw down his Chaugan in a rage and left the 
course. This circumstance filled Salah-ud-Din with fear, 
and apprehension, and he began to conceal himself from 

* Here is another specimen of the false statements of our author, so “ trust* 
worthy.” Asad died in 564 H., and §alah-ud-Din’s father, Abu-La§hhar-i- 
Aiyub, joined his son in Egypt in the following year, when §alah*ud-Din hild 
succeeded to the Wazfr-ship held previously by his uncle. §alati-ud-Dm 
wished his father to accept the office, but Aiyub refused, saying, “The 
Almighty hath chosen thee, my son, for this office, and consequently no one 
else is worthy of it.” Aiyub was killed from injuries sustained by a fall from 
his horse, which threw him when he was viewing §alah-ud-l)in’s troops file 
past before the Bab-un-Nasr [the Na§r Gate] of Kahirah, on an expedition 
against Karak, in Zi-Hijjah, 567 H., about three years after Asad’s death. 
Aiyub entered K^hirah in Rajab, 565 H., and ’Afid, the Isma’ilian Etalifah, 
in order to gratify ?alah-ud-Din, came forth to receive his father, whom he 
treated with great reverence and distinction. 

» Sic in MSS. 

® Our author must have been a verjr simple-minded man indeed if he 
believed this ; but many of his statements are equally childish and absurd. 
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the Sultan’s sight, and seldom used to present himself to 
the Sultan’s observation. 

The author heard from Khwajah Muzhir, a merchant, 
that, at the period in question, one night Sultan Salah-ud- 
Din saw, in a dream, that he was in Mi|r, and that, at 
night, some people seized him, and took him away to the 
palace of the sovereign, and, having placed a tent-rope 
around his neck, they hung him up from the battlements of 
the palace. The terror which this produced awoke him 
from his sleep, and his apprehension became still greater 
than before, and he was constantly overwhelmed with 
anxiety®. Unexpectedly, the envoy from the ’Alawis of 
Mi§r arrived to solicit aid from Sultan Nur-ud-Din, as has 
been related previously. The Sulpn appointed Salah-ud- 
Din’s uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, to proceed thither, and he 
solicited that his nephew, Salah-ud-Din, should be allowed 
to accompany him. 

The latter was so overcome with fear, caused by this 
dream, that he went to an interpreter of dreams, and related 
the dream to him. The interpreter said : — “ May the sove- 
reignty of Migr be propitious ! Allow no anxiety to find a 
way into thy mind, for the Almighty God will make thee 
a great king.” On the strength of that interpretation, with 
a buoyant heart and with expanded hope, he reached Mi|r, 
where all those circumstances happened to him and to his 
uncle, as already stated. 

When his uncle died, the people of Mi?r and the troops 
of Sham were agreeable to his assuming the sovereignty, 
but he would not in any way assent to it^ When the 

• These are the exact words of our author ; but the story is related somewhat 
differently. “ One night, before he had gone to Mi§r, he saw in a dream that 
a party of people, having put a tent-rope about his neck, drew him up to the 
battlements of the metropolis of Misr by the neck. When Asad-ud-Din was 
about to proceed into that countiy, he used to endeavour to persuade §alat- 
ud-Dfn to accompany him ; but the latter, on account of this dream, which lie 
kept secret, used to manifest great disinclination to accede. At length, having 
communicated the dream to an interpreter of dreams, he was told that it sig- 
nified he should become ruler of that country, and after this he was quite 
willing to go.” 

Another of our author’s absurdities or wilful perversions of facts. After 
the death of Asad-ud-Din, his nephew, §aJlalj-ud-Din, was chosen Wazir, 
from among several candidates, by the Isma’ili Sialifah, ’A?id, as he con- 
sidered $alah-ud-Din rather weak in intellect, and less to be feared than the - 
others, in which he greatly deceived himself. Instead of seizing people’s 
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importunity of people, however, exceeded all bounds, 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din commanded, saying : — " I will comply 

pit)perty and effects, §alati-ud-Din began to appropriate their hearts, by 
making them his own ; and he likewise resolved to lead a new life, and 
renounced wine and women, riotous living and amusements, and other vicious 
practices. Having obtained the direction of the affairs of the country, §alah- 
ud-Din issued commands to read the Shntbah for Nur-ud-Din ; and the latter 
addressed him in all his communications as the Amir-i-Sipah-salar [’ Afid 
having previously given him the title of Malik-un-Na?ir]. As l^ala^i-ud-Dm 
acquired the attachment of the people, ’A?;id lost it ; and he now sent for his 
brothers, who were in the service of Nur-ud-Din, who would not allow them to 
go, mentioning, as his reason, his fear lest either of them should become hostile to 
his brother §alab-ud-Din, but the truth wasNur-ud-Din suspected his motives. 
However, when Nur-ud-Din subsequently despatched his troops' to operate 
against the Farangs, who had invaded the Mi^riah territory, he entrusted 
§alah-ud-Din’s elder brother, Shams- ud-Daulah, Tiiran Shah, with a com- 
mand in that army, but with orders that he was not to consider Yusuf [§alali-* 
ud-Din] as his younger brother, but as the lord of Misr, and his [Nur-ud- 
Din’s] lieutenant and representative ; and this order Turan Shah agreed to 
obey. 

Ibn Asir says, that, when §alah-ud-Din had become firmly established, Nur- 
ud-Din sent to command him to give up reading the iOiutbah for *Azid, and 
to read it for the ’Abbasi Khalifahs. §alah-ucl-Df n excused himself by saying 
that the people were well-inclined towards the present family, and he feared, 
if he obeyed, that an insurrection would take place. Nur-ud-Din, however, 
wrote the second and the third time to order him to do so, and §alab-ud-Din, not 
daring to disobey the reiterated commands of his suzerain, was in a dilemma, 
but it so happened that ’A?id was about this time taken ill. §alab-ud-Din 
now consulted vrith the chiefs and nobles as to what should be done ; but 
some said one thing and some another, and the difficulty was as great as 
before. At this juncture, a person of some note, named Amir-i-’Alim [Guzi- 
dah calls him Najm-ud-Din], an ’Ajami, who had come to Mi§r, offered to 
take the initiative, if permitted ; and, on the first Friday in the month of 
Muliarram, before the Khatib [the preacher who pronounces the Shutbah] 
entered the pulpit, this ’Ajamf got into it, and prayed for the ’Abbasf Khall- 
fah. Imam Musta?:! B’nur-Ullah. The Mi§ris who were present made no 
objection, and the next Friday §alab-ud-Din directed that tlie Khulbah for 
’A?id should be discontinued at !^ahirah and at Misr [the old capital], and that 
for Musta^i B’nur-Ullah adopted, and also in other parts of the Diyar-i-Mi«riah. 
The disorder of ’Azid had increased, and this matter was, in consequence, not 
communicated to him, because, in case he ever arose from his bed again, he 
would soon heaj of it, and if not, of what use was it to afflict him ? §ala]j-ud- 
Din took care, however, to separate the family, slaves, and dependents of ’A^id 
from each otlier, and to provide for the security of the dying man’s wealth and 
effects. Before his death, ’Azid sent for him ; but, fearing treachery, as he pre- 
tended, ?alab-ud-D!n did not go, and regretted it afterwards. ’A^iddied loth 
of Mubarram, 567 H. [Fa§ib-i says 565 H.], and the ’Ubaidx Isma’fli dynasty 
terminated. [According to Vertot vol. ii. p. 209, §alati-ud-Dln had the 
Ehalifah murdered in or out of his bath, and says it was narrated freely by 
the Christians, but that the Moslems were silent 0:1 the matter.] When the 
AbbaLsi Khalifah, AbMusta^i B’nur.UUah, received information that the 
iShutbah had been read for him in Mi§riah, he despatched Tmad-ud-Dfn, a 
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with your solicitations, on the stipulation that ]|iigu atten4 
to a request of mine.” To this demand of his they ifgmfied 
their assent. Suljan Salah-ud-Din commanded that they 
should assemble, on the morrow, in the great mosque, at 
which time he would make his request known to them, and 
accept the sovereignty of Mi§r. To this all pledged their 
faith ; and the next day they all assembled in the great 
mosque of Mi^r, and solicited that he would mention his 
request. 

Salah-ud-D!n demanded that they should give their alle- 
giance to the Khalifahs of the house of ’Abbas as the 
successors of the Prophet and chief patriarchs. The people 
all agreed to pledge their fealty to the house of ’Abbas ; 
and, at that time, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustazi 
B’amr-Ullah®, filled the office of Khaltfah, and the Khutbah 
was pronounced in the name of the 'Abbasi family. A 
despatch announcing this triumph was forwarded to Bagh- 
dad, the capital of the Khalifahs, together with the standard 
of the Farangs, inverted, and the flags of the Karamitah 
heretics, to the presence of the Khalifah, Al-Mustazx 
B’amr-Ullah. 

From the capital of Islam, Salah-ud-D!n received the 
title of Malik -un-Na§ir*, and he became sovereign of Mi§r ; 

venerable and illustrious dependent of the ^Abbas^ dynasty, to Sham, with 
rich dresses of honour for Nur-ud-Din — to the sovereign, not to his lieutenant, 
§alah ud-Din, — but robes of honour were also despatched to §alati-ud-Dm, 
together with black hangings for the pulpits of Mi§riah, as the Isma'ili 
colour was green. 

In 569 H. Nur-ud-Din directed ^ala^-ud-Din to assemble the forces of 
Mi§rfah, and march against the Christian territory, and invest Karak, and pro- 
mised to come himself likewise. §alah-ud-Din reported his departure 20th of 
Muharram, from ^j;;ahirah ; and Nur-ud-DIn, on receipt of his despatch at 
Dama§hV> marched towards Karak, and, having reached it, fully expected the 
arrival of §alah-ud-D!n and his forces. He was, however, too cunning to 
trust himself in the power of his master, and wrote excusing himself on 
account of pretended disaffection in Mi§rfah. Nur-ud-Din repeated his com- 
mands without avail, and had serious intentions of marching into the country 
and removing his disobedient lieutenant. Ibnd-Shadad gives a different 
account of this circumstance, which is tgo long for insertion here, and says it 
happened in 568 H. Nur-ud-Din died in 569 h, 

* Fa§ib-i says that, the first time the Kfi utbah was read in the Diyar-i- 
Mi?riah, it was read for Al-Mustanjid, who died in the beginning of the 
month of Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 566 H., but, subsequently, the news of his death, and 
the accession of his son Al-Musta?! B’nur-Ullah [not B’amr-Ullah] was received. 

® This statement is totally incorrect ; the title was conferred upon him by 
> T^ima’ili Khalifah, when §alal?-ud-Din became his Wazir, 
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and, at this time also, Sultan Nur-ud-Dtn died^ Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din marched into Sham, and assumed the throne 
of sovereignty, as has been previously stated. He con- 
ferred the [government of the] territory of Mi§r upon one 
of his sons, Malik-ul-’Aztz, and another son, Malik-ul- 
Afzal, he i^ominated to be his heir ; and upon his brother, 
Malik-ul-'Adil, he conferred the province of Diyar-i-Bakr. 

One of the most distinguished [persons] of the trust- 
worthy has related, that, when the news of the accession of 
Sulpn Salab-ud-Din reached the territories of Rum and 
the Kai§ars® of the Farangs, a countless army came from 
the country of the infidels, and advanced into Sham, and 
fought a battle with Sulpn Salab-ud-Din before the gate 
of Damashk*. The army of Islam was defeated and over- 
thrown, and the Sultan, flying before them, retired within 
the walls of the city of Damashk. The infidels pitched 
their camp before the gates of the place, and the Musal- 
mans sustained great calamity and misery. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din assembled the inhabitants of Dam- 

•• • • 

ashli: in a certain place, in order to induce them to pledge 
themselves to make holy war upon the infidels, and to 
attack them and drive them away. He deputed one of the 
godly 'Ulama to ascend the pulpit, to speak a few words 
in order to incite the people to holy warfare, and urge them 

? Nur-ud-Din did not die until 569 H., and the Khu^bah was read for the 
’Abbasis in 567 "H. 

® The plural form is used in all the copies of the text collated. 

® This assertion is totally false : during the whole of the reign of $alati-ud- 
Din, and the numerous battles that took place therein, no battle was ever fought 
before DamaghV between him and the Farangs. The rest of our author’s state- 
ment may be depended upon accordingly. It is something like 7<x> horse 
routing 80,000 Crusaders, and their dead lying in heaps for miles. Our worthy 
author probably considered, when he wrote this, that, as Hindustan was such a 
far-off country, he might make any statement for the glorification of the Mus- 
sulman faith with impunity. The great battles that took place during the 
reign of §alah*ud-Din, of course, are not mentioned, and were probably 
unknown to Minhaj-i-Saraj, who was “ so industrious in collecting information 
from ‘trustworthy persons,’ and who often [very I] mentions his authority for 
the facts he records ” — of which, probably, the matter of the rings for the ears 
of the Crusaders farther on is one. Our author has evidently been confused 
about the investment of Damaghk in the year 543 H., some years before Sul£an 
Nur-ud-Din obtained possession of it, when §alaii-ud-Din was in his eleventh 
year, and in the defence of which city his eldest brother, Amir Nur-ud-Daulah 
Shahan Sfeih. so greatly distinguished himself, and died of the wounds he 
received on that occasion. 
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to enter into conflict with the infidels’. The godly eccle- 
siastic, with all sincerity of heart, turned his face towards 
Salah-ud-Din, and said : — “ Oh, Salah-ud-Din, from thy 
mouth, thy tongue, and thy person, emanateth the effluvium 
of Satan's urine ! How canst thou expect that the Most 
High God will ratify thy vow ^ how can it be regarded as 
real and sincere ?” ^ 

This reproof, by the grace of God, took effect upon the 
august heart of Salah-ud-Din. He got up, and on the 
hand of that godly ecclesiastic he expressed contrition, and 
renounced wine and all other sins®. The people, with sin- 
cere eagerness and willingness, renewed to him their vows 
to undertake holy war; and from that very spot they 
turned their faces in the direction of the scene of holy 
warfare. The whole of the people issued from the city, and 
they fell upon the army of the infidels. The Most High 
God sent them heavenly assistance, and the enemies of the 
faith were defeated and overthrown, and such a vast num- 
ber of them were sent to Hell by the stroke of the sword 
of the defenders of the true faith, as cannot be numbered 
or computed*. The whole of the Maliks’ [princes]; and 


* §alati-ud-Din was too wise to trust to “the people” to make holy war, and 
defend his cities. He depended more upon his hardy troops, well knol^l”'* 
tHat rabble cannot be turned into soldiers at a nod of the 1^ 

* See beginning of note p. 216. Our author confouO.S Anes aij’ 

well as events. 

* §alali-ud -Din’s total overthrow, near ’As|^alan, at the head of an immense 
force by the sick king Baldwin IV. — ^at the time that §alah-ud-Din marched 
against Jerusalem in Nov. 1179 a.d. = 575 h., when Odo de St. Amand, the 
Master of the Temple, at the head of eighty of his knights rode through Salab-ud- 
Din’s Mamluk body-guard of a thousand picked men, in coats of mail and saffron 
coloured mantles, and penetrated to §alati-ud-I)in’s own tent, from which he 
with difficulty escaped almost naked, and had scarcely time to scramble up the 
back of a fleet dromedary and make for the desert — is an event which our 
author would scorn to chronicle. On this occasion, pigeons spread over Egypt 
the triumphant news of a victory, in order, as the Arab chroniclers say, ‘ ‘ io quiet 
the minds of the people," although scarcely one of the Egyptian army ever got 
back to Egypt again. Neither would our author condescend to chronicle the 
crushing defeat, inflicted upon Salah-ud-Din and his immense host, by Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, and his French and Burgundian allies, near Arsuf, in H91 A.D. 
=•587 H., nor the alacrity with which, soon after, he agreed to enter into a 
treaty with Richard [who had rebellion at home to crush], when his forces were 
in such a woeful plight, but the real state of his affairs unknown to the 
Christians. 

* The word Malik may mean king here ; and our author might have desired 
his readem to believe that all the kings of the Franks were made captive. 
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nobles, and chief personages among the Farangs were 
made captives. 

The Islamis having become victorious and triumphant, 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din directed every one to devise [means] 
for the disposal of the Farang captives. At last the Sultan 
determined to set the whole of them at liberty, and they 
were set free accordingly ; and he made them signify their 
repentance, and conferred gifts upon them. After they had 
departed to the distance of a day’s journey, they sent a 
representation to the Sultan, saying : — “ We are all your 
servants, set at liberty by you : send to each of us a ring 
that we may insert it in our ears®, and then we will depart.” 
The Sultan commanded that a sufficient number of rings 
should be prepared, of pure gold, sufficient to supply every 
one of them with one of the weight of one missal®; and they 
were sent to them, and the whole of the liberated captives 
inserted the rings in their ears, and they went away ; and 
of that host not one person ever again came to fight against 
the Sultan’s troops. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din became firmly established, and 
his illustrious deeds in Islam will endure. He reigned for 
a very long period, and died. He had six sons, whose 
titles were as follows^ : — Malik-uz-Zahir, Malik-ul-Afzal, 

Probably he heard something about ^ala^i-iicl -Din’s encounters with the Latin 
Christians and the battle of Tiberias, just before the capitulation of Jerusalem in 
583 H., and has confounded them with the investment of DamaghV by the 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VI L in 541 H., some years before the death of 
Zangf, Nur-ud-Din’s father, when §^la!(;i-ud-Din was about nine years old. 
He has made a precious hash of the account of the Kurdish rulers, and of 
§ala^i-ud -Din’s reign in particular. 

® Rings in the ears are emblems of slavery. Bigoted Mullas, like our author, 
stick at no falsehoods in their endeavours to enhance the deeds of their co- 
religionists ; but the ’Arab chroniclers of the Crusades are very different, and 
their writings, generally, bear the stamp of truth. I need scarcely say that 
their accounts are very different to our author’s, and that such an absurd state- 
ment will not be found in any of their writings. 

® He knows all about the rings and their weight, but he does not know how 
long §alah-ud-Din ruled, or when he died. All his sovereigns reign ^*fpra 
long period, and dip and the same stereotyped expression answers for Asad- 
ud-Dfn, §alah-^cl-bin’s uncle, who never reigned at all, but was the Wazir of 
E^pt for sixty- five days, and for §alati-ud-Din, who reigned [after Nur-ud- 
Dln’s death] from 569 to 589 H. 

^ §alab-ud-Dui had a number of sons, but the names of six only have been 
recorded ; the others may have died very young. The correct titles and names 
of the six referred to are as follows ; — 

!• Abu-l-Hasan-i.’Alf, Malik-ul-Af^al, Nui'-ud-Din, who was the eldest 
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Ma!ik-ul-'Aztz, Malik-ul-Mul^sin, Malik-ul-Mugititammir, 
and Malik-u$-^ali]^ 

VI. MALIK-UL-AF|:AL«, ’AL!, son of ^alA^-ud-din, yOsuf, 
SON OF AIYOB, AL-KURDL 

Malik-ul-Af?al, ’Alt, was the heir of Sulpn Salah-ud-Din, 
Yusuf; and on the death of the Sultan he ascended the 
throne of the territories of Damashk and Sham*. 

All presented themselves before him, and paid him hom- 
age, and submitted to him, with the exception of Malik-ul- 
’Aziz, his brother, who was ruler of Mi§r. He led an army 
into 2b.am in order to claim the sovereignty from ’Aziz ; 
and Malik -ul-’Adil, Abu-Bikr, son of Aiyub, the brother of 
[the late] Salah-ud-D!n, and who held the territory of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, took part with [his nephew] Malik-ul-’Aztz. 
They invested Malik-ul-Afzal within the walls of Damashk, 
and for a considerable time contention continued between 
them. At length it was agreed that Damashk should be 
given up to Malik-ul-’Aztz, and peace was effected. The 
territory of Sar-hadd \ which is a tract Oi^ ^ountry . in 
Sham, was assigned to Malik-ul-Afzal. \ 

son, and the heir-apparent. 2. Malik-ul-’Aztz, ’Imad-ucl-Dtn, Abud-Fa^ 
’Usman, who was the favourite son. 3. Malik-uI-Xahir, Ghiyaiy-ud-Dt^ 
Abu-Man^ur-i-Ghazt. 4. Malik-uj-Zafir, Al-MugJitammir, Mu^affar-ud-Din, 
Abu-l-E^sim, Abu-l-’Abbas-i-IIu?r, full brother of ZJlfir. 5. Malik-u^-Zahir, 
the remainder of whose titles and names are not mentioned, neither are the titles 
“Malik-ul-MuIisin,” nor “ Malik -u?-§alih ” mentioned except by our author. 
6. Malik-u?-^hid, Majtr-ud-Dm, Abu-Suliman-i-Da’ud. He was the twelfth 
son of §alati-ud-Din, and full brother of Zahir. 

* For his correct name and titles see note t above. He was the eldest son 
of Sulfan §alati-ud-Din, and his father’s heir-apparent. On the death of his 
father, at DamashV, where Af^al then was, and which he held the government 
of, he assumed the sovereignty over that territory, whilst his brother, ’Aziz, 
assumed sovereignty over the Diyar-i-Mi§riah, of which he held charge. 
Another brother, Malik -u*-Zahir, held Halab. Contention went on between 
the brothers, Af^al and ’Aziz, the latter supported by his uncle ’Adil, for a 
considerable time, the details of which are too long for insertion here. At last, 
Af?al was invested in Damashl? and made prisoner, and a portion of territory 
on the frontier was assigned to him. 

» Other writers place Malik-ul-’Aziz next after his father, as he assumed 
the sovereignty over the territory of Mi§riah, and overcame his brother, Malik- 
ul-Af^al, who held Sham. 

* The word here used is unintelligible. It is written in different ways in 

nearly every copy and also oJCL. Yafa’l says, J*,-. j.li. which 

means “a place on the frontier.” There is a place called “§ar-ihad.” 
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He was a learned and very enlightened man*, and com- 
posed beautiful poetry. The situation in which he was 
[now] placed, together with the condition of his brother, 
who was named ’Ugman [Malik-ul-’Aziz], and their uncle, 
Abu-Bikr [Malik-ul-’Adil], he depicted in the two following 
couplets, and sent them to the Court of Baghdad, to the 
Khalifah, Un-Na§ir-ud-Din-Ullah ; for the office of Khalifah 
had fallen to Imam, Un-Na§ir. The two couplets are as 
follows : — 

** My lord ! Abu-Bikr and his companion, X^sman, 

Have, by the sword, deprived ’All of his right. 

Remark the fatality of the name ; how it smifers, from the last, 

The same wrong as from the first [generation] it endured®.” 

After some time expired, Malik-ul-’Az!z died, and Malik 
ul-Afzal was entreated to come into* Mi§r. He proceeded 
thither, and from thence he brought an army into Sham. 
Malik-ul-’Aziz had made over Sham to his unole, Malik-ul- 
’Adil, and he and Malik-ul-Afzal came to a battle, and the 
latt a^as defeated®. At length, however, Malik-ul-Afzal 
chanced to have a meeting with his uncle, who gave him 
Samisat®. He remained there for a long time, and he 
died^ ” 

VII. MALIK.UL.’AZiZ, ’USMAN, SON OF §ALA^.UD.DIN, 
YOSUF, son of AIYOB, AL-KURDi. 

The name of Malik-ul-’Aziz was ’Usman; and, when 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din came to the throne of Sham, and the 

•• • • ——I. # 

Other writers say Af?al was a state prisoner when his brother died, and that 
he was invited to Misr to act as Ata-bak to ’Aziz’s son, Malik -ul-Mansur. 

* The celebrated historian, the learned Abu-l-Fath-i-Nasr-ullah, son of 
2 iya-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, Shibani, sumamed Ibn A§ir, was Malik-uI-Af^al’s 
Wazir. 

® Yafa’i has four lines more. The reference of course is to the Khalifah 
’Ali and the two first Khalifahs. 

^ All the copies of the text are alike here ; but, as ’Aziz died in Mi?r, 
Af^al was invited to come to Mi§r. See last paragraph of the next reign, 
page 224. 

* After assuming the throne of Mi§r after ’Aziz’s death, Af?al invested his 
uncle, ’Adil, within the walls of Damash^f and reduced him to great straits ;; 
but his son, Kamil, having advanced from the eastern parts with an army, 
raised the investment, and the father and son overcame Af?:al, and deprived 
him of Mifr, and he was fain to content himself with §ami§at. 

® Some write this name Samisat, others, Shamfsat, and some, §ami§at. 
The last, however, seems most correct, 

^In 622 H. 
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dominions of Sham and the territories of Mi§r, Diyar-i- 
Bakr, Filistin, and Sikandariah came under his SM^y, he 
conferred the throne of Mi§r upon his eldest son®, who bore 
the title of Malik-ul-’Aziz. He brought that country 
under subjection, and was a man of tact and capacity, and 
in the guardianship of that country, he showed many 
laudable dispositions. 

When his father, Sultan Salah-ud-Din, died, Malik-ul- 
’Aziz led an army from Mi?r and appeared before 
Damashlj: ; and his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, joined him. He 
wrested the territories of Diyar-i-Bakr and Damashi: ® out 
of the hands of his brother, Malik-ul-Afzal, and gave up to 
his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, Sham and Damashli: and the 
whole of that region, and returned again to Mi§r. 

A short time afterwards the decree of destiny overtook 
him, and he sustained a fall from his horse, and broke his 
neck, and he died. After this occurrence, Malik-ul-Afzal 
came into Mi§r, and took possession of that country ‘. 


VIII. malik.ul-’Adil, abO-birr* son of aiyOb, son of 

SHAdI, AL-KURDi. 

Some time subsequent to Malik-ul-’Adil’s having as- 
cended the throne of the kingdom of Sham, and after he 
had defeated Malik-ul-Afzal, who had brought an army 
from the side of Mi§r, and he [Adil] had reduced the 
various provinces of the territory [entrusted to him] under 
his sway, the daughter of a ]^ai§ar of the Farangs* entered 

* ’Aziz was the second, not the eldest son. Af;;al was the eldest of 
§alab-ud-Din’s sons, according to Yafa’i and other chroniclers. See note f 
p, 221. ’Aziz was merely his father’s lieutenant in Mi?r. 

* The first attempt on the part of ’Aziz to deprive his brother of Damaglxl^ 
did not succeed j but on the second occasion he succeeded. 

* See page 223, and note *. 

s His correct titles and name are, Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i- 
Muhammad. 

Our author has neglected — for a very good reason, doubtless— to name his 
“trustworthy” authority for this statement, of a piece with the “ rings,” and 
the like. There is nothing whatever contained in any of the authorities I have 
consulted to warrant such an assertion, not even that a Christian female had 
had the misfortune to be his captive, and was immured in his ^aram, much 
less a Christian princess. Such a circumstance, if true, was not likely to have 
hppn nassed over in silence. 
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his haram, and he married her, and that daughter bore him 
several children. 

This Malik-ul-’Adil was a sagacious, discerning, compe- 
tent, experienced, and crafty man, and he ruled for a great 
number of years. He held possession of the different parts 
[of his territory], to the best of his judgment and ability ; 
and his adversaries kept quietly and peaceably each within 
his own dominions, and hence he had but seldom to carry 
on hostilities \ 

He had several distinguished sons, who acquired great 

* Malik-ul-’Adil accompanied hjs uncle, Asad-ud-Dtn, when the latter was 
despatched into Mi?r by Nur-ud-Din, at which time §alati-ud-Dfn also went, 
as previously related. When §alati-ud-Din acquired power in that country, 
he sent his brother, ’Adil, as his representative into Sham ; and, when §ala\i- 
ud-Dln marched against Karak, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 579 H., ’Adil was left in 
Misr, but he was summoned from thence, with all the available troops, to 
join §alah-ud-I)in, as the Christians had assembled in strong force with 
hostile intent against the Musalmans. ’Adil joined him there accordingly, 
with an immense army, in ShaMian of the same year. When IJalah-ud-Dln 
gained possession of Halab, in the same year, he bestowed it upon ’Adil, 
having taken it from his own son Malik-ut-Tahir, to whom he had just before 
entrusted it. §alah-ud-Dfn was in the habit of placing his strongholds in 
charge of his brothers and nephews and other kinsmen, and not of entrusting 
them to his sons. At last, Suliman, one of the Amirs [nobles] of ^alab, an old 
friend of §alati-ud-Dfn, expostulated with him on the subject and it took effect, 
and he at once gave back Halab to Tahir. When Sultan gala^i-ud-Din went 
against Mau§il, in Sha’ban, 581 n., and was taken ill, and a peace was con- 
cluded between him and ’Izz-ud-Dm Mas’ud, of Mau§il, he was joined at Harran, 
by his brother ’Adil, on whom he had conferred the fiefs of Harran, Ruha 
[Edessa], and Miafar^tn [Martyropolis], after whicli the Sultan returned to 

DamashV* 

After the Crusaders, under Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus, took 
’Aka [Acre], in Jamadt-ul-Akllir, 587 11., when “ the Musalmans sustained such 
a great calamity,” and the Christians were preparing to march against ’As^alan 
[Ascalon], ^ala^i-ud-Dfn, in consultation with the chiefs of his forces, deter- 
mined to entrust his brother ’Adil with a portion of his army, to hold the 
Christians in check, whilst he himself, with the remainder, proceeded to 
’As^alan to raze it, in order to deter the enemy from marching thither. Whilst 
engaged in this operjition, during the same night, a messenger arrived from 
Malik-ul-’Adil, saying that the Christians were willing to make peace, if the coast 
towns were ceded to them. §alati-ud-Din, finding his troops so disorganized 
and dispirited, was under the necessity of agreeing, and he wrote to ’Adil to make 
an accommodation on the best terms he could. The authorities, from which these 
details are taken, agree generally with European chroniclers of the Crusades at 
this period, and their writings are free from such nonsense as our author writes. 

’Adil did not succeed to the sovereignty of Egypt and DamaghV after 
the death of his nephew ’Aziz, and ousting the latter’s son, Malik-ul-Man§ur, 
under pretence of serving whom he came into Mi?r, from the former country. The 
Khujbah was read for him there in Shawwal. 596 H., and at !l^alab, in 598 H., 
when he obtained sway over it and other parts of Sfeam and the eastern provinces. 
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renown, such as Malik-ul-Kamil, Malik-ul-Mua??am-i-'Isa, 
Malik-ul-Ashraf, Malik-ul-Fa’iz^ Malik-ul-Ghazi*. Malik- 
ul-Awhad, Malik-ul-Mamdud, Malik-uf-Amjad, and Malik- 
u§-Salih-i-Isma’iI. Each one of them was a sovereign » over- 
a different tract of territory comprised within his do- 
minions ; and the annals of the good works, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sovereignty of his sons, will remain 
[inscribed] on the pages of time, in the countries of Hijaz, 
Sham, and Yaman, until the resurrection at the last day. 

Each of the different portions of his dominions Malik-ul- 
’Adil conferred upon one of his sons, whilst he himself 
continually moved about from one part to another with his 
forces, and, with equity and sagacity, guarded and watched 
over them. 

He always had a bow at his side, and such was his great 
strength, that no one in that part, or at that time, could 
bend his bow on account of its great tallness. He was 
noted, both by friend and foe, for his truthfulness of word. 
The whole of the enemies of his country, who were the 
infidels of Rum and the Farangs, placed implicit trust in 
his word ; for the dust of falsehood had never soiled the 
skirts of the robe of his word and his promise. Throughout 
his dominions no human being suffered from tyranny or 
oppression. 

He reigned in tranquillity and affluence for a period of 
thirty odd years, and died*. 

• ’Abid, in one copy. ® Ghani. in two copies. 

S’ The word used by our author is “ Badsiahs,” but his sons were only his 
lieutenants charged with the administration, subject to his control. When 
he became finnly established in his dominions, he divided them among 
his sons, giving each of them charge of one or more provinces. To Malik-ul- 
Kamil he assigned the Diyar-i-Misriah, to Malik-ul-Muaggam the territory of 
gliamfah, to Malik-ul-Ashraf the Sharkiah [the eastern parts], and to Malik -ul- 
Aw^iad the territory of MiafarVin ; and, in 610 H., after he had established his 
authority over Yaman, and Aw^ad had been sent to Miafar]^in, another son, 
Malik-ul-Mas’fid, was sent to Yaman. 

• Malik-ul-’Adil died in Jamadi-ul-Aldiir, 615 H., near the village of 
’Alfin, in sight of Damaglili:, when moving against the Christians, who had 
entered the coasts of Sham. Hearing of his death, they gave up their designs 
on Sliim, and turned their thoughts towards Egypt, and appeared before Dimya{ 
[Damietta]. He was a man of great wisdom and intellect, of considerable judg- 
ment and conception, of good disposition and temperament, constant to his re- 
ligious duties and attendanceat public worship, a follower of the orthodox, inclined 
to learned men, and, altogether, a fortunate and august personage. He was 
alike abstemious in his food, and moderate in his passions. 
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IX. MALIK-UL-MUAZZAM », ISA, SON OF AB 0 -BIKR, SON OF 
AIYOB, SON OF SHADi, AL-KURDI. 

Malik-ul-Muaz?am was a learned monarch, and endowed 
with great accomplishments, and Almighty God had 
dignified him with great attainments. 

Among the sons of Malik-ul-’Adil, who observed the 
ordii ances of the followers of the traditions of the sect of 
Shafi’i, Malik-ul-Muazzam* was the only one who was of 
the sect of the great Imam, Abu Hanifah-i-Nu’man, son of 
Sabit, Al-Kufi. 

During the troubles in the territories of ’Ajam, when the 
’Ulama of Khurasan, and Mawar-un-Nahr, became dispersed 
at the period of the inroad of the infidels of Chin. Imam 
Sharaf-ud-Din. Adimi, who was a prodigy in the science of 
theology and religious jurisprudence, and Imam Jamal-ud- 
Din,Ha§iri®, whowas a master inthe science of physiognomy, 
came and presented themselves at his Court. Malik-ul- 
Muazzam became the disciple of these two great Imams, 
and other eminent ’Ulama, — the mercy of the Almighty 
be upon the whole of them ! — and assigned them emolu- 
ments and rewards, and fixed places for their abode. He, 
however, sought mostly to secure the presence of Muham- 
mad Husain®, Shibant. 

The brother of Malik-ul-Muazzam, Malik-ul-’Adil, was 
by the same mother as himself, and for a long time was 

• Most other writers place Malik-ul-Kamil, the other son of 'Adil, next after 
his father as ruler of Misr ; hut our author has reversed them. Malik-ul- 
MuajZjsam’s proper titles and name are, Al-Malik-ul-Muag;^am, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
’isa. To read our author’s account of him, one would imagine that he reigned 
over the whole of his father’s territories, but such was not the case. He held 
a large portion of Sham, but never reigned in Mi§r at all ; and, at his death, at 
Damaghk, in 6^4 H., his son, Malik-un-Nafir, §alati»ud-Din-i-Da’ud, succeeded 
him as ruler of that territory. The latter died in 650 H. 

^ One author says of him ; — **Hewas a man of great firmness and resolution, 
bold and intrepid, of great stateliness and giavity, high-minded and endowed 
with many virtues and excellencies, the friend and patron of ecclesiastics and 
learned men, strongly attached to the doctrines of the Hanifah%ect, in fact, the 
only one of the race of Aiyub who was a follower of Abu ^[anifah. He had 
performed the pilgrimage t6 Makkah and MadinaJi, and was, altogether, one 
of the best and the most inestimable of men.’^ 

^ Also written, Hasirx, 

® In two copies, ll^Lasan. 
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his brother’s associate and lieutenant in the territory of 
Damashk [?]. 

Malik-ul-Mua?gam reigned for a considerable period, and 
died. 

X. malik.ul-kAmil«, son of abO-bikr, son of aiyOb, 

SON OF ^ADI, AL-KURDi. 

Malik-ul-Kamil was his father’s heir, and ascended the 
throne of Mi§r after his father’s death. On the decease of 
his brother, Malik-ul-Muazzam, he brought the territories 
of Sham under his jurisdiction. He conferred the sove- 
reignty of the territory of Yaman upon his son, who was 
named Malik Mas’ud, and also brought Hijaz under his 
sway. 

^ His names are Abu-l-Ma’alt, Mul^ammacl, entitled Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, 
Na§ir.ud-Din. He was about the greatest of his family, and, of course, our 
author has said the least about him* He held the government of the territoiy 
of Mi§r during his father’s lifetime, and at his death assumed the sovereignty 
over it. It will be remembered that his father, Malik-ul-’Adil, died when on 
his way to oppose the Christians, who, on hearing of his death, tunied their 
arms against Mi§r. They had now reached Dimyat Malik-ul-Kamil 
assembled a large force to repel them, and was joined by his brother, Malik-ul- 
Mua^gam, Lord of Damash^c, who by his tact prevented Kamil’s being 
dethroned hy his own nobles, and his brother Malik-ul-Fa’iz, Sabi]^-ud-Dfn, 
Ibrahim. After the Christians had taken Dimyat, they determined to advance 
to jj^ahirah and Misr ; hut the Almighty gave Kamil success, and the Christians 
abandoned the strong position they had taken up in the prosecution of their 
design, and an accommodation was come to nth of Rajab, 6i8 H. ,and the 
Christians returned to their owm territories, after they had remained between 
Sham and Misr for forty months [four ?] and seventeen days. 

Malik-ul-Kamil raised a dome over the tomb of Imam §hafi’f, on the banks 
of the Nil ; and, when his brother, Malik-ul-Mua^l^am of Sham, died, and the 
latter’s son, Malik -un-Na§ir, succeeded him, Kamil marched from Mi§r to 
deprive him of his territory. He was joined by another brother, Malik-ul- 
Mu^affar-ud-Din, Musa ; and, having subdued Sham in 625 H., he 
bestowed it upon Ashi'af instead of the eastern provinces, which he resumed, 
and set out for those parts. It was at this time that Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, 
Khwarazm Shah, invested Khalat [also called Akhlat]. Kamil subsequently 
made his son, Najm-ud-Din, Abu- 1 -Mu|?affar, Aiyub, his lieutenant over the 
eastern parts, and his youngest son, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, lieutenant in the 
Mifriah territory, and another son, Mas’ud, he sent into Yaman. The latter 
annexed Makkah, and the Hijaz territory ; and the empire of Kamil became of 
vast extent. Mfcen the Khatib of Makkah, on Fridays, prayed for him, he 
styled him, ‘‘ Lord of Makkah, ’Ubaidian, Yaman, Baidan, Mi§r, Sa’idan, 
Sham, Canadian, the Jazirah, and Walidan, Sultan-ul-^Cabilatain wa Rabb-ul- 
’ Alamatain-ush- Sharif. Abu 4 -Ma’ali, Muhammad, Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, Nafir- 
ud-Din, Khalil-i-Amir-ul-Muminin.” I have not space to say more. He 
died at DamaghV m Rajab, 635 H. 
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In the direction of Rum and ’Arab, he undertook 
numerous expeditions against infidels, and waged holy war 
as by orthodox law required ; and, after having ruled over 
the kingdom for some time, he died. 


XL MALIK.U§-§ALIII, SON OF AL-KAMIL, SON OF ABO-BIKR, 
SON OF AIYUB, SON OF ^lADI, AL-KURDL 

Malik-u|-Salih was his father’s heir, and, when Malik-ul- 
Kamil departed this life, Malik-u§-Salih® ascended the 

• The nearer he approaches his own time, the more our author blunders, 
and the shorter and more confused his accounts become. Here, the ruler of 
Mi§r is said to be ruler of Sham> and vice vend. After the death of Malik* 
ul-Karail, his empire soon fell into utter disorder and confusion. His son, 
Malik-ul-’Adil, Abu-Bikr, who was quite a youth, succeeded ; and his cousin, 
Malik-ul-Jawad, Mu^affar-ud-Din, Yunas, son of Shams-ud-Din, Maudud, 
son of *Adil [Sala\i-ud-Din’s brother, and father of Malik -ul-Kamil], became 
his deputy with the accord of the nobles of Kamil. Malik-ul-’Adil exercised 
the sovereignty, or held the name of sovereign rather, for about two years, 
when his nobles assembled together at Balbis, seized him, and sent for his 
brother, MALIK-U§-SALIH, NAJM-UD-DIN, AIYUB, who was at 
Damashk, which he had promised to give up to Malik-ul-Jawad for other 
territory. On this, §alHi*s uncle, also called Malik' Tmad-ud-Din, 
Lord of Ba’albaV, being supported by Mujahid-ucl-Din, Asad-i- Sh er-i-Koh, 
Lord of Him?, when Salih [son of Kamil] set out toward.s Mi?riah, and 
remained encamped at Balbis for some time, made a dash upon Damash^^ and 
gained possession of it. Malik-us-§alih’s [son of Kamil] adherents, fearing 
for the safety of their families and homes at Damashk, deserted him, and left 
him nearly alone in his camp at Balbis, and went over to Salih, the uncle. 
The younger Salib> before he could fly to some place of safety, was pounced 
upon by Malik-un-Nasir, son of Malik-ul-Muaj?|?am [son of the first 'AdilJ, 
Lord of Karak, who carried him off to that stronghold ; but he set him at 
liberty again the same year, 637 H., and at the request of 'AdiFs nobles, and 
attended by the same Na§ir and his forces, Malik-u§-Salih [son of Kamil] 
entered ICahirah in Zi-Ka’dah of the same year. The author from whose work 
most of these extracts have been taken, says, I was present there at the Hme^ 
and Malik-ul-’Adil was brought forth seated in a covered litter, and under an 
escort, and immured in the fortress of Sultaniah.” 

Malik-u§-§ali]^ regained possession of DamashV in 643 h., and proceeded 
thither, and, when on his way back to Mi§riah, was taken dangerously ill, and 
had to remain at Shamum. The Christians had resolved to attack his terri- 
tory, and they reached Dimyat on Friday, zoih of Safar, 647 H, The city 
was totally abandoned by its inhabitants, who fled. They gamed possession 
of the place on the following Sunday, Malik-u§-Salili waPfeemoved from 
Shamum to Mansurah, and had to be kept there, so ill was he, until the night 
of 14th of Sha’ban, when he died. His remains were deposited in the Jadidah 
Masjid, and for near three months his death was concealed, until his son, 
Malik-oil-Mua^gam, Turan Shah, arrived there from his fief of Kaif [or Kayif J 
when the Shutbah was read for him, and the father’s death was made known. 
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throne of Mi§r, and took possession of the dominions of 
his father and his grandfather. 

According to the best of his capability, he provided for 
and advanced the sons of his uncles, and his own brothers, 
and took measures for the safety of his dominions ; but his 
life was a brief one, and, after a short time, he died, leaving 
young children behind him. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, during the 
calamities and troubles which happened in Iran, when the 
irruption of Qiingiz Khan took place, a body of Turks 
of Khwarazm. and [several] nobles of the Khwarazm-Shahl 
dynasty, retiring before the infidels of Chin, after the defeat 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnf, son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, reached the territories of Sham and Mi§r, 
and possessed themselves of the dominions of the ’Adilt 
dynasty. Some they slew, some passed away, and some 
remained. May the Almighty have mercy upon the whole 
of them ! 

Turan Shah did not get on with his father’s slaves [nobles and chiefs], and, 
after he had put some of them to death for their rebellious conduct, the 
remainder combined against him, and put him to death in Muharram, 648 n. 

Malik -ul-’Adil died in confinement in 646 H., and left a young son named 
Mughf§-ud-Din, ’Umr. He subsequently had possession of Karak and its 
dependencies, but was invested therein by the rebel slaves, and capitulated on 
terms in 662 H., but was put to death by the usurper of the Mi^riah throne. 
Most authors consider the Aiyub dynasty to have ended with Malik-ul-Mua^- 
ipam, Turan Shah. There were other branches of the same family, who ruled 
in different parts until the iiruption of the Mughals, but I have not space to 
mention them here. 



SECTION XVI. 

THE MALIKS OF THE imwARAZM-SHAHlAH DYNASTY. 

Respecting this notice of the Maliks of the Turks, and 
the Sulpns of Khwarazm. the Almighty’s humble servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, states, that, as the account of the 
rulers of the different nations, from first to last, is now 
being compiled in the name of his Majesty, the Sultan of 
Sultans of both Turk and ’Ajam, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mabmud, son of the Sultan I-yal- 
timish — May the Almighty perpetuate his dominion and 
his sovereignty ! — he thinks it expedient to enter here 
the account of the dynasty of the Sultans and Maliks of 
Khwarazm, the standards of whose sovereignty, after the 
decline of the Sanjari dynasty; began to float on high ; into 
whose possession the whole of the territories of Iran came, 
after the extinction of the dominion of the Maliks of Ghur 
and Ghaznin ; who undertook numerous expeditions against 
infidels, and waged many holy wars ; the monuments of 
the goodness of whom abound in the land of Iran ; and, 
who, in fact, were the last of the Sultans of Islam 

I. ^cu3;;^.ud-dunyA wa ud-din, leak, the turk*. 

The ancestry of these Maliks was related by Malik 

> What of the slave who reigned at Dibit, who refused shelter to Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dtn—he who is, and whose descendants are, so often styled “ Sulpn 
over both Turk and ’Ajam,” and “ Sul|an of Sultans of Islam” ? 

* Our author, in his account of the first two personages of this dynasty, 
differs wholly from other writers , and, as he has constantly made great 
blunders respecting other dyiuisties, and at times quoted authors incorrectly, 
his statements here, although obtained, as he asserts, from a descendant of 
those rulers, must be received at their worth. 

Baihaldf quoting from Bu-Rii^n, mentions that the territory of iEllwarazm 
always formed a separate sovereignty from the period when a kinsman of 
Bahram*Gur, the famous monarch of ’Ajam, acquired power over it, and also 
after its conquest by the ’Arabs ; and further, that even after the ’Arab con- 
quest it. was not considered as a dependency of Sliurasan, like Sbutl&n and 
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Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, who came from the border Kir- 

CiiAgh^taii were, even in the time of the Tahirts, Rulers bearing the title 
of jOiwarazm ghah are mentioned upwards of a century and a half previous 
to the dynasty now under notice, which I must briefly refer to. Our author 
himself adverts [page 38] to ’Abd-ullah, son of A§hhan, Khwarami Shah, as 
early as 332 H. ; and in the present Section farther on [page 233] again refers 
to them. In 386 H., mention is made of another ’Abd-ullah, styled Khwarazm * 
Shah, who in that year was made prisoner by the forces of Mamun, son of 
Muhammad, Lord of Jurjaniah of IQiwarazm. ’Al)d-ullah was taken in fetters 
to Juijanfah, and subsequently beheaded ; and the whole of Khwarazm passed 
under the rule of Mamun, son of Muhammad. The territories of IQiwarazm 
and Jurjaniah, had, for a considerable time, been in the possession of this family, 
who are styled Farfghuni, subordinate to the Samanf sovereigns. In 387 H,, 
the same year in which Nuh, son of Man§ur, Samanf, Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and 
FaUir-ud-Daulah, Dilami, died, Mamun, P^arighunf, died also, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abu ’All, who was married to a sister of Mahmud of 
Ghaznin. 'Alt died in 390 H., and was succeeded by his brother, Abu- 1 - 
^Abl)as-i-Mamun [son of Mamun]. He despatched an envoy to Mabmud, 
asking the latter’s consent to his [Abud-’ Abbas] espousing his brother’s widow, 
the sister of Malmuid, which request was acquiesced in. This Abu- 1 -’ Abbas 
was the patron of BQ-Ri}.ian, who passed seven years in his service. The 
Khalifahy Kadfr B’illah, sent him a dress of honour, a title, and addressed 
him a's Khwarazm Shah ; but, such was ’Abbas’ attachment to [or fear of?] 
Mabmud, that he did not make this matter known. In 407 H. his nobles and 
troops rose against him, because he meditated acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Mabmud, put him to death, and set up his nephew in his stead. Mabmud 
marched into Khwarazm, to revenge his brother-in-law, slew Alb-Tigin [some 
call him Nfal-Tigin] ’Abbas’ chamberlain, and other ringleaders, and the. 
murderers of ’Abbas, annexed the territory, and conferred the government of it 
upon his [own] Great Chamberlain, Altun-Tash» with the designation of Kb wa- 
razm Shah. Abu Nasr, son of ’Abd-uI*Hirs, Farighuni, Waliof Jurjanan and 
the territory of Jawzjanan, of the same family, had died in 402 11., upon which 
Mabmud had annexed that territorj% and had sent a Diwan of his own to 
administer its affairs. 

Altun-Taghf Khwarazm Shah, presented himself at the court of his sove- 
reign, Suljan Mas’ud, in 422 H., and died from the effects of a wound received 
in battle in 424 H. His son Harun, M'ho succeeded, became disaffected towards 
Sultan Mas’ud, in 425 H., assumed independence, and intrigued with the Turk- 
mans and Saljuks. This fact our author alludes to at pages 120 and 121, but 
says nothing further. Harun was killed in 426 H., and was succeeded by his 
brother, Isma’il, who held Khwarazm for a short time; but he was soon after 
ousted by gha h Malik, a neighbouring chief, upon whom Sultan Mas’ud con- 
ferred it, provided he, could drive out Isma’iL Isma’tl, accordingly, having 
been driven out, took shelter with the Saljuks in KL'irasan. In 434 h, Sultan 
Tugbril annexed Khwarazm to his dominions ; and but little is said about it 
afterwards until 475 H. , when Malik Shah. SaljuVf, conferred the Intendancy 
of Khwarazm upon the slave, Nush-Tigin-i-Gharjah. the father of ]lg;ulb-ud- 
Din, Mubammad, the first ruler of the dynasty mentioned by our author.. 

Balka-Tigin [Guzxdah and Jahan-Ara style him Malka*Tigin, but it is an 
error], one of the slaves and grandees of the court of Malik Shah, who held 
the office of Taght-dar, or Purveyor, purcliased Nugh-Tigin, much in the same 
manner as Alb-Tigin, the slave of the Saman!s» purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
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man, in the year 622 H. *, to the aid of the sons * of the Maliks 
of Nimroz, and arrived in that country, and the territories 
of Nimroz were left in his possession. 

The author of this book came from Khaesar of Ghur, on 
a mission from the august Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, ’Usman, Maraghani, in order to secure a compact, and 
arrived at Farah of Sistan, and proceeded to the presence 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. 

During the conversation at the interview, Malik Tiij-ud- 
Din mentioned that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the Turk, 
came, with his tribe and kindred, towards Jund and Khwa- 
razm, from the side of Suhari® [or Sahari], and from among 
the tribes of Kifchak* and Kankuli, and, for a consider- 
able period, dwelt in those tracts, subject to the Khwarazm- 
Shahl rulers, Abu Ja’far and MamunS and their posterity, 
and used to subsist in the wilds and pasture-lands. 


upwards of a century before, at Gl^arjah of Samrkand. Some consider he 
was of Lghur de.scent, and that he was of the Bekdalt [or Begdali] tribe. 
After the decease of Balka-Tigin, his slave, Nush-Tigin, who through l.is 
talents and sagacity had risen to distinction, succeeded to the office of Taght- 
dar ; and as the revenues of the Khw«arazm territory were assigned to defray 
the expenses of the Purveyorship, in the same manner as those of Kh uzistan 
were assigned for the exjienscs of the wardrobe, the government of the territory 
whence the expenses of the Purveyorship were drawn was conferred uj)oii 
Nush-Tigin, with the title of Khwarazm Shah. 

lie placed his eldest son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, with a prccc])tor at 
Marw, to be educated in a manner becoming his station, and on the death of 
Nush-Tigin, his father, in 490 H. [some writers say in 491 H.], the lieutenant 
of Sultan Barkiaruk, in Khura.san, at the recommendation of Sanjar, P>ar- 
kiaruk’s brother — for Saiijar did not obtain the sovereignty until many years 
after — appointed Kutb-nd-1 )in, Muhammad, Nush-Tigin’s son, after the 
removal of Alanji, son of Taghdar [some call him FahVar] to the government 
of Kdiwarazm ; and tlie title whicli his father had held was also conferred upon 
him. Sec page 169, and note 
^ See page 199. 

^ To the aid of one only ; but all the copies have “sons of the Maliks,” as 
above. See page 200. 

^ One copy has Hisari which ?/iay be the most correct ; but the 

majority of copies of the text have Snhari, or Safari Neither of 

these names occurs in the Masaltk-wa-Mamamk. I’he latter word, if not a 
proper name, may be the plural of 'Arabic extending, 

wide [as plains], wild, desert,” in which case the broad and extensive deserts 
of Turkislan would be meant. Yafa-i mentions Subar.i in one or two places. 

® In some few copies of the original, and in Yafa-T, this name is written with 
ki — Khifchak- It is the name of a tribe of T-iirks, and of a desert of 
Tnrkistan, commonly called Dasht-i-Kipohuk- 

7 These were of the Farighimt family mentioned in note preceding page. 

O 
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As Kutb-ud-Din was a spirited, enterprising, and high- 
minded chief, and of admirable temperament, the leader- 
ship of the forces of the Maliks of Khwarazm was entrusted 
to him, until, as Providence had decreed, the ruler of 
Khwarazm at that period died, and no son of his survived 
who could take his place, and his dominions were left 
without a sovereign. A daughter, however, survived him ; 
and the whole of the great nobles of Khwarazm agreed 
among themselves, and gave that daughter in marriage to 
Malik Kutb-ud-D'in. The espousals having been concluded, 
the name of sovereign was assigned to that daughter, and 
the viceroyalty was conferred upon Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
the Turk, her husband. 

He brought the whole of the territory of Khwarazm 
under his juri.sdiction, and the tracts on the confines under 
subjection" ; and by his alertness, and his sagacity, restrained 
enemies and tyrants from violence and sedition. He also 
guarded the frontiers of Khwarazm Shah from the infidels 
of Saksin, Bulgliar, and Kifchak. 

The Almighty so decreed that Malik Kutb-ud-Din had 
a son born to him by that lady [the daughter of the late 
ruler], and they gave him the name of Muhammad ; and, 
after the termination of the lives of his mother and father, 
the sovereignty of Khwarazm devolved upon him. 

II. MALIK TAI-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD’, SON OF l-BAK. 

When the mother of Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, passed 
away, and his father died, he became ruler of the kingdom 

• From what our author says, the reader would imagine that Kutb-ud-Din 
was an independent ruler, but such was not the case. He was ever loyal to 
his Saljuki suzerain, and was in the constant habit of attending the court of 
Sultan Sanjar every other year. When he returned to Khwarazm. his son, 
who succeeded him, Itsiz called Utsuz by our author, and, by his account, 
Rutb-ud-Din’s grandson — took his father’s place at court, nominally as his 
representative, but in reality as security for his father’s good faith. Rutb-ud- 
Din, Mu^iammad, died in 521 H. [some say in 522 H.], and was succeeded by 
Itsiz. By no other writer is Rutb-ud-Din styled I-bak. Our author’s account 
of him is confused, and he has evidently lost himself here again. At page 148 
he says Sanjar “conferred” Khwarazm “upon the son of Khwarazm 

who was one of his servants, who was the father of 1 -yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish, father of Mujiammad and, at page 169, states that he gave 
the throne of Khwarazm to Malik Utsuz. 

* The father of Itsiz [I'tsuz of our author], according to all authors of 
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of Khwarazm in succession to them. He also had a 
brother, and of his own father and mother, younger than 
himself ; and upon him he conferred the government of the 
tribes of Kankuli and Kifchak, from which their own race 
had sprung, his brother having solicited it, and Malik Taj- 
ud-Din acceded to his request 

That same brother had sons* who acquired great dis« 
tinction, and became powerful Maliks in IQiurasan and 
’Irak. During the time of Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm 
Shah, and his son, Sultan Muhammad, they were Maliks 
of Khurasan, like as was Ulugjh Khan-i-Abi. Muhammad, 
Kh an of Guzarwan®. Subsequently he became Khan of 
'Irak under the name of Ata-bak, or preceptor, of the great 
Sultan, Rukn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanasti. son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

Ulugh Khan-i-Abi. Muhammad, had two sons, the 
eldest, Taj-ud-Din, Azabar® Shah, and the younger, 
Nusrat-ud-Din, Kutlagh Shilh ; and there were likewise 
brothers’ sons of Ulugh Khan-i-Abi. Muhammad, in Hin- 
dustan, such as Malik Firuz-i-I-yal-timi^, son of Salar, 
and Malik Taj-ud Din, Binal-Tigin, who left Hindustan, 
and became Malik of Sistan ; and whose narrative this 
is. 

This Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, .son of I-bak, was 
an intrepid, just, and resolute sovereign ; and he came to 
the Court of the Saljuk sovereigns, and paid homage to 

authority — in fact, acc rding to all writers but our author — was Kutb-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Nush-Tigin-i-Gharjah. the /frs^ of the dynasty ; and no 
person of the above name and title is mentioned by any other writer among 
the rulers of Kh^warazm. I suspect our author has done much the same here 
as he has in his account of the Saljuks of Rum — mixed up the affairs of two 
dynasties. 

' As other authors do not mention the name of any .such ruler as Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Itsiz being the second of the dynasty, and as our author himself 
gives no name to this said brother, although he gives names to his sons, it will 
be easily imagined that other authors do not name either the brother or 
his sons. 

* This name is somewhat doubtful, but the majority of copies have it as 
above writtelfT ^nd, in all probability, it is the place referred to by Yafa-i, up 
the valley of the Murgh-ab river, which he writes Juzarwan. The other copies 
of the text have Gurdwan, Gurzawan, and Gurwan ; and one, which is gene- 
rally pretty correct, has Gujzarwan— g and j are interchangeable, and jz is 
often used for z. 

• This name too is doubtful : there are scarcely two copies alike. One hat 
Urzulu, which is a proper name, as well as Hij^abr. 
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them. He performed great deeds, and ruled the people 
with equity and beneficence. 

He reigned for a long time, subordinate to the Saljuks, 
and died. 

III. MALIK JALAL-UD-DIN, UTSUZ<, KHWARAZM SHAH, 
SON OF TAJ-UD-I)iN, MUHAMMAD. 

Utsuz-i-Khwarazm Shah, after the death of his father®, 
Muhammad, brought the dominions of Khwarazm under 
his authority, and ruled over its people with uprightness, 
justice, and beneficence. 

On several occasions he had to move® from Khwarazm. 

* Written Itsiz and Itsiz l)y others [and Atsiz by Guzidah], signifying in 
Turki “lean, ficshle.ss, ihin.” Ills title was Mu.zaffiir-iKl-l)in, but some writers 
say it was Abu-l-Mu^afTar, ’Ala-ud-Din. He succeeded his father l^y farman 
of Sultau Snnjar, liis suzerain. 

^ ICutb‘iul -1 )in, Muhammad, son of Nusli-Tigia, and father of Itsiz, died 
in 521 H. [some say in 522 H.], after a reign of tliirty years, and wa.s noted for 
his loyally to Sultan Sanjar, ^ 

® He had really to fly, Init our author .softens it down. In the beginning of 
his career and government of ICljwarazm, no one could have been more loyal 
towards Sultan Sanjar than Itsiz wa.s, and Sanjar was also much attached to him, 
more |iarticularly because Itsiz had once saved his life. This moved the envious 
to sow the seeds of distrust and su.spicion between them. In 527 H. [some 
say when Sanjar marched against Bahram Shrdi of Ghaznin, but this can 
.scarcely be, as that event occurred three years aftei], Itsiz obtained per- 
mission to proceed to his government, although Sanjar suspected his loyalty; 
and in a short time after he openly .showed his disaffection. Sultan Sanjar 
inarched against him in 533 H., and invested Hazar-Asp, which was taken. 
Itsiz was totally defeated, and fled ; and the vSultan installed his nephew, 
Suliman S h ah, son of Muhammad, as ruler of Khwarazm. As soon, however, 
as Sanjar returned to Khurasan, Itsiz again appeared ; and Suliman Sh ah, not 
being sufficiently powerful to oppose him, evacuated Shvvarazm, and returned 
to his uncle’s court. 

Itsiz now [535 H.] assumed independence and the title of Badghah, and 
coined money in his own name ; and this may be partly, if not altogether, 
accounted for by the fact that Sanjar had sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the infidels of Kara- Kh ita'only the previous year. Some authors contend that 
Sanjar’s defeat took place in 536 ii., and that Itsiz a.ssumed independence in 
537 II. The Sultan again determined to attempt to reduce him in 538 ii., on 
which Itsiz souglit with entreaties, prayers, and costly presents, to propitiate 
the Sultan’s auger, and was forgiven ; but soon after he again showed disaffec- 
tion, treated the Sultan’s farman with contempt, and subsequently, in 541 H., 
despatched two criminals, released from prison for the purpose, to assassinate 
his benefactor, to show his gratitude, perhaps, for “the confidence and good- 
.will ’’ of the Sultiin towards him, as our author says and for pardoning his 
past uffeiices. Again [in 542 H., or, according to Yafa-i, in 541 h.] Sanjar 
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sometimes out of necessity, and at others of his own free 
will. He marched forces against Jund, Turkistan, and 
Kifchak ; and through his wisdom, abilities, and skill, he 
was exceedingly fortunate in all his affairs. The Court of 
Khwarazm. through his enlightened policy and beneficence, 
became the resort of the most learned men. 

After obligations and stipulations had been entered into, 
he presented himself at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, and for 
some time, in conformity with his commands, Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din, Utsuz, continued in attendance at the Court of 
that Sultan until he gained the confidence and good-will of 
Sanjar Shah [Sultan Sanjar], who gave him back the throne 
of Khwarazm 

After some period of time had elapsed, through the 
conduct of Malik ’All, Chatri ”, who was governor of Hi rat, 
with respect to Malik Utsuz, he [Utsuz] rebelled, and 
declined any longer to submit to the yoke, or to attend the 
Sulpn’s presence ®, When the dominion of the house of 
Sanjar came to an end, the sovereignty of Khwarazm, 
and the whole of the territory of Suhari* [or Sahari] of 
Turkistan, and Jund, fell into his hands, and were left in his 
possession 

marched against him, and invested Ilazar-Asp a second time. After taking 
it, the Sultan was about to invest the capital, when, at the intercession of a 
holy man, njtmcly, the Zahid-i-Ahu-posli, and tlie Sayyids and heads of the 
religious bodies, Itsiz again succeeded in propitiating the Sultan, and solicited 
permission to present him.self before him, and sue for forgiveness. This he 
did, after a fashion : he came forth, and appeared before tlie Sultan, and from 
his horse bowed his head and retired. This took place Monday, I2lh 
Muharram, 543 H. Sanjar was not in a position to renew hostilities, so he 
passed his rebel vassal’s conduct over, and allowed, or rather was obliged to 
allow him to continue in possession of the territory of Kh warazm. Soon 
after Sanjar became a captive to the Ghuzz tribe. Sec Sanjar’s reign, page 154. 

^ See page 169, where our author says that vSanjar bestowed tlie sovereignty 
upon “ Utsuz”; but in this Section he has said that the throne descended to 
him from his ancestors. 

® This person, and what he did, are not mentioned by other authors that 
have come under my notice, with a solitaiy exception. Fasih-i refers to it, 
under the year 542 H., in these exact words : — “ Rebellion of ’All Jatrf, Waif 
of Hirat, during the absence of Sultan Sanjar, and his combining with ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Malik of Ghur nothing more. See reign of ’Ala-ud-Din. 

® This is utter nonsense. See note ® page 236. Itsiz merely acted according 
to the world’s ways. When he found his suzerain weak and in difficulties he 
took advantage of it. 

^ This name is plainly written in nearly every copy. See note *, page 233. 

^ says that Gur Khan, who, in concert with At Shan, defeated 
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The greater number of the most learned men of the 
Court * had previously attached themselves to his service ; 
and Imam Rashid-ud Din, Watwat^ wrote, and dedicated 
to him, the work entitled “ Hadayik-us-Sahr fi Dakayi^- 
ush-Shi’r ” [“ Gardens of Enchantment in the Subtilties of 
Poesy”]. At the time, likewise, that Malik Utsuz was in 
attendance at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, he became greatly 
attached to Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, Ghurl, Jahan-soz®, 
on account of his learning and talents, to such a degree, 
that when Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, returned again to 
assume the throne of Ghur, the Almighty blessed him with 
a son, and he gave him the name of Utsuz. 

Malik Utsuz reigned over Khwarazm for a long period * 
and died. 

IV. MALIK ^ I-YAL-ARSALAN, SON OF JALAL-UD-DIN, 

UTSUZ. 

Malik I-yal-Arsalan ascended the throne of Khwarazm 
after the decease of his father, and assumed authority over 
the w'hole of his late father’s dominions. He ruled his 
people with justice and benevolence®, and concluded a 

Suljan Sanjar a few years before, died in 537 H., after which Sultan Itsiz 
reduced Mawar-iin-Nahr, wliich Sanjar had lost, under his sway. 

^ What court is not stated, but Sultan Sanjar’s court, it is to be presumed. 
Courtier-like, finding Sanjar in diliiculties, they sought a more powerful 
master. 

^ This Ra§iid-ud-Din, Watwat, was a lineal descendant of the Kl^alifah 
’Umr. 

* Al-Husain [Tzz-ud-Din], son of Sam, Ghurl, it is said, was made prisoner 
by Sanjar in 501 H. ; but the person here referred to is his son, Jahan-soz, 
^Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Husain, son of Sam, taken prisoner in 547 H. 
See note page 149* note page 155, and account of ’Ala-ud-Din. 

® As usual, he reigned for a long period and died, according to our author, 
•‘who rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements and the accuracy of his knowledge.’^ Itsiz ruled over Khwarazm 
for a period of twenty-nine years, sixteen of which were independent, and died 
in 551 H. ; and in the same year Turkan Khatun also died. 

^ Styled Sultan by others. 

® How good all our author’s rulers are ! all so just and beneficent : never 
were the like known before or since. Immediately on assuming the throne, 
suspecting his younger brother, Suliman Shah, he seized and imprisoned him, 
and put a number of nobles, Suliman’s adherents, to death. I-yabArsalan 
was engaged in hostilities with the ruler of Samr^and, and subsequently, in 
558 H., marched against Stuld-yakh of Nighapur— Sanjar had lately died^and 
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treaty with the infidels of Kara Khita, whereby he stipu- 
lated to pay a certain fixed tribute yearly®. 

He contracted an alliance with the Khans of Kifchak, 
and guarded his dominions to the best of his power and 
ability. He became involved in disagreements and hosti- 
lities with some of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar who were 
rulers of Khurasan, and peace was brought about in the 
manner he could best effect. 

He reigned for a long time’, and died leaving sons 
behind him, such as ’Ala-ud-Din, Takish, and Sultan Shah. 
Mahmud. 


V. SULTAN TAKISH ». SON OF I-YAL-ARS ALAN. 

Sultan Takish was a very great monarch, and was 
endowed with considerable attainments, capacity, and 

engaged in hostilities with Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud Kh an, a grandson of 
Bughi'a Khan on tlie father’ .s side, and a nephew of Sanjar on his mother's ; 
and, after an engagement with Mii-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar [see note® to page l8o], 
returned into his own territory after effecting an accommodation.' Subsequently^ 
having, in the seventh year of his reign, neglected to pay the tribute to the 
ruler of Kara-Khita-i, the former sent a force against I-yal-Arsalan, and the 
latter’s troops, which moved to oppose them, were routed, 1-yal-Arsalan 
died from the effects of a disorder contracted during the war with the l<ara- 
Khita-is. 

® If the Ata-bak, Abu-13ikr [see p. 179], by becoming tributary to the 
Mughals, 'Mirought reproach and dishonour upon himself,” by bowing his 
head to circumstances wdiich he could not remedy nor control, and w^hen he was 
well aware that, at the nod of the Kh an of the Mughals, his territory could be 
subdued and desolated; what is the conduct of I-yabArsalan here, and wdiat 
that of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir, when he, some years before Abu Bikr’s day, 
sent an agent to the infidel CJiingiz, and incited him to invade the territory of 
Islam out of hostility to the Kliwarazm Sultan, becau.se he would not give 
him, Un-Nasir, a slice of ’Irak? Our author wa.s too pious a Musalman to 
name such a disgraceful act as this. Sec note page 242, and page 265. 

^ In this instance the “long time” was only eight years. I-yal-Arsalan 
died, according to most authors, in 567 H. ; but one or two say it occurred m 
568, As Taki.^ rose against his brother, Sultan Shah, in the former year, it 
is natural to conclude that he could have had no occasion to do so in his father’s 
lifetime. 

5 Styled ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish Khan. Some call him ’Ala-ud-Din. 
Other authors generally, with the exception of Yafa-i, place Sultan Shah, 
Mal.jmud, next after his father, Itsiz, and before Takish ; and do not bring in 
Takish at all until after Sultan Shah’s death in 589 H. Sultan Shah succeeded 
to the throne according to the will of his father ; and, as he was a mere boy, 
his mother, Malikah Turkan, conducted his affairs. She sent an agent to 
summon Takigh? fhe eldest son by a different mother, who held the govern- 
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understanding, and was a proficient in the science of 
music. 

When he ascended the throne he brought under his 
sway .the different tracts of the territory of Khwarazm. and 
likewise some parts of Khurasan, either by force of arms 
or by peaceful means. 

He entered into union with the Khan of Kifchak, who 
was named Akran [or llfran], and married the daughter 
of that ruler. That lady acquired great celebrity in the 
world, and rose to great eminence, more particularly 
during the reign of her son, Sultan Mufiammad, Khwarazm 
Shah. She was a woman of great firmness of character, 

meat of Juiid [some say he retired thither] to Shwarazm. As he refused to 
obey, an army was sent against him. Ciuzidah and Yafa-i state that Takish 
demanded a portion of his fatlier’^ dominions, and was refused ; on which he, 
in 567 IL, rebelled, and determined to seek aid from the Kh an-i-Khanan, or 
^^1‘eat Khan of Kara-Khita-I. Tlie latter’s wife, at that time, held the 
sovereignty, and Takish entered into an alliance with her ; but no mention 
whatever is made by these or other authors as to Tahigh having taken either 
her or her daughter to wife, as they, no doubt, would have done, had such an 
alliance as our author refers to taken place. Takish> having reached her 
tenntory, agreed to make over to her the treasures and revenues of Khwarazm, 
as soon as he, by her aid, should obtain possession of it, and aftcrward.s to pay 
a yearly triliute. A numerous army was accordingly sent along with Takish 
to put him in posses.sion. Sultan Shah and his mother, as soon as they became 
aware of the comliination against them, evjicuated Khwarazm, and joined 
Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, Wall of Khurasan [Nighapur. See page 180, 
and note 7 ], and Takigh obtained possession of the Khwarazm territory. 
These events took place in 568 li. 

Sulttin Shah> however, acepured power over a considerable portion of 
Khurasan, and hostilities went on between the rival brothers up to the end of 
Sultan Shah’s life. lie lived Iwenly-one years after these events. In 569 H. 
Mahk Mu-ayyid-i- A’lnah-dar, in order to aid Sultan Sh ah, marched in concert 
with him against Takigb, and gave him battle ; but they were defeated, and 
Mii-ayyid was taken and cut in two by order of Takish- Sultan Shah and his 
mother fled to Dihist^, followed by Takish and his troops. The mother of 
Sultan Shah wp.s killed, after which Takigh marched against Nighapiir, the 
capital of Mu-ayyid’s territory. Hostilities having afterwards arisen between 
Takish and his former ally, Sultan Sh ah sought aid from the female ruler of 
Kara Kllita-i, and she and Sultan Ghiya.s.ud- Din, Ghuri, both rendered him 
aid. The details are far too voluminous for insertion here : suffice it to say 
that an accommodation subsequently took place between the brothers in 585 H. ; 
but hostilities were again renewed in 589 n., in which year Sultan Shah died. 
After his death Takigh acquired the whole power ; and, according to Guzidah, 
he imv for the first time assumed the title of Sultan, being without a rival. 
The.se event.s are referred to by our author in his accounts of Khusrau Malik, 
the last of the Ghaznawids. and in his account of the Sultans of Qjiur, which 
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very impetuous, and of imperious temperament ; and, 
during the reign of her son, she had the title of Khuda- 
wandah-i-Jahan [Princess of the Universe]. So great 
was her spirit, her haughtiness, and her resentment, when 
roused, that, on one occasion, she became enraged with her 
husband, Sultan Takish, on account of a female slave with 
whom he had formed a connexion, and followed him to 
the bath, and closed the door of the hot bath upon him, 
so that the Sultan very nearly perished. Information of 
the circumstance was conveyed to a party of the great 
nobles, and a number of lords and chiefs arrived, broke 
open the door of the hot bath, and took Sultan Takish out. 
He had been reduced to a state of lividness, and one of his 
eyes had been nearly destroyed. 

Sultan Takish was a wise and sagacious monarch ; and, 
with respect to his witticisms, they relate that on a certain 
occasion a necessitous person wrote to him a statement 
of his affairs, saying : — “ If thou givest me one hundred 
dinars, what difference will it make to the amount of thy 
treasures ?” The Sultan, with his own hand, wrote at the 
head* of the statement, “one hundred dinars;" and this 
reply, in the opinion of men of learning and talent, was 
exceedingly clever. On another occasion a person wrote 
to him, saying : — “ In being a Musalman I am thy brother : 
give me a portion of thy treasures.” The Sultan com- 
manded that ten dinars of gold should be presented to 
him. When that gift reached the indigent person, he wrote 
another communication to the Sultan, saying : — “ I am thy 
brother; and yet, with all the treasures that thou posscssest, 
not more than ten dinars of gold do I obtain The 
Sultan wrote in reply : — “ If the rest of my brethren should 
demand their shares also, thou wouldst not have received 
even this much.” May the Almighty have mercy on 
him ! 

Sultan Takish reduced a half of Khurasan under his 
sway by force, and the Maliks [kings] of Mazandaran 
acknowledged his superiority. He also subdued a part of 

® It is customary, in the East, to write orders, decrees, &c*, at the head of 
documents. 

^ This anecdote, or one very similar, is related of another before the time of 
Suljan Taki§b. 
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the tefritory of ’Iralj: ; and Sultan Tughril. of ’Irak, who 
was the nephew of Sultan Sanjar, fell a captive into his 
hands*. 

Hostilities arose between him and the Court of the 
Khalifah on account of some of the territories of 'Irak*, 

^ At page 165, which see, our author was in doubt as to who Tu g hril was. 
In 558 H. ^futlagh inanaj, son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, Muhammad, 
sent envoys, one after the other, to Sultan Takish informing him of the escape 
of Sultan Tughril, Salju^i, from the fortress in which he had been immured, 
and inviting him to invade 'IraV, promising to support him. For further par- 
ticulars of these events, see note *, page 167, and note page 172, where our 
author entirely contradicts this statement respecting Sultan Tughril. 

• The KJialrfah, Un-Nasir, on Takish overrunning Triik, and possessing 
himself of the strong places, was desirous that Takish should let him have 
some share of that territory, and make over some portion of it to his Diwans. 
Envoys came and went between them ; liut, as Takish in the end refused to 
give up any portion, Un-Nasir, in 590 H., despatched Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Ibn-ul-^f assab, or the Butcher’s Son, with robes of honour, valuable presents, 
and the like, in hopes that on his appearance at liamadan he would be favour- 
ably received, and that Takish would come out to receive him, and do him 
honour as the Khallfali’s envoy, and humble himself before him ; but, on his 
reaching Asad abad, the Sultan despatched a force to compel him to retire. 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din fled, and speedily placed the river Dajlah between himself 
and Takish’s troops. After tlii.s, Taki^ pushed on to Dinawr, and plundered 
the place and country round, and returned to liamadan laden with diranis and 
dinars^ and other booty beyond compute. 

In 593 H., shortly after his son, l^utb-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, had been 
entrusted with the government of Kdiurasan, after the death of »his elder 
brother, he was recalled to proceed at the head of an army against Gha-ir 
BuVa Khan, the i-ghur ruler. He conducted the campaign successfully, 
and Qha-tr Buka was made prisoner, and brought to Khwarazm, in Rabi'- 
ul-Awwal of the following year. Another expedition was undertaken 
shortly after against the successor of Gha-ir Bul^a, which Takish conducted 
in person. 

At the end of the year 594 H. Takish marched into Elhurasan again. After 
three months’ halt at Shad-yakh he proceeded into ’Ira^ against Mianju^:, the 
Ata-bak of his son, Yunas Khan, who was disaffected. He passed the cold 
season in Mazandaran, and in the following spring pursued Mianjuk from one 
end of TraV to the other. Mianju^ and his party were pounced upon and 
most of them put to the sword, and the rebel took shelter in Firuz-koh, from 
which stronghold he had ousted the Sultan’s seneschal some time before. It 
was invested and taken, and Mianju^ was placed on a camel and brought to 
Kazwin. He was imprisoned for a year, and subsequently exiled for life on 
the hostile frontier of Jund. After this Sultan Takish is said to have received 
a dress of honour from the Khalifah. with the investiture [which he could 
neither give nor withhold] of ’Irak, Khurasan, and Turkistan ! 

In the following year, 595 H., the Wazir of the Khalifah, who was at 
Hamadan with an army, drove out the Khwarazm! troops, upon which Takigh 
again entered Tra^: from Khwarazm. and hostilities were renewed. The Wazir, 
however, who commanded the Ktalifah’s troops, had died a few days before 
the forces came into contact ; but the fact was kept concealed, and was not 
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and Ibn-ul«Ka§$ab, who was the Wazir of the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat. entered ’Irak [with an army] to repel Sultan 
Takish ; but he was defeated, and retired to Baghdad 
again. 

This disloyalty towards the Khali fah was a disaster^ to 
the empire of Takish, as Maulana Zahir-ud-Dln, Faryabi*, 
says in the following strophe ; — 

** Oh, Shah ! since ’Ajam, by the sword, to thee has been consign’d, 
Towards Mustafa’s place of repo.se, an army send. 

Then lay the Ka’bah desolate, and a fan bring, 

And like unto useless atoms, to the winds the dust of the Haram send. 
Within the Ka'bah the drapery crumbleth away : place it in thy treasury, 
And, for the Prophet’s tomb, two or three ells of matting send. 

When thou shalt have a perfect infidel become, nrsh on Karkh, 

And, then, the Khalifah’s head to Sjita send.” 


Although Sultan Takish had entered into a treaty with 
the Sultans of Ghur®, nevertheless, through the hostility of 
[the Court of] Baghdad, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came from Bagh- 
dad into the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin ; and, on 
another occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came to the Court of Flruz- 
koh, and one Friday read the Khutbah. and, whilst reading 
it, he made use of these words in the presence of Sultan 
Ghivas-ud-Dln. Muhammad-i-Sam : — “ Ayyahu-l-Ghiyas 
al-Mustaghas min ul Takish ut-taghi ul-baghl.” “Hail! 
prop of defence against Takish the traitor and the rebel !” 

At* the time of Ibn-ul-Khatib’s returning to Baghdad S 

made known until after the Khaltfah’s troops had been defeated and put to the 
rout. The body of the Waztr was exhumed, and the head cut off, and sent to 
Kh warazm. Fasih-i mentions this affair, but places it several years earlier, 
and calls the Wazir, Abii-l-Fazl-i-Muhammad, son of ’All, styled Ibn-ul- 
Ba 4 a ; and further states that, Takisli being absent from ’Irak at the time, 
the Wazir, with the aid of Kutlagh Inanaj, drove out the Khwarazm i troops, 
and pursued them as far as Bustam. After this Takish again entered ’Ira^:, 
and overthrew the Khallfah’s troops. 

7 The ascendency and power which Takish acquired by this success, instead 
of being a blow to the prosperity of his rule, had quite a contrary effect. It 
became noised abroad throughout both ’Iral^s, and thereby his affairs attained 
a greater grandeur than before. Possibly our author may refer to the inveterate 
hostility of the Khalifah towards his son and grandson, and his refusing aid to 
the latter when hard pressed by the infidel Mughals. 

The Malik-ush-Sbu’ara [Prince of Poets], Khwajah Zahir-ud-Dfn of 
Faryab, who died in 598 H. 

® A treaty with the Sultans of Ghur is out of the question ; in fact the 
author’s own words disprove it. See also following note, and note page 265. 

' A correspondence found when the son of Takigh acquired possession of 
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the father of the author, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj, 
was despatched to the Court of Baghdad along “with 
him, and, on the confines of Mulcran, the Maulana was 
martyred*. This intimation arrived from the Court of 
the Khalifah. Un-Na§ir-ud-Din Ullah, about it, saying : — 
“Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on the 
road : the Almighty recompense him !“ 

Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm Shah was in firm alliance 
with Khita ; and trustworthy persons have stated that 
Sultan Takish had enjoined his son, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, never to quarrel or embroil himself with 
Khita. if he desired to preserve the safety of his dominions* ; 
and it turned out as this wise monarch had said. They 
also relate, with respect to this subject, that the Sultan 
often used to say that there would be two judgment-days 
— one, that time which Almighty God has ordained ; and 
the other, that which would happen when he should be 
removed from this world, through his son’s bad faith to- 
wards the infidels [of Chin]. 

Sultan Takish reigned for many years, and died\ 

Ghaznin confirms these hostile intentions. See note page 265. In his 
account of the jj^h altfahy Un-Nasir, our author states that three envoys arrived 
from the Khalifah\s court to solicit aid from the two brothers, Ghiya.s-iid-L)in 
of Gliur, and Mu’izz-ud-Din of Ghaznin ; and that they were named respec- 
tively, Imam Sljams-ud-Din, Turk, Ibn-ur-Ral)bi’, and Ibn-ubKhatib ; and 
that his father was sent along with them when they returned to Bag^ldad. 

2 Some copies merely mention that he died. 

® Yafa-i says that Taki§h’s last request was that his son should neither clash 
with, nor show resistance against, Gur Khan, nor depart from the agreement 
previously settled [the tribute], because Gur Khan was as a bulwark of defence 
in his rear against enemies in that quarter which he should not break down. 

^ During his reign Takisi became involved, upon more than one occasion, 
in hostilities with the Khip-is and the rulers of Turkistan ; and, towards the 
close of his reign, waged war upon the Mulaliidah heretics in Trak and Kuhis- 
tan. He gained possession of their stronghold of Arsalaii'Kusbae, the strongest 
fortress in Asia, it is said. He then left his son, Taj-ud-Din, ’All Shah, in 
TraV, with Isfahan as his place of residence, and set out on his return to 
Khwarazm. and reached it in Jamadi*ul-Akhir, 596 H. The heretics supposed 
the Wazir, Nigam-ul-Mulk, to have been the author of their disasters; so they 
assassinated him, Sultan Takish resolved to avenge him. An army was 
despatched against them under his son, Kutb-ud-Din, Mujiammad, who laid 
siege to Turshiz. Our author chronicles his own father’s death, but says 
nothing of the time or place of the decease of the sovereign whose reign he is 
supposed to be giving an account of ; and, although Takish reigned so near his 
own time, our author does not appear to have known that he reigned for 
vears and six months, the last six and a lialf years being over ’ Ira^ 
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VI. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, MAHMOD », SON OF I-YAL. 

arsalAn. 

Mahmud, son of I-yal-Arsalan, Sultan Shah-i-Talal-ud- 
Din, was a rash and impetuous monarch.' When his 
brother, Takish, assumed the throne of Khwarazm. dis- 
sension arose between them, and he [Sultan Shah] went 
from Khwarazm towards Khurasan, and from thence came 
into the states of Qiur, and presented himself at the Court 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam. Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and his Maliks ", treated him with honour 
and deference. 

Between the Sultans of Ghur and Sultan Takish a firm 
compact existed ; and some parts of Khurasan had fallen 
into the possession of the Amirs of the Ghuzz tribe, and 
some to the slaves of the Sanjari dynasty, whilst others had 
become dependencies of the Court of Ghur and Firuz- 
koh, and of Bamtan. 

Sultan Shah .solicited assistance from the Ghurian Sul- 
tans to enable him to liberate Khurasan from the hands 
of his brother and the Ghuzz Amirs. They assigned him 
a fief for the present, and he was furnished with all things 
necessary as a guest ; but they continued to observe the 
treaty between them.selves and his brother, Sultan Takish, 
and hesitated to furnish him with the aid he sought ^ 

also. Having despatched his son against the Miilahidahs, Sultan Tahish was 
organizing forces at Khwarazm to follow, when he was suddenly taken ill. He 
recovered, and was advisetl not to undertake so long a journey, Init he would 
proceed. He was taken ill again, and died on the way, in Rama?.an, 596 if. 
See note page 254. Many eminent and learned men flouri.shed during his 
reign, and numerous works on poetry, medicine, and other sciences, were 
written and dedicated to him. 

^ Styled Sultan Shfih, Mahmud, liy others. 

In a few cojnes there is a slight difference in this clause of the sentence, 
which, in them, is — “and the Maliks of Ghur.^* 

7 Alter his defeat along with Mii-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, and the latter had been 
cut in two [see note page 180J, and Sultan Shah’s mother had also been put 
to death by Takish, Sultan Shah went to Shad-yakh to Mu-ayyid’s son, 
Tughan Sh ah, who had succeeded his father, and took up his quarters in the 
territory of Ntshapur. As Tuglaan, however, had not power to help him; he 
left his territory and went to the Sultans of Gliu»- [after obtaining written 
promises of favoural)le treatment], who received him well. Hostility having 
arisen shortly after between his brother Takish and the Kara Khita-I ruler, 
Sultan Shah was delighted, and entered into negotiation with that sovereign, 
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Sultan Shah [consequently] left the territory of Ghur. 
and proceeded to Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and 
sought assistance from the Great Khan of iOiita ; and 
brought an army, and freed Khurasan from the oppressive 
grasp and possession of the Ghuzz chiefs, and their 
tyranny". He made Marw his capital, and marched an 

who, to spite Takiib, invited him to his Court. On leaving the Ghurian territory 
he observed to the nobles of his party that it occurred to him, although he had 
had to put up with some annoyance and mortification from him, that man 
[Ghiy^g-tid-Din, GJhuri] would cau.se much sedition in Khurasan ; and so it 
turned out. 

* He stated to the Khita-i ruler that the Khwarazmis and the troops gene- 
rally were well inclined towards him, and thereby induced the to send 

forces along with him to reinstate him. On their arrival before Khwarazm, 
the Kbita-is were undeceived, and, finding that no advantage was likely to 
accrue by investing it, determined to retire again. Sultan Shah now .solicited 
that a portion of the Kbita 4 army might be sent along with him into 
Khurasan, against Sarajehs. This was assented to, and Sultan Sh ah and his 
allies suddenly appeared before it. Malik Dinar, one of the Ghuzz chiefs^ 
held it at that time ; and mo.st of his followers were put to the sword, and 
Malik Dinar liimself was dragged out of the ditch of that fortress, by the hair 
of his head. The rest of his followers sought shelter within the walls. After 
this, Sultan Shah marched to Marw and there took up his quarters, and dis- 
missed the Kbi.ta 4 troops to their own territory. He continued after that to 
make constant incursions against Sarakhs, until most of the Ghuzz were 
dispersed and driven from it, but Tughan Shah got jiossession of it. In Zi- 
Hijjah, 576 H., hostilities aro.se between Sultan Sh ah and Tughan Sh ah about 
the po.ssession of Sarakb-s ; and an engagement was fought lietween them, in 
which the former wms victorious and obtained pos.scssion of that place, and 
Tus likewise. From this success Sultan Shall acquired considerable power, 
because he, contrary to Tuglian Shfili, was not taken up with cymbals and 
lutes, and such like frivolous pursuits. He made con.slant raids upon Tugban’s 
territory, until his nobles and troops became greatly harassed and distressed ; 
and they had mo.stly gone over to Sultan Shah, and no power w^as left to 
Tiigbun. He applied for aid both to Takish and to the Sultan of Ghu^ and 
'Once w^ent to Hirat, in person, to solicit assistance from Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Gburi ; but all was of no avail. Di.sajipointed and depressed, he lived on 
miserably till Mubarram, 581 11., when he died. See our author’s account of 
him at page 181, wdiere he says “all rulers refrained from molesting him.” 
The same night in w^hich Tughan Shah died, his son, Sanjar Shah, was 
raised to his father’s masnad, and Mangulf Beg, his slave, was made his Ata- 
bak. The latter afterwards went over to Sultan Shah, who acquired sway 
over the greater pail of Tugban’s territory. Malik Dinar, the !^uzz chief; 
went off to Kirman, and established himself as ruler therein ; and everywhere 
the Ghuzz Turks were reduced to subjection, or rooted out. See page 182, 
note k 

In the beginning of 582 H., Takifib having entered Elurasan, Sultan Shah 
marched against Kbw^arazm with a lai^e army, in hopes of seizing it ; but 
Takishj in return, marched to Marw, Sultan Shah’s capital, and sat down 

* <*rlnn;ftanrf* into KhwS. 
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army against Hirat, and invested Fushanj ; and made raids 

raxm, and that Marw was in danger, he abandoned the attempt ; and, on 
reaching Amuiah, left his army, and taking fifty picked men with him, made 
for Marw, passed through Takish's army, and succeeded in throwing himself 
into Marw. Next day, on hearing of this feat, Takii^i marched away to 
Shad»yakh, and, in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 582 H., invested Sanjar Sh ah, and his 
Ata-bak, Manguli Beg, therein. After two months an accommodation was 
entered into, and several men of rank were left there by Takish to carry out 
the terms, and he departed for Khwarazm. Manguli Beg, as soon as Takish 
had marcherl away, seized his officers and delivered them over to Sultan Shah ; 
and they were kept in durance for a long time by him, until a truce was brought 
about between the brothers, wdiich, however, was but of short duration. 

After the truce, Takish again moved against Sh ad^yakh. secured Mangult 
Beg, and then returned to his capital, Khwarazm. Sultan Shah, being 
ambitious of possessing ^ad-yakh, now seized the opportunity and marched 
against it. He invested it for a time, but, finding the defenders had the best of 
it, he raised the investment and set out for Sabzwar, and invested that place. 
It capitulated on terms on the intercession of a holy man, and Sultan S hah, in 
conformity w'ith tliose terms, entered it, remained an hom\ and departed for 
Marw again. In Muharram, 583 H., Takish again appeared before Sh ad* 
yakh, and it was forced to submit, and Manguli Beg came forth and capitu- 
lated. Sultan Takish entered it in Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that year. Manguli 
was compelled to disgorge the w'ealth he had deprived others of, and was 
afterwards delivered over to the son of an Imam, whose father he had put to 
death unjustly, to suffer death aceording to the law of kisas or retril)Ution. 
Three months afterwards, Takish having set out for Khw^arazm, Sultan Shah, 
finding the coast clear, made another effort to get possession of Sh ad ya kh ; 
but, although the walls were for the most part destroyed, the place w^as obsti- 
nately defended. Takish inarched into Khurasan again on becoming aware of 
this movement on Sultan Shah’s part, and the latter, bearing of Takish’s 
entering Khurasan, burnt his battering-rams and made off. Takish remained 
all the cold season in Khurasan, preparing for a campaign in A^arbaijan, and 
nearly all the Amirs of Khurasan, who had hitherto not presented themselves, 
now joined him. In the sjning he returned from Azarl jai jan, and encamped 
in the plain of Radakiin of Tus, an accommodation having been come to 
between the brothers in 585 H., whereby Sultan Sh ah was left in possession of 
considerable territory in Khurasan, such as Jam, Bakhurz, and other districts, 
Takish ascended the throne at Radakan of Tus [but not before], and soon after 
set out for Khwarazm. Peace continued between them until after the affair at 
Marw-ar-Rud with the Ghiirts, with whom Sultan Shall had previously been 
on the most brotherly terms, in which Sultan Shah was com])elIed to retire, 
and his power became much broken, when, having infringed some of the stipu- 
lations with his brother in 586 H., Taki.sh again marched to Sarakhs, which 
Sultan Shah had made the depository of his treasures and military material. 
It was taken ; but, subsequently, another accommodation having been 
arranged, it was restored to Sultan Sh ah, who again repaired it. In 588 H., 
Takish having entered ’Irak at the solicitation of Kutlagh Inanaj [see page 
167, and note ®], against Sultan Tughril, Saljukf, Sultan Shah seized the 
opportunity, marched with his forces against Khwarazm, and invested it ; but, 
hearing of the return of his brother from the ’Irak expedition, he abandoned 
the investment, and retired into his owm territory. Taki.sh, having passed the 
winter at Khwarazm, marched against his brother, Snltan Shah, in the follow- 
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upon the frontiers of the territory of Ghur, and created 
tumult and disorder. 

Some of the nobles and slaves of the Sanjari dynasty 
joined him — such as Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, who was 
governor of Hirat, and used constantly to harass and afflict 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Ghur. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, gave instructions so that his 
Sultans®, namely, Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, from Ghaznin. Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Muham- 
mad, from Batman, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sistan, all assembled, marched, and joined Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Dtn, after which they set out for the purpose of repelling 
Sultan Shah. 

They advanced into the valley of the river of Maryv% and 
pitched their camp between Dazak [Dajzak i*] and Marw- 
ar-Rud, while Sultan Shah moved his forces from Marw 
farther up ; and, for a period of six months, the two armies, 
Ghuris and Turks, were arrayed confronting each other. 
Sultan Shah used to display great audacity and boldness, 
and was in the constant habit of cutting off the foragers [of 
the Ghurian army], whence it arose that Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak, the Turk, of Hindustan, who, at that time, was 
Amir-i-Akhur [lord of the stables — master of the horse] of 
the Ghaznin * [ruler], was taken prisoner by the troops of 
Sultan Shah. 

Matters went on in this manner, until, at the expiration 
of six months, an engagement took place, and Sultan Shah 
had not the power to resist his opponents, for the troops of 
Ghaznin crossed the river Murgh-ab and attacked the army* 
of Sultan Shah, who, unable to repel them, or make a stand 


\n^ spring. As soon as Takish reached Alnward, negotiations for a peaceaV>le 
settlement of their differences were entered into, and letters passed between the 
brothers ; Imt, through the folly and precipitancy of Sultan Shall, the negotia- 
tions were in alieyance, when he was betrayed by lladr-ud-Din, JaTar, an 
officer in his service, who held Sarakhs for him. Ja’far delivered up the fortre.ss 
to Takigh , together with his master’s treasures ; and two days after, at the end 
of Ramazan, 589 H., Sultan Shah died. He had reigned for twenty-two 
years. 

^ Ilis brother, his kinsman, and his vassal. 

‘ To Miri/z-iul-Din, Sultan of Ghaznin. whose slave he was, and suise^ 
qucntly ruler of Dibit., 

2 Five copies have attacked the camp.” Yafa-t barely alludes to this 
affiir on the Murj^-fib. 
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before them, was defeated ; and, perplexed and distracted, 
he retired towards Marw again. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tiighnl, of Hirat, who was with 
Sultan Shah*s army, fell into the hands of the troops of 
Bamtan ; and they brought his head to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. and he commanded them to take it 
to Hirat. Sulpn Shams-ud-Din of Bamian [likewise], on 
that day, was assigned a chatr [canopy] ; and he was 
honoured with the title of Sultan. 

When they brought the head of Tughril to Hirat, a Poet 
repeated these lines : — 

** The head of Tu^ril, which he carried higher than the altitude of the 
hcaven.s, 

And which posse.ssed the jewel and diadem of haughtiness and j^ride, 
Without a bod^, hath to Marl, a si)cctaclc come, 

For this reason, that he had an inclination for Mar! in his head,” 

Sultan Shah, having been thus defeated, and his army 
routed and dispersed, retired to Marw ; and this affair 
and this victory took place in the year 588 H. 

Sultan Shah was [it appears] troubled with a complaint, 
for which every year he used to take a small quantity of a 
certain poison, in order to cure it ; and, in that same year, 
the complaint increased, and as a remedy against it he 
took somewhat more of the antidote, and it killed him, and 
he died. 


VII. YUNAS khan, son of takish, khwArazm shah »■ 

Yunas Khiin was the son of Sultan Takish ; and, when 
Sultan Taki^ subdued the territory of Triik, and wrested 
it out of the hafids of the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, the son of 

* The seventh ruler and successor of Takish wa.s his sen Sulfan ^Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad j and neither Yunas Kh an, Malik Khan, nor ’Alf Shah, 
were ever nilers of Khwarazm, but merely lield subordinate governments 
under their father. When Sultan Takish entered ’Irfik in the beginning of 
590 H., and Sultan Tughril was slain in battle [see page 167, and note®], 
Takish, after securing ^Irak, conferred Isfahan on Kutlagh Inanaj, son of the 
Ata-bak Jahan Pahlawan, leaving the Amirs of ^Ira^ wi*^h him , and the terri* 
tory of Rai and its dependencies was conferred upon Takish’s son, Yunas 
Khan, with Mianju^ as his Ata-bak and the commander of his troops. The 
whole of he never held. Takish did not take ’Irak from the Ata-bak 
Abu-Bikr, son of Muhammad, for a very good reason that no .such Ata*bak 
ever held it in the reign of Takish. 
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the Ata-bak, Muhammad, and a second time caused Its 
deliverance from Sultan Tughril, he conferred it upon his 
son, Yunas Khan. 

He'was a monarch of good disposition, and used to live 
on good terms among his people, and brought ’Irak under 
his subjection. He began to enter into contention with 
the troops of the Court of the Khalifah, and that untoward 
circumstance became a source of misfortune to the sove- 
reignty of his father, and to their dynasty ^ 

He reigned for a considerable time over ’Irak, and died. 


VIII. MALIK khan ‘, SON OF TAKIgH, KHWARAZM gSAH. 

Malik Edian was the elde.st son of Sultan Taki^, and 
was a mighty and arrogant monarch®. He. was endowed 
with great sagacity, wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
nobleness of mind, and intrepidity. 

When his father wrested Nishapur and other parts of 
that territory out of the hands of the Sanjari slaves, such 
as the descendants of Malik Mu-ayyid were, Sanjar Shah, 
who was the son of Tughan Shah, the son of Malik Mu- 
ayyid, he induced, by treaty, to come out of Ni^apur^, 
and gave the throne of Nishapur to his son, Malik Khan. 

When he assumed the throne of that territory, he brought 
under his sway the tracts of country around as far as the 

* Whilst his father was absent on the expedition against Gha-ir Bu^ca Khan, 

the i-giiur, in 591 ir., Yunas Khan turned his arms [or rather his Ata-bak for 
him] against the Khalifah’s troops in ’IraV. Yunas sought help to carry out 
this hostile purpose, from his brother Malik Shah, who held the government of 
Marw and its dependencies. Yunas, however, before being joined by his 
brother, had defeated the troops of Baghdad, and had acquired great booty. 
The brothers met at Hamadan, where they made some stay ; and, after they 
had piussed a jovial time together, Malik Khan— or as he is also styled — 

set out on his return to Kh urasan. 

* His title was Nasir-ud-Din. 

* WHien .Sultan Takish entered Khurasan in 590 u. on his way back from 
’IraV, he heard of the illness of his son Malik Shah, who held at that time the 
government of Marw. Takish directed that his son should be brought to him ; 
and, when they reached Tfis, Sultan Shah recovered. His father transferred 
him to the government of Nishapur, which he had previously held, with Shad- 
yiilih as his residence in place of Marw, from the unwholesome climate of 
Avhich his health had suffered ; and an appanage was conferred upon his other 
son, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, in Khurasan ; and he was made his father’s 
companion and favourite. 

■ For xhefaefs, see note ** to Sultw Shah’s reign, page 246. 
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gate* of 'Ira^ ; and a great number of eminent men assem- 
bled at his Court. He reigned for a considerable time, and 
died*, leaving a son named Hindu Kban. 

He [Hindu Khan] was an exceedingly intrepid, high- 
minded prince, and was endowed with a poetical genius. 
After the decease of his father and his grandfather, he 
began to collect forces in Khurasan, and, in consequence, 
his uncle, Sultan Muhammad, son of Takish, reprehended 
him*. Hindu Khan composed a few elegant lines, and sent 
them to his uncle : — 

** A hundred treasure-hoards be thine : the keen poniard mine. 

The palace thine : the steed aiid the battle-field be mine. 

Shouklst thou desire that hostility cease between us, 

Be Kl^ warazm thine, King ! the country of Kh urasan mine*.” 


* Alike in all the copies. The Hulwan Pass may be called the of 

’Irak. 

* Malik Shah having returned from Hamadan, as related in note pre- 
ceding page, as soon as he entered Khurasan, despatched Arsaliin Shah, one 
of the nol)les, to act for him at Shad-yakh. and set out himself for Kh warazm. 
During his absence great disorder and sedition arose in the Nighapur territory 
in consequence of disaffected persons inciting Sanjar Shah, son of Tughan 
Shah, who had previously been relieved of the cares of independent sove- 
reignty, to rebel against Sultan Takish. He had been treated with the utmost 
kindness, the Sultan had married his mother, and after his daughter’s decease, 
who had been espoused by Sanjar, he had also given him his sister in marriage, 
aiicl was regarded as a son. He was accordingly summoned to Khwarazm 
and deprived of his sight, . and his fief was taken from him. This was in 
591 H., and in 595 H. he died. After Sanjar Shah's threatened outbreak, 
Suljan Takish had to march into Tra^^ against the TraVi nobles, in conse- 
quence of his son Yimas Kh an’s acts. It was on this occasion that the 
Khalifah’s troops, after the deatli of their leader, the Wazir, were defeated. 
Takish returned into Kh warazm by w'ay of Isfahan, and conferred the 
government of Khurasan upon Malik Shah, with directions not to go to Marw 
because of its unhealthiness. His partiality for it, however, was so great, that 
it drew him there. He was taken ill soon after, and returned to Nishnpur ; 
but his illness increased, and he died at the close of the year 593 U. 

* Yafa-i, which contains so much information respecting this dynasty, 

merely .states that wSultan Taki.sh had to delay his departure on an expedition 
against infidels [heretics], fearing an outbreak on the part of Malik Scab’s 
sons. Accordingly, the Wazir, §adr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, Harawi, was despatched 
to Shad-yakh to assume charge of affairs. He contrived to prevent any 
tumult, and sent the eldest son, Hindu Khan, to Kh warazm. Subsequently 
Sultan Takish conferred the government of Khurasan upon his son, K^^Jb-ud- 
Din, Muliammad, who proceeded thither ; and, tw^o days after he reached 
Shad-yakh. the Wazir set out to join the Sultan, in Zi-Hijjah, 593 H. Hindu 
Kh an subsequently took service with his country’s enemies, the Qh^ris. See 
note page 255. . 

* This line, according to two copies of the original, might be read -*^Bc 
JKhwarazm thine ; mine alone the realm of Khurasan.” 
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Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish wrote the following lines in 
reply . 

Soul of thine uncle ! this ambition takes the path of insanity ; 

This monition will take effect neither on thee nor on me, 
blood, to the hilt, shall the sword’s blade smear : 

’Till, of one of us two, triumph’s fire shall the highest blaze.” 

Hindu Khan was not powerful enough to offer opposition 
to his uncle and his armies, and he came to the territories 
of Ghur, and sought assistance; but he was unable to 
obtain it, and he pressed onwards for Khita. He possessed 
mettle, but he was not favoured by fortune ; and he was 
martyred on the confines of Bamian. 


IX. ’ALi SHAH*, SON OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan ’Ali Shah was a very great and illu.strious prince ; 
and, when the period came for his brother to assume the 
sovereignty, he made ’Ali Shah ruler of Nishapur. When 
the Sultans of Gliur conquered Nishapur, Malik* ’Alt 
Shah, with other Maliks of Khwarazm. under terms of 
treaty, came out of that city, and presented themselves 
before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn. and the victorious Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn ; and they brought Sultan ’All Shah [with 
them] to Ghaznin. When Sultan Muhammad [of Khwarazm] 
appeared, the second time, before the gate of Nishapur, 
and Malik Ziya-ud-Din*, under terms of convention, came 
out [and surrendered the city], the Sultan sent him back 
to Ghur*, and the Sultans of Ghur sent back Malik ’Ali 
Shah also, to his brother, Sultan Muhammad. 

® His title was Taj-iid-Dfn. He had been placed in charge of a fart of 
with Isfahan as the seat of government, some time before the accession 
of his brother ^^utb-ud-Dfn, and when the Ghuri Sultans appeared before 
Shacbyaldl. in Rajah, 597 H. — particulars of which are given under his brother’s 
reign -Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Sh ah, who had recently left ’Irak, chanced to be 
there, together with a number of his other brothers’ nobles and officers. 

** Nishapur capitulated on terms only. They were not observed fairly ; and 
’Ali Shah and the Kh warazmi nobles and officers with him were treated with 
great indignity by the Qhuris, See note^, page 255. 

^ The titles Sultan and Malik are used here indiscriminately. 

® A kinsman of Sultan Qbiyas-ud-Din and his brother. 

^ Together witli his garrison ; and they had dresses of honour given to them, 
and were treated with the utmost consideration, in order to show the Ghuris 
how to behave to fallen foes. 
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The latter bestowed the throne of Safahan and 'Irak 

• *. 

upon his brother, 'All Shah, and, for a considerable period, 
he continued in that country ; when, suddenly, he became 
overcome with fear and apprehension from some cause or 
other, and left it, and came into the territories of Ghur, and 
presented himself at the Court of Firuz-koh. 

At that period, the throne of Firuz-koh had passed to 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i- 
Sam ; and Sultan Muhammad despatched envoys from 
Khwarazm to the presence of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud, so that 'Alt Shah was seized and placed in 
durance. At length, a party of 'Alt Shah’s followers de- 
voted themselves to the cause of their master, and martyred 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. 

When the throne of the kingdom of Gjiur had passed to 
the sons of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of [Mu- 
hammad-!-] Sam, an army from Khurasan^ arrived there in 
order to take possession of Ghur, as will subsequently be 
related ; and the Ghurians caused ’Ali Shah to be set at 
liberty, on the day that the Khwarazmi forces gained, 
possession of Firuz-koh. 

'Ali Shah proceeded to Ghaznin. and there he continued 
as Malik for a considerable time*. Subsequently, Sultan 
Muhammad, lOiwarazm Shah, despatched persons who 
entered into engagements with him on favourable terms ; 
so much so that 'Ali Shah, placing faith therein, was 
induced to leave Ghaznin. and join the Khwarazmi army 
and reached Tigin-abad of Garmsir. A party was [subse- 
quently] appointed and despatched from Khwarazm, and 
in the year 609 H., they martyred 'Ali Shah. 

X. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DiN 1, MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAKI SH. 

lyiWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, had five sons; the 

** Khwarazmi troops, though no doubt chiefly natives of EhurLsan— the 
Khur^ani contingent. 

• One copy alone of the original contains the word “ Malik,” For a correct 
account of these matters, see the reign of Mahmud, in Section XVII., for our 
author seems to have been determined not to relate anything not tending to 
the glorification of the Ghuris, and often distorts facts to suit his purpose. 

^ Before he came to the throne his title was ^utb-ud-Din, but on his 
accession he assumed that of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, the title borne by his father* 
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first, Har-roz Shah ; the second, Gliur! Shanasti’ ; the 
third, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni ; the fourth, Arzalu Shah ; 
and the fifth, Alj: Sultan*. 

He was a great and potent monarch, wise, valiant, 
munificent, a patron of the learned, a conqueror, and im- 
petuous ; and, whatever qualifications it was desirable a 
great sovereign and just ruler should possess, the Almighty 
had endowed him with. 

During the lifetime of his father, he bore the title of 
Kutb-ud-Din ; and, when his brother, Malik Khan, died, 
his father conferred upon him the throne of Nishapur, and 
Malik Sharaf-ud-Din. Mas’ud-i-Hasan, was appointed to 
be his Ata-bak or governor ; and, after some time, the 
command of the forces of Khwarazm was conferred upon 
him. 

On the side of his mother, likewise, he was a prince of 
[the house of] Kifchak and very great, his mother being 
the daughter of Kadr Khan of Kifchak ; and, from the 
days of his boyhood, the marks of intelligence and clever- 
ness shone clearly and conspicuously on his brow. Every 
expedition on which his father sent him, in the direction of 
Jund and Turkistan, he brought to such a successful issue 
as was desirable, in fact even a better than could have been 
anticipated. 

At the period when death overtook his father, Sultan 
Takish, Mufiamniad was absent in the direction of Jund 
and Turkistan V and, when he obtained information of that 

* This name is very doubtful. Three copies of the text, in two or more 
places, agree in the above reading ; but otliers, again, have Nashanasti, 
Bashanasti, Bashasti, and Sh ansabi. all of which are unintelligible ; whilst 
other authors, such as Guzidah, Jahan-Ara> and others, have Qhuri Sanjf, 
which, they say, signifies ** the Ghuri fled/’ 

• The name of the first son here mentioned varies considerably in different 
copies* The majority have Har-roz Shah* but the vSt, Peterslnirg copies have 
Biruz [Ftruz?], Nimroz, and Vir Shah, respectively. This last name is con* 
firmed by other authors, as will be mentioned farther on. The name of the 
fourth also is written A?arlu, Arzalu, and Uzurlu. The whole of these names 
are omitted altogether in most copies of the text. Other writers say he had 
seven sons, three only of whom attained sovereign power. Guzidah mentions 
their names as follows : — A^-Sultan, AzlaV [one copy, UzlaV], Kurja [one copy, 
Buja; Yafa-i has Kujae] Tigin[?], Ughul Malik, Jalal-ud-Din, Ghiyas*ud- 
Din [Pir Shah], and Riikn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanasti. See note ^ above. 
Yafa-i mentions another, Timur Malik. See note page 285. 

^ Nothing of the kind : our author commences this reign with a totally in- 
correct siatemeiit. He was engaged in the siege of Turghij^ when the news of 
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circumstance, he returned to Khw arazm. and assumed the 
throne ; and, in the year 595 H.*, he brought the dominions 
of his father under his own jurisdiction. 

He conferred the throne of Nishapur upon his brother, 
’All Shah ®, as has been already stated ; and despatched an 
envoy to the Courts of ^ur and Ghaznin. and souglit for 
peace ; and I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, heard from one of the trust- 
worthy [persons] of the Maliks of Ghur the statement, that 
one of the messages and requests of Sulfan Muhammad 
was this ^ : — “ I, Muhammad-i-Takish, who am their ser- 

his father’s death was received, and another week would have been sufTicient to 
have taken it. His father’s ministers kept the matter secret, and sent off to 
acquaint Sultan Muhammad of it. He concealed the matter from his army, 
and, feigning illne.ss, prei)ared to retire. The Mulahidahs sent him valuable 
presents, and offered an additional sum of 100,000 dindrs as tribute. The 
Sultan proceeded to Sharistanah, performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, and set out with all haste for Kliwarazm. This is a mo.st important 
reign, and such events as our author has related — a number of most important 
ones have been passed over— are either incorrectly stated, or moulded to the 
glorification of the Qhuris : hence the notes here will be found, I fear, volu- 
minous, and, were I to notice every thing, I might almost fill a volume. 

® Not so: his father died in Ramadan, 59611., and Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne in Shawwal of that year. 

® See note 2, page 251. 

^ This statement is ridiculous, and totally unworthy of credit ; moreover, 
the events which follow prove the conlraiy. No sooner had tlie Sultans o< 
Ghur and Ghaznin obtained information of the death of Sullaii d akijih, “ than 
the devil,” as one of the authors from whom this extract is taken says, “ex- 
cited their envy and ambition ; and they, without los.s of time, despatched a 
force to Marw under Muhammad-i-Kharnak, whilst they followed at the head 
of an immense force, including ninety great elephants like mountains in appear- 
ance.” On reaching Tus they plundered and devasted the country, and 
slaughtered the jieople, and then marched to Sh acl-yakh. Tlie Sultan’s 
brother, Taj-ud-Din, ’All Shah, who had lately returned from ’Irak, happened 
to be there, and the G]iui*Ians obtained possession of the place by ca])itulation, 
a tower having fallen from the number of spectators in it, which they took a? a 
good omen. This our author turns into a miracle in the account of Giiyag-ud- 
Dln, who, by his account, was a miracle-worker. This was in Kajal), 597 ii. 
The place was given up to plunder, and ’All Shah, the Sultan’s officials, and 
the chief men of the place, were inhumanly treated and sent off with the 
garrison to the capital of Ghur. By the fall of this place the Ghuris acquired 
temporary possession of the whole country, as far as Bustam and Jurjan. This 
effected, the brothers left a strong force at Nishapur [Shad-yakh was a poriion 
of that city, or rather a fortified suburb] under Malik Ziya-ud-DIii ; and 
Ghiyas-ud-Din repaired to Hirat, and Shihab-ucl-I>in into the Kubistan 
against the Mulahidahs of that part, and afterwards returned to Hirat likewise* 
As soon as Sultan Mu|iammad heard of these troubles in iOiurasan, he, in Zi- 
yijjah of the same year [597 11.], set out at the licad of his troops, and early 
in 598 II. encamped before Shad-yakh. After some bkirmi.diiiig outside, the 
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vant, make this request, that the Sultans would be pleased 
to accept my services ; and, although I am not posses^d 
of the worthiness of being a son, it behoveth that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazf. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, should 
take to wife my mother, Khudawandah-i- T ahan. and that 
he should accept me, Muhammad-i-Takish, as his son and 
servant, in order also that I, his servant, may, by the name 
on the coin * of that august monarch, and the Khutbah of 
that sovereign of exalted dignity, conquer the whole world ; 
and, for the servants of the Court of the Sultans — the 
asylum of the world — draw the sword, and become one of 
those servants.” 

When this overture had been delivered, the purport 
coincided with the inclinations of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
but did not accord with the sentiments of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din [the person chiefly interested], and he declined to 
ratify it*. The latter Sulpn assembled his troops, and 
marched into IQiurasan, and subdued the whole of that 
territory ; but, when he subsequently set out on his return, 
Sultan Muhammad brought an army, and again recovered 
Khurasan. 

Whenever the .Sultans of Ghur [and Ghazntn] used to 
march into Khurasan. Sultan Muhammad used to retire 
[as they advanced] to the distance of two or three marches 
before them ; and when they fell back he would follow 
them up at the distance of two or three marches’. In 

Gh urts retired within the walls “like mice to their holes,” and the battering- 
rams were placed in position, and the ditch filled , when the Qhuri.s capitulated. 
They were treated honourably, and sent back to Ghur “ with dresses of honour, 
in order to show the Ghiiris how to treat fallen foes.” The Saltan, after this 
affair, directed that the walls of Shad-yalch should be razed. All these events 
certainly look as though Sultan Muhammad had solicited the Sultans of Gh ur 
to accept his vas.salage. After this the Sultan proceeded to Marw' and SaraJshs, 
which last mentioned place was held by his nephew, Hindu Khan, and held by 
him for the Sultans of Ghur and Ghaznin. On the approach of his uncle 
Hindu Khan fled to Shfli’ 5 but, as the governor in charge of Sarakhs refused 
to open the gates, Sultan Muhammad left a force to take it, and continued his 
inarch to Khwarazm by way of Marw to prepare for a campaign against Hirat, 
l u Zi-Hijiah of that year he encamped [in the plain of Radakan ; and having 
mustered his forces, both Turk and Tajzik, he commenced his march, and in 
due time his tents were pitched in sight of Hirat, 

® The text differs here in some copies. Some have “by the name and coin,” 
o hers “by the name of the coin,” &c., both of which are meaningles.s. 

® Not desiring to be roasted in a bath. His first title was Shihab-ud-Dfn. 

1 The leader would imagine, fium the above, that the Qliurian Sultans were 
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short, he never sustained a complete overthrow, and he 
used to give proofs of his skill and bravery ; but, as those 
Sultans were monarchs of great power and magnificence, 
he was unable to cope with them effectually. 

When the Sultans of Ghur died, Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, appeared before the gates of Hirat*, and 

in the constant habit of invading Khurasan ; but the facts are mentioned in the 
preceding note page 255. 

^ Any one reading the above would imagine that Ilirat sustained siege 
only by the KJiwarazmi forces during this reign, and that one (ij'/tr Sliihah-ud- 
Din’s decease ; and our author, whose idea of ei)itomizing events appears to 
have been to leave out three out of four, or combine three into one, has done the 
latter here. liirat sustained no less than three sieges, and one of these occurred 
before the death of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and the second long before the death of 
Shihab-ud -1 )in. The first occurred at the close of 598 ii., upoii which occa- 
sion, the Khwaraznu army having invc.stcd it, after the lialtering-rarns had lieen 
freely plied on either side, the governor, ’Izz-ud-l )in, ’Umr, Maraghani, a 
man of experience, saw no other remedy than to submit. He sent his son to 
the Sultan’s presence, and the terms were agreed upon, and a large sum of 
money was paid as ransom. 

Hearing of the investment of Ilirat, the Sultans of Ghur and Ghaznin made 
all haste to endeavour to relieve it, and recover what they had lost in western 
Khurasan ; and Shihab-ud-Din, at the head of a large army, advanced hy w ay 
of Tal-^an for that purpose. Sultan Muiiammad thouglit it advisable to retire, 
which he did, and proceeded towards Marw by way of Marw-ar-Kud. When 
he reached Sarakhs lie halted, and negotiations went on between liim and the 
Ghuris, who souglit the cession of some portion of Khuras«an, the details of 
which are too long for insertion here. These events look place in 599 H, 

Shihab-ud-Din, shortly after, however, heard of the death of his brother, 
and he hastily withdrew from K hurasan, leaving Muhammad Kharnak, the 
greatest of the Ghuri nobles, and the champion of G^hur, to hold Marw. 'riie 
latter, however, having been overthrown by a body of KJlwarazmi troops, threw 
himself into that place, but it was captured, and his head was struck off and 
sent to the Sultan at Kh warazm. 

This success so greatly elated the Khwarazmi noldcs and ministers that they 
advised the Sultan to march again against Ilirat, and to take possession of it, 
whilst the Ghhris were fighting among themselves about tlie late Suljan’s 
inheritance, as the Iliratis would receive him with open arms. In the month of 
Janiadi-ul-Awwal, 600 H. — Ghiya.s-ud-Din had died in the previous year 
[some say he died in 598 11., and others in 597 H.]-~the Sultan appeared before 
Hirat for the second time ; and, alter immense stones had been poured into the 
bazars and streets of the place, negotiations for surrender were again opened by 
Alb-i-Ghazi. the governor, sister’s son of the two Ghurfan Sultans ; and after 
stipulations had been entered into for the safety of life and property, and the 
payment of a large sum of money, the place was given up. 

Some years passed between this affair and the next investment of Hirat, 
during which time Shihab-ud-Din invaded ICb^warazm, and had to beat a 
precipitate retreat, particulars of which will be found under his reign farther on. 
^ihab-ud-Din had subsequently entered into a treaty of peace with Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and had been assassinated, Khwarazm Shah had 
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Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain-i-Kharmtl. Ghurl. came out and 
paid homage to him ; and the Sultan brought all Khurasan 
under his sway. When, by his command, Husain-i-Khar- 
.mil was seized by his troops, a Khwajah of Hirat, named 
Sa’d-ud-Din, a native of Tirraiz, succeeded in getting 
away from the [Khwarazmi] army, and threw himself into 

annexed the Ghaznin territory, and the successor of Sultan Qliiyas-ud-Dfn had 
acknowledged Sultan Mutiamn)ad’s suzerainty before the next investment of 
Hirat took place, on which occasion the waters of the flari-rud were dammed 
up ; and ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharmfl, one of the Ghurlan nobles, had in the 
meanwhile become Waif of Hirat and its dependencies, which he held of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of the late G.hiyas-ud-Din. Kharrnfl, being suspicious of 
the upshot of the affairs of Ghur, sent to the Sultan repeatedly tendering his 
allegiance to him. The Sultan was occupied with the affairs of Slita-f at the 
time, and could not proceed to Hirat, as Kh. armfl solicited him to do, and to 
take possession of it and its dependencies. At length the Sultan set out for 
Khiirasan, and, having taken possession of Balkh by the way, he marched by 
way of Jazuran to Hirat. lie entered it in Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 607 H. After 
this Mahmud of Ghfir acknowledged his suzerainty, and read the Khutbah, 
and coined money in the Sultan’.s name, and sent him costly presents, 
including a tohitc elephanL Eharmfl was continued in the government of 
Hirat with a salary of 250,000 gold dinars yearly out of the revenues of 
Khurasan. 

After the Suljan returned to Khwarazm, and became occupied in the affairs 
of Khita-f, and a nimour had spread abroad that the Sultan had been taken 
prisoner by the Khip-fs, Kh armfl became disaffected, and began intriguing 
with the Ghffri ruler, and again coined money in his name [from this it would 
a))pear that the governor of every province had a mint, or rather coined money, 
at the provincial capital], and apologized for the past ; but the Ghurfs, being 
enraged at his past conduct, resolved uj)on hostility, and determined to try and 
oust him from Hirat, and advanced with an army towards it. Kharmil, who 
in the meantime had heard of the Sultan’s safety, fearing the consequences of 
his acts, and in order to palliate them, called upon the Khwarazmi nobles 
stationed in eastern Khiirasan to aid him in resisting the Ghuris, They came 
to his assistance with a body of troops, and, after oatlis and stipulations of safe- 
conduct, Kh armil came out, and in combination they routed the forces of Gh ur; 
and this blow quite broke the little power still posses.sed by them. The 
Khwarazmi nobles now wrote to Sultan Muhammad, saying that Hirat was 
like a forest, and like a lion within it, and thought the time propitious 

for getting rid of him. They kept on good terms with him until the Sultan’s 
reply reached them, after which they invited him to a consultation. When the 
council broke up, the Malik of Zawzan, Kawam-ud-Din, invited Kharmil to his 
quartei-s to a feast and drinking bout. 11c excused himself under plea of want 
of leisure. Kawam-ud-Din seized his bridle as though determined to lake no 
denial, and gave a sign to the rest of the nobles and chiefs along with him, 
who drew their swords, dispersed Kharmirs followers, and dragged him on 
foot to their tents. He was sent away a prisoner to the fortress of Salomad of 
Khowaf [another historian says “of Zawzan it is probably the Sala-Mihr of 
our author ; see page 283], and his effects were seized, and a shoM time after- 
wards his head'was sent to Khwarazm. 
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the city, and, for a period of eleven months, he continued 
to hold the place*. 

The Khwarazmi army, by a contrivance devised by 
Husain-i-Kharmil. dammed up the water of the river of 
Hirat above the city, and all round became like unto a sea ; 
and matters assumed such an aspect, that, if the city had 
not been entirely surrounded by walls, the water, which 
rose higher than the housetops, would have overwhelmed 
it. As it was, upon one or two occasions the ground opened 
in the middle of the city, and water issued forth from the 
midst, but it was diverted [and the danger obviated]. 

For a period of eight months hostilities continued 
between the defenders of the city and the Khwarazmi 
forces in boats ^ ; and, when eleven months of the inve.st- 
ment had passed, Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish arrived® 
from Khwarazm. and gave directions that the dyke [which 
kept the water in] should be opened ; and, when the water 
flowed out, it carried along with it about three hundred 

* The steward or deputy in IQi armfrs employ, Zaydi by name, a man of 
:^cuteness and cunning, managed to throw himself into the fortrcs.s, seeing the 
state of affairs, and shut himself up there. He was joined by Kbnrmirs fol- 
lowers and all the vagalionds and ra.scals of the city, among whom lie di.stributed 
the wealth in Hiarmil’s treasury, and defied the khwarazmi forces. It so 
happened that the Sultan, on account of the disaffection of a relative of his 
mother, who held the government of ShatUyakh, had come into }£h.urasaii at 
this juncture, and had reached Sarakh-s on his return, Zaydi now liegan to 
fear the consequences of liis temerity, and to ])Ieafl as an excuse that he could 
not place any confidence in the Khwarazmi nobles for his safety, and that lie 
was merely awaiting the arrival of the Sultan at liirat to give it u]). Tliis the 
nobles communicated to the Sultan, and solicilcfl him to come. He did so, 
and, on being made acquainted with Zaydi’s doings, his anger was so much 
kindled, that he ordered that the waters should be dammed up. When the waters 
had accumulated sufficiently the dam was opened, the waters rushed in, and one 
of the principal bastions fell. The ditch near was filled up with trees and 
rubbish, and rendered practicable for the troops ; and one day, whilst Zaydi 
was entertaining his vagabond followers, the Khwarazmi soldiers jdanted the 
Sultan’s standards on the walls, rushed in, slew them, and carried the place, 
Zaydi sought to get away unnoticed, but was seized, and dragged liefore the 
Sultan by the hair of. his head. After this the Sultan directed that plunder 
should cease, and the shops were again opened ; and thus was Hirat freed from 
the tyranny of Zaydi and his gang. As lOiarnril liad lieen put to death some 
time before, his having advised the damming up of the Hari-Rud is, like many 
other of our author’s statements, purely imaginary. 

^ Boats are not mentioned in all the copies. 

* Two paragraphs before this our author states that Sultan Muhammad 
appeared before the gates of Hirat and invested it, but now says quite dif- 
ferently. 
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ells 6f the walls of the city, and a breach was thereby 
effected ; and, after fifteen days’ fighting, the city was taken: 
by assault. 

After this success the Sultan marched to Balkh, and 
gained possession of that place likewise ; and Malik 
’Imad-ud-Din, ’Umr, Fiwari* [native of Fiwar], who was 
governor of the province of BallA, on the part of the 
Sultans of Bamtan, was sent away [as a prisoner] to 
Khwarazm. From thence the Sultan set out towards 
Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and the whole of the 
Maliks and Sultans of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held 
territory in the countries of Mawar-un-Nahr and Fargha- 
nah, presented themselves before him. 

He then turned his face towards Kulij^ Khan of Khita-f. 

® In some copies he is called Malik Tmad-ul-Mulk, Ahwazf ; and in some 
it is staled that he in others that he was sc*///, and in others that he was 

tiikm, Ilalki was surrendered before the last inve.stment of llirat, as mentioned 
in tlic preceding note. Jmad-ud-Din, having been found acting perfidiously, 
instead of being put to death, was removed from the government of Balfeh and 
sent to Shwarazm, and was employed elsewhere. 

7 Our author has misplaced the order of these events and related them 
incorrectly, as well as confounded one with another. After the death of Sultan 
S,hihab-ud-l)fu, GJiuri, in 602 H., Sultan Muhammad, having no cause for 
anxiety respecting the safety of his dominions in Khurasan, turned his attention 
to Mawar-im-Nahr, which had remained in subjection to the infidels of Khita-i 
since the defeat of Sultan Sanjhr, The chiefs of that territory had repeatedly 
solicited him to deliver them from the yoke of those infidels, and, being quite 
wearied and disgusted with the constant arrivals of agents from Gur Khan 
demanding payment of the tribute, which he had purposely kept in arrears, 
and which his father, Takish, had agreed to pay to the .sovereigns of IQiita-I for 
assistance rendered to him against his brother, Sultan Shah, he now readily 
acceded to these requests, considering himself powerful enough to ignore all 
future payments, which he had long considered dishonourable tohi.s sovereignty. 

Bukhara at this time was held by a mean upstart named Sanjar Malik. It 
was annexed, and the upstart met with his deserts. The Sultan then despatched 
an agent to ’Usman, Sultan of Samr^and, of the race of Afrasiyab, and of the 
family of Bughra Khan, the antagonist of the latter Samanian princes. lie 
was already disaffected towards Gur Khan, for he had solicited the hand of a 
daughter of the latter, and had been refused ; so he became secretly a zealous 
ally of the Sultan. This was in 606 H. ; and, after consulting with the Sultan 
of Sultans — as ’Usman had been hitherto styled — and his chiefs, Sultan 
Muhammad returned to Khwarazm to prepare for the campaign. 

In the eastern parts of Gur Khan’s dominions, his great vassals at this period 
began to act rebelliously ; and Kojlak [called Ko.^lak and Kughlak by some 
writers, but not Kashlu, as our author writes it], son of Tae*nak [also written 
Taya-nak] KJ^an, the Naeman ruler, who had fled from the power of Chingiz 
-Kh^'^^b and had sought Gur Khan’s protection, was at his court, and ready to 
take ad\ antagc of any outbreak against liis protector. 
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and, throughout the territories of Khita-l and the country 
of Turkistan, as far as Bilasa-ghun and Kashghar, the 
Khutbah was read for him, and the coin was impressed 
with his name. The forces of Khita-i, which, in point of 
numbers, were beyond account and computation, advanced 
to encounter him. At the head of these forces was Baniko 
of Taraz, a Turk of great age and wisdom, but victorious 
in battle. He had fought forty-five engagements, in the 
whole of which he had been victorious ; and he had defeated 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Malik ^ah, and overthrown Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, before Andkhud ; and, 
at this time, he was at the head of that army. 

When the battle ensued, Sultan Muhammad received 
divine succour and heavenly assistance, and overthrew the 
host of Khita-i. and took Baniko of Taraz prisoner, and he 
was converted to the true faith by means of the Sultan 
himself, and was treated with respect and honour®. 

Sultan Mu^iammad thought this opportunity pro])itious, and such as he had 
long sought. lie accordingly marched to Samr^and, and, being joined Ijy 
’Usman and other va.ssal.s, .set out to invade GurlCKan’s dominions, reached the 
Ji^iun of Fanakat, and crossed. Having advanced into the territofy of Taraz, 
the Hiwaraznii forces found Baniko [several writers call liirn Tiiniko], of 
Taraz — famous as Jai-timur, son of Kalduz, elder l)rother of Bura^, the Chr.m* 
bcrlain, who subsequently usurped the government of Kirman — tlie commander* 
in*chief of Gur K.han’.s troops, at the head of a numerous, brave, and well- 
equipped army, drawn up to receive them. An obstinate and l>loody battle 
ensued, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 607 H., which terminated in the complete over- 
throw of the Kh ita-i force.s. Baniko, of Taraz, was wounded and taken, as 
related on the next page, and booty to a vast amount fell into the hands of the 
victors. This victory filled all the neighbouring rulers with fear and awe of 
Sultan Muhammad’s power, and he now assumed the title of “The Second 
Alexander.” 

In the previous year Mazandaran had been annexed, and in thi.s same year 
[607 H.] Kirman was also added to his dominions. Who KuliJ Khan was it 
would be difficult to tell ; he is a totally different person to Kojlak [Ku^hlak], 
by our author’s own account, and cannot be intended for Ciur Khan, as he 
mentions that ruler subsequently. Kash.lu is evidently mistaken for Kojlak. 
Baniko, of Taraz, was Gur Khan’s general, as stated above. 

* How absurd, or rather deceptive, our author’s statements are, compared 
with the accounts of writers who state facts, or who, at least, knew what they 
were writing about 1 Baniko was wounded in this severe encounter, and was 
left on the field with only a slave-girl standing over him. A 
soldier coming up was about to cut off his head, when the girl cried out to him 
not to slay him, for it was Baniko. He was taken accordingly to the Sultan’s 
presence, and afterwards sent to KJiwarazm as a trqdiy with the bulletin 
announcing the victoiy. When Sultan Muhammad returned to Khwarazm, 
on the termination of this campaign, he ordered Baniko to be put to death, and 
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A relfable person among the trustworthy has related, 
that, when Baniko of Taraz became a Musalman, Sultan 
Muhammad was wont to show him great deference and 
respect, and used constantly to send for him, and was in 
the habit of questioning him respecting the past events [in 
the history] of Kdiita 4 . and the previous Maliks [kings] 
who had fought with him in the forty-five encounters he 
had been engaged in, the whole of which the Sultan made 
inquiry about of him. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 
such conversation, the Suljtan inquired of him, saying : — 
“ In all these battles which you have fought, and amid the 
monarchs you have defeated, which among the whole of 
them was the most valiant and the sturdiest in battle 
Baniko replied : — “ I found none more valiant, more im- 
'petiious in battle, or more intrepid than the Ghuri * ; and, if 
he had had an army along with him refreshed and not worn 
out, I should never have been able to beat him ; but, he 
had retreated before the army of Khwarazm, and but a 
small number of cavalry remained with him, and their 
horses had become thin and weak.” Sultan Muhammad 
replied : — “ You speak truly.” The mercy of God be upon 
them ! 

Sultan Muhammad having gained such a great success, 
the second year after, again assembled an army, and led a 
force of 400,000 effective cavalry, both horses and riders 
arrayed in defensive armour*, into Khita-i. and completely 

his Ixxly was cast into the river. There is not a word as to his having been 
converted to Isliim. This was the ‘‘deference and respect” he received. What 
follows, as to the conversations about the Giuris, must be taken at its true 
value. See also note page 283. 

® Here again we see the determination to glorify all things Ghurian. One 
of the oldest copies has “ if his army and himself had been refreshed,” &c. 
For a correct account of this affair, .see the reign of Mu’izz-ud-Din, otherwise 
Shihab*ud>l)in, Giuri, Section XVI 1 . 

‘ After the victory gained over Baniko, the Sultan marched against the 
Malik of Utrar, who, notwithstanding the Sultan had invited him to .sever his 
connexion with Gur Kh an, refused. His chiefs, however, on the approach of 
tlie Kli warazm> Shahi troops, forced him to submit. He came out clothed in 
a winding sheet, and with a sword hanging about his neck, but was pardoned 
on the understanding that he should be removed together with his family, 
kinsmen, and dependents to Nisa, in Upper Kh^u'asan, and Sultan Muhammad 
placed a governor of his own in Utmr. After this, the Sultan returned to 
SamrVand, and bestowed a daughter in marriage upon Sultan ^ Usman, and 
leaving an intendant of his own at Samr^and, returned to Khwarazm. It 
was at this time that he gave orders to put Baniko to death ; and ambassadors 
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overthrew Gur Khan, wlio was the Great Khan of [Kara] 
Khita-i. The whole of the horses, camels, and other 

from all parts hastened to tender their masters’ submission ; and it was at this 
period that disaffection showed itself at Juncl among tlic remaining va.ssals of 
ICadir Khan [called Kadr Khan by our author, and s<.nne few other writers, 
who appear to have copied from him], and therefore Sultan Muhammad did 
not rest long at his capital, but put his forces in motion and marched to Juml, 
After exterminating those rebels, Sultan ’Usman and his family took up their 
residence in Kh warazm ; and .some authors state that he was soon after, in the 
year 609 11., put to death. Having disposed of the affairs of jund, information 
reached the Sultan that 30,000 of Gur Khan’s troops had appeared before 
Samr^and, and invested the city. 

The Khita-i forces used their utmost endeavours to take it, but their inces- 
sant attacks were of no avail. The Sultan was hastening his preparations to 
relieve it, when the Khita-i forces were recalled to act against Kojlak, the 
Naeman, who was now making head again. The Sultan marched to Samr- 
^and, and, having l>een joined l>y additional forces from various parts, set out 
from Samr^cand against A’naT^ [or Vniik, or Ighnak?], the ruler of which was 
in alliance with Gur Kh an. lie had been summoned to submit to the Sul Jan 
upon very favourable terms, but, trusting to the strength of his fortres.s, refused. 
A force was detached again.st him, and he was com])ellcd to submit. 

The Sultan, who had heard of Kojlak’s successes, became more ambitious 
than ever, and Kojlak entered into secret negotiations with him, and incited 
him to another invasion of Gur Khan’s territory. The agreement was, that 
whoever could first dispossess Gur Khan of the territories of Kashchar and 
Khutan as far as the Ji^un should have them ; and, in case the Sul Jan did so, 
Kojlak was to have the remainder. Gur Khan, having obtained information 
respecting the Suljan’s movements, also prepared to oppose him. 

The Sultan had traitors also in his camp. Two of his great vassals, the 
goveniot.^of Samr^:and, and the Asfahed [also written Asfahed, the title borne 
by the M ilik.s of Tabaristan and Rustamdar], despatched agents to Gur Kh an 
secretly, and offered to desert the Sultan with their troops on the day of battle, 
if, in case of success, the former should have Khwaraxm and the latter 
Khurasan a.ssigncd to him as the price of his trcacliery. This w^as 
guaranteed : and on the day of the engagement, when the ranks of the two 
armies were drawn up in array, the left wing of the Khita -Is atlackerl the right 
of the Khwarazmis ; and, as agreed upon, the two nobles ^^ith their tr(x:>ps, 
who appear to have been stationed in the right wing, retired from the field, 
and the Sultan’s right wing was forced back and broken. In the meantime, 
the latter’s left wing broke the right of the Kh ita-is and routed them, and the 
centres of both armies fell upon each other. The wings on either side began 
to plunder, and neither ])arty knew whether they were the coiKjuerors or con- 
quered. It was usual with the Sultan to disguise himself on the day of battle, 
by dressing in the costume of the enemy : and on this occasion, in the utter 
confusion which ensued, the centres of both armies having become disengafj;ed 
from each other, the Sultan got mixed up with the enemy’s troops, and not being 
recognized by his attendants, for some days he was in the greatest danger in 
the very camp of the enemy. Finding an opportunity, however, he succeeded 
in getting away, reached the river of Fanakat, and restored fresh life to hi» 
troops. The news of the Siiljaii’s disappearance, however, had spread into all 
parts of his dominions. Some said he luid been killed, some that he had been 
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cattle, baggage, and followers of the army of Khita-! were 
captured, and the Great Khan retreated discomfited before 
him. Suddenly Kashlu Khan, the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon Gur Khan, attacked him, dnd 
made him captive ; and the whole of the dominions 0 
Kh ita * were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i 

made prisoner ; for no authentic account had been received, and the ambiti 
were ready to take advantai^e of it. 

As .soon a.s he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all par 
intimate his safety; and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm to prepare 
fresh campaign. It was on the occasion of the Sultan’s disappearance. 
KJi armii of Ilirat became disaffected, and began intriguing with the Qh“ 

The Khila-f trooj)S on their retreat through their own territory si 
plundered their own people, and devastated the whole country u. 
reached Bilasa ghun, called Gh tidriligh. by the Mughals. On read : 
city they found the gates dosed against them, for the inhabitants m 
that Sultan Muhammad would annex that part, and that he must be A .. 

Gur Kigali’s troops witli hi.s army, and therefore refused to admit them, 
the promises and oaths of Gur Kl^an and his Wazir were of no av^iil ; and 
place w'as attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectation of the arr 
of the KJiwarazmi troop.s. At last it was taken and given u^ to plunder 
massacre, which went on for three days and nights, and a vast amount of be 
was taken by tlie troops. i 

Two or three writers mention these occurrences immedlaiel^, after the firs 
defeat of Gur Kojin’s troops, wlien Baniko was taken ; but this Us impossible 
as, very shortly after the sacking of Bilasaghun, Gur Kh an vJ^as seized b; 
Kojiak, and his dynasty terminated after it had lasted ninety- five <years. Tb 
cause of it wa.sthis : — Gur Kh un IL — for he was the second of the^ame — wa 
desirous of enriching himself and replenishing his coffers, by making diis noble 
and chiefs disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of E lasa-ghui 
and country round. This caused great disorders, which Kojiak^ becominj 
aware of, and finding that Gur Khan had been almost deserted by 1 )ops 

suddenly surrounded hi.s camp. Kojiak treated him with respect^ pos- 

sessed himself of great part of his territory. This took place in 6, and 
"two years after Gur Ehan was put to death — some say he died. f 

Most works are, more or less, defective with respect to the Su^ 's cam- 
paigns against Giir Khan, and dates are not often mentioned, Rau^at- 

us-Safa only mentions one battle, others mention two ; but Gug^ there 

were three battles in all, but gives no details. Here, I regret [lo say,, my 
excellent guide, Yafa-f, which gives full details of two battles, already men* 
lioned, becomes somewhat aV)rupt with respect to the affairs of Gur and, 

possibly, there may be an hiatus in the MS., as, from the context, a third and 
more decisive battle is implied ; and it must have been after a third encounter 
that Bilasa-gJiun was sacked, and Kojiak was enabled to seize the person of 
Gur JQian, The second encounter took place in 6io il., and Fasi^i-i, under 
the events of 6x2 H., mentions that, in that year, Sultan Muhammad acquired 
sway over the whole of Mawar-un-Nahr, which had continued in the possession 
of the infidels of Kara-Kliita.i, and the Mughals, since Sultan Sanjar’s defeat. 
On the other hand, however, most writers state that Gur Klian was taken 
prisoner in 6io H., and died in 6X2 H. 

Gross exaggeration, as showm by the notes. 
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Takish. The Sultan of Samr]|:and, and the Afrasiyabt 
Sultans, he directed should be removed from Samrl^and®, 
and some of them were martyred. 

From thence [Samrkand ?] Sultan Muhammad advanced 
into ’Irak, and the territories of ’Irak, Azarbatjan, and Fars 
'j fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
’ battle, as has already been stated, and the Ata-bak Y uz-bak 
was likewise put to flight"*. He placed his son, Sultan 

* All the copie.s except one of the oldest, are minus the words “from Samr- 
Jiand/* Our author inverts the order of most of the events of this reign, as 
the previous notes show. 

^ Our author, on a previous page, has mentioned the ho.stility existing 
between the ’Abbasi Khalifahs and Sultan Takish, Muhammad’s father ; and 
the arrival in of ambassadors from Baghdad to negotiate with the 

brothers, Sultans Ghiyas-ud-l)in and Shihab-ud-Din, and his own father’s 
return to Baghdad along with them ; and, likewise, the IQialifah’s continued 
enmity towards the son of Takish also. No sooner had Sultan Takish died, 
than the Sultans of Ghiir and Ghaznin hastened to take advantage of the 
Khalifah’s recommendation, notwithstanding our author’s absurd statement at 
page 255. He was loo orthodox a Musalman, of course, to mention such a 
horrid circumstance as the Khalifah. Un-Nasir’.s, despatching an agent to the 
infidel Chingiz Khan, prior to the period of this expedition into ’Irak, inciting 
him to make war upon Sultan Muhammad — a Musalman, and of which faith 
he [Un-Na§ir] was himself the patriarch and head ! It was upon this occasion 
that, fearing to send a letter, the communication addrc.ssed to the traitor 
Muhammad, Yalwaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or rather tattooed 
[there is a precisely similar story in Herodotus] on the agent’s shaven head. 

, The hair was left to grow over it before he was despatched, lest even that 
mode of communication might be discovered. Among other causes of hostility 
1 was this ; — The Sultan’s flag, borne by the karWvan of pilgrims to Makkah, was 
“ placed behind that of Jalabud-Din, ^a.san, of Alamut, the Mulahidah heretic, 

; lately turned orthodox ; and another was that the Khalifah borrowed, so to 
I speak, several Fida-fs [volunteers, or disciples rather, of the head of the 
! Mula^iidahs are so called] from the Ibnner, intending to despatch them to • 
I assassinate the Sultan ; and had sent some of these disciples to murder the 
I Sharif of Makkah, but, instead, they assassinated his brother. Further, when 
|Sultan Mu^iammad acquired possession of Ghaznin, after the death of Taj-ud- 
Ibin, I-yal-duz [styled Yal-duz, and Yal-duz by some], in 611-12 H., and 
»ined possession of the treasury of the late Sultfin Shihab-ud-Din, Ghuri, a 
document was found therein, from the Kh^alifnh to the ChiuTan Sultams, urging 
them to hostility against him [Mujiammad], which accounted for the persistent 
hostility of the brothers towards him, notwithstanding our author’s ridiculous 
statement referred to above. At length, in 613 ii., the Sultan, having sufficient 
excuse, obtained the necessary decree from the chief ecclesiastic of his 
dominions, issued a proclamation to the effect that as long as a descendant of 
Fatimah lived the Abbasis had no right to the Khilafet, and that the then 
Bialifah was to be considered dethroned. His name was omitted from the 
Kliujbah and the coin, and the name of Sayyid ’Ala-ul-Mulk [some few call 
him ’Ala-ud-Din] of Tirmid, a lineal descendant of Imam Husain, was inserted 
instead, and he was to be considered as the rightful StialifaL 


S 
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Rukn-ud-Dtn, styled Gljuri ^anasti, on the throne of 
’Irak, and appointed Ulught Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, his 
Ata-bak and Lieutenant ; and the lilaliks of Ghur were 
directed to proceed into that territory*. 

Sultan Muhammad now left ’Irak, and set out on his 
return to Mawar-un-Nahr ; but, turning suddenly off from 

ITie Sultjin assembled an army accordingly for the puq^ose of proceeding 
to Baghdad, ousting Un-Na§ir, and placing Sayyid ’Ala-ul-Mulk in hh 
place. 

On reaching Damghan, Sultan Muhammad found that the Ata-bak Sa’d 
ruler of Fars, with an army, had reached Rai with hostile designs against ihP 
territory of ’Ira^c. He ])ushccl on without delay, and at once attacked him 
The troops of Shiraz were broken and overthrown at the first onset, and Sa’i 
was taken prisoner. The Sultan was for putting him to death, but Sa’d 
having made interest with the Malik of Zauzan, was admitted, through him, V 
the Sultan’s presence. Sa’d was released on the agreement to give up two (f 
the strongest fortresses of Pars, one of which was Istakhur, and to pay one 
fourth of the revenues as tribute. Fasi^i-i slates that this took place in 603 
but Yafa-I and CJiizitlah say it happened in 613 H. ; while Raii?at-u§-§afi 
Khulaf?at-ul-Akhbar, and some others, say in 614 it. It is somewhat strage 
that Sa’d did not attempt to shake off the yoke and break the treaty after ^he 
disasters whicli liefell the Sulpn soon after, if the two latter dates be the 
correct. Sa’d made over his son Zangi as a hostage and was allowedto 
depart, as already related ; see page 176 and page 177, note^. 

At this same time the Ata-bak Yuz-bak, ruler of A?arbaijan, hadalso 
marched from that territory with the object of invading ’Irak, and had reC^hed 
Hamadan. The Khwarazmi forces advanced against him, but, on their cach^^ 

ing Hamadan, Yuz-bak decamped. The Sultan’s nobles urged piirs^ but 

that monarch refused his sanction, saying that it would be a bad omen tj^Q];)^o take 
two kings in one year ; so Yuz-bak got safely back to his own territory As 
soon as he did so, however, he sent envoys with rich presents to the Su.,jj^g1ian, 
and acknowledged his sovereignty. 

In the meantime, tlie advance of the Sultan into ’Ira^c had filled Un-Nasir 
and his people with terror. Un-Nasir despatched an agent to Hamadan to 
endeavour to deter him by remonslrances and threats, but found them of no 
use with the SultSn A\ith 3CX),ooo horse at his back, who was resolved to 
persist. When lie reached the Hulwan Pass [the town of Asad-abad] it was 
autumn, and, whilst there encamped, he encountered a heavy fall of snoM% 
which rose even higher than the tent walls ; and nearly the whole of the cattle 
of his army, and a great number of men, perished. This was the first disaster 
he had ever met with, and he had to abandon the expedition and return to 
Hamadan. When the cold season drew towards a close, he thought it 
advisable to retrace liis steps. He returned to Rai, and remained in that .part 
for a little while to repair his losses and reorganize his forces, and arrange the 
affairs of that territory. He was on his return from thence, where he had left 
his son, Rukn-ud-Dtn, in charge of the government, when a messenger reached 
him from the governor of Utrar, intimating the arrival there of a numbet of 
Tatar spies, as he termed them, with a large amount of valuable property. 

For details see farther on. 

* To serve with their contingents, They were subordinate then. 
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the banks of the river Jazar®, he pushed on towards Bamtan, 
and, suddenly and unawares, pounced upon Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din ’Ali, son of Sam, ruler of Bamtan, seized him, and mar- 
tyred him, and then returned [to Khwarazm]. 

In the year 612 il., Sultan Muhammad advanced from 
Mawar-un-Nahr and came to Ghaznin. and suddenly and 
unexpectedly possessed himself of the Ghaznin territories 
likewise. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, retired towards 
Hindustan^ by the way of Sang-i-Surakh ; and the countries 
of Ghaznin. Zawulistan, and Kabul, as far as the banks of 
the Sind, came under the jurisdiction of the Khwarazm! 
nobles. The Kh’an-salar [the Sewer of the imperial house- 
hold], Kurtz*, was stationed at Gh aznin ; and the countries of 
Ghur, Ghazntn, the Bilad-i-Dawar [Zamtn-i-Dawar], Jarum, 
and the throne of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, and 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, sons of Muhammad-i-Sam, was conferred, by 
the Sultan, upon his elde.st son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mang- 
barnt, after which he himself returned to Mawar-un-Nahr. 

In the year 615 H., he pushed on towards Turkistan in 
pursuit of Kadr Khan*, who was the son of Yusuf the 
Tatar, and penetrated as far as Yighur’ [I-ghur] of Tur- 
kistan, so far to the north, that he came under the North 
Pole, and reached a tract where the light of twilight did not 
disappear at all from the sight ; and, to the vision, in the 
direction of the north, the glow seemed merely to incline 
[change over] from the west to the east, and the light of 
dawn appeared and the day broke. 

The matter was accordingly referred to the ’Ulama and 
Muftts of Bukhara respecting the obligation to repeat the 
last prayer at night^ [question being asked] to this effect 

® In most copies this part of the sentence is left out altogether. The name 
is also written Jowar. 

7 I-yal-duz [or Yal-duz] was taken prisoner and put to death by I-yabtimi§lx 
in 61 1 H., before the Sultan entered the Ghaznin territory. 

® Tills name differs considerably in some copies of the text. 

® There is no exiiedition against any ruler styled Kadr £han mentioned 
by other writers at this period, for it was in this very year that the Sulian fled 
from the Mughal invaders. Our author has evidently lost himself again. At 
page 254, he says the Sultan’s mother was the daughter of Kadr Khan of 
jgliffihaVj and he, incorrectly, styles the governor of Utr^r by the same name ; 
and thus no less than three Ifadr Khans are mentioned. 

^ All the copies of the text are somewliat at variance here with respect to 
this name; but it is mentioned again farther on, and is quite plain in several copies,* 

^ Prayer before retiring to rest, repeated some two or three hours after sunset 

s; 7. 
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As the light of twilight did not disappear at all, whether 
the prayer before sleep was necessary or not ? They, 
with one accord, wrote a reply, that the prayer before 
sleep was not necessarj^, when the prescribed time, for it 
could not be found with the people inhabiting such region®. 

iKadr Khan, the Tatar, having in this expedition been 
overcome, the calamity of the infidels of Chin arose, and 
the darkness of the night of sedition and tumult showed 
its head from the mantle-collar of actuality, and was the 
beginning of dire misfortunes to the true faith, and 
the commencement of calamities and afflictions upon the 
Muhammadan people. That circumstance occurred after 
this manner Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, had a son, the 
eldest of all his sons, Tushi^ by name. At this time, this 


s Having noticed in the month of June at St. Petershurg that the light 
did not leave the sky during the whole night, and being desirous of discovering 
as nearly as possil)le how far north of the Sihun tlie Sultan may really have 
I'cnctralcd, as the territory of Taraz is the most northern tract reached by the 
Suljati, according to Yafe-f, I referred the paragrajdi to the Rev. Robert 
Main, M.A., Radcliffe Observer, at Oxford; and to the kindness of that 
gentleman I am much indebted for the following explanation 

“ It is usually considered that twilight exists as long as the sun is not more 
thiin ih'' beloiv the horizon, and hence wc shall readily find that the Imvest 
latitude which will have twilight all night, at midsummer, will be 48“ 30' 
{ suns solstitial N. P, I). — 18'’= 66“ 30' — 18“). As we go northwards, of 
course the twilight will continue longer, till, at the Arctic circle, the sun does 
not set on midsummer-day. 

“ I presume, therefore, that the Sultan’s expedition was towards the north, 
and the time not far from miiisummcr ; and, from the expressioirs used, he must 
have been getting into rather high latitudes, where the sun, after dipping for a 
little while, would soon transft;!' the twilight glow from the west to the cast. It 
would appear also that the Sultan and his army had never seen this phenomenon 
befoie, by their ajiparent surprise at it, and by his sending for advice con- 
cerning the evening prayer.” » 


b rom the above remarks it would also further appear, that Sultan Muham- 
mad could not have had any people in his army who had ever been so far 
north before, and he and they were so much surprised that they concluded [or, 
rather, our author concluded] that they jnust be “ under the North Pole.” It 
also seems strange that he should see the necessity of writing to BuJsiara for 
advice, since we might suppose that the people of ghwaraxm would have been 
iiware ol the fact of this phenomenon* 


The territory of 'laraz lies between 46“ and 49“ N. lat. 

* Also citlled Jiijf. I his aftair took place a considerable time after the mer- 
chants had been put to death, and subsequatt to the Sultan’s return from ’Irak, 
and, of course, ourauthor has put it hc/ore. See note 2, page 272. Whilst delaying 
at SamrVand, mtimaliouwas brought to Sultan Mu^iammad that Tuk-Tugian, 
one of he chiefs of Turkistan, of the tril>e of Takrit, was retreating before the 
Muglials towards ^fara.E:unim, the locale of the ^fankult tribe, and that he, 
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Tushi, by command of Qiingiz Khan, his father, had come 
out of the territory of Chin, in pursuit of an army of 
Tatars, and Sultan Muhammad, from Mawar-un-Nahr 
and Khurasan, had likewise pushed on in the same direc- 
tion ; and the two armies fell in with each other. 

A battle ensued between them, and the fighting, 
slaughter, struggle, and conflict, continued and was main- 
tained from the beginning of the day until the time of 

with some troop.s, had turned his steps in the direction of Jund. I'hc Sultan 
now moved from Sumrkand towards Jiind, by way of ihikltfira, to guard his 
own territory, and prevent their entering it ; but, hearing tliat they were pin- 
sued by a numerous army of Chingiz Khan’s, muler the leadcrshij) of his son, 
Jujior Tu&hb the Sultan again returned to Samrkaud, and lalving with him the 
remainder of his forces, previously left there, advanced with great pomp at the 
head of a large force to Jund, thinking, as the author from whom a portion of 
these extracts are taken says, “to bring down Iw^u birds with one arrow,” [In 
the meantime, in 615 n., Kojlak had been overthrown by Chingiz, and .slain.] 
He pushed on [from Jund] until he reached a place in Ka^.ghar, lying 
between two small rivers, where evidences of a late conflict, in llie shape of 
fresh blood and numerous dead l)odics, were discovered. Search was made, 
and one among those who had fallen was discovered to l)e still alive. From 
information gained from the wounded man, it wa.s found that f^ingiz Kjban’s 
troops had there overtaken Tuk-Tugjian and his followers, who had 1)een 
defeated and put to the sword, after which Juji and his Mughals had set out 
to rejoin his father. Hearing also that the Mughals had only marched that 
very day, the Sultan pushed on, and by dawn the next morning came up with 
them, and at once prepared to engage tliem. llic Mughal leaders were not 
willing to fight, saying that they had l>een sent in pursuit of ]n*ey, whicli they 
had already entrapped, and had not permission from Chingiz Khiin, but that 
they could not retire if the Sultan should attack them ; and, at the same time, 
advised that he should not make matters worse than they were already between 
himself and Ciingiz Khan, by any fresh act of hostility. Sultan Muhammaers 
good star was on the wane, and he attacked the Mugh^^F, who stood their 
gi'ound manfully. The right wings of either army, as is often the case in 
eastern as it has frequently been in western battles, broke their respective 
opponents, and the Mughals at last attacked the Sultan’s centre, and forced it 
back some distance. The Sultan was in some danger, when his gallant son, 
Jalal-ud-Din, who had been victorious on the right, charged the Mu g hals in 
flank, and saved the centre from defeat. The fight was maintained with great 
obstinacy until night came, when each army retired to a short distance, con- 
fronting each other. The Mughals lighted an immense number of fires to 
deceive the Khwarazmis. and decamped quietly during the night, and set out 
to join the camp of Chingiz, who was hastening his preparations for the 
invasion of the Sultan’s territories. The Sultan halted on the field for a few 
days, and, after this occurrence, his mind, already much changed, appears to 
have given way entirely ; and, having with his own eyes witnessed the vigour 
and tenacity of the Mughals. he became filled with apprehensions and 
misgivings, and retreated to Samrl^and without attempting anything more. 
Irresolution and bewilderment now marked all his proceedings. For further 
particitlars, see page 274 and note b 
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evening prayer, and the ranks of both the armies assumed 
the form of a circle. The right wing of the Musalman 
forces routed the left wing of the infidels, and pursued after 
them ; while the right wing of the Mughal infidels routed 
the left wing of the army of Islam and pursued it, and, in 
this manner, the armies assumed the form of a circle. This 
battle was maintained from the dawm of day ; and, when 
night came, the two armies separated from each other, and 
withdrew to a short distance. There was- a small stream of 
water between them ; and the two armies halted, facing 
each other, on the banks of that stream and bivouacked. 
When the morning broke [it was found] that the Mughal 
army had marched awa}^ They had lighted great fires, 
and had decamped, and left them burning. 

Sultan Muhammad having thus witnessed and beheld 
with his own eyes, in this encounter, the warlike feats, the 
activity, and the efforts of the Mughal forces, the next day 
retired from that place ; and fear and dread of them took 
possession of his heart and mind, and he never again came 
against them. This was one of the causes of the miseries 
and troubles vyhich befell the people of Islam. 

The second reason was this. When Qiingiz Khan broke 
out into revolt in the land of Chin, and Tamghaj, and the 
Greater'* Turkistan, and Altun Khan of Tamghaj. who was 
sovereign of Upper Turkistan, and the lineal monarch of 
Kara Kh ita-l was overcome by him, and the territories of 
Tamghaj, Tingit, and Yighur [I-ghur], and Tatar, all fell 
into his hands ; the news of these successes having come to 
the hearing of Sultan Muhammad, his mind became filled 
with ambition [for the posse.ssion] of Chin, and he became 
desirous of obtaining authentic information respecting the 
forces of the Mughaks, and the condition of Chingiz Khan. 
Accordingly, the most excellent Sayyid, Baha-ud-Din, 
Raz!^ with a party of other persons, were despatched on a 

® Or, Upper Turkistan : the original word will serve for either. 

« I'or our author^s further and more detailed account of Chingiz Khan’s 
proceedings, see last Section of this work. 

* Pro]>ably A^imad, IQiujaridt, is the person whom our author has mistaken 
here ; hut I am rather inclined to think that this “excellent Sayyid” can be 
no other than the Badr-ud-Din referred to by Guzidah, who was the chief 
Diwan in Suljan Muhammad's service, and who became suspicious and dis-^ 
affected on some account or other, and fled and took service with Chingiz, 
for account of further proceedings of this arch -traitor, see note page 274. 
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mission to Chin* : and, when these agents reached that 
country, Chingiz Khan sent trustworthy and confidential 
persons of his own, bearing numerous rarities as presents 
to Sultan Muhammad. 

I heard from the Sayyid Baha-ud-Din — the mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! — [who said : — ] “ When we reached 
the presence of Chingiz Khan, the accursed, the Wazir of 
Tamghaj, and the son and the uncle of Altun Khan, were 
brought in, and we were summoned. Then, turning his 
face towards them, Chingiz said : — ‘ Behold, my affairs and 
my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch of grandeur, 

Be this as it may, our author differs wholly from other writers here. I have 
only space for a few details. A person named Ahmad, a merchant of Khu- 
jand, and two others, with a considerable cjuantity of merchandi 7 .e suitable for 
the purpose, set out for the great camp of Chingi/ Khan. At this time he had 
reduced under hi.s yoke most of the nomad tribes of Mughalistan and Turkistan 
— Tatars, Mugliuls, I~ghurs, and others — and a portion of Chin and Ma-ch in. 
The merchants were well received and lil.)erally treated. Sul>sequently, Chingiz 
directed his sons, the great nobles, and others, to despatch .servants of their 
own with merchandize into the territory of Sultan Muhammad, to accompany 
Ahmad of Khujand and the others on their return journey. A large party of 
merchants, numbering about 450, Mu.salmans it i.s stated, left Chingiz Khan’s 
territory with property of immense value, and set out, accordingly, for the 
Sultan’s dominions. At the same time, Chingiz Khan sent three agents of his own 
to the Sultan, intimating the despatch of these traders with the object of pur- 
chasing merchandize suitable for his camp ; and, further, to slate that he had 
reduced the refractory around him to sul)jection and considerable tracts under 
his sway, and. that, in place of estrangement and distrust, intercourse and 
confidence might arise between them ; that merchant.s and traders might be 
free to go and come ; that their sul)jccts and dominions might be .secure 
and open to each other’s people ; and that they might aid and assi.st each 
other under any circumstances that might arise. When they reached Utrar 
on the Sitiun, the frontier capital of the Sultan’s dominions in that direction, 
the governor, AniabjuV by name, a kinsman of tlie Sultan’s mother, who bore 
the title of fiha-ir Khan [not Kadr Khan, as our author states], Ijeing offended 
at the impertinence of one of Ahmad Khujandi’s party, — said to have been a 
Hindu — who addressed him in too familiar a style ; and his cupidity likewise 
being excited by the arrival of all this treasure and valuable i)roperty brought 
by the merchants, sent off a messenger to the Sultan, announcing the arrival 
of a number of spies of the Tatar, Chingiz, on their way into Iran, and asked 
permission to put them to death and confiscate their property. 

The Sultan, whose mind was already disquieted at the successes of Chingiz, 
deceived by the perfidious message of Gha-ir Khan, and his temper still ruffled 
at the disaster he had so lately sustained, without thought or consideration 
most unfortunately gave his consent. The merchants, numbering about 450 
Musalmans, including Chhigiz’s messengers, were put to death, with the 
exception of one person, who eventually escaped, and told the talc to Chingiz ; 
and the whole of their property was confiscated. 

® Most of the MSvS. are defective here, and do not contain the last sentence. 
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that the monarch of the [empire of the] settingf sun has 
sent envoys unto me/ In short,” said the Sayyid, “when 
he sent us away, he requested that envoys on both sides, 
and merchants, and kanvans, should constantly come and 
go, and bring and take away with them choice descriptions 
of arms, cloths, and stuffs, and other articles of value and 
elegance of both empires ; and that between the two 
monarchs a permanent treaty should be maintained.” 

He despatched merchants along with the envoys of 
Sultan Muhammad, with about five hundred camel-loads 
of gold, silver, silk.s, and targhu [a description of woven 
silk of a red colour], together with other precious and 
valuable commodities, that they might trade with them. 
They entered the territory of Islam by way of Utrar. 

At that place, there was a governor named Kadr Khan’, 
and he sent an account to Sultan Muhammad respecting 
the importance and value of the jiierchandize ; and solicited 
permission from him, in a perfidious manner, to stop the 
party of merchants. Having obtained permission to do so, 
he .seized the envoys and the whole of the merchants, and 
slew them, and took possession of all tlieir property, and 
sent it to the Sultan’s presence. Of that party, there was 
one person, a camel-driver, who had gone to one of the 
[public] hot baths, and he succeeded in making his escape 
by way of the fire place. He, having taken to the wilds, 
returned back to Chin, and made Chingiz acquainted with 
\ thc perfidious conduct of Kadr Khan of Utrar and the 
slaughter of the party*. 

Chingiz Khan prepared to take revenge"; and he caused 


* For his correct name and title, see preceding note^'. At page 254, Kadr Khan 
is said, by our author, to have been the name of the ruler of Kifclia^i, and, at 
page 267, we have another Radr Khan, son of Yfisuf the Tatar, This is a thirdi 

' From our author’s account of the putting the merchants to death, one 
would imagine that Chingiz Khan inarched ivitkcrut the least delay, but a con- 
siderable time elapsed between that unfortunjite act and the appearance of the 
Muglials before Utnar, The first took place in 614 H., and the second in 
6t6 H. 

* As soon as Chingiz became aware of this outrage, he despatched an 
envoy Isome say, envoys] calling for redress for Qha-ir Khan’s perfidy, and 
demanding that the latter should be delivered over to him, to punish according 
to the Muhammadan law of hi?a? ; but, as Gha-ir Khan was related to many 
of the cbict officers of his troops, the Sultan was powerless to comply, even 
had be so desired, and, in an evil hour, gave orders to put the envoy to death 
likevs-ise. The rage of Chingiz knew no bounds : he collected his troops to 
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the forces of Chin and Turkistan to be got ready for that 
purpose. Trustworthy persons have related, that, at the 
place where he then was, seven® hundred banners were 
brought forth, and under every banner one thousand horse- 
men were arrayed. Every ten horsemen were directed to 
take with them three dried ^ Mughali sheep, and an iron 
cauldron ; and he set out on his way. 

From the place where Qiingiz was at this period, to the 
boundary of Utrar, was a three months’ journey through 
the wilderness ; and, along with his hosts, he despatched 
horses, mares, and geldings, without number, to supply 
them with milk, and for riding. The journey through the 
wilds was got over in a short time*, and he issued forth on 
the Utrar frontier ; and that fortress and city was taken, and 


take revenge, and, according to a few authors, even despatched another envoy 
to announce his coming ; hut he took care in the first ))lacc to quell all dis* 
orders in his own dominions. 

The Sultan having disposed of the affairs of ’IraV, and having left his son, 
Rukn-ud-Din, in charge of the government of the province — nominally, it 
must be understood, for Rukn-ud-Din was only in his fifteenth year — set out 
for the purpose of proceeding into Mavvar-im-Nahr. On reaching Nf.5hapur, 
on the 8th of Shawwak 614 H., contrary to his wont, he gave himself up to 
wine and Avomen. After delaying there more than a month, on the loth of 
Sliaban, he marched to Bukham ; and, it I^ing spring, ])itched his tents in the 
pleasant meads near that city. Having given himself up to plea.sure there also 
for some time, he assembled the troops of that part, and determined to move 
against Kojlak, who had been extending his dominions to the territorie.s 
tow^ards the head of the Sfhun, and marched to Samrl^cand, after reaching 
which the same infatuated course of pleasure was followed. It was at this time 
that, hearing of the movement of Tuk-Tiighan [the Takna Khan of some 
European authors and translators] of the tribe of Makrit, the Sultan advanced 
towards Jund, and the engagement with the troops of Ghingiz took place, 
which our author has related, out of its proper order, at page 268. For a 
correct account of that battle .see note ^ to the page referred to. 

® In two or three copies “three,” but seven hundred is the more correct number. 

^ Sheep’s or goat’s flesh salted and dried in the sun, called “landaey” by 
the Afghans. 

^ One or two copies of the text have “in three months,” but the majority 
have “in a short time.” Utrar was, however, taken after five months. When 
the Sultan retired to Samr];cand, after the encounter with Tushi, he had a force 
of 400,000 men. The greater part of these w^as left in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Turkistan ; 50,000 men were detached to Utrar to join Qh a 4 r Kl|an ; and 
when report follow^ed report of the advance of Ghingiz, 10,000 more were sent 
to reinforce Gha 4 r Khan, under the Hajib, Karajah. On reaching Utrar, 
Chingiz pushed on to Bu^ara, after leaving a force to invest the former place, 
which w^as not the first that was captured, as our author makes it appear. 
Fa§ih-i says he reached it on the last day of Zt-Hijjah, 616 H., and entered it 
the following day. 
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the whole of the inhabitants were martyred. From thence 
Qiingiz Khan marched towards Buldiara ; and, on the day of 
the Festival of the Sacrifice®, loth of the month Zi-Hijjah, 
in the year 6i6 il., he captured the city, and martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, put the ’Ulama to the sword, 
and gave the libraries of books to the flames. They have 
related that the Imam-zadah, Rukn-ud-Din — the mercy of 
the Almighty be upon him ! — when they were martyring 
him, repeated the following lines : — 

I sakl, that my heart said, ‘ It is murder committed by us 7 .’ 

I said, my soul said, lliat * It is the carrier away of us.* 

I said, that ^Thy powerful dog has fallen on me.’ 

It [my soul ?] said, * Thou shouldst not draw breath, for it is brought upon 
()ursclvc.s®,’ ” 

Chingiz Khan . after the catastrophe of the city of 
Bukhara, marched towards Samrkand, in which city Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah, had stationed 60,000 horse, 
fully equipped and furnished consisting of dififerent races 
of Turks, Ghuris, and Khiirasanis. together with the Maliks 
and troops of GhCir, who were all included among that 
body of troops. After a few days, on the loth of the 
month of Muharram, 617 ll., Samrkand was also captured, 
and the whole of the inhabitants were martyred’. 

^ Abraham’s offering up of his son Isaac. 

That is “ it [viz. this fact] is murder committed by us,” in the sense, as it 
were, ‘Sve have done for ourselves.’^ 

® These four lines are with difficulty translatable or intelligible, nor do the 
various texts enlighten ii.s. (Generally it seems a mere amplification of ‘‘we’re 
undone,” or “ I’m undone,” The first two lines are apparently the expression 
of the inner consciousness. The third line is the man’s summary judgment. 
The fourth line is the reproof of conscience again, that he should spare his 
words. I'he latter part of the second line might be translated “the tearer of 
our curtain [honour],” 

® Yafa-i says the Sultan only left 30,000 men to garrison Bukliara, and that 
110,000, among whom were some of the greatest of his nobles and leaders, 
were left at Samrkand ; and that 60,000 Tajiks [the forces of Ghur], each of 
them a Rustam in valour, were stationed in other fortresses. 

^ When the Sultan left Samr]^and, dispirited and hopeless, he set out, by 
way of Naklisliab, towards Kb urasan. As he proceeded, he told the people of 
the places he passed by the way, to shift for themselves and provide for their 
own .safety. Swift messengers were also despatched to Khwarazm, to tell his 
mother, to take with her all his family and effects, and proceed towards Mazan- 
daran. Before doing so she caused all the state prisoners there, and such as 
were supposed ambitious of sovereignty, to be cast into the See page 279. 

The Sul|an’s apprehensions and irresolution caused the utmost confusion in 
all state affairs ; and, as if this was not enough, some astrologers began to 
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When the accounts of these disasters came to the hearing 
of Sultan Muhammad, the forces, then along with him 
before the gates of Balkh, consisted almost entirely of 
Tatar and Khita-i troops, whilst his own old soldiers and 
vassals had been left behind by him in Mawar-un-Nahr ; 
and those people, on whom the most implicit trust and 
confidence could be placed, w^ere also all away in those 
parts. The troops who were along with him [now] conspired 
together to seize him, and to make that act of perfidy and 
treachery the means of their own deliverance ; and, having 
seized the Sultan, to take him and deliver him over as an 
offering to Chingiz Khan^ 

declare that the stars prognosticated his downfall, and that he would be unable 
to apply himself to any measures for effective opposition to the enemy. 11 is 
chief men and his sagest ministers were paralyzed at all these misfortunes. 
The most experienced among them in the worltVs affairs urged that it wns 
hopeless to attempt to preserve any hold over Mawar-un-Nahr, but that the 
utmost efforts should be directed to the preservation of Kh urasan and Trah ; 
to concentrate all his available forces, and rai.se the whole people to arms ; to 
malvc the Jthun their ditch, and defend the line of that river. Others, craven- 
hearted, advised his going to Ghaznin, there to raise troops and make a stand, 
and, if unsuccessful, make Hindustan his rampart. The latter advice the 
Sultan proposed to follow, and he came as far as Balkh with this object, when 
TmM-ul-Mulk, who had great influence over him, arrived from ’Irak, from 
Rukn-ud-Din, the Sultan’s son. ’Imad-ul-Mulk, who was a native of that 
part, advised the Sultan to retire into ’Irak, and assemble the forces of that 
country to oppose the Mughals. The Sultan’s eldest son, Jalal-ud-Din, who 
had often before entreated his father to adopt vigorous measures, now again 
protested, and entreated his father to concentrate his troops, as far as lay in his 
power, and advance to meet the enemy ; but, if his heart would not permit 
him to do so, to proceed into ’Irak, and leave the troops with him, that he 
might hasten to the frontier and attack the invading hordes, and see what 
Providence willed, that he himself, at least, might be exonerated before men. 

If fortune favour me,” he said, “I will carry off the ball of desire with the 
Ciaugan of Divine aid ; but, if fortune favours me not, neither will the finger 
of reproach be pointed at us, nor the tongue of malediction curse ; and the 
world will not be able to say : — ‘ They have collected taxes and tribute from 
us for so long, and at a time like this they renounce our affairs, and abandon 
us to be captive to infidels.’ ” This counsel he continued to urge, and burned 
to receive his father’s consent. All was of no avail : the Sultan’s panic was so 
great that the sage advice of his son was considered the mere lispings of an 
infant. 

3 The Sultan left Balkh with the object of retiring into ’Irak ; and with this 
intention was encamped on the bank of the Tirmid river [the Jihun], when 
news of the fall of Bukhara reached him, and, very soon after, that of Samrkand 
also. He now gave up all hopes of preserving his dominions. The majority 
of the troops with him then -and they were not numerouss and were in a 
disorganized state— were Turks of the tribe of his mother and her kinsmen, 
called Uranian ; and, during the confusion and distraction which had now arisen, 
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One of the party, however, presented himself before 
Muhammad, and told him all about the plot. The 
/ *^u^tan kept his own counsel ; and, at night, he left the 
camp, in order to test beyond a doubt the perfidy of the 
conspirators. At midnight the party drew near to the 
imperial pavilion, formed a cordon about it, and completely 
surrounded it. Not finding him within the tent, they came 
upon the camp at that untimely hour*, and the whole army 
fell into utter disorder and confusion. Sultan Muhammad 
was forced to fly, and set out towards Ni^apur, and wrote 
mandates to the Amirs and Maliks in every part of his 
dominions, commanding them to put the fortresses of 
Khwarazm. Ghilr, Khurasan, and ’Irak in a posture of 

tht'y cons])ire(l against him. One of the Sultan’s own ministers, the Diwan, 
Badr-u(M)in, previous to this, had fled, and had entered the service of Chingiz. 
Not satisfied with this, he had foi*ged letters, ivs though the Sultan's nobles had 
written, tendering their services to the Mughal chief, and urging him to hostility 
against their sovereign ; and also forged replies, as corning from Chingiz, 
promising them aid and assistance. The.se letters were made over to a spy, with 
instniclions to let them fall into the hands of the Sultan’s trusted followers. This 
caused suspicion to arise between the Sultan and liis noljles ; and, having been 
warned by one of them of the meditated treachery of the troops, he left his 
pavilion that very night, and changed his place of rej)Ose. I'lie mutinous 
troops, in the night, took to their bows, and the ne.vt morning the pavilion was 
found like a sieve from the holes made l)y the volleys of arrows discharged 
into it. Finding, however, that tlic Sultan was safe, and their object dis- 
covered, these disaffected troops dispersed, and finally joined Chingiz. The 
Sultan now began to suspect his nobles, along with him, and they were mostly 
sent away, on some duty or other ; and he then set out for Nlshapur with all 
haste, and the greater jiart of his forces dispersed. On the way, he urged the 
people of the places he passed through, to see to their fortilications and means 
of defence, which filled them witli perplexity and fear, and rendered easy matters 
difficult. On reaching Kalat, near Tus, he was induced to consent to make a 
stand there — it is a place of great strength, the upper part of which was said 
to be seven leagues round, and capable of an energetic defence [it is a valley, 
so to say, enclosed within lofty hills ; NMir considered the position so strong 
that he deposited his treasures there]— and to erect fortifications there. Some 
of the Sultan’s effects were removed thither accordingly, and provisions were 
collected. This, however, was also abandoned ; and, on the 1 2th of §afar, 
617 IT., the Sultan reached Ni^apur, where he abandoned himself to pleasure 
— if such can be so called — more than ever, for he considered that fate was 
against him, and all state affairs were abandoned. Whilst thus occupied news 
reached him, in the following Rabi’-ul-Aldlir, that an ai*my of Murals under 
Yamah Nu-yan, Sabtae, and Taghajar [some authors say Jabah Nu-yan, 
Swidae Bahadur, and Tu^jar; the first some European authors call ^‘Hubbe”], 
and other leaders, had, after the fall of Bukhara, crossed the Jihun at Tinniz, 
in Rabt’-ul-Aw^val, in pursuit of him. He left Nishapur without delay, and 
fled by way of Isfaraxn to Rai, 

® I'hc words ^*at Uiat untimely hour are contained in one MS. only. 
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defence ; and throughout the empire of Islam disorder and 
tumult arose. 

Chingiz Khan, having received information of the dis- 
organization and dissolution of the army of Sultan 
Muhammad, after the capture of Samr^and, nominated a 
force of 60,000 Mughal horse, which was placed under the 
command of two Mughals, chiefs of high rank, one of 
whom was Yamah Nu-in, and the other Sahudah Bahadur, 
to proceed in pursuit of the Sultan. When this force had 
passed over the river [Jthun], the Sultan retired from 
Nishapur, and set* out towards Mazandaran, and his camp 
was pitched at the top of the Darah or Pass of Tamishah*, 
when the Mughal troops came upon him. The Sultan was 
obliged to fly from thence, and entered the hills on foot, and 
got away ; and, going from one range of hills to another, 
entered Mazandaran®. The son of the chief of Mazandaran, 

^ Only a single copy of the texts collated gives this name correctly. 

® Any one reading the above would imagine that the Sultan proceeded 
direct from Nf.^apur into Mazandaran, but such was not the case ; he took a 
much longer circuit, as already shown. When he reached Rai news came to 
him from JKh urasan tliat a strange army had reached it, which report made 
him regret the ha.ste he had .shown in coming into ’Iralj^. lie left Rai accord- 
ingly, and proceeded to the fortress of J^azwfn [some say l^arun], at the foot 
of which his son, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, was encamped, with an army of 30,000 
^Ira^cis. The Sultan sent his other son, 2 lTy^§-^^d-L)in, and his mother, and 
some of the ladies of his family, to the fortress of IFj^arun.dujz for safety, and 
his own mother and the rest of the family to I-lal, a fortress of Mazandaran. 
He was advised by the Amirs of to take shelter at gliiran-koh, and there 
concert measures and assemble trooj)s, and oppo.se the Mughal army which 
was in pursuit of him. Again he declined, saying that it was not safe, and 
could not be defended against the Mughals ; and this disheartened his followers 
still more. He was advised by some to start that very hour. Between 
Luristan and P'ars, they said, was a range of mountains, called Tang-Talu, 
after they had passed which they would enter a rich country, and could take 
shelter there, collect troops, and, in case the Mughals should arrive, be ready 
to encounter them. Whilst considering this advice, which he thought good, 
news arrived from Rai of the Mughals having reached it ; and now his followers 
began to desert him, as is the nature of the world, and to seek their own safety 
and interests. Almost deserted, the unfortunate monarch set out with his son, 
Jalal-ud-Din, and with scarcely any followers, for the fortress of l^JIarun-dujz, 
whither he had previously sent Ghiyas-ud-Din and his mother and the ladies 
of his family. On the way he was actually overtaken by the Mughal advance ; 
but the smallness of his party led to their not recognizing him. They gave 
them, however, a volley of arrows, which wounded the Sulpln’s horse, but it 
brought him safely to ! 15 prun. He only stayed one day, and, after providing a 
fresh horse, made off in the direction of Baghdad. The Mugbals appeared 
before ?arun, which they attacked, and fighting went on as long as they 
thought the Sultan was there ; but, finding this was not the case, and that be 
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who had joined him, was in attendance on the Suljtan, and 
his own spn, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was also 
with him. Sultan Muhammad embarked on the Sea of 
Khurz [the Caspian], and for a considerable time he 
continued on an island therein, in distress and affliction. 

had set out towards liaghdad, they followed on his tracks. They came up 
with a small body of his party, who acted as a rear-guard, and slew them ; but 
the Sultan having changed his route — he had found shelter in a fortress —they 
missed him, and at last gave iij) the pursuit. Having remained a few days at 
the latter place, the Sultan set out toward.s t/ilan, and then on to Asdar, 
where what remained of his treasures was lost. He then entered the district 
of Amul. His family had reached that part, and had taken shelter in its 
strongholds. The Mughals were in pursuit, however ; and he, having con- 
sulted with the chief men of those parts, it was determined that the Sultan 
should seek refuge for a time in one of the islands of the Sea of Khurz^ named 
Ab-i-Sugun. 

[A few w’ords may not be out of place here respecting this island and its name. 
An old writer states that it was the name of an island [one of several], and of 
a small town of Tabaristan, in the district of Astarabad, three days* jouniey 
from Gurgan or Gurgan, called Jurjan and Jurjan by Muhammadans, who 
change the to y*,r according to the ’Arabic custom ; and that it was also 
the name of a considerable river, which formerly came from Khwarazm [the 
Oxus ; but more probably the river of Gurgan or Jurjan], and fell into the Sea 
of Gaspian. When this river approaches the sea, it flows very 

slowly and quietly ; hence its name, Ab-i-Sugun, the tranquil or quiet river. 
Some, how'^ever, .say the place where the river enters the sea was called by this 
name. The islands in question, for there were several, were situated near the 
river’s mouth. That on which the Sultan took refuge, and wdiere he died, has 
long since been sw'allow^ed up by the sea. The Introduction of the Zafar- 
Namahsays the sea is called Ab-i-Sugun, and the island on which the Sultan 
took shelter, Ab-gim]. 

The Sultan, having taken shelter on one of them, moved occasionally, for 
safety’s sake ; and wtII he did, for a party of Mughals did actually come to the 
first island in search of him aftfer he had left it. The army of Mughals under 
Yamah Nu-yun and others, wdio had reached Rai in pursuit of him, had returned 
on not finding him there, and invested the fortresses of Karun and I-lal, in 
wdiich his mother and wdves and children had taken refuge, and soon took 
them. The males w^re all slaughtered, even the infants, and. the females were 
sent to Chingiz’s camp. The thoughts of the dishonour of the females of his 
family, the slaughter of his children and his servants, and the miseries of his 
country, afflicted him to such a degree that he died of a broken heart, and in 
great misery, in one of the islands above mentioned, and was there buried. So 
great was the distress of the party, that his son, Jalal-ud-Din, could not 
procure even a wdnding-sheet to bury him in, and he had to be consigned to the 
grave in part of the apparel which he had on at the time of his death. Sub- 
sequently, however, Jalal-ud-Dln removed his father’s remains from the island 
to the fortress of Ardas [?]. The Mugjials, some time after, gained possession 
of this place likewise, and they exhumed his remaims, and burnt them. That 
the SulJSn died on his way to Khwarazm is like many other of our author’s 
statements. He never left the island alive. His death filled Islam with 
distress ; and this event took place in Shaw wal. 617 H. 
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The Mughal troops, not finding the Sultan in the pro- 
vince of Mazandaran, passed out of it, and entered Trak, 
on which Sultan Muhammad, with the few horsemen who 
still continued with him, left the island ; but he was 
prostrated with disease of the bowels, and melancholy- 
supervened, and he became quite out of his mind. He urged 
his son, Sultan Jakil-ud-Din, Mang-barni, .saying: — “En- 
deavour to take me to Khwarazm ; for from thence was the 
commencement of our dominion.” These line.s, also, he 
often repeated : — 

‘‘When men become distracted about their own affairs, 

Than that, it will be better that the thread of life were sever’d.” 

When his disease increased, he was totally unable to ride 
on horseback, and camels were procured for him ; and he 
was placed in a camel-litter, and they sent him off towards 
Khwiirazm. He died on the road, in the year 617 H. : and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din brought his father’s remains to 
Khwarazm. and buried them by the side of Sultan Takish, 
his father. Sultan Muhammad’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-one years. May the mercy of God and 
His pardon be on him ! 


XI. ?:UTB-UD.DiN ARZAI.U SHAII, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON 
OF TAKISH, IOIWARAZM SHAII. 

Kutb-ud-Din, was the .son of Sultan Muhammad, and 
his mother was a kinswoman of his father’s mother, and of 
the family of Kadr Khan of Kifchak ; and he was the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Khwarazm”. 

When the calamities consequent on the irruption of 

® The name of this young prince is written in various ways— not only in our 
author’s text, but also by other writers — ArilaV:, Arza|j, OzlaV, Arzalu, and 
Arzala^ ; the last seems the most correct. Certain it is that he was not heir- 
apparent to the S^warazmi empire. The word Shah or Sultan affixed to his 
other name signifies that it was not his title as sovereign, but merely one of his 
names. Other writers, with whom I am acquainted, do not account him as a 
ruler at all. It was through the influence of Turkan Khatun, Sultan Mu^iam- 
mad’s mother, that this boy, of very ordinary intellect, was set up at ITbwa^ 
razm, during Jalal-ud-Din’s absence with his father. Arzala^’s supporters 
imagined, that, in case Jalal-ud-Dln should ascend the throne and establish his 
power, they would not be permitted to do as they liked, as was likely to be 
the case with ArzalaV Sultan as sovereign ; and, as long as their objects were 
gained, they cared nothing for their country. Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the Mugkals met with little or no opposition. 
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Qlinglz Khan arose, and Sulpn Mu^iammad was obliged 
to fly from the banks of the Jihun and the vicinity 
of BalJ^, and retired to Nishapur, the grandmother of 
Arzalu Shah, the mother of Sultan Muhammad', and the 
people of Khwarazm. the Maliks, and the Amirs, con- 
certed together, and raised Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu Shah, to 
the throne of Khwarazm. and the whole of them applied 
themselves to his service. 

The Sultans and Maliks, from both the east and west, 
and of the countries of Iran and Turan, who were 
imprisoned at Khwarazm. were all drowned in the Jihun ; 
and not one of them was left alive, by the time that one of 
the sons of Chingiz Khan. Tushi by name, with a numerous 
army, from* Mawar-un-Nahr, was nominated to march into 
Turkistan and Khwarazm* and arrived before the gates of 
the latter-named city. 

As Arzalu Shah did not possess the power to oppose 
him, he took along with him' his dependents, his sisters, 
and mothers*, the ladies of the Haram of Sultan Muhammad, 
his father, together with the Khudawandah-i-Jahan, his 
father’s mother, and brought them into Tabaristan and 
Mazandaran, and threw himself into the fortress of Lai in 

Tabaristan*. 

•• 

7 Turkan Kh^tun, the consort of Takigh, the strong-minded woman, who 
roasted her husband. 

* All the copies of the text collated, with one exception, are defective 
here. 

® When Chingiz arrived at Utrar, he left a force to invest it, but pushed on 
with the bulk of his forces to Bu kh ara ; and it was only after the fall of 
Sanirhand that troops were sent against Khwarazm. In the first place, he 
despatched his three sons, Tushi IJuji], Uktae, and Chaghatae, with several 
tumdns or hordes thither ; but, having quarrelled on the road, they came to 
blows, and a number of ihe Mughal troops were slain by each other. Chingiz 
then recalled them, and Tuli, his other son, was sent in command in their 
stead. 

1 Other writers state, that after Jalal-ud-Din left Khwarazm for Khurasan, 
as mentioned in note ®, page 286, which see, his brothers, Arzala^ Sultan, 
Suljan, and two others, followed after him, escorted by a body of troops, 
to endeavour to induce him to return. They did not overtake him, but 
encountered on their way the same body of Murals tlieir brother had so 
recently opposed and escaped froim Tliey were all taken and, with their 
followers, put to the sword. 

2 The mothers of the different brothers of Arzalu [Arzala^t Sultan]— the 
other wives of his father, Sultan Mu\iammad, and his grandmother arc 
meant here. 

3 Sec latter part of note page 277, Alfi calls it the fortress of Lar-jar. 
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When Tushi, son of Qiingiz Khan, appeared with his 
troops before the gates of Kh warazm. the people of the 
city [the troops quartered there] came forward to resist 
them, and fighting commenced ; but, in the course of a ' ery 
few days, Kh warazm was taken, and the inhabitants were 
martyred, and the whole city was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Kushk-i-Akhiuk. which was the 
ancient palace, and the sepulchral vault of Sultan Takish, 
Khwarazm Shah, which was allowed to stand ; but all else 
was overthrown. 

After this. Tush! pushed on in pursuit of the dependents 
and ladies of Arzalu Shah’s family, captured them all, and 
martyred the whole of them. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon theniM 


XII. SULTAN RUKN-UD-DiN, GHORI SHANASTI. SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, khwarazm SHAH. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din was another of Sultan Muhammad’s 
sons, and his birth took place on the night preceding the 
day on which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghuri. retreated from before the gates of Khwarazm in the 
year 6oi H. ; and, on that account, he was named Ghuri 
Shanasti, that is to say, “ The Ghuri Breaker.” 

When the territory of ’Irak fell under the sway of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he conferred the 
throne of that country upon Rukn-ud-Dln^ The daughter 
of Malik Ulugh Khan-i-Abt Muhammad, who was 

^ Most of the copies of the text are defective here : only three have the last 
paragraph, and, of these, but two appear correctly written. 

^ Rukn-ud-Din was younger than his brothers, JaIal-ud*Din, and Gliiyag- 
ud-Din; but, having acquired greater ascendency, the government of ’Irate 
was conferred upon him, when his father left ’IraV on his last expedition into 
Mawar-un-Nahr. Yafa-i says he gave him.self up to exce.ss — he was only 
fifteen— and his father had just become aware of his misconduct, when the 
Mughal troubles began. On the death of his father, the Amirs of that 
territory became disaffected. He moved against them, reduced them, and 
gave them their lives, and overlooked their misdeeds, thinking kindness would 
be returned with gratitude. But, after a short time, finding he could not hold 
his own, he retired, after his father’s death, •accompanied by only a few 
followers, towards Kirman. He reached Gawashtr* and was subsequently 
joined by the chiefs and partisans of the Malik of Zawzan [Kawam-ud-Din, 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Abi-Bikr, son of ’Ali, Az-Zawzani. His son, *Izz-ud-Din, 
held Kirman and its dependencies after his father’s death but he was removed,* 

T 
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a descendant of one of the paternal uncles of tiie 
Khwarazm Shahs, was given him in marriage, and the 
fafher-in-law was made the Lieutenant of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, by Sultan Muhammad ; and the whole of the 
Maliks of Ghur, and the troops of the Jibal [of Khurasan], 
were left to serve under him. When [his father], Sultan 
Muhammad, retired from the territory of ’Irak, the Turks 
of ’Irak, who were slaves of the Ata-baks, assembled [their 
troops] together, and gave him battle, but the Khwarazm 
Shahis gained the victory, in the year 614 H. 

Rukn-ud-Din reigned in ’Irak for a considerable period ; 
and, when the Mughal troops reached that country, and 
tribulation befell the Musalmans, the whole of the Khwa- 
razm Shahis fell into captivity, in the year 617 H., and 
were, in all probability, martyred®. 


XIII. MAI.IK GHIYAS-UD-IMN, AIC SUI.TAN?, SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, KHVVARAZM SHAH. 

Ak Sultan was another of the sons of Sultan Muhammad ; 
and, when the latter obtained possession of the throne of 


rjitl the government wa.s conferred upon Rukn-iid-DTn.], who were in those 
parts. He divided the trea.sure, aecumulnted by the Malik referred to, among 
hi.s followers, and advanced to Isfahan Jo endeavour to gain a footing in ’Ira^i: 
again. When he entered it, the ^Cazi kept ulocjf, and Rukn-ud-l)in thought it 
advisable to leave the city, and pitch his tents outside. lie was soon attacked 
by tile Ka^a^s adherents, on a hint from their master, who slew looo of Rukn- 
ud- Din’s followers, and lost many themselves. When the Mughals had 
disposed of other matters in Khurasan, a force was sent against Rukn-ud-Din. 
He had given up all hope of acquiring possession of ’Irak, and had retired to 
Firuz-koh, and the Tatar forces invested him therein. He held out for six 
months, at the end of which period he had to come down and yield. All the 
threats of the infidels could not induce him to bend the knee to their leader, 
and he was put to the sword, along with his followers and dependents, and the 
people, of the fortress. This took place in 619 H. ; but some writers say 
it happened iii 618 H., and others^ in 620 h. 

® Here, also, considerable difference occurs in the various copies of the text, 
and the style is different, as in several other places. Some have, “ and the 
W’hole of them were martyred.” 

^ Pir Sfeah bore the title of £biyas-ud-Din, and he was ruler [nominally] 
of Kirman, after the Malik of Zawzan, and his son. Al^ Sultan was put 
in charge of any territory whatever. Our author has perpetrated another great 
blunder here. A^-Saljan was killed at the same time that Sultan Arzala^ 
and two other younger brothers were massacred by the Mughals. See note 
page 286, 
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Kirman, and the masnad of Gawashir, he placed the 
Khwajah of Zawzan upon the throne* of Kirman. After 
some years, the Bdiwajah of Zawzan died. He was: an 
excellent man, and founded colleges of great repute, and 
rabats [hostels for travellers], and erected the fortress of 
Sala-Mihr of Zawzan. 

When he died, Sultan Muhammad had conferred the 
throne of Kirman upon his own son, Ak Sultan ; and he 
proceeded into Kirman, and brought under his juri.sdiction 
that territory as far as the sea-shore, and the frontiers of 
Mukran®. When the calamities caused by the Mughal 

® Utter nonsense : the Malik of Zawzan was merely governor on the part 
of the Sultan, and never ascended a “ throne/’ 

^ Giiyas-ud-Dfn, Pir Shah, had been named niler of Kirman t)y his father ; 
“but what help is there, when man’s pro])osal.s chime not with destiny’s 
disposals?” When the convulsions arose at the outset of the Mughal troubles, 
Gjiiyas-iuM)in determined to proceed into Kirman. At this time, Shuja’-ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Kasim, who had held the goveniment on the part of the son of the 
Malik of Zawzan, was acting as the Prince’s deputy. The “world being filled 
with tumult and sedition,” he would not receive him, and the Prince was com- 
pelled to retire into ’Mk, where he stayed a short time. A party of his 
father’s troops, which had remained in concealment, now joined him, and 
BuraV, who was a native of Kara-Khita 4 , also became his adherent. He was 
a relative — some say a younger brother, some the son — of Baniko of Tariiz, 
and had been converted to Islam, and had risen in Sultan Muhammad’s 
service to the rank of Hajib ; and some WTiters state that he had been 
nominated pr-eceptor to the young Prince. Be this as it may, on being joined 
by Bura^:: and his followers, (Jliiyas-ud-Dln marched into P'ars against the 
Ata-bak Sa’d [sec note page 266J, who w^as routed. fihiyas-ud-Din and 
his forces committed great devastation in Pars, after which lie retired. Bura^, 
however, lieing aggrieved with him for some rea.son, deserted Ghiyas-ud-Din 
one night, and set out with his adherents, intending to proceed by way of Kich 
and Mukran into Hindustan, “to take service with I-yal-timish? ruler of 
Dihli, w^ho was also a native of Kara-Khita-i.” On reaching the frontier of 
Kirman, ghuja’-ud-Din, Aliu- 1 -Kasini, who had been made governor of 
Gawashir for Ghiyas-ud-Din, but who had refused to receive him, was induced 
by some of the youths among his followers, who sought to plunder Burak’s 
party and carry off the “moon-faced Khita-t damsels” among tliem, to inter- 
cept Bura^ by the way. They came into contact at Rudbar of Jirfat, and, 
during the fight wdiich ensued, a party of Turks, serving wdth Shuja’-ud-Din, 
went over to Buralk. Shuja’-ud-Din w^as taken and put to death, and Bura^ 
acquired power over Kirman. This was in the year 621 H. Shuja’-ud-Din’s 
son continued to hold the citadel until Jalal-ud-Din arrived. After his sepa- 
ration from Bura^:, Ghiyas-ud-Din had taken up his quarters at Rai ; and, when 
his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, reached ’Ira^, after his retufn from Sindh, Ghiyas- 
ud-Din had joined him, had misconducted himself, and, finally, deserted his 
brother in an engageifnent with the Tatars, and finally retired into Khiizistan. 
See note •, page 297. He then sent an agent to BuraV to tell him of his 
arrival there. Bural^ pretended to be overjoyed ; and, after oaths and pro- 
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irruption befell the empire of Islam, and Cliingiz Khan 
became triumphant over Iran, a body of IQiita-ts, and 
some troops of Sultan Muhammad, along with Burak, tlie 
Chamberlain, a native of Khita. a newly converted Musal- 
man, proceeded into Kirman, and contention and strife arose 
between them and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din-i-Ak Sultan. The 
latter, not being powerful enough to repel the IChita-is, out 
of necessity, left Kirman and proceeded into 'Irak to his 
brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, leaving the Amir, Shuia'- 
ud-Din, Abu-l-Kasim, in the city of Gawashir, which w'as 
the seat of government and capital of Kirman, with the 
name of Deputy and Seneschal of the city. 

Burak, Khita-i. the Chamberlain, with a numerous army, 
appeared before the gates of Gawashir. and took up his 
position there ; and contention went on between them, 
which continued for a considerable length of time, until the 
period when Sultan Jaliil-ud-Din, Mang-barni, marched 
from the land of Sind, by way of Mukran, into Kirman. 
As soon as he arrived in the vicinity of the latter territory, 
Burak, Khita-i, the Chamberlain, having obtained news of 
the coming of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, proceeded to wait upon 
him, and pay him homage ; and Shuja’-ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Kiisim, likewise, came out of the city of Gawashir to pay 
homage to the Sultan 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din reached the city, he had but 
a small following with him, and, therefore, he became 
anxious with respect to Burak, the Chamberlain, and made 
over the country of Kirman to him as governor, and 
proceeded into 'Irak himself. After Burak, the Chamber- 
lain, had acquired possession of Kirman, Ak Sultan, having 

mises had been entered into by both parties, Ghiyas-iid-Din set out for Kirman 
with about 500 followers, and Burak came forth to receive him with a large 
following. They got on well together for some time, until BuraV began to 
treat the Prince with gre^at arrogance, and finally demanded his mother in 
marriage. Slie gave a reluctant consent for the sake of her son. Two kins- 
men of Bum^c’s now became partisans of the Prince, warned him of BuraV’s 
designs against him, and asked his permission to kill him. Ghiyas-ud-Dln. 
remembering his promises and oaths, refused. A few days after, Bur^ Ixjcame 
aware of all this ; his two kinsmen were cut to pieces, Ghiya$-ud-Din 
strangled, and his mother and all their followers and dependents were put to 
death, every soul , even to the infant at the breast. Bura^c sent the head of Gh iyas- 
ud-l)in to Uktae, son of Chingiz, and obtained from the Mughal the investiture 
of Kinnan, which he held for eleven years, when it passedTto his descendants. 

' Ills son came out and presentetl the keys of (iawaghir to the Sultan. 
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quarrelled with his brothers, in ’Irak, returned again into 
Kirman, and obtained martyrdom at the hand of Burak, 
Khita-t. the Chamberlain, and died^ 


XIV. SULTAN JALAL-UD-DiN, MANG-UARNl®, SON OF 
sultan MUHAMMAD, iOiWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was the eldest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, and was endowed with great heroism, 
valour, and high talents and accomplishments. 

When his father, Sultan Muhammad, acquired possession 
of the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin. he conferred them 
on Jalal-ud-Din, and made over both tliose kingdoms to 
his charge ; and deputies of his were placed in those 
countries. Ghaznin was given to Malik Kurlz^ ; Ftruz- 
koh was entrusted to Mubariz-ud-Din, Sabzwari ; and the 
Wazarat was entrusted to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, Sarakhsi. 
Karrman was given to the Malik-ul-Umra [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], Burshor* [Peshawar .^] and Bu-bikrpur [or, Abu- 

- Ghiyas-xi(M)in was iiumlered in the fortress of Oawashir in 627 M. 
There is some discrepanc'y n.s to dates, wdiich 1 have not space to disenss, hut 
the former appears ttic most cOi^Tect, as Buni^c evidently took advantage of 
Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat, mentioned in note ^ page 297, to make himself inde- 
pendent, and would scarcely have dared to |jut his brother to deaili while 
JalaI-ud-I)in had the power to chastise him. 

3 In one of the olde.st copies of the tc.Kt where the vowel-points arc given, 
he is called Mang-liarni, and was st; styled from having a mole on his nose. 
He was, according to Yafa-i, and other trustworthy writers, the greatest, the 
most noble-minded, the most w'^arlike, and the most devout of the sons of his 
father, and most worthy of the diadem of sovereignty. Mis valour rivalled that 
of Rustam and Isfandiyar, and he was al)le, skilful, and sagacious. If there 
was any man in tho.se days capable of coping with CJiingiz successfully, it was 
he; and, from his subsequent heroic actions, Uiere can ])e little doulit but 
that his efforts would have been crowned with success, if his advice had been 
acted upon, or he had had the direction of affairs, and had been .seconded by 
his brothers, nobles, and subjects, with that unity of purpo.se so essential in the 
hour of danger. His brothers, however, were selfish beyond measure, and cared 
for naught but their own interests and worldly pleasures and exces.ses, whilst 
Jalal-ud-Din was kept in constant attendance upon his father, contrary to his 
own inclinations. 

^ Possibly, Kurbuz. The majority of copies are as above, but others have 
which seem meaningless. 

* This may refer to Peshawar, which was called Bagram up to Bahar^s time, 
but there is a place named Burshor much farther south, between 

Iglandahar and the Indus ; and our author, in his account of Matimud of 
Gh aznin. when referring to the idol-temple which fell at his birth, says it was 
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Bikrpur] were conferred upon Malik Ij^itiyar-ud-Din, 
Muhammad Alt-i-Khar-post. 

When the irruption of Changiz Khan occurred, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, was in attendance upon his 
father, as has been previously recorded ; and, when he 
brought his father’s remains to Khwarazm and interred 
them, his brother [Arzalu Shah] was seated on the throne 
of Khwarazm. although he was a [much] younger brother ; 
and both the brothers were apprehensive of each other*. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu Shah, conspired against Jalal-ud- 
Din, who, having obtained information of his design, came 
out of Khwarazm. and departed by the route of the wilds 
of Sharistan. From thence he proceeded to the westward 
of Nishapur, and entered the desert between Khurasan and 
Kirman, with the determination of proceeding to Ghaznin^ 

® After his father had Itrcathcd his last and had been buried, Jalal-ud-Dm 
left the island of AV>-i-Suj:^un with a few followers, and set out for i^warazm, 
where were his younger brothers, Arzala^i Sultan, A^ Sultan, Timur Malik, 
Aghul §alnl>, and Kajae 'Figin, with 90,000 Kankulis. He had vast difliculties 
to encounter from the confused slate of affairs at that time, the succes.ses of 
Ciingiz and liis sous, and from his own countrymen, who considered that the 
glory of the liouse of Taki§h had departed. It may be as well to mention, 
that the following notes give a ronstYuMz>e account of Jalal-ud-I)in\s life. 

All men of experience, aud the soldiery generally, were desirous of the 
sovereignty of Jalal-ud-Din, and, although the most solemn agreement had 
been entered into by the two brothers not to injure or molest each other, the 
ill-disposed Amirs of Arzalak’s party, who desired a weak and inexperienced 
Ih'ince at the head of affairs for their own selfish purposes, combined to fall 
suddenly upon Jalal-ud-Din and slay him. He, finding such acts could be 
Ciintemplated at such a time, and knowing the state of utter misery in which 
the country was now overwhelmed, considered it advisable to leave Khwarazm 
ill the hands of his brother and his party, rather tlian weaken the little powder 
.still remaining by civil .strife. He determined to proceed, attended only by a 
small following, l)y way of Ni.sa to Shad-yakh [of Nishapur]. As it w\as, an 
army of Mughuls had already reached the Khwarazm territory, and Jalal-ud- 
l)in was closely pursued [near Astawah, according to Alfi,] by a portion of 
that horde, on his way to ghad-yakh, and had great difficulty in effecting his 
escape. His brothers — four in all — who had followed after him to try and 
induce him to return, or, more probably, because they could not stay any 
longer, tell into the hands of this band, and were all put to the sword. See 
note page 280. 

7 Sultan Jal^-ud-Din only remained two or three days at Shad-ya kh . in 
order to get together as many men as possible ; and, on the 12th of Zi-Hijjah, 
he set out quietly at night, by way of Zawzan, towards Ghaznin, to the govern- 
ment of which part he had been nominated by his father. The Mughals were 
close at hand, and he had not left more than an hour before they appeared before 
the place. As soon as they found he was not there they set out in pursuit, 
and -pushed on until they came to a place where two roads branched off. At 
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Trustworthy persons have related, that Jalai-ud-Din, in 
that desert, saw Mihtar Khizr®, who foretold his sove- 
reignty, but, under this compact, that the blood of no 
Musalman should be shed by his hand. From thence, 
Jalal-ud-Din proceeded into the territories of Nimroz, Bust, 
and Dawar, and came to Ghaznin*. 

Malik Khan of Hirat, who formerly bore the name of 
Amin-i-Hajib[Amin-ul-Mulk?] ‘, and had killed Muhammad 
Kharnak. ^uri, and who had, before the arrival of Jalal-ud- 
Din, set out towards Hindustan, at this time, that the Sultan 
came to Ghaznin. likewise, joined him. Chingiz Khan 
detached an army, from his Mughal following, in search of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, towards Ghaznin. and Fiku® Nu-yan, 

this place the Sultan had left a small party of his followers, under an Amir, with 
directions, in case of his being pursued, to resist the Mughals for a short 
period, to give him time, and then to take the other road. This was done ; and 
the Mughals, thinking they were on the Sultan’s track, took the WTong road. 
The Sultan on this occa.sion is said to have made a march of forty farsakhs 
without a halt. 

On reaching Zawzan he wished to enter and take some repose, and give rest 
to his horses ; but admittance was refused, the excuse being, that, in case of 
attack by the Mugh^ls, the people could iKd hold out the place for an hour, 
and t’hat any attempt at opposition would bring vengeance upon them. J le, 
therefore, continued his route as far as Mabarn^abad [?]. He left that place at 
midnight, and at dawn the next morning the Mughals reached it. They 
followed in the track of the Sultan as far almost as Yazdawiah [also called 
Zaudiah—Jezdoun of the maps?], a dependency of llirat [about seventy-five 
miles s.\v. of that city], and then abandoned the pursuit. 

® Another of our author’s childish tales, certified by “trustworthy autho- 
rities.’’ 

® The Sultan, without further trouble, reached Ghaznin, on the 17th of 
Zi-Hijjah, 617 II. Amin Malik, called also Amin-ul-Mulk [he is styled 
Yamin-ubMulk in Rau?al-us-Safa and Hal)il>-us-Siyar, and Yamin Malik by 
Alfi], the governor, who had 50,000 men with him, came out to receive tli 
Sultan, and both the troops and peo]:»le rejoiced at his arrival, for the govCni- 
ment of the territory formerly possessed by the Sultans of Gljur had been 
previously assigned to him l)y his father. He encamped on the Maidan-i- 
Sabz of Qiaznin ; and, as soon as the news of his arrival spread abroad, chief- 
tains and troops [who were in those parts previously, no doubt] began to flock 
to his standard from all parts around, and among the number was Saif-ud-Din, 
IghraV, with 40,000 men, Kankulfs, Khalj, and Turkmans ; and the Amirs 
of Ghfii* itlso joined him from the parts adjacent. His affairs now assumed 
considerable grandeur and magnificence, and a large army assembled around him. 

^ Some copies of the text, but they are those least to be depended upon, 
differ considerably here. They have,-— •“ Malik Khan of Hirat, who was named 
Amin-i-lHjib, at the outset of the events respecting Muhammad Kharnak, 
fiiuri, before Jalal-ud-Din had come into Hindustan,” &c. The correct 
name of this chief was Amin Malik, and he is also called Amin-ul-MulL 

* In some copies FitHtu. 
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who was Ohingiz IQian’s son-in-law, was the commander of 
that force. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against the Mughal army 
as far as the limits of Barwan*, and overthrew the Mughal 

* Eai;ly in the spring of 6 i 8 H. he put his forces in motion, and advanced to 
Barwan. Having encamped there, he received intimation that a Mughal 
army, under Bak-oJiak and Yarn -ghui* [these leaders are somewhat differently 
called by some writers — Kam-ohak, and Yighur, Tamghur, and even Balgjaur], 
was j')ressing the siege of Wamtan [Bamfan, w and being interchangeable] ; 
and that it was in danger of falling into their hands, if not speedily relieved. 

[With regard to these places— the town and fortress referred to — I must 
here make a few remarks. Tlie town, or position, of Barwan, is like- 
wise called l\arwan, Farwan, Baran, and Barwan on the Ab-i-Barani, 
by as many different writers. I'he letters and f are interchangeable. 

The two first are undoubtedly incorrect. Babar and Abiid-Fa?:! call the 
upper portion of the Kabul river the Ab-i-Barani,” and, in my humble 
oj>inion, this j’jroves the correctness of the situation of this place, as given by 
BaihaVi, Vafa-i, and Jami’-ui-Tawarikh -whicli latter work also states that it 
lies on the “banks of the Ab-i-liarani ’’ — as situated between Ghaznin and 
Warnian, but nearer Qhaznin. What modern writers and travellers in Af- 
ghiniistan call the Logurh [the Lohgar] river, the historians above quoted, and 
many others, call the Ab-i-Baratu, and consider it, very properly, as the main 
stream of the upjicr portion of that river which, ultimately, enters the Indus 
above Atak. Barwan is also to be found in many maps, although the position 
may not be (jiiitc correct, at about five or six stages north of G]iaznin. With 
respect to the fortress invested by the MugJials, the Introduction to the Zafar- 
Namah, an excellent and trustworthy authority, says it was “Bamian, also called 
Wamian an<I this last seems to be the name which some w’riters have mis- 
taken for Walian. Certainly llicre is a place mentioned in the Masalik-wa- 
Mamai.ik named Walin, but one .syllable less than Wfilian and Wamian, as 
being “the same distance from Khnhim as the latter is from Balkh.^* There 
is also a Barwan or J'arwan, on the Ikinj-hir river ; but tho.se who have seen 
the I’arwan valley, nortli of Kabul, describe it as very tortuous* and, in many 
places, a mere rocky defile ; and there is also the pass of the same name over 
Hindu- Kush, not the easiest by far. If Barwan, or Parwan, north of Kabul, 

could possibly be the place referred to, and Walian the Walin oFMasalik- 

WA-Mamalik, and which Mr. Thomas, R. A. S. J., vol. xvii. p. 86 , calls 
“ Wawalm,** and considers to have been situated near the “modern Kimdiiz’^ 
[Kumlus, by ’Arabs, Kuncluz, is described as a vay ancient place, by oriental 
writers, who say the correct name was Kuhandujz, signifying a fortress, but by 
constant use shortened into Kundus. Baihahi repeatedly refers to Kuhandujz, 
and constantly mentions Walw^alij also, but neither “ Wawalm” nor 

Walin] be the place to which the Mughals were laying siege, Jalal-ud- 

Din would have had to cross and re-cross the Hindu-Kush on this occasion, a 
rather difficult matter at any time, even for travellers, much more for an army 
of about 100,000 horsemen, in early spring, and a dangerous one too, con- 
sidering that Chingiz, with his main force, was before Tae-kan, only about 
timity miles from Kundus, while the Parwan Pass, and Sar-i-Ulang Pass, 
connected with it, and the other passes of Hindu-Kush, were no less than 
iighty wiles off, or more. Jalal-ud-Dtn might have been cut off from the 
passes easily by a force from Ciingiz’s army whilst he was engaged with the 
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infidels. He encountered them upon three different times in 
that quarter, and on all three occasions success and victory 

Mughal forces before Wamtan, or Walian so called. Besides, we are plainly 
told that Barwan, on the banks of the Abd-Barani, was a town or city behvmt 
Ghazinn and Balkli. Gbin^i^nz himself came in pursuit of the Sultan, by way 
of Andar-ab, Kabul, and Banuan.] 

Leaving his heavy material and baggage at Barwan, Sultan Jalabud-Din 
marched to the relief of the fortress ; and, having come upon the advanced 
force of the Mughals in that direction, made a dash upon them, and inflicted a 
loss of 1000 men. The Sultan’s troops being the most numerous, the Muj^aLs 
retired across the river, destroying the bridge after them [this shows the river, 
whatever it was, was not fordable], and took up a position on the opposite side. 
Vollies of arrows were di.scharged on either side until night closed, and during 
the darkness the MughJ^ls, according to their favoiirilc miinceuvre, seemingly, 
decamped. [If Walian lay where Kundus does now, a messenger would have 
brought Chingiz with his whole army, or a large portion of it, from "I'ae'Vnn 
before night.] The Sultan now caused a great (juanlity of food and other 
necessaries [scarcely brought over the Barwan Pass] to be sent to the fortress 
of WciTinan, after which he returned to his camp at Barwan. 

■ Chingiz, having heard before Tae-^can of this reverse, despatched another 
force of 30,000 picked troops, under Shabki Kotu [according to Yafa-i, but 
by our author and some others, ¥i^\\ Nu-yan ; hy the Zafar*Namah, KanVud 
and other leaders ; and by others, Kfibur] to take revenge, and prepared to 
follow in person ; and one morning, in the early forerH)on, aboul a after 

his return to Barwan, intimation reached the Sultan that the Mugiials were 
approaching. He at once put his troops in motion, and advanced about a 
league to meet them, and drew up his ranks in readiness to receive them. [If 
the modern Parwan be the place, a position they were not likely to venture 
into with such a large force able to attack them within it, and a strong fortress 
in their rear, the Mughals mii.st have been about to issue from the p«ass, and 
the Sultan must have advanced towards its entrance to receive them ; but I doubt 
very much whether those who have seen those passes would con.sider such to be 
probable or po.ssible.] Amtn Malik had the right wdng, and SaiPudvDin, 
Ighrak, the left, while the Sultan took ])Ost in the centre. He gave orders 
for the troops to dismount, and hold their horses’ bridles in hand. [Thrown 
over the arm probably, but scarcely io^^innd the reins of their horses round 
their waists,'^ What if the horses had taken fright? Even with the reins 
thrown over their arms, the men would have had to fight in a single rank — a 
strange mode of fighting. The probability is that the bridles of the horses were 
fastened at the saddle, to, or round, the horses’ waists, which would enalde a few 
men comparatively to look after them.] I1iis they obeyed, determined to do 
or die. The right wing, under Amin Malik, being the strongest division of 
the Sultan’s army, the Mughals directed their chief efforts against it, and it 
was forced back ; but, prompt aid Ixring afforded from the left and centre, the 
Mughals, in their turn, were compelled to give way. Not a man on either 
side turned his back : great valour was shown on both sides, and the fighting 
only ceased with the light. 

Next moniing preparations were made to renew the engagement, but the 
Sultan’s troops, having noticed the ranks of another division [the “wood and 
felt” ranks of the Rau^at-us-Safa], apparently drawn up in rear of the Mughal 
ranks, conceived that reinforcements must have reached them during the night, 
and they seemed disinclined to encounter them. Counsel was taken as to the 
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rewarded him ; but, on the news of these successes of his 
reaching Q^ingiz Khan, he, being at Tal-lcan of lyiurasan 
[Tae-^an of Tujdiaristan ?] at the time, marched his armies 
towards Ghaznin*. Suljan Jalal-ud-Dinwas unable to offer 

advisability of falling back to and taking shelter near the foot of the hills, and 
retiring to the high ground and spurs ; but the Sultan would not hear of such a 
prejudicial movement. The troops were directed to dismount as on the 
previous day [ordering them to dismount would indicate ground impracticable 
for cavalry, but dismounting to fight also indicates a determination to conquer 
or die] ; and, on this occasion, the enemy^s efforts were directed against the left 
wing under Saif-ud-Dtn, Ighra^c, the valour and spirit of whose men they had 
had such recent proof of, and their best men were pitted against it. The troops 
of the left wing, however, stood their ground so determinedly, and plied their 
arrows with such effect, that the Mughals were hurled back. They having 
turned their backs without venturing to renew the attack, the Sultan directed 
that the tymbals should sound the charge, upon which the whole force mounted 
and charged the Mughals [I fancy the Parwan Pass is not a nice place fora 
general charge by a numerous army of cavalry], who turned their backs and made 
off. Again they rallied, charged the Sultan’s advanced troops, and inflicted a loss 
of 500 warriors ; but the Sultan flew to the rescue, and again charged the 
Mughals and pul them to final rout, making great slaughter among them. 
The two leaders returned with the remnant of their forces to Chingiz’s camp at 
Tae-V^n. 

The Sulfan’s troops, having defeated the Mughals, took to plunder ; and, 
most unfortunately, a dispute arose between Amin Malik and Saif-ud-Din, 
Ighralc, about a horse, and Amin Malik, in the heat of the dispute, struck 
the latter over the head wdth his whip. The Sultan was unable [not 
“unwilling”] to investigate the matter, because he doubted whether the 
^fankulis [Amin Malik's followers] would submit to any decision. In conse- 
quence of this untoward event, Saif-ud-Din, Ighra^c, smarting under the insult, 
stayed with the Sultan but for the day; and, when night set in, “with the 
instinct [and cunning] of the wild beasts,” he marched away with his whole 
force towards the mountains of Kai-yman and San^curan [some say, Shanuzan]. 

This event completely broke the power of Jalal-ud-Din, having deprived him 
of nearly half his army ; and, under the circumstances, he thought it advisable 
to retire to Ghaznin. 

^ Chingiz Kh an, who had now disposed of Tae-^can, having become aware 
of this division among, and partial dispersion of, the Sultan’s army, hastened to 
lake revenge. Leaving his heavy material behind at Bujclan, he advanced 
with his whole available force, by way of Andar-ab, it is said, against Wtoian 
or Bamian. [This certainly must be the Walian, as he would scarcely have 
left it unmolested.] He was detained a month before it, and, having taken it, 
he put every soul to the sword, and then set out against Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn. 

The Sultan, on becoming aware of Chingiz’s intentions, being far too weak 
to make a stand against such forces, which no ruler of that time could out- 
number, resolved to cross the Sindh, and retire into Hindustan [the reason 
probably was, that he claimed the western parts of the Panjab, and also of 
Sindh, as successor to the dominions of Mu’izz [Shihab]-ud-Din, fihuri, and, 
leaving a garrison at fih^^zntn, he set out. Uz Khan was left at Kajlah 
Kajla, probably, the name of a place on the route to the Indus by the 
Paiwar Pass], with the rear-guard of the Suite’s small force» to endeavour to 
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resistance to these forces, and retired towards Burs^or[Pesha- 

hold Chingiz’s advance at bay, and give him time to send his family and 
effects across, and to get his followers across also, on the appearance of the 
Mughals, but Uz Khan was defeated and forced back, Chingizs who saw tb^^ouglx 
the Sultan’s object, and knew that he had left Ghaznin fifteen days before his 
reaching it, pushed on with all possible celerity, and, after crushing the Sultan’s 
rear-guard, made a forced march during the night. It was in the month of 
Rajab, 6i8 h. [corresponding to September, 1221 A, I)., although a few writers 
mention Shawwal — December] ; and, when the morning dawned, the Sultan, 
who was encamped near the bank of the river nearly opposite the Nil-ab ferry 
[the place where Timur is said, subsequently, to have passed the Indus, but 
he crossed at Dinkot], and who had along with him his family, dependents, 
and treasures, found the Mughals on three sides of him — they were in his front 
and on both flanks, and thcTiver was in his rear. Notwithstanding the extreme 
danger of his situation, he was not to l>e daunted, and determined to stand his 
ground. The Mughals began by attacking his right wing [the odds were 
more than fifty to one], under Amin Malik, a body of them having advanced 
along the river’s bank to take him in flank ; and they overpowered him, and 
most of his party were slaughtered. Amin Malik, with the few men remaining 
of the right wing, made for BarsbaAvar ; but, as the Mughals had occupied the 
route, he and they were all slaughtered by the way. The left wdng, under Khan 
Malik, was likewise [overwhelmed. The Sultan had kept up thi.s unequal 
combat from dawn to noon, and was now left with the remains of his centre 
reduced by this time to about 700 men [some say 100 only]. He flew from the 
flank to the centre, and centre to flank of the enemy, and fought like a lion at 
bay, charged them repeatedly [the Mughals were commanded not to kill him, 
but to take him alive if possible], overthrowing numbers, and clearing a space 
around him at every onset, and filling them with amazement at his valour. All was 
of no avail ; it was like attempting to stay the ocean’s billows, for the Mughal 
forces increased every moment by the arrival of fresh troops, and pressed 
forward, every instant contracting the area round the gallant Sultan. [If the 
reader will examine one of the Panjab survey maps of this part, he will find 
that the nature of the ground was of some advantage to Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
by rendering it difficult for the Mughals to show an extended front.] 

When he perceived that his situation was become desperate, and had gone 
beyond name and fame, he .surveyed the scene with tearful eyes and fevered 
lip. At this crisis Ujash Malik [also Akhas], son of Kh an Malik, his maternal 
uncle, seized the bridle of his horse, and dragged him away. With weeping 
eyes, and his heart filled with a thousand pangs, he bade adieu to his wives 
and children, his mother, and other relations and dependents, called for his 
state charger to be .saddled and brought forth, and, having mounted him, once 
more, like the crocodile, he plunged into the sea of conflict, and, having forced 
back the foremost of the enemy for a short distance, turned round, divested 
himself of his armour, slung his shield at his back, and, seizing his canopy 
without its staff, and urging his charger with his whip [spurs not used], he 
plunged into the Sindh, although the water w^as at a distance of eight or ten 
yards below the bank ; and, armed with his sword, spear, shield, and quiver of 
arrows, 'Hike unto a fearless lion rushing along a plain, he passed the Ji^un, 
and reached the opposite bank in safety, after having been carried down some 
distance by the force of the current, and before reaching a spot favourable for 
landing.” [A camel does not look very “ proud” when crossing a river, much 
less the Indus, even in a boat. See Elliot, voL ii., note 2, page 5 S 2 » 
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war ?] ; and, on the banks of the river Sind, an encounter 

Between & lion and a camel there is a vast difference, although they are but two 
points--jf^ and — but who could mistake them, the camel being a very 
nH)del of awkwardness? The word “ used by one of the authors from 

which this is taken, seems to signify any mighty river, as the Jt^un of Sindh ; 
and, in this sense, Ibn Khurdabih appears to use it. There is a place, on the 
west bank of the Indus, a little below Nil-ab, called (Siofa-Trap, or the 
“Horse’s Leap,” and very probably the name is derived from the Sultan’s 
feat above recorded. Ciingiz Khan caused a monument [^] to be erected 
where the battle took place. It has been said [Elliot, vol ii., App, page 
571], that “the passage of the river [Indus] would have l^een no such very 
gallant feat [Columbus and the egg to wit : nothing is qfjta' it has l>een 
accomplished!] in that month [December] when the river was at its lowest,” 
and reference is made to “ AltamsJi” [I-yaJ-timish] and old Ranjit Singh ; but 
where did they cross? Where the river was broad and shallow, and the current 
not rapi<l ; but where Jalal-ud-l)in is said to have plunged in from the over- 
hanging bank, some 25 to 30 feet above the water, w^as at a place a few 
miles below Nil-ab, where the river is a])out 180 feet deep, 250 yards wide, 
and running at the rapid rate of nine or ten miles an hour. The whole distance 
betw'cen iS'il-ab and this place may be described as one immense and irresistible 
rapid. See Wool): “ ()xus.”J Chingiz, seeing the Sultan in the act of crossing, 
galloped t(j the bank ; and some of his Mughals wH)ujd have throw'ii themselves 
in after him, but Chingiz- forbade them, and they to<)k to their bows. A group, 
7if/w witnessed the seene^ relate that, as hir as their arrow^s could reach, the water 
was red with 1 ) 1 o(k 1 , for several of his followers followed his example. Some 
idea may 1>e formed, from what has been noticed above, of the value of the 
“ IJNiVLkSAL Mistory,” the best auth»)nty for the English reader to consult, 
W’hen it is thci ciu stated, that Jalal-ud-Din, when in the middle of the river — 
running about nine miles an hour — “stopped to insxdt Jenghiz Khan, wdio was 
come to the l;)ank to admire his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows 
against him” ! ! 

Having reached the opposite side, the Sultan, slowly and sorrowfully, rode 
upwards along the l)ank until he reached a spot facing his own camp, and 
beheld the plunder of his family, kinsmen, dependents, his treasures, and all 
his l)elongings, without being able to render tliem succour, while Chingiz 
continued astride his horse on the opposite side, pointing out the Sultan to 
his sons. The Sultan now dismounted from his charger, loosened the girths, 
took off the felt saddle-cloth, together with his own tunic and cloak, and his 
arrows, and laid them in the sun to dry, and spread his canopy on the head 
of his spear, which he stuck into the ground to sliade him from the sun. He 
remained all alone until the time of afternoon prayer, wdien about seven of his 
followers joined him, and a small tent was pitched for his convenience. Whilst 
the light permitted, he watched the proceedings of the Mughals, “whilst the 
heayens above looked down upon him with wonder and amazement, as though 
they said, — 

^ Never hath the world beheld a man like this, 

Nor heard of one among the heroes of ancient times. ’ ” 

Chingiz Khan and the whole of the Mughals, wdio witnessed this wonderful 
feat, placed their hands to their mouths [denoting amazement] ; and Chingiz 
himself, when he beheld the Sultan’s lofty bearing, turned his face towards his 
sons, and said, — “ Such a son as this is worthy to survive his father ! Since he 
has escaped the vortex of fire and water, and reached the shore of escape, 
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took place between them. Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was defeated 
and overthrown, and he threw himself into the river, and 
retired, discomfited, into Hindustan. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
despatched a force from his armies against him, upon which 
Sulpn Jalal-ud-Din turned aside, and proceeded towards 
U chch ah and Multan*. From thence he entered the 

countless deeds will be achieved by him, and vast trouble caused ; and, as long 
as he lives, it is fallacious for us to entertain the hope of dominion and empire, 
and how then is it possible for any prudent man to be heedless of his actions 

Several historians say, that this event occurred in the ^‘vicinity” of 

Bar§hawar ; and, from this, we may judge how far Waihind or Bahind, 
mentioned under Mahmud of Qlia/Jiin [page 76], may have been distant from 
that place. See also note page 285. 

^ Here w^e have a good specimen of our author’s wilful concealment and 
distortion of facts : he could not have been ignorant of these events, which 
happened during his own lifetime, in the country in w'hich he wms residing, and 
at Court, where all these matters w'ere perfectly well knowm. He came first 
into Sindh in 624 H,, not long after they happened. I must only give a brief 
summary of the principal events to elucidate Jalal-ud-Diu’s Indian career, 
and correct our author’s blunders and mis.statements. The Sultan, having 
crossed the Indus in .safety, as soon as night came on, entered the Chul [un- 
cultivated or desert tract] of Jaruk--* called to this day, the Cinl-i-Jalfili— with 
his few followers, and was joined, by degrees, l)y stragglers from his army, 
until they numbered about 50 or 100 men, some l)adly armed. With this 
handful of followers he attacked a town, where there was a considerable force 
of Hindus, defeated them, and captured the place, and in it obtained some 
horses and arms. Shortly after, others of his men, who had escaped from the 
banks of the Indus, also joined him. He .sent a force of 500 horse against 
another place in that vicinity, and again defeated the people of tho.se parts, 
who showed hostility tow^ards him. By degrees his force increased to between 
4CX)0 and 5000 men ; and Qhingiz, who was still in the vicinity of the Indus, 
on hearing of it, and fearing the energy of Jalal-ud-DIn, despatched a force 
against him under a leader named Turtae. I'he Sultan, not being strong 
enough to oppose the Mughuls, retired through a |)art r)f the Panjab towards 
the frontier of the kingdom of Dihli. On this the Mughal leader again retired, 
after plundering the neighbourhood of Malkapur. The Sultan despatched 
an envoy to I-yal-timish, the slave-king of Dihli, on arriving near hLs frontier, 
requesting that the latter wthiUI assign a place for his residence for a short time, 
and urged this request upon the previous good understanding, which had 
existed between them as neighbours [his father’s officials and the niler of Dihlf 
probably], and further urged the great advantage of mutual support, and that, 
even for humanity’s sake, he would grant this favour of an a.sylum. The base 
nature of the slave, however, was,” as one author says, “unchanged in the 
king ; and, sprinkling his head with the dust of churlishness and ill-nature, 
he, after taking a long time to consider on the subject, put the Suljan’s envoy 
to death [some say he had him poisoned], under pretence tliat the envoy had 
been conspiring against him, but, in reality, fearing the effect upon his own 
Turkish followers, and probably the Sultan’s superiority over himself, his war- 
like character, his nobility of mind, and great energy. The manumitted slave 
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territory of Kirman, and afterwards Pars. The Ata-bak; 

excused himself by saying, that the climate of the country would not agree with 
the Sulpn’s health, but that, if he would accept a place in the environs of 
Dihli, one should tje assigned to him. This, of course, was to get him into 
his power^ if possible. As to I-yal-timigh sending an army” against the 
Sultan, it is absurd ; he knew better than to do that. He did send a great 
man as envoy, with rich presents and supplies, and false excuses, for the murder 
of the Sultan’s envoy. The Sultan, having returned to Balalah and Nikalah, 
near I^hor, and his forces having now increased, by the arrival of many of his 
old soldiers, to the number of about 10,000, but by no means sufficient to bring 
the ruler of Dihli to account, despatched a portion of his army against the 
Hills of Jud. That force defeated the Khokar’[or more correctly, Khokhar] 
chief, erroneously styled Rae Kokar and Kokar by most writers [the Ghakhars 
arc quite a distinct race], and returned with great booty. The Sultan demanded 
the chief’s daughter in marriage, which was readily acceded to; and, moreover, 
the Rae sent his son at the head of a considerable body of his tribe, to join the 
Sultan’s troops, and the title of HKlutlagh [some say ^Culij] Kl^an was bestowed 
upon the latter. 

Hostility of long standing existed between the Khokhar chief and ^ubaehah, 
governor of Sindh [the whole valley of the Indus, l)elow the Salt Range, ’was 
called Sindh in those days], who had now begun to consider himself an 
independent sovereign. He was encamped near U cbeliah with 20,000 men, 
and a force of 7000 was despatched against him, by the Sultan, under Jahan 
1 \ahlawan, guided by the chief’s son. They made a forced march, and, falling 
suddenly upon Kubadiah, in the night, totally overthrew him. IKubadiah 
got on board a vessel, and made for his stronghold of Akar and Bakar [Sakar 
and Bhakar? Jami’-ut-Tawartki says, ‘‘two fortresses on one island”], 
“which are two islands in the river Sindh” [more on this subject anon], and 
the Suljan came to Udldiah. Kubachah now managed to get back to 
Multan, after having, on the Sultan’s demand, paid him a considerable sum 
of money as tribute. The hot season coming on, the Sultan returned to the 
Salt Range hills again, and, on the way, took a fortress called Bisiram or Bisram 
[Bisram-pur?], where he was wounded in the hand by an arrow.* 

Chitigix had despatched another army against him, and the Sultan was 
obliged to move towards I^ower Sindh. On his arrival in sight of Multan, 
he sent an agent to IKubadiah and demanded a contribution ; but he, knowing 
the Mughals w^ere on the move, refused, and showed determined hostility. 
The wSultan did not tarry in the vicinity, but proceeded to Uphpliah, which, 
proving hostile also, he remained before two days, and set fire to. From thence 
he advanced to Sindustan [the name given by the generality of historians is 
Stwastan — Alfi says, “ Sadusan, which is Siwastan”]— :the present European- 
ized Sehwan. The city and fortress were held by a deputy of ^^Cubaohah’s, 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Salari. A force sent out by him, under Lagliin, a native of 
Kh it^ having been overthrown by the Sultan’s vanguard under Uz Khan, 
Fakhr-ud-Din, on the Sultan’s arrival, came forth, and delivered up the place. 
Jalal-iul-Din entered the city, and remained there a month, after which hecon« 
ferred a dress of honour upon Fakhr-ud-Dfn, left him in charge as his lieutenant 
in Sindustan, and marched to Dibal and Damrilah, A ^abash [Abjssinian 
or negro], who was ruler of that part, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan encamped near those places ; and, from thence, detached a force, 
VitiAtr Khan towards Nahrwalah, from which he returned with immense 
booty. Sulfan Jalal-ud-Dtn founded a Jami’ Masjid at Dlwal or Dibal, as it 
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Abu-Bikr, ruler of Pars®, gave the Sultan his sister in 

is also called, on the mins of an idol-temple. [The situation of this place 
seems to have puzzled many. Istakhuri says it lies west of the river 
Mihran ; Abf-l-^fasim, Ibn HCikal, says, in one place, that it lies on the 
sea^coast on the eastern bank of the Mihran ; wliile, in another place, he 
says the waters of the Mihran fall into the sea east of Dibal. Abu l-!^asim.i- 
’Abd-ullah, son of iQiurdad, j Ch urasanl, author of the Masamk-wa-MamA- 
LIK, also says the Mihran passes Dibal on tlie east ; but Abu-I-Fa?! says, 
plainly, that Brahmanabad was subsequently styled Dibal or Diwal and 
Thathah, and so does the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and others also. Extensive ruins 
exist for miles around '.niathah ; and, in endeavouring to fix the site of Dibal, 
which the ancient geographers say was situated on the coast, and modern 
writers expect to find there still, the latter do not make allowance for 
alterations and changes in the course, and for the deposits at the mouth of 
the Indus, which, during the lapse of many centuries, have increased the 
distance of the present Thathah from the sea many miles. The mouth 
[or mouths] of the Indus must have changed considerably w ithin the last 250 
years, if Thathah and Diwal be one and the same place ; for Paynton, in his 
account of the voyage of Captain Christopher Newport, who took out Sir 
Robert Shirley as envoy to Persia in 1613, says Sir Robert was landed there, 
lie remarks, — “ We came to an anchor the city of Diuly in the mouth of the 

river Sindcy in 24° 30' N. Lat., and our varying at the same place 16° 45'.” 
Thathah is in I.AT. 24° 44', and Karaclil, which is also supposed by some to 
be the site of Dibal, lies in 24® 5 ^^*] 

Wliilst in Lower Sindh, information reached the Sultan, that his brother, 
Crhiyas-ucl-Din, Pir Shah, was established in Trilk ; but that the troops, 
generally, desired his [Jalal-ud-Dfn’s] presence, and were calling for him to 
head them ; and further, that Burak, the Hajib, was in Kirman, and was then 
investing the town [city] of Bardasir. [Ibn Hul^al says — “Bardasir, which 
is to say, Gawasjhir.] Idiese things, together Muth information respecting the 
movements of a large Mughal force [the one previously alluded to, which was 
despatched into the Mukranat — the Mukrans], and the return of Chingiz to 
his own country again, determined the Sultan to set out for ^Irak hy way of 
Mukran, which he did in 621 H. ; and, like Alexander before him, lost a 
number of his followers from the unhealthiness of the climate. 

From this point, in order to save space, I must greatly curtail the notes I 
had written, although the remaining events in the career of Jalal-ud-Din are very 
interesting. The Sultan entered Kirman, and Shuja’-ud-Din, Abu-l-]^asim s 
son, who held out Gawashir [also called Bardasir] for Chiyag-ud-Din, the 
Sultan’s brother, and who was then holding it against Burak, Hajib, 
came out and presented the keys to the Sultan. Burak pretended to submit 
and to be most loyal, and gave his daughter to the Sultan, but, subsequently, 
shut him out of the capital, and sent out his followers, although he pretended 
merely to hold it, and the territory of Kirman, as the Sultan’s deputy. Jalal- 
ud-Din had matters of greater importance to engage his attention at that time, 
and he accordingly set out for ’Irak by way of Slliraz, and sent an envoy to the 
Ata-bak Sa’d to announce his coming. 

® Not so : the Ata-bak Sa’d still ruled in Fars, and Abu%Bikr did not 
succeed him until 628 H, — seven years subsequently. How different was the 
behaviour of Sa’d to that of the ‘‘august Sultan” of our author I As soon a.s 
the Sultan’s agent came, he despatched his son, Salgkur Shah, with 500 horse, 
to do him honour, and to apologize for not coming himself, because, some time 
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marriage, and entertained him as a guest. From Fars, 
Jalal-ud-D!n entered the country of Azarbaijan, and 
defeated the infidels of Gurj ^ [Georgia], and reduced that 
country under his jurisdiction. 

previously, he had taken an oath which he could not break, that he would 
never more go forth to receive any one soever, Jalal-ud-Din accepted his 
apology, received bis son with great favour, and conferred the title of Farzand 
Kb an upon him. On the Sultan reaching the neighbourhood of Sa’d’s capital, 
he supplied him with every sort of thing that could be desired— clothes, arms, 
horses, supplies of all descriptions, and even ^abashi, Hindi, and Turkish 
slaves to serve him. After certain agreements and stipulations had been 
concluded between them, the Ata-bak Sa’d gave a daughter of his own in 
marriage to the Sultan, the ceremonies of which were duly celebrated, and a 
thoroughly good understanding was established between them, and Sa^d was 
confirmed in his posses.sions. On hi.s departure for Isfahan, the Sultan 
induced Sa*d to release his .son Abu- 15 ikr, who had long been imprisoned 
for hostility towards his father [see page 178], and Abu-Bikr was released and 
allowed to follow in the train of the Sultan. 

Having entered ’Irak, the Sultan proceeded to Rai ; and his brother, 
G 2 liyas-ud-I)in, PIr Shah, pretended to .submit to his brother’s authority. 
On the way to Isfahan, the Sulpn was joined by the venerable ’Ala-ud-Daulah, 
who bore the title of Ata-bak, and, for the last sixty years, had held the govern- 
ment of Ya/.d. He was the lineal descendant of the last of theDfalamah 
rulers of the family of Buwiah. See page 66, and note 7 , 

Jalril-ii(M)fn’s affairs n iw began to acquire some stability. He determined 
to proceed to §ljustar for the winter of 621 H., and afterward.s, having 
previously despatched an envoy, to proceed to Baghdad and endeavour to 
establish friendly relations with the Klballfah, ami solicit his aid and support 
against the common enemy of their faith, or at least to obtain the countenance 
and sanction of the JOjallfah for his own efforts against them. All was to no 
purpose ; the hostility of Un-Nasir towards the father was continued towards 
the son, although the common enemy of their faith was, so to speak, at his own 
gates. He not only refused to hold any communication with him, but sent 
two armies to expel him from his territory; but the Sultan, who was compelled 
to fight in his own defence, defeated and routed both armies in detail, with 
much inferior numbers. Un-Nasir died in the following year, 622 H. 

The Sultan, unsuccessful at the court of Baghdad, determined to bring 
under his jurisdiction the subject province of Azarbaijan, in which the Ata- 
bak, Yuz-bak, the son of the Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, ruled. Yuz-bak fled 
from his capital, Tabriz, on the Sultan’s approach, and retired to his stronghold 
of AlanjuV, leaving his consort, the daughter of Suljan Tughril [not Sanjar],* 
Salju^t, in charge of the capital. She was aggrieved with Yuz-bak on some 
account, and stated that he had divorced her; and, having obtained a dispen- 
sation from the chief to that effect, she, after consulting with and 

obtaining the sanction of the chiefs and great men, agreed to deliver up Tabriz 
to the Sultan, if he would, after the prescribed period, marry her. The vSulJan 
agreed, and the capital was delivered up to him, and he entered it in 622 H. 
Subsequently, he went to Nakhjuan, and espoused Shams Malikah Khatfin, 
as agreed ; and, a few days after the news reached her former husband, the 
Ata-bak Yuz-bak, he died of grief and chagrin. 

^ Soon after JalaPud-DIn engaged in hostilities with the Gurjfs, and wait 
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He also fought engagements with the armies of Rum 
and of S|iam, and was defeated and overcome ; but, at 
* lengtli, peace was concluded between him and the army of 
Sham. Turti, the Mughal, who had invested Multan ^ left 
Chingiz Khan, and came and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
and became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. 

The Mughal forces, upon several occasions, went in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, but victory always attended 
him^ At last, in the year 628, or 629 IL, the Sultan was 

successful againsi them ; l>ut was impeded in his operations by Bura^, the 
Hajib, throwing off his allegiance. He determined to move against the rebel 
at once, and acted with such celerity, that on the eighteenth day ho readied 
Kinnan from Tillis, only 300 horse having kept up with him. Burak hastened 
to make submission, by sending apologies, rich and costly presents, and 
protestations of loyalty for the future, but did not, of course, venture into the 
Sultan\s presence. The latter could do nought else than accept his submission, 
for during his alisence, Malik-ul-Ashraf, ruler of SJiaiu, instigated hy Burak to 
create a diversion in his own favour, sent an army into the Sultairs territory, 
under the governor of Akhlat, who carried off Shams Malikah Khidhn from 
Khue, and dishonoured her [ Jami’-ut-Tawarikh Malik-iil-AsJiraf dis* 
lionoured her, and Rauzat-us-§afa says, it was the Hajib, ’All] ; and the 
(iurjis also rose. The Sultan lost no time in taking revenge, and carried 
slaughter and devastation up to the very gates of Akblat. He had, however, 
to abandon his operations against it, from intimation that two Mughal armies 
had entered ’Irak. One of these supposed armies turned out t()l)c Jabiin 
Tahlawan, Ir-bak [Thus in one copy Giizidah, witli the diacritical points ; 
in others, Ir-lak and Ir-llk ; and in other writers, IJz-bak and Uz-bak and 
Uz-bak Kh an, but I do not account the last three correct], and his followers, 
who had been left by the Sultan as governor of his conquests in tlie valley oi 
the Indus. Jalal-ud-Din, however, broke up his camp before Akhlat, and 
retired into ’Iralc to oppose the Mughals. Nearly every copy of the text has 
Karkh instead of Gurj. 

* This statement is not mentioned by other authors quoted licrein, and is 
very doubtful. 

® In Ramazan 624 n. [Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and some others say, in 626 it., 
and othei*s, 625 ii., but the first, from other circumstances and data, is correct], 
he encountered the enemy between Isfahan and Rai, The right wing of the 
ijultan’s army, led by Uz Khan, overthrew the opposing force of Mughals, 
w'hen the Sultan’s brother, Qhiyas-ud-Dfn, who had charge of the other wing, 
deserted during the action, with all his adherents, and fled into Luristan. [It 
was subsequent to this that he was put to death by Burak* 
note®.] This dastardly act on the part of his brother caused the Sultan’s 
overthrow, and he had to cut his way out of the fight. He succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring hills, an<l, after some days, reached Isfahan, to the 
joy and surprise of the troops and jicople, who feared he must have perished. 
The Mughals, after this, retired into Khurasan again. Their object, at this 
period, seems to have lieen to prevent the Sultan’s government from acquiring 
any stability, to ravage the country they passed through, and to endeavour to 
surprise him. In consequence of their retreat, the Sultan had time to renew 

r 11 
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encamped on the confines of Azarbaijan, on the side of 
Sham and Diyar-i-Bakr, when an army of Mughals came 
unexpectedly upon him, and he was obliged to fly'. 

his operations in Gurjistan and Arman. He marched from Isfahan, in 625 H., 
and, having succeeded ihe (iurjis, marched to Aldiilat once more, took 

it by storm, captured the governor’s [Hajib ’Alt’s] wife, whom he made his 
slave, and amply revenged the outrage SJjarns Malikah Klhatun had suffered at 
her husband’s hands. 

Jalabiul-Din now tiinicd his arms against tlie Sultan of Rum, ’Ala-iul-Din, 
son of Kai-]^ubad, Salju]|ct [see bottom of page 162], and Malik-ul-Aghdaf, 
ruler of ShcTnit who had combined against him [all the Muhammadan rulers 
at this time, with few excejitions, seem bent on their own, destruction, and 
played into the hands of the Mughals], and had been joined by forces from 
Arman, Gurjistan, and KifehaV [Krim?]. In the first action, the Sultan 
overthrew a iiortion of them ; but in a second ertgagement, having to dismount 
from his horse through illness, his troops, thinking he had retired from the field, 
became dispirited and gave way. 'J'hey were nut jnirsued, because the enemy 
considerefl their flight a mere stratagem of the Sultan's to draw them into an 
ambuscade^ This is said to have taken place in 627 ii. Jalal-ud-Din had 
emleavourcd [in 627-8 11.] to induce tiie rulers of Rum and Sh am to join him 
against the common enemy, but Jealousy and suspicion on their [lart prevented 
so advantageous an alliance. 

‘ 'fhe end of the gallant Sultan’s eventful career, however, was approaching. 
Me had jia.ssed the winter of 628 IL in the neighbourhood of Jrmanlah, when 
intimation reached him of the despatch of a fresh and mnneroiis army of 
Mughals, under Jarmaghnn, and of their early approach, lie despatched 
Ui'- with a .strong patrol, to make inquiries, l ie proceeded as far as 

'j'abriz, wiiere he was told that they had retired from the country again, and, 
without satisfying himself as to the truth of this report, he returned to the 
Sultan's camp with it. Thrown off his guard by this false report, the Sultfm 
and his troops gave l.hcm.sclves up to festivity and carousal. After some time 
had elapsed, one night, in the month of Shawwal of the above year, the 
Mughuls came suddenly upon him, The Sultan, who was sound asleep at the 
time from the effects of his potations, was aroused by Uz Khan, wlio urged 
him to fly. The Mughals had already got into his camp, and were slaying all 
who came in their way. Uz |Ch an kept them at bay for a short time, during 
which the Sultan Ava^s able to mount his horse, and fly towards the hills of the 
Kurds. Me AAandered about for some time, when sleep overcame him ; he lay 
down, and fell fast asleep. A Kurd, attracted l)y the richness of his dress, 
seized him. The Sultan made himself known to him, and requested the mcyi 
to conduct him to Malik Mu^affar, the then goA^ernor of Ahhlat. The Kurd 
conducted him first to his dwelling, ajid then went back to the place where he 
had found tlie Sultan asleep to search for his horse, which had strayed AAdiilst 
his master slept. Another Kurd, whose brotlier had been killed in the storming 
of ARlilaJ — some say by the Sultan’s own hand — having heard where he Avas, 
came, during the absence of his clansman, and slew him in revenge for his 
brother’s death. 

With Jalal-ud-Dfn, the Khwarazm Shall! dynasty terminated. Some 
authors relate that he was not slain on the abenx^ occasion, but that he changctl 
clothes with the Kurd, and turned devotee, and wandered about the world. 
Curiously enough, I have accidentally met with a confirmation of this. It is 
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He succeeded in reaching a place in the territory of 
Akhlat, and halted to rest near a village, the chief of 
which recognized him. In a battle, which had taken place 
between the Sultan and the troops of Sham, he had slain 
the brother" of that chief. Having the Sultan thus in his 
power, that chieftain martyred him. The next day, 
information was conveyed to the sovereign of Sham, who 
was greatly grieved [at his fate] ; and he commanded that 
the murderer should suffer condign punishment. 

On the occurrence of this misfortune, the sister of the 
Atii-bak, Abu-Bikr, ruler of Fiirs [Jalal-ud-Din’s consort], 
reached Sham. She was treated with honour and reverence, 
and was conducted back to Furs. 

Thus the dominion of the Khwarazm Shfihs terminated ; 
and their remaining Maliks, and their followers, took up 
their residence in Sham and in Mifr. 

most interesting, and from one who attended him in his last moments. Shaikh 
’Ala-iid-Daulah, Al-Byabankl, i^s-Simnan! relates as follows: — “When at 
Baghdad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the pious and venerable Shaikh. 
Nur-iil-Hakk wa ud-I)In, ’Abd-urd<ahman-i-lsfaraiin— may his tomb l)e sane- 
tified ! I happened to go upon one occasion, at the usual hour, and found him 
absent from his abode, a rather unusual occurrence at tliat time of the day. I 
went again on the following morning to wait u])on him, and inquired as to 
the cause of his al)sence on the previous day. He replied, ^ My absence was 
caused through Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, having l)ecn received into the 
Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all this time?’ 
He answered, ‘You may have noticed a certain aged man, with a mole upon 
his nose, \N'ho was wont to stay at a certain place,’ which he named. 1 had 
often remarked the venerable devotee in question and that was the heroic, 
but unfortunalc Sultan, Jalabud-Din. According to this account, Jaliil ud-Din 
could not have died until 688 ir,, above sixty years after the period above 
mentioned. 

2 The most reliable copies have “brother;” others, “ brothers and sons 
and some again, “sons” only. 



SECTION XVII. 


THE .SHANSABANIAH SULTANS, AND THE MALIKS OF 

QHOR. 

MinhAJ-I-SarAJ, JurJani, the servant hopeful of the Divine 
mercy— the Almighty guard him from negligence and 
inadvertency !— says, with respect to this account of the 
Shansabaniah Maliks of Ghur. after this manner: — That 
the following pages are illumined with the sun of the illus- 
trious race of the Sultans of Ghur. together with that of the 
offset of the fragrant tree of the Maliks of Ghur — may the 
Almighty God render their dust fragrant, and assign to 
them a habitation in Paradise ! — in the manner of a record, 
from the dawn of the morning of their dominion, and the 
noon-day splendour of their sovereignty, together with the 
genealogy of their family, until the expiration of the 
empire of that princely house, and the last of the Maliks of 
that kingly dynasty~the mercy of the Almighty be upon 
those among them who have passed awayM — in such 
wise as masters have, in histories, made mention of them, 
in order that the robe of this chronicle may be adorned 
with an account of them, and also, in order that this [their] 
servant, and his priestly family, may acquit themselves of 
some portion of the debt of gratitude for benefits received, 
due unto those Sultans— the light of the Almighty illu- 
mine their tombs !— and, in order that such as may inspect 
thefse pages may, please God, derive profit and instruction. 

Be it known, that that master of eloquence, Maulana 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, of Marw-ar-rud— the light 
of the Almighty illumine his tomb !~has strung the genea- 
logical pearls of the Sultans of this dynasty on the thread' 
of poetry, and, having arranged those pearls in perfect 


* When this flourish was pennetl they had ceased to hold any territory for 
nearly half a century. 
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order, has affixed the head pearl of that string to the 
oyster-shell of the illustrious dynasty of Zuhak, the Tazi ; 
and, from the time of those Sultans up to the first com- 
mencement of the sovereignty of Zuhak, he has mentioned 
the whole of them, father by father. 

This book® their servant, Minhaj-i-Saraj, inspected in 
the year 602 II., before the exalted throne in the sacred 
haram [private dwelling] of that lady, the Princess of the 
Universe, and the most excellent of her day and of the age, 
the glory of the world and of the faith, the sovereign of all 
good qualities among the race of mankind, Mah Malik, 
daughter of the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abi-ul-P'ath, Muhammad, son of Sam, Kasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Mumintn— may the light of the Almighty illumine 
them! This Queen of the Universe used to bestow her 
fostering care and protection upon this frail creature [Min- 
haj-i-Saraj], and, in her own princely hall, as though he 
had been a child of her own, he was brought up ; and, in 
his younger years, he used, day and night, to dwell within 
her haram, and, under her blessed sight, he used to receive 
instruction. 

That princess was possessed of many virtues and endow- 
ments. P'irst : she departed from this transitory sphere, 
and passed to the eternal mansion, within the veil of 
maidenhood. Second : she knew the whole of God’s word 
[the Kur’an] by heart. Third : she was a depository of all 
the traditions of martyrdom. I'ourth : .she used, once 
a year, to devote a certain period to religious exercises, 
and would repeat the whole Kur’an in two genuflexions of 
prayer. Fifth : when her father, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, went to the mercy of the Almighty, for a 
period of seven years the light of the sun and of day never 
shone upon her, and she continued in constant and solitary 
prayer. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her, and may 
her happiness and her reward be ample in heaven ! 

In short, that master of eloquence, Maulana Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mubarak Shah, has composed that genealogical list 
In verse, in the name of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Husain, Jahan- 
soz ; and, at the outset, I heard from the sacred lips of that 

’ One historian quotes a portion of Fakhr-ucl-Din’s work, but it is too long 
for insertion here. He was a Saiyid, hence he is styled Shah. 
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most excellent of her time, and Khadijah’ of the age, the 
Malikah-i-Jalali^ that, when some portion of the book and 
chronicle in question had been composed in verse, through 
a change which had showed itself in the temperament of 
Fajkhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, this poem was neglected 
by him until the time when the throne of the kingdom 
became adorned and beautified with the majesty and 
august splendour of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din*. Muhammad-i- 
Sam, when this chronicle became graced with his name 
and titles, and was brought to completion. 

The Chronicler relates after this manner : — The Almighty 
knoweth the truth ! — that this dynasty are called Shansa- 
bfinian with reference to their paternal ancestor [Shansab 
by name], who, after the removal of the sons of Zuhak, grew 
up in the country of Ghur. and attained great authority, 
power, and superiority, and acquired a name. The great 
probability is, that this personage lived in the time of the 
Khilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, ’All — may God re- 
ward him ! — and that he received conversion to the faith 
at the hand of ’All himself', and that he took, from that 
Khalifah. a mandate and a standard ; and to every one 
of that family, who used to sit upon the throne, that cove- 
nant which the Lord of the Faithful, ’Al!, had written, 
used to be presented to him, and he would agree to abide 
by it, after which he would become [legally] king. The 
family likewise were among the clients of the Khalifah 
’All ; and affection towards the High Priests of the family 
of the Chosen One used to be a firm tenet in their creed. 

ACCOUNT f)F THE FIRST [.\NCESTORS] OF THE FAMILY, 

THEIR GENEALOGY, AND THEIR PROGENITORS, UP TO 
ZUHAK, SURNAMED TAZl. 

Zuhak has been mentioned in the ‘ ection on the ancient 
kings of Iran ; and the duration of his reign was a thou- 
sand years less one day and a half. 

** Muliammacrs first wife, 

'rhe same lady he previously referred to under the name of Miili-Malik. ^ 

^ One of the oldest MSS. has Mirizz-ud-Din, the yoiinijcr of the two brothers. 

Jahan-Ara, and some other histories distinctly state that Shansab^ son of 
JEharnak, was contemporary with the iOjalffah ‘Ali, and that he was converted 
to the Muhammadan faith by him. Compare our author’s statement above 
with that at page 312. 
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The learned in clironology differ considerably with respect 
to his ancestry and his forefathers, from Mihtar Adam 
down to Mihtar Nuh, on account of the great lapse of time\ 
The fraternity, who account Zuliak among the descendants 
of Sam, son of Mihtar Nuh, relate as follows : — Zuha.k^son 
of ’Anwan [’Ulwan], son of ’Amlak [’Amlat and ’Alak], son 
of ’Ad, son of ’A§ [’Awa§ and ’Awaz], son of Irani, son of 
Sam, son of Nuh, son of Lamak ; while others again have 
related that his [Zuhak’s] name was B! war-asp, son of 
Arwand-asp, son of Tuh, or Tawah [Tarh], son of Kabah 
[Kayah ?], son of Nuh. 

Some, on the other hand, have stated : — Biwar-asp, or 
Biwar-asp, son of Arwand-asp", son of Zankaba [Ranbaka], 
son of TaziO'barsed [ Fazio-barsid, Tazio-barshcd, Tazio- 


' The Muhnmmadan liislorians arc at variance rc‘^[3ecting the descent of 
Zuhak. (,)ur anlhtir, in his account of him in Section V., say.s he was called 
Pawar-asp, and that (iod sent Null to him to exhort him to repent td’ his 
misdecils, and that Niih continued for ages to do so. He would not repent, 
and the Flood followed. Our autlior then copies Tabari [tolerably correct ), 
and says that that author [the most trust wortliy janhaps of anyj states that 
Biwar-asp lived before tlie Flood, in which he perished ; and, one thousand 
years after the death of Nuh [compare witli his statement here and at page 312], 
a king arose of tlie seed of Sam, son of Kiili, named Ziil ak, wlu) was a 
sorcerer. 

Immediately after quoting author again says that Pesh-dad, son 

of Hoshang, had a son, Tazto by name, who is the father of all the ’Arabs. 
He had a son Zankaba, who had a son Arwand-fxsp, who was fatiicr of ^n^iak. 
'I'he TariLih-i-MukaddasI, there quoted by him, says Zutiak’s name is lliwar- 
asp, son of Arwand-as]), son of Tarah, sou of Kayah, son of Nuh. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 'rarikh-i-lbrahimi, and some others, say the 
’Ajamis call Zuhak, Biw’ar-as]>, and that the Patriarch Ibrahim lived during 
his reign ; but further state tlial great discrepancy exists among autliors as to 
his descent. The ’Arabs say he was brother’s son of Shadfid-i-’Ad, and trace 
liis descent to Irani, son of Sam, brother of Arfakhshad, while tlie Iranis say 
his name is Arwand-asp, .son of Rinkawar [Zankaba?], son of Sahirah, son of 
Tujz, son of Farawal, and that 'J u]z was IJoshang’s brother. Guzidah and 
others trace his descent from jamshed, and say be was his sister’s son ; but the 
greater number of chroniclers agree that he was sixth in descent from Kaiumurt, 
also written Kaiumurs. I'he people of Yaman, again, say Zuhak was of 
Yanian, of the tribe of I’uhba^ [the royal tribe of Arabia helix, of whom 
Balkia, Queen of Sheba [Saba], was one], and that he was the first of the 
Fir’awns of Misr. 

* It will be well to mention here that the Jirs^ name given in the following 
pages is the one considered mosl tnistworthy from compari.son, and in winch 
the greater number and l)est copies of the text agree ; and that those within 
brackets are less so according to position. 

® Alwaiid-asp and Arwand-asp are also the names of the father of Luhr-^asp, 
also called Arwand Shah. 
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narsad, Tabur, Tazbu, and Tazbur], son of Farawwal 
[Farawal, Karawal?], son of Sia-mak, son of Mubsh! 
[Mushbi], son of Kaiu-murs, son of Adam — peace be 
unto. him! — while others again say: — Kaiu-murs, son of 
Lawad, son of Sam, son of Nuhi. 

The writers of chronicles [other than those above i*] relate 
after this manner, that Arwand-asp was the father of 
Zuhak', and son of the son of Tazto-barsed [Tazio, Tazbu, 
and Tazbur] ; and, with the concurrence of historians, 
Tazio-barsed, likewise, was the father of all the ’Arabs, 
and brother of Hoshang Malik*; and the ’Arabs are called 
fazi* through affinity to him. He held dominion and 
sovereignty over the nomad tribes of ’Arabs, as did his 
descendants after him. From him the authority passed to 
his son, Zanbaka [Zankaba i*], and from him to the latter’s 
son, Arwand-asp [Arwaii-asp],who was a just, wise, and God- 
fearing man. He had a son, Zuhak by name, who was 
exceedingly malicious and factious, a blood-shcdder, and 
a great tyrant, and a cruel man, whom Shaitan [Satan] 
had led astray from the right way^ He dug a well in the 

* According to Tabati he [^u^k] was a descendant of Ham, son of Nu|;i, 
and after the Flood there was no king upon the earth for a thousand years, 
until 2«hak, the sorcerer, arose ; but there are different accounts of him, and 
great discrepancies exist among authors concerning him. There arc the 
remains of an immense fortress near Bamian, still know-n as the castle of 
Zuhak- i-Maran, or Zuhak of the Snakes. 

* Hoshang is considered the fourth in descent from Adam, and was the son 
of Sia-mak, who was son of Kaiumurt. Some consider him to be Arfa khsh ad. 
son of Siim, who composed the lawidan- Kh irad. He is said to have founded 
Istakhiir— -Isjakilur is the ’Arab form of W'riting it— of Pars, Babal, and Sus. 

* Called also laji Iry ’Ajamls, and hence the name Tajik [^’ added to 
Ajaml names forms a diminutive], by which the descendants of ’Arabs were 
styled who w^ere born in and had grown up in ’Ajam. At present the term is 
used with respect to Persian-speaking people who are neither Turks nor 
’Arabs, and of which race the inlvabitants generally of towns and cities in 
Afghanistan, and .several districts likewise uirder Afghan sway, and also of 
several independent states to the north, consist. The Afghans often style 
them “Tajik-Majik.” Numbers of ’Arab tribes, or parts of tribes settled in 
different jrarts of Ajam, after its coiujuest by the first Musalman invaders, and 
several tribes dwelling among the Afghans, and often confounded with them, 
claim ’Arab descent. In my proposed history of the Afghan tribes, I shall 
be able to enter into more detail on this subject. Modern philosoi)hers, how- 
ever, arc, as a matter of course, divided in opinion alx>ut the derivation of the 
name, and also as to the descent of the people ; but why sliould we begrudge 
them the Infinite pleasure of still speculating upon the matter, and trying to 
malie every other account fit that of certain Greeks? See page 309, 

* A few copies have “ from the right way, fo i/ia( he dug a well,” &c. 
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path which his father was wont tp pass, and Arwand- 
asp, who had become old and infirm, fell into it, and was 
killed®. 

Zujhiak now became sovereign over the ’Arabs, and, after 
jamshed [Jam^ed’s time i*] conquered the whole world, 
and by sorcery and tyranny brought the whole of it under 
his sway. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddas! states, 
that Zuhak possessed a cylinder, made of gold, in which 
were seven apertures, each of which was named after one 
of the seven climes of the four quarters of the earth. When 
the inhabitants of either of these climates happened to 
rebel again.st his authority, he would raise incantations 
in the aperture named after such climate, and breathe 
into it, and famine, pestilence, and calamity would ari.se 
in it. 

After a thou.sand years of his .sovereignty passed away^ 
Almighty God was pleased to release the world from his 
tyranny and oppre.ssion, and the kingdom came to Fandun. 
He seized Zu^ak, and confined him in a pit on mount 
Dimawand, in ’Irak- 


ACCOUNT OF BUSTAM, MALIK OF HIND AND OF SINDL 

This Bustam Malik held the dominion of Hindu.stan® at 
the hand of Zuhak, and he was one of Zuhak’s descendants, 

'* According to trustworthy authorities, this Bfwar-asj) ]>ecamc .styled Zuhak, 
from the old Persian words u dah-ak^ signifying “ten vices and defects 
and the 'Arab.s, in copying the name, used for ^ or ^ and transfonned it 
into by changing the » also into ^ With this change of letters, the 

original meaning of the word became changed, for [Zuhak] signifies 
“ a mocker,” ‘laughing.” 

His vices and defects were hideousness, dwarfishness, excessive arrogance 
and pride, shamelessness, audacity, gluttony and voracity, a foul tongue, 
recklessness, lying, injustice, ferocity and tyranny, depravity of heart, and 
stolidity. I'hese are rather more than ten however. Raii?at-us-Safa says Bi war 
is from the Pahlawl, and in Dari means ten thousand ; and, therefore, Dah-ak 
received the name of Biwar-asp because he had always ten thou.sand ’Arab 
horses in his stables. 

® Tabari says his age w^as a thousand years, wdiile other writers state that 
he reigned for that period of time. 

t Nine copies of the text have “Malik of Hind and of Sind,” and others 
have “ Hind and Giur.” In the map, if such may be so called, accompanying 
the account of Sijistan and adjacent parts, in the “ Masalik-wa-Mamalik,” 
the river of Hind and Sind adjoins Ghur on the north-east. 

8 Sic in all copies of the text. 
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namely*: — Bustam, son of Mihshad [Mishhad, Mamshad, 
Shamad. Sjiad, Shihad, and Shihadan], son of Nariman 
[also called Nadiman], son of Afridun [or Faridun], son of 
Saliind [Samind and Samid], son of Sifand-asp [or Isfand- 
asp], son of Zuhak, son of Suhrab*, son of SFaid-asp, son 
of Sia-mak, son of Marnias [Marsas and Mamas], son of 
Zuhak the Malik. 

When Zuhak was made captive, Afridun despatched 
an army to take po.ssession of Hindustan ; and Bustam, 
who did not possess the power to oppose the forces of 
Afridun, retired towards the mountain tracts of Shaknan* 
[Shaghnan] and Biimtan, and therein took up his residence. 
On a second occasion the forces of Afridun were directed 
to proceed in search of him ; and Bustam had several times, 
for the purpose of hunting and in his rambles, come from 
the mountains of Shaknan and Tukharistan^ into the 
mountain tracts of Ghur. That district was called Hazar- 
Cha^imah [the thousand springs] on account of the num- 
ber of rivulets in it ; and Bustam, at this time, retiring 
before the army of Afridun, came into Ghur. and at the 
foot of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh [the place where 
Margh grow.s] he fixed his residence*. 

^ Other writers say that Ikistam wa.s one of the descendants, not sons, of 
Zutialf, and that his progeny increased in QTqxxt up to the time of Shansab, 
who was contemporary with the Kh allfah, ’All. gh ansab was tiie son of 
JChaniak, and from him descended Bustam, as well as Piilad. See page 31 1. 

* Jahan-Ara has Sh ahran. 

- 'rhe letters k and glj are interchangeable. A few copies have for 

^ Not Mwen Thsang’s “ Tokharistan,” extending “ten day.s’ journey by 
thirty,” but a much smaller Tukharistan is meant here. 

^ Zar signilies a place of growth, and “ margli*’ Is the name of a species of 
verdure called also Jlirez^ which any biow.sing animals feed on with great 
a\ddity. It is odoriferous, the reed scoeuanihemum, 

^ Other authorities state that when Faridun overcame Zul.iak, a numl)er of 
his descendants fled, and took shelter in the mountains of Giur ; and that 
Busjam, who was one of his progeny, and who held Hindustan, being unable 
to cope with the forces of Faridun, he [Bustam] also took shelter in Ghur. 
The place he took up his residence at was, from the number of its springs and 
rivulets, called Hazar-Ghashmah, and was an exceedingly pleasant and strong- 
spot, and therefore he chose it, saying to himself “ baro ; ma-andesh /” — “ Go 
to ; don’t be concerned !” and that spot was subsequently called Mandesh. 
Bustam prosjiered there, and his descendants multiplied, and they were rulers, 
one generation after the other. Other writers .say he first fled for shelter “to 
the mounlain tracts of Bamian, which lie between Baikh and Kabul, and from 
ihence entered the difficult country of Ghur. in which he founded several strong 
fortresses, He had wandered about in several parts previously before reaching 
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At this point in the account of Rustam, the masters of 
history have two traditions, one of which is that just related. 
The other tradition is from the M untakhab-i-Tarlkh-i- 
Najiri, which one of the great men of Ghazntn composed in 
the time of the Sultan- i-Ghazi. Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam — the Almighty illumine his tomb ! — which is 
as follows : — 

“ When Afridun overcame Zuhak, and took the do- 
minion from him, two brothers, his sons, reached Nihawand, 
The elder brother bore the name of Suz®, and the younger 
was called Siim. The elder brother, Suz. became Amir 
[chief or ruler], and the younger, who was named Sam, 
became the Sipah-salar [leader or commander of his force.s]'. 

“Amir Silz had a daughter, and the Sipah-.salar, Sam, a 
son ; and these two cousins had, in early childhood, been 
betrothed to each other, and they had fixed their hearts 
upon each other. The Sipah-sfdar, Sam, died ; and his 
son had become valiant and a great warrior, so much 
.so, that in that day he had no equal in manlinc.ss and 
valour. After the decease of his father, certain envious and 
malicious persons aro.se, who slandered him to his uncle, 
Amir Suz, in consequence of which his uncle became 
irritated against him, and he determined to bestow his 
daughter upon the son of some one of the Maliks of the 
parts round about. 

“ When his daughter became aware of this, she made her 
cousin acquainted with it, .so that, one night, he came and 
unfastened the gate of the fortress, and, having loosed and 
brought out ten chosen horses® from the stables of Amir 

Qhm ; and, as soon as Farldun became aware of his wdierealxmts, he despatched 
large forces against him, but, after protracted hostilities, the forces of Faridun 
were glad to accept terms, on account of the difficult nature of the country, and 
the strength of Eustam’s castles. Tribute and taxes w^ere imposed upon him 
[Bustam], and he had to content himself with Ghur, and not (o molest other 
parts of the country. His descendants increased and nudti})licd up to the 
time of Shansab, who is said to have been converted by ’Ali. The Jami’-ut- 
TawarlkJi states that the Ghuris arc styled Jknl Rasib, otherwise famous 
under the name of U^-Zuhak. 

Some copies have Sur, ])ut the oldest have as above. C)ne has Sawar ! 

' Such beitig tlie ca.se, wherefore any cause of dispute afterwards, and 
appeal to the Khalifah, as to who should be ruler and who commander of the 
troops? See page 313. 

^ Two copies of the text, which are reliable, have “ ten chosen horses of his 
father, from the stables of Amir Suz/^ 
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Suz, he set the damsel and her servants upon them and 
made ofif, taking away as much coin as he was able to 
remove. With all diligence possible he made for the foot 
of the mountains of Ghur, and there he took up his quar- 
ters, The girl and her cousin said [to each other], ‘ Za-o 
[i. e. Az-o] ma-andesh’ — be not afraid of him— -and the 
name of that place became Mandesh® ; and there their 
affairs assumed stability’.” 

According to the first tradition, however, when Amir 
Bustam, with his followers, took up his residence in that 
locality, information was conveyed to Afridun. He was 
desirous of sending forces, for the third time, for the pur- 
pose of destroying and exterminating Buspm and his 
followers, or to take him [alive] if possible. The sons of 
Afridun, Tujz and Salm, by means of treachery, killed 
their brother, I-raj, who was on the throne of Iran®; and, 

“ Lamandesi ’’ in most copies of the text, l)ut impossible from what he 
has just statecL Some copies are very difiereril here, in style as well as words, 
and have, IVtey said that the name of tliat place was 1 )u-'maiidesli, and at this 
time, on account of that great personagc\s coming rliither, the name became 
Bulandesh*’’ The I. (). L. MS., and R. A. S. MS., both agree that the 
name was “ Roz-mandesh, and the name became Bulandesh,’’ hut omit the 
first clause of the last sentence. Mandesh is mentioned by some old writers 
as the name of a stronghold in Khurasan. I)e§h must not be confounded with 
tlie Sanskrit w'ord Des — a country, &c. See note page 306. 

* /. e. 'rhere they settled down permanently. 

2 III his account of Farldun in Section V., our author says I-raj, the youngest 
son, lield the countries of ’Irak-i-’Arab, and ’Irakd-’Ajam, and Hind and 
Sind. Salm signifies peace^ Tujz [also Tuj], holdncssy daring, and i-raj, 
zvisdom with tact. The Rau?.at-ut-Tahirin states that he held Khurasan, and 
only a portion of Hind and Sind. 

The Rau?at-us-Safa and some others say that a sept of the descendants of 
Zuhak, not the sons of Zuhak, finally took up their residence in the mountain 
tracts of QhuVy and that they were hard pressed for some time by the forces of 
Faridun, and became as desirous of accommodation a.s Faridim’s general was 
of granting it ; and the ^uhakis agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and not to 
encroach on other territory. See note page 306-7. 

In the account of the ancient kings of Asia, contained in the Rau?at-ut- 
Tahirin, taken from the work compiled from ancient records in the Pahlawi 
language in 259 H., and which work, subsequently, was partly put into verse 
by the poet, Da^:iV!, in Lsma’il Samani’s reign, and afterwards resumed by 
Ausarf , and completed by Firdausi, in Malunud of Qhaznin’s time, but of 
course greatly em])ellished by the poets ; and also in Tabari, and Jami’-ut- 
Tawiiiikh, there are detailed accounts of the reign of Faridun ; but although 
the death of 1-raj is given therein, and agrees with what our author says [he 
doubtless took his short notice from Tabari], of course, nothing whatever is 
mentioned about Bustam. KargJl-asp, ancestor of Rustam, held Kabul, 
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on that account, Shah Afridun was greatly afflicted in 
heart, and distressed in mind, and he did not obtain® his 
revenge upon Bustam. The latter, having found time and 
opportunity, turned his attention to peopling and render- 
ing habitable the mountain districts of Ghur, and parts 
adjacent. 

He despatched trustworthy agents to the presence of 
Shah Afridun, and sought for peace. Afridun complied 
with the request of Bustam, and, as he had now obtained 
security and safety, the followers, dependents, and parti- 
sans, and the ’Arab tribes akin or related to Zuhak, from 
all parts around, turned their faces towards the mountain 
district of Ghur. and took up their residence in that country, 
and the number of those tribes became very great. 

As Almighty God had willed that from that race pious 
kings and potent sovereigns should arise, fie prospered and 
blessed those tribes so that they attained unto the faith 
and covenant of Islam ; and from the mine of the seed of 

Zabul, and Sijistan for Faridun, and any petty chief would naturally have licen 
tributary to the former. The nephew of Karsb-ahj), Nariman, had a sun 
named Sam, who was father of Zal, father of Rustam. Sam is said to have 
held Zabul, and Kabul, as far as Hind, in feudal soverei^i^nty from the rulers (T 
Iran. What 1 wish here to draw attention to, however, is the following : 
‘‘Zal, having .succeeded to his father’.s fief, went to Kabul [Zabul?] from 
Zaranj [founded by KarsJi~a.s])], and Mitir.^b Shah, of the race of Zuhak, the 
Tazi, the trilnitary ruler, came forth to receive him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Mihrab Shah gave his dauglitcr to Zal, and she was Riustam’s 
mother.” Subsequently, this same Mihrab Shah is said to have led the right 
wing of the army of Kai-Kiilmd, the first of the Kaianuin dynasty, in the expe- 
dition against Afrasiyab, the Turk. The Jami^-ut-Tawarikh also states that, 
when Afrasiyab crossed the jthfm into Khura.san, he detached a force to 
intercept Sam, or keep him in check ; and, when the force reached the Hir- 
mand, Mihrab Shah, who held the city and fortress of Ziibul, as deputy of 
Zal, sent a message, as a ruse only, to its commander, saying, “ I am neither 
Zabuli nor Irani, but of the race of Zuhak ; and am loyally inclined to Afra- 
siyab.” These accounts are, at least, equally as trustworthy as the legends of 
Greeks about themselves, and perhaps more so. I hope very shortly to give 
them in detail. I am one of those [weak-minded persons perhaps] who con- 
sider the historians of a country licst qualified to write its history — its early 
history at lca.st and prefer the accounts of ancient Persia, given by the old 
iriiiu and ’Arab writers after the time of its comjue.st, to those of Greeks who 
do not even know the names correctly, just a.s J should esteem the history of 
England, from the pen of a Hume or a Lingard, .superior to one written by a 
native of India who had sojourned three months in London, or by a Chinaman 
who had never visited it. 

^ One copy has, ^‘and he did not give his mind to taking revenge on 
Bustam.” 
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them the gems of sovereignty were arranged upon the 
thread of dominion. Some thousands of mosques were 
founded in place of ancient idol- temples ; and the laws and 
canons of Islam were promulgated to the very extremity 
of the region of Hindustan which adjoins that of Chin — 
the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! These Sultans 
likewise acquired slaves, every one of whom spread the 
carpet of justice upon the surface of the world, and raised 
palaces of beneficence and munificence ; and, up to this 
present time, the heir of that sovereignty and successor to 
the functions of that empire, is the pearl of the oyster- 
shell of ascendency, out of the ocean of dominion, the Great 
Sultan, Na§ir-ud- Dunya w'a ud-Dln, Abi-I-Muzaffar, Mah- 
mud, son of the Sulpn, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin^ — the 
Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty and dominion, and 
may he long reign ! 

The Sultans of the Shansabi dynasty have been divided 
into four groups : — I., that class, the mention of which will 
now be recorded, of which Sultans h'lruz-koh was the seat 
of government ; II., the dynasty of the Sultans of Bamian, 
who were a branch from this great tree of sovereignty ; 
III., the dynasty of the Sultans of Ghaznin. which was the 
capital of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Ghazi. son 
of Sam, and his own particular slaves, every one of whom, 
after him, ascended the throne ; and IV., the dynasty of 
the Sultans of Hindustan, the heritage of which dominion, 
and the sovereignty of which monarchy passed to them, 
and after whom the race of Shams! ^ became established 
upon the throne of royalty. May the Almighty purify the 
tombs of those who have passed away, and prolong the 
sovereignty of those remaining to the judgment day ! 

As much as was discoverable respecting this race in 
chronicles has been recorded [here], although, in the com- 

^ Some of the best copies of the text have, “ son of the Sultan of Sultans,’’ 
and omit the ^asim altogether. If the Shansabanl Sultans had any right to 
assume such a title [explained farther on], neither the slave, nor the slave’s son, 
this “pearl of the oyster-shell of ascendency,” the poor puppet to whom our 
author dedicated his work, had the most remote right to assume it. 

* Only a single copy has this passage correct. The slaves here referred to 
were not relatives nor kinsmen of each other. Sham.s-ud»Din. I-yabtimish, 
however, married a daughter of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, his owner, who ruled in 
llimlustan ; and the dynasty of the fonner, from his name, Shamsmd-Dfn. is 
styled the Sljamsf or Shamsiah dynasty. 
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pilation of it, there was not an uninterrupted succession to 
be set forth®. 

I. A.MIR 1‘ULAI) [OR FULAD], GHCRI, SHANSAKI 

Amir Pulad, Ghuri. was one of the sons of Malik Shan- 
sab^ son of Kharnak ; and he brought* under his jurisdic- 
tion the districts of the mountain tracts of Ghur, He 
rendered the names of his fathers immortal ; and, when the 
advocate* [of the cause] of the house of ’Abbas, Abu-Mus- 
*'^m-i-Marw'azi\ arose, and considered it expedient to oust 
and to expel the Amir of the family of ’Ummiah from the 
territorj' of Khurasan. Amir Pulad led the forces of Ghur 
to the aid of Abu-Muslim-i-Marwazi% and greatly distin- 
guished himself in supporting and assisting the house of 
’Abbas and the family of the Prophet. 

For a long period the dominion over Mandesh®, and the 
authority over the mountain tracts of Ghur was exercised 
by him. He died ; and his dominions remained in the 
possession of the .sons of his brother*, and, sub.sequently, 
their affairs [and proceedings] w’ere not to be discovered, 
up to the time of Amir Banji, the son of Naharan. 

II. AMIR BANjf, .sox OF NAHARAN, SH AN.SABI. 

Amir Banji, son of Naharan, was a great lord, and, in 
Ghur. his memory is undying ; and he is accounted among 
the greatest and most famous of the Maliks of that country. 

^ At this place, in some copie.s, a totally distinct idiom i.s used to express the 
same sense. 

" See note pafje 306. 

^ Some copies have “came’* under his jurisdiction, and others “wcrc’^ 
under, iVc. 

^ It is something new, certainly, to find that “ §al.iil)-i-Da’wat ’’ means 

a founder. 

^ That is, a native of Marw. 

2 In the accounts of Abu-Muslim, the quondam “founder” of this house of 
’Abbas, and in the accounts of those transactions in the history of the Khali - 
falls, there is no mention, of course, of the great support they receive<l fnmi 
Pulad the Ghuri, Some writers say that the fief of Ghfif was conferred upon 
Amir Piilad and his descendants on account of the services rendered by him, 
and that he added to it by annexing otlier tracts of country. 

* All the copies of the text here, with few exceptions, write this name 
differently as well as incorrectly. There is no doubt that Mandegh the 
correct name. See note page 306, and note page 308. 

* Which brother is, of course, nameless. 
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The whole of the Sultans were descended from his sons* ; 
and his genealogy has been thus made out : — Banji, son of 
Naharan, son of War-mesh*, son of War-meshan [War- 
masan, Dar-manshan, War-mashan, and War-heshan], son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez/, son of Shansab, son of Kharnak 
son of Bain or Bayyin, son of Munshi®, son of Wajzan 
[Wazn, Wazan, and Warat, or Darrat, or Dirat?], son of 
Hain [Hin, or Hunain ?], son of Bahram, son of Hajash, or 
Khajash, [Jah-s, or Jahsh ?]. son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’ddil 
[Ma’add, or Ma’id], son of Asad [Nasad ?], son of Shad ad, 
son of Zuhak, 

Amir Banji was excessively handsome, and of excellent 
disposition, and endowed with all good qualities and natural 
gifts. When the dominion of the house of ’Abbas acquired 
stability \ and the empire of Islam came under the sway of 
the Khalifahs of that family, he presented himself at the 
Court of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs ; and the first person of the 
Ghurian race who proceeded to the Khalifah’s Court®, and 
brought [back] a covenant and a standard, was Amir Banji, 
son of Naharan. 

The cause of his proceeding to the presence of the Lord 
of the P'aithful, Harun-ar-Ra^id, was this : — In the terri- 
tory of Ghur there was a tribe who are called Shisanian®. 

And from him, too, we may suppose. 

Jahan Ara has Nahawan [and Nahadan], son of Wir-mesh [and War- 
nicsh]i son of War-man^an ; and Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh has N alia wan, 
son of War-mesi, .son of War-mashan. Firishtah [Muhammad Kasim, not 
“ lkigj;s,” who turns Shansabi into Shisty to judge from three or four 
c()pie.s of the text, has made a terrible hash of these names ; and, of course, 
Dow scarcedy ventures to meddle with them, but those he does interfere with 
he succeeds, as with others in every place in his volumes, in making so ridi- 
culous that their own mothers could not distinguish them. But what can be 
expected of a translator who docs not appear to have known what 
[mu’arrikhan, signifying “annalists, historians”] meant, which he, in his 
innocence, styles “Mor Chan, the Iiistorian^^ [vol. i. p. 131], and yet his work 
is the gr<!at cabbage-garden for modern historians of India for the million ! 

7 One copy alone of the text has “ Parwez, son of Parwez,” but it is one of 
the best copies I have. 

^ Resjiecting this name there is not the least doubt : “ Harnak ” is not correct. 

^ Another name for Utarid [Mercury] is Munsjii. 

' I larun-ar-Ra^ td, to w'hose court Amir Banji w®ent, was the fifth ’Abliasi 
Khalifah. 

- See page 302, where Shansab is said to have been converted by the Khalf- 
fah, ^Ali, and to have brought back wUh him a covenant and a standard. 

^ That is to say, the name of the tribe was §^is, and, when speaking of its 
people, Sllisan or Sjhitanian. 
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and they assert that, in the first place, their ancestor em- 
braced the true faith, and then the Shansabantan did j and 
Muhammad, in the dialect of Shur, they call Hamad 
[Ahmad?], and, after they had embraced Islam, they 
became styled Hamadt [Ahmadi ?], that is to say, Mu- 
hammadi\ In the time of Anitr Ban]!, the Mihtar [chief] 
of the tribe of Shisanian was an Amir named Shis, 
son of Bahrani ; and, in the language of the Ghurfs, Shis 
they call Shis*, and this tribe they call Shisanian. after 
the name of this Amir. Now between Amir Shis and 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, dissension arose about the 
lordship of Ghur; and [in consequence] disturbance ensued 
among the people of that territory. The whole agreed 
together, on either side, that both the Amirs, Banji and 
Shis, should proceed to the presence of the Khali fah. and 
whichever should bring back from the Court of the Khilafat 
a covenant and a standard should be accounted Amir. 
Both disputants made their arrangements with the deter- 
mination of undertaking their journey, and setting out 
towards the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The throne of the Khilafat. 
at this time, was adorned by the radiance of the Lord of 
the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid. 

The chronicler relates that, in that country [Ghur] there 
was a merchant, a Yahudi [Jew], [a follower] of the religion 

^ By nearly every Other writer of authority tliey are said not to have em- 
braced Islam up to the time of Husain, son of Sam, son of ]pa.san, wlio was 
made ruler of Gliur by Mas’ud-i-Karjin, Sultan of QJiazrun. See page 321 
and note 

I have .several times mentioned that the various copies of the text collated 
may be divided into two sets, which, in many places, differ considerably 
in idiom. At this place, the oldest and best copies have Khamad [j^], 
Kh amadI and Akhmadi ], and also at page 369, whilst the more 

modem copies have Hamad, and Hamadi, with the exception of the I. O. L. 
MS. No. 1952, which, at page 369, has Kharnadf also. The points of letters arc 
often omitted in writing, and ^ might be written for but that ^ should be 
written for although possible, is not so proT)able. Still I do not consider 
myself quite justified in adopting the reading of the older copies, although the 
Ghurmn tribes have given ^ the harsher sound of J certainly have 
never met with a similar instance of the kind. We may suppo.se, with some 
certainty, that the Qliurians merely adopted the other name of Muhammad, 
derived from the same root, namely Ahma<l, by which the ]>rophet is men- 
tioned in the ]Kur’an [a matter which has been much discussed], and hence they 
used Ahmadi in preference to Miibammadi. See page 369. 

* That is to say, the Gburis did not correctly pronounce the d? s, lisped s 
of the ’Arabs^ but pronounced it as common s. 


X 
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of Mihtar Musa [Moses], on whom be peace ! This mer- 
chant entertained a friendship for Amir Banji. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had acquired great experience 
in the ways of the world, and had frequented the capitals 
of the rulers of the countries around, and had become 
acquainted with the usages and forms of etiquette of the 
Courts of Sultans and Princes ; and he set out in com- 
pany with Amir Banji. 

He was acquainted with the objects and intentions of 
Amir Banji, and he said to him : — “ If I should instruct 
thee in etiquette, and make thee acquainted with the usages 
of decorum and politeness, and give thee proper knowledge 
of the forms and ceremonies observed at the Court of the 
Khilafat, and in the presence of sovereigns, so that on that 
account the authority and government of the territory of 
Gh ur shall be conferred upon thee, do thou enter into a 
covenant with me, that, in every tract that I may desire, 
throughout the whole of thy territory, thou shalt assign a 
locality to, and cause to settle therein, a number of the 
Bani-Isra'il [children of Israel], followers of the faith of 
Mihtar Musa, in order that under the shadow of thy pro- 
tection, and beneath the guardianship of thy Maliks and 
thy offspring, they may dwell in peace and tranquillity®,” 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, entered into a covenant with 
that merchant of the Bani-Isra’il, and said : — “ When thou 
teachest me the usages of politeness, and instructest me in 
the rules of conduct and demeanour necessary to be ob- 
.served before princes, and in paying homage at the Court 
of the Khilafat. I will fulfil the whole of thy requests, and 
fully .satisfy thy desires.” 

This covenant having been duly settled on both sides, 
the merchant of the Bani-Isra’il commenced to instruct 
Amir Banji in the polite u.sages necessary to be observed 
before princes, and at the Courts of sovereigns, and the 
requisite forms of respect and reverence needed at the 


® I would here call the reader’s particular attention to the univer.sal tradition 
of the Afghans, recorded in all histories of them, respecting their claim to 
Israelitish descent. But they consider it an insult to be called Yahudis or 
jews, and declare that they are Bani-Lsra’iL Many European writers declare 
most energetically that such a descent is impossible* Perhaps if it had been 
recorded in Greek, or merely mentioned by one of that nation, they would 
have been equally energetic in the other way. 
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Khalifah*s Court. The merchant likewise began to put in 
order and make ready a dress for him, consisting of a tunic, 
a cap, boots, and breeches, and to perfect him in riding and 
in the mode of wearing his arms, in such wise, that his 
rival, Shis, sonofBahram, knew nothing whatever of al’ this 
[preparation] until they arrived at the Khalifah’s c? ital. 

Shis, son of Bahram, proceeded thither just ' > he was, 
in the short Ghurian garments which he was .tccustomed 
to wear at home, whilst Amir Banji, son of Naharan, 
entered the Khalifah’s capital in a dress befitting an Amir, 
and becoming a great personage. 

After they had been permitted to make their obeisances 
before the Khalifah’s Court, when a convenient opportunity 
arose, each of the disputants represented what were his 
objects and wishes, in" a respectful manner, and with many 
expressions of his devotion and loyalty, and stated to the 
Wazir and the Ustad-ur-Raz-ban^ the matter of the di.s- 
pute between them, and made fully known what were 
their desires and requirements. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Harun-ar-Rashid, after he had been pleased to peruse 
their statements, and his august consideration and atten- 
tion had been drawn to their case, w'as pleased to regard 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, wa'th favour. 

As Amir Banj! was blessed with great good fortune, 
combined wii». most felicitous destiny, and his good 
nature was adornce- i gracefulness of manners, the Lord 
of the Faithful was pleased to remark : — “ Haza Kasim,” 
that is to say, “ This Banji is good looking, has a noble 
bearing, and appears endowed w'ith the necessary qualifi- 
cations of government and sovereignty, combined with 
good looks and artlcssness of nature. Let the whole of 
the territory of Ghur be made over to him, and let the 
championship of the forces of the country of Ghur be 
entrusted to Shis, son of Bahram.” Both of them were 
invested with a robe of honour of the Dar-ul-Khilafat, and 
these titles were bestowed upon them, and they took their 
departure, and returned to Qiur again, according to the 
command of the Khalifah’s Court*. 

^ The Ustad-i-Raz-han was an officer who rc]')resente<l to sovereigns the 
statements of persons who desired that their cases should be investigated by 
the monarch himself. 

* Another author, who says nothing whatever ribout any Jew merchant, 
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From that time forward, the title of the Shansabanfan 
Sultans, according to the august words of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid*, became Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mu- 
mintn — the Lord of the Faithful’s handsome [one]. 

When these two personages returned to Ghur again, the 
government of the territory [was assumed] by the Shansab- 
ams, and the championship of the forces by the Shisanis, 
and that arrangement continued up to the present age 
according to this settlement. The Sultans were all Shan- 
sabanis, and the Champions, such as Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Fath-i-Karmakh’, Abu-I-’Abbas-i-Shis. and Suliman-i- 
Shis. were all ^isanis — the mercy of the Almighty be 
upon the whole of them ! 

III. SOrI, .son of MUHAMMAD. 

From the time of the government of Amir Banji up to 
the present period* [of Suri’s rule], nothing was found in 

relates that Amir Banji, having added considerably to his previous territory 
by seizing other tracts, became one of the most powerful of the Maliks around. 
He was famed for his noble qualities and disposition ; and, during the Khila» 
fat of llarun-ar.Rashid, he proceeded to the J)ar-ul-Khilafat. He was treated 
with great favour on account of the successes which had lieen gained, by his 
efforts, in the arrangement of the important affairs of the house of ’Abbas ; and, 
on beholding him, the Khaltfah uttered these words : ‘‘ IJa^a-Kasim,” which 
is to say “good looking;” and, consequently, he obtained the title of Kasim-i- 
Amtr-ul-Muminfn. He returned to Qiur again, with a robe of honour and a 
patent of investiture. The dominion over those parts continued in the posses- 
sion of himself and his descendants until the time of Suri, the son of Muljam- 
mad, who 7Pt7s one of BanjVs descendants^ and lived in the time of Majimud of 
Gh aznin. 

^ No other Khalifah confirmed it, I fancy, if Harun bestowed it. By our 
author’s own account, they did not even assume the title of Sultan up to Saif- 
ud-Din, Suri’s time. He was sn'cnt/r after this Surf. 

* Some copies have and one has but Karmakii is correct. 

2 Jahau-Ara and M unlaldiab-ut-Tawririkh differ from our author con- 
siderably here Pie certainly acknowledges his want of materials] : — Surf, son of 
Mutiammad, was the grandson [farzand-zadah] of Amir Banji, and he flourished, 
not in the time of Malimud of Qliaznin, but in the time of the Suffarian. 
Suri’s son, Mujistnimad, was a contemporary of Mahmud’s. The Rau^at-us- 
§afa, Fasih-i, and others also, state that Mu\iaramad, son of Suri, was a con- 
temporary of Malmud ; but that, when Sultan Maiimtid got rid of Mu- 
tiammad, son of Surf, ruler of Ghur, his grandson, Hasan by name, through 
fear of the Sultan, retired into Hindustan, with his family, and took up his 
residence in that country. What reason there could have been for this, when 
the father could stay, is not given. Some others, again, say that sometimes 
Mulrmmmad, son of Surf, would be obedient to Sultan Mahmud, and, at 
others, in open revolt, as circumstances permitted, until, after some years, 
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chronicles respecting the state of the country of Ghur that 
could be particularly enlarged upon ; and, as the compilation 
of this Tab A K AT was completed at the sublime capital, 
Dihli— may its pre-eminence never decline ! — and the king- 
doms of Islam were thrown into convulsion through the 
irruption of the Mughal infidels — the Almighty confuse 
them ! — and the country had become isolated, and the 
extreme parts disturbed and unsettled, it was impossible to 
copy from the history which the author had examined in 
the territory of ^ur^ As a matter of necessity that 
which has been obtained from the Tarikh-i-Nasirt, and the 
Tarikh of Ibn-Hai§am-i-Sani, together with some tradi- 
tions from the priesthood of C^ur, have been [therefore] 
recorded ; and the author hopes that he may be forgiven 
by those who look into the work [for any errors or short- 
coming that may be found in it]. 

They thus state, that Amir Suri was a great Malik, and 
that most part of the territory of Ghur was under his juris- 
diction ; and, as in some parts of that country, such as 
Zawulistan^ the people, both high and low, noble and 
ignoble, were not [yet] exalted to the excellence of Islam, 
they were, at that time, at continual feud one with another. 
When the Suffarian came out of the territory of Nimroz, 
and advanced to Bust and the district of Dawar, and 
Ya’kub, son of Lais, attacked Lakan the Lak^, Amir of 


partly by stratagem and partly by peaceful means, the Sultan succeeded in 
securing Muhammad, son of Surl, whom he look along with him towards 
Ghaznin> but that he died by the way, at Kidan. The Tarlkll'i-JbrMiimi 
gives a more trustworthy account, and wdiich, if dates are examined, certainly 
seems correct. For furtlier particulars see note 7 ^ i)age 321. 

3 The history in verse composed by Fakhr-ud-lJin, Mubarak Shah> 
mentioned at page 300, 

* Great discrepancy exists in most of the copies of the text with respect to 
this name. Some have Walishtan, Waesbun, and WMshian ; but two good 
copies have Zawulistan very plainly written, and that may be considered the 
correct reading, 

* Ya’kCib-i-Lais reduced Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Gliaznin, TuiJiaristan, and 
other tracts in 256 H., and, in the previous year, fought an action with TuJ:, 
son of Mu^las, in Kirman ; but who Lakan the Lak [some copies have Lak- 
Lak] was it is difficult to say. There is no mention of this matter in any 
author with whom I am acquainted ; but Lak is the name of a sept of nomad 
Kurds, of which people there seems to have been a considerable number in 
those parts at that time. There are some tribes dwelling among the Afghans 
to this day, erroneously supposed by Englishmen to be Afghans, who claim to 
be Kurds. 
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Aytkin-abad®, which is the district of Rukhaj, the tribes 
of the Gburts fortified themselves on the summits of the 
rocks, and remained in safety; but they used to be at 
constant enmity with each other — the followers of Islam 
and the unbelievers^ — so that they were in the habit of 
keeping up a war from kushk to kushk®, and lived in a 
constant state of contention and strife. 

Through the natural impregnability of the strong moun- 
tains which are in Ghur®, others [foreigners] used not to 
subject them to their power ; and the head of the whole 
of the Shansabanis of Mandesh was Amir Suri*. 

There are five great and lofty mountains'^ in Ghur. re- 
specting which the people of Ghur are agreed that they 
are the strongest mountains in the world. One of these 
is Zar-i-Margh of Mandesh, at the foot of which mountain 
is the kushk and capital of the Shansabanis. and they 
[the people of Ghur] contend that the Simurglj nourished 
Zal-i-Zar [Zal, the ruddy-faced], who was the father of 
Rustam, in that mountain. Some of the dwellers at the 
skirt thereof maintain, that it was in one of the years be- 
tween 5(X) H. and 600 H., when the sound of lamentation 
and regret issued from that mountain, “ Zal-i-Zar hath 
passed away.” The second mountain [range] has the name 
of Surkh-Ghar®. and that also is in the Mandesh district, 

® Some copie.s have Latkin-abad, bul the above is tlie correct reading ; but 
RuUaaj — — which is said to have been a district of the territory of Bust, 
might be read Zaranj — -and I am almost inclined to consider the last 
reading correct. All the copies of the text are more or les.s imperfect liere. 
One copy also says plainly that “the tribes of Ghiiris sought shelter on the 
borders of Sind,” and this seems the preferable reading, but the majority of 
copies are as above. 

7 That is, those not yet converted to the Mulianimadan faith, and, probably, 
some of the Bani-Israil bef<ne referred to, and such tribes as have since retired 
northwards towards Hiudu-Kush, or have now nearly disap[>earcd. 

« A kushk here means a fortified village, and also a castle, &c. See note 2, 
psige 331. 

^ There would be considerable difficulty in finding “the mountains of 
Rasiat, wdiich are in Ghor,” for a very good reason— that they do not exist. 
The word “rLsiat ” is not a proper name, but the plural of “ rasiah,’^ which 
means “ strong mountains. ” See Elliot’s India, vol. ii. p. 2S4. 

1 From this statement it is plain, as in Baihakt’s account farther on, that 
Qh vir was under several petty chiefs. Surf was chief of Mandesh only, 

2 The word koh, here used, may signify a mountain range, or a single 
mountain, 

^ It is impossible to fix the names of two of these five ranges with any 
degree of certainty, for there are scarcely two copies alike out of the twelve 
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in the limits of Tajir-Koh*. The third mountain is Ashuk, 
in the district of Timran, the size and altitude of which 
is greater than that of any other part of the territory 
of Ghur ; and the district of Timran is [situated] in its 
hollows and [on] its sides. The fourth is the mountain 
range of Warant, in the valleys and on the skirts of which 
are the territories of Diiwar and Walisht”. and the ka§r® 
of Kajuran. The fifth is the mountain of Ro'en, in the 
central part of Ghur, of immense strength and altitude ; 
and they have stated^ that the fifth mountain [range] is 
the Faj [defile, pa.ss] of Khacsar\ the length, extent, and 
loftiness of which is beyond the bounds of conjecture, 
conception, and understanding. In the year 590 II., one 
half® of the trunk of an ebony tree was found at the sum- 
. mit of it, more than one thousand niatis^ in weight ; and no 
; his 4 ^^' to conceive how, or in what manner, it could 
of ;^’^cn brought, or have fallen there. 

' aftei^^ 


throi 


One, the very old copy I have often referred to, has 




|,ar, as above, which means the red mountain, and the next oldest 
broolf l between which two words there is but a very slight difference, 
of copies have — yv* — and the 

inny otlier cojiies have 

,nenpossible to fix some of these names satisfiicloiily. Some copies of 
|)t,ave j l)a\var atni Waii.^!, wliile others again leave 

‘id altogctlier. The very (.)ld copy I liave often referred to has 
,.cabove ; but another very old copy, one of the St. I*eter.sl)urg MSS., 
3 aiid Wali^t.” Tins is .somewhat remarkable, as 

Baihaki mentions a <^’ 1 ^ Giird-Wulisiit, as lying in the route between 
GJiaznin and the fortress of Mandesji, in which strongliold Mas^ud of Gh aznin 
confined hi.s brolhcj Muhammad ; and he also mentions Willistan, 

in connexion with Bust and Kusdar. One of the Paris co|Mes licrc has “ the 
district of Zarfstan,’’ and leaves out Dawar. Although so many 

copies have WalisJit, I am half inclined to read this part of the sentence thus-— 
‘‘which are the territories of .Daw^ar and Zawul.” 

® Kasr and Ku^k have both one meaning : the first is ’Aralfic and tlie last 
Persian. See note page 331. 

7 From this remark it is evident our author does not describe these mountain 
ranges from his (Tivn knowledge. 

^ Faj is not a proper name : it means a wide and open route or road 
between two mountain ranges ; a pass, iQiaesar is a well-known place, and 
is mentioned in a number of places throughout the work, and therefore the 
“Faj Ilanisar” is as much a myth as the “mountains of 

^ The printed text, the I. O, L. MS. and the R. A, S. MS., have “a l^asr 
[see meaning ofkasr, note 2, page 331] of the trunk of an ebony tree ”! ! 

^ The Plan varies from forty to eighty pounds in different parts. The 
former probably is meant here. 
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IV. MALIK MUHAMMAD, SON OF SOrL 


Abu-l-Hasan-ul-Hai§am, son of Muhammad-i-Nabi*, the 
historian, relates in this wise : — that, after the sovereignty 
of ]^urasan and Zawulistan passed from the Samanis and 
Suffaris, and devolved upon Amir Sabuk-Tigin®, he had, 
upon several occasions, marched forces from Bust towards 
the mountain [tracts] of Ghur, and had put numbers to the 
sword ; and, when the throne fell to Amir Mahmud-i- 
Sabuk-Tigtn, the sovereignty of Ghur had passed into the 
hands of Amir Muhammad, son of Suri'*, and he, having 
brought the territories of Ghur under his sway, sometimes 
would pay obedience to the Court of Sultan Mahmud-i- 
Ghazi, and at other times would act in a rebellious manner, 
and manifest a refractory spirit, and would withhd i 
amount of tribute and arms® stipulated ; and, rcly^. ^ 
the faith of his strong fortresses, his power, 
ample number [of his people], he used continually 1 
hostility. ^ 

The heart of Sultan Mahmud, for this reason, w) 

■■ ■ 'as ever 


* Every copy of the text, with one exception, says “ Nabi ” here, 
Siini, and therefore, as I previously conjectured, the correct nat 
history so often cjuoted must be the Taritll of Ibn Haisani-i-Nal!^*!^ 


the l^i?as.i-Sain. 


,>i, entitled 


* See page 74, where our author says that Sabuk-Tigin took po;. . ion of 
Ghur, together with Bust, Zanun-i-Dawar, Kamian, and all Tukharistan. 
Here we might have cxijcctcd to have heard something of Alli-Tigin, Balka- 
Tigin, Abu ’Alf-i-I.awik, and Birey. See note ®, page 71. 

* Our author is quite correct here [and Arii and some others agree] with 
regard to Muhammad, son of Surl, having been contemporary with Mahmud. 
The reason wliy the great blunder has arisen that it was Siiri who lived in 
Mahmud’s time, is, that some authors and translators, in their simplicity, 
thought the words “ Muhammad-i-Suri” signified <?weman, instead of which 
they mean Muhammad, son of Surf. Another matter 1 would also remarlc 


upon : — Sultan Mahmud ma<le raids upon the Afghans in 411 11., and again 
in 41611., but they are never mentioned in connexion with the Ghuris by 
Baihak! and such like tnistw^orthy authors, a pretty good proof, were any 
wanting, that, although the Afghans are Patans, the GhMs are not, and never 
were so accounted by any historian, nor by the Afghans nor QJiuris themselves. 
It does not follow that, because a Tajik is called Surf, he should be of the 
A fgha n clan of SQr, of the tribe of Ludi, so styled from their progenitor 
named Sur, but not Surt. It is a curious fact that the Afghans are not men- 
tioned by our author but towards the end of the work. 

* appears to have been famous in those days for the manufacture of 
warlike weapons. 
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on the watch, and, on account of his [Mutiammad’s, son of 
Suri,] numbers, his power and dignity, and the fact of the 
great [natural] strength and altitude of the mountains of 
Ghur. the Sultan used well to consider in his mind, until, 
with a large army, he came into Ghur. and be [Muham- 
mad, son of Suri,] was invested within the fortress of 
Ahangaran*'. Muhammad, son of Suri, held out the for- 
tress for a considerable period, and defended it energeti- 
cally ; but, after some time, the stronghold was gained 
possession of by his descending from it, on terms of 
accommodation, and presenting himself before Sultan 
Mahmud. 

The Sultan took him, together with his youngest son, 
who was named Shis, away to Ghaznin. because Amir 
Muhammad-i-Suri entertained the greatest affection for 
his youngest son, Shis. When they reached the precincts 
of Kidan, Amir Muhammad-i-Suri died. Some relate 
after this manner that, when he became a prisoner, 
through the proud spirit within him, he was unable to 
brook disgrace. He had a signet-ring, beneath the stone 
of which some poison had been set ; and, at this time, he 
availed himself of it, and dicd^ 

* Not mentioned in his account of the strong fortresses of Ghur, but there 
was a place called l)ih [village] of Ahangariin [Ahangar.an is the plural of 
Ahangar, a blacksmith], near C^aznin, and the river of Ahang, which flowed 
past that city. ’Utba’ also mentions it. See following note. 

7 Before giving the account.s of other authors, I w'ill first give an extract 
from the Kitab-i-YamIni of ’Utba', as he was a contemporary of Mahmud, but 
he seldom mentions dates. 

He says, Mahmud became greatly incensed ag.ainst the tribes of GJiur, who 
w'cre unbelievers, on account of their waylaying caravans and levying black- 
mail, thinking their hills and defiles impregnable. An army, consisting of 
horse and foot, was assembled to punish them, and Altun-Tash, the Hajib, 
and ArsaLin-i-Jasjib [called a Multanl, but it appears he had only held the 
government of Multan] w'cre appointed to the command. They .set out, but 
had such hard fighting with the Shuris that Mahmud, finding they made little 
progre-ss, resolved to proceed in person, attended by a body of his Ghulams. 
He succeeded in defeating them, and. after penetrating narrow pas.ses and 
defiles, made a road which enabled him to reach Ahangaran, the .stronghold of 
their Malik, who was called Ibn-i-Suri [i. e. “ Suri’s son ” and thus he agrees 
with our author, and others I have quoted, to the effect that the correct name 
of this chief is Mu[iamhiad, son of Suri, son of Mutiammad. .See also Bai- 
hal^i’s account farther on]. Suri’s son, with a force of 10,000 men, came out 
of his stronghold, and, being intrenched behind walls [breastworks?], and 
availing himself of the ravines, hills, and broken ground, succeeded for half a 
day itt resisting all efforts to dislodge him. Mahmud had recourse to i 
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Sultan Mahmud sent his [Muhammad’s] son, Shis, back 

Stratagem. lie directed his troo]»s to face about, as though about to give up 
the contest and retire. I'his had the desired effect ; and Suri’.s son, the Hindu 
[as ^Utba’ calls him], carnc fortli from his strong position to follow in pursuit. 
The Suljan faced about, and defeated him. Sur^^s sou was taken, together 
with great booty, consisting of amis and other war material. Suri’s son 
subse(|uen|]y poisoned himself by means of his ring, which contained poison. 

^Utba’ also makes a difference, as do all writers of any knowledge of their 
.subject, between Gbfu'is and Afghans, and never confounds them. 

Other writers contend that Mulinmmad and his son, Hasan by name, not 
Sh is, were made ca|»tive by Mahmud, and imprisoned, 'fheir place of con- 
finement was the upper story of a tower, thirty ells from the ground, an aperture 
of which faced (he open country. Muhammad gave himself ui) for lost, but, 
not wisliing that his family should be ruined, desired Hasan to make for 
fiiiur. He contrived to effect the escape of his sun by tearing up the blanket 
given him to lie upon, to make it into a rope, by means of which he lowered 
Hasan to the ground, who escajied to Qhur. As soon as the Sultan became 
aware of Hasan’s escape, he put Muhammad, tlie father, to death. Hasan 
obtained the rule over Qhilr, and had a son, Ifiisaiu by name, who had seven 
sons. This is tlie M/z-ud-Din, Husain, the IXlh cliicf of our author. 

Jalian Ara, Muntaklpb-ul-Tawririkll, und some others agree as to Muham- 
mad, Surf’s son, liaving lieen made captive by Mahmu<1, l)ut, like our author, 
contend that he [Muhammad] was succeeded by liis son Abu-’ All, who liad 
always been t)bedienl to Mahmud, and that he was appointed to the chieftain- 
ship of Qbur by that Sultan ; and that afterwards Abii-’Ali was ousted by his 
neplicw, ’A1)])as, son of Slus [who had been taken captive with his father]. 
Tlie chieftainship then ]\asse(l into the hands of Muhammad, son of’Alibas, 
then t(; Kutb-iid-j >fn, Hasan, Ids son, and then to the hitler’s son, Husain, the 
Tzz-ud-Din, Husain of our author. He, as well as other writers, does not 
make any remark wliatever u[)on Aliu-’ All’s having been deprived of the cldef- 
tainship by ’Abbas, sou of Shis. In this case the line krminated in Abu-’ All’s 
family, and parsed to the younger branch, ami thus the Ghurian Sultans are 
not desct'ndrd from kirn at ally but from Shis. 

The J<auzat-us-Saf;i considers this statement weak, and quotes,' as does also 
the Habib-us-Siyar and the Mir at-i-Jahan-Numa, another tradUioii to the 
effect that when Ma[iiiuul marched an anny into took Surf 

[Mntiammad, son of Surf — Rau?at-iis-§afa makes this blunder here, after 
having previously called him by his correct name] captive, and ])ut him to 
death, his grandson [if such be correct, what became of the son ?] Hasan, with 
his family, through fear of Mahmud, fled into Hind ; and, as they had not yet 
heen converted to the Mu^iaminadan faith, they took up their residence in an 
idol tenqde [in a Dharm-sala perliaps]. This Hasan had a son named vSam, 
who, after his father’s decease, was converted to Islam. He proceeded to 
Dihlf, and followed the occupation of a trader [and, according to the Rauzat- 
u§-Safa onlyy used to carry goods from Hindustan to Ghur, and bring other 
commodities back from thence. This seems strange however, since, if he could 
have gone back to Glihr in this way, his father surely need not have left it, 
unless he liked]. He had a son named Husain, who was endowed with many 
excellent qualities. After some years had passed away, and Sam had acquired 
considerable wealth, the desire of returning to his native mountains induced 
him to set out for Ghur. He embarked on one of the seas [the word used also 
signifies a large river, which is probably meant here] of Hind, together with his 
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to Ghur again. He had [already] conferred the govern- 

family and cflects, on board a vessel which met with a central*}^ wind, which 
raised a violent storm. I'hc vessel and all on board, with the exception of 
Husain, son of Sam, went to the bottom. Husain, when the ship was sinking, 
succeeded in getting upon a plank or log of wood, and, at the very same time, 
a lion [Dow calls the lion hh mistaking fur or which was 

being conveyed upon the vessel’s deck, also sprang u]K>n it, and for three days 
and nights Husain and his strange conn>anion remained in this ,state ujxm the 
log, at tlic end of which period they were wafted to tlie shore. The lion made 
for a neighbouring fvu'est, and Husain for a tow n near by. Being a stranger 
and not knowing any one, and the time night, he went ami lay down U])on one 
of llie benches or ])latforms, winch are to be found in front of almost all sliops 
in India, and fell fast asleep. The watch on going tlieir rounds ixu'cciving 
him there, anrl, not kmnving* wlio he was, took him for a thief, and dragged 
him away to ])rison, where he remainctl tor alxml seven years. The governor 
of that ]dace having been attacked with a dangerous disorder, byway of atone- 
ment, ordered all the ])risoners to be set at liberty. Husain, son of Siim, by 
this means oblained liis freedom, and set out for Ghazniu, On the roail 
thitlicr he fell in wath a band of ro])l)ers, who, finding him a poweiful and 
intelligent youth, induced him to join them, and he was provided with a horse 
and arms. It so haj)]>ened, however, not long after, that a liand of troops in 
the service of Sultan Ibialiim of Gha/nin, which had been for sometime on 
the look out for the r(3])|jers, came ujion them unawares, and made the whole 
gang captive. They were brcnight bound into the jiresence of Sultan Ihralnm, 
who directed that they sliould suffer death. One after the other several under- 
went their sentence, until it came to the turn of Husain, son of Sam. While 
the executioner was blindfolding him, he exclaimed, “UGod! I know that 
error is not agreeable to 'J'hee, wliy then is it that 1, although innocent, am 
thus to suffer death ?” These words affected the executioner, and the matter 
was rc]>resented, through one of the Court, to the Sultan, wlio directed that 
Husain should be brought before him. He stated his pitiful case to Ibrahim, 
w'ho, on hearing it, took compassion on him, ])ardoned him, and enrolled him, 
ill a subordinate office at first, among his chamberlains. When Sultan Mashld, 
surnamed the Beneficent, succeeded his father, Ibrahim, he conferred upon 
Husain, son of Sam, son of Muhammad, [grand(?)]son of Suri, the government 
of the district of Ghur, and the title of Tzz-ud-I )in. Some say Ibrahim gave 
Husain a kinswoman of his own in marriage [our author states, at page 105, 
that one of his own ancestors married a daughter of Sultan Ibriilnm]. After 
Husain’s death, enmity arose between his descendants and Bahram Shah, 
Mas’ud’s son, as mentioned by our author farther on, and as will be hereafter 
noticed. Many authors very properly consider ’Ala-tid- Din to be the first of 
the dynasty, and the dynasty to consist of five persons only, whose dominion 
lasted sixty-four years, the others Vicing merely accounted petty chieftains. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the GJjhns were merely petty 
mountain-chiefs up to the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, and the extent 
of country they dwelt in proves it ; but, as the Ghaznawid dynasty declined, 
the Shiiris waxed stronger and more independent after the decease of Mas’iid- 
i-Karim [the Beneficent], who gave the government of his native country to 
Husain, son of Sam, when the Ghaznaw^id empire began rapidly to decay. 
Our author’s desire at all limes appears to be to glorify the Caiuris, and, there 
fore, the fact of tVieir having been merely petty tributary chiefs did not chimt 
in with his wishes. We find Ma|imud and his son Mas’ud continually passinj 
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ment of Ghur upon Muliammad-i-Suri's eldest son, Am!r 
Abu-'Ali, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 

from Giaznin to Balldx and Kabul, fihaznfn to Hindustan, Gljaznm to 
Sijlstan, and from Giaziun to Ilirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgli- 
ab ; and Mas’ud appears to have passed through Giur to Qjiaznin, when he 
had to fly, after his defeat by the SaljuV.s> and yet we hear not a word about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of Gh ur constantly— in fact the Sultans of Qhaznm 
held several fortresses in Gfefir ; and Tigin-abacI was in that very part, and 
Mujiararnad, brother of Mas’ud, was confined in the fortress of Nae in 
Wajiristan, one of tlie very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the GJlfidfin dominions. I think *Utba’ and Uaihakf were more than likely 
to have had thorougli knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet BaihaVi and ’Utba’ treat tliem as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihaki constantly about 
other matters, but not here in regard to wdiat hapj>encd under his [Baihaki’s] 
own observation as it were ; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account of what he does say respecting Sultan Mahimurs proceedings 
with respect to Ghjir, and of the expedition undertaken by his gallant son, 
Mas’vid, against some of its petty chiefs, during the time he held the govern- 
ment of Khurasan, before he succeeded to the throne of Gh a/nxn. 

‘‘In the year 401 H., Sultan Mahmud went on an expedition into Gh ur 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zanun-i-Dawar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’ud and Muhammad, bolh at that time in their fourteenth 
year [tlicy \vere not twins], and also their uncle [Mahmud’s youngest brother], 
Yusuf, then seventeen* 

“Tliese three young Princes were left in Zam!n-i-I)aww, with the heavy 
mata iel and baggage, aiid Mahmud left them there because he considered that 
district auspicious, it having Ixccn the first territory entrusted to him by his 
father, Arrnr Sabuk-Tigfn. I'he narrator of the jMeceding and following events, 
’Abd-ul-QhatTjir, says, ‘my grandfather, who related this, was at that time in 
the service of Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari [i. e. of Zainin-i-Dawar], who was 
governor of that district on the part of Sultan Mahmud, and he [my grand- 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.^ [There is not the 
slightest allusion either to Suii or his son here, although it is the year in which 
hisS son Muhammad is said to have been made captive by Mahmud] ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
In 405 H., Mahmud began to make raids upon Khawanin, which is a tract of 
Qliur, adjoining Bust and Zamln-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 
tall and strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses. On this 
occasion the Sultan had taken along with him his son Mas’ud, and he then 
greatly distinguished himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
valour. When a body of them [the infidels] retired for refuge to their strong- 
hold, one of their chiefs was standing on a tower of the fort, and was acting 
with great insolence and audacity, and galling the Musalmans, w^hen Mas’fid, 
who was fighting on horseback, hit him in the throat with an arrow, and he 
fell dead from the tower. The chief’s companions became heart-broken at 
this, and surrendered the fortress ; and all this was accomplished by one 
wound dealt by a brave hand. Amir Ma^imud was delighted with his lion-like 
son, and, whilst he w^as yet in his youth, made him his heir, for he knew that 
after his own death there w^as no one able to maintain the dynasty but he. [See 
note S page 92.] * ♦ ♦ ♦ In 411 H., Mas’ud [he had been declared heir- 
apparent, and appointed governor of Khurasan, with Hirat as the seat of 
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V. MALIK ABO-’ALI, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON OF S0Ri. 

Amir Abu-’Ali, son of Muliammad-i-Suri, was a man of 

government] proceeded to Hirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into QJiur. 

“ He set out from Hirat, in Jainadi-iil-Awwal, with a strong force of horse 
and foot, and five light elephants. TJie first inarch was to Badshan [one MS. 
has Badsh«ahanJ, and the next to Khusan [one MS. CJiagJian or Chughan ; but 
several of these names cannot be considered although all available 

MvSS. have been compared, and the printed text of Moki.ky, which has been 
carefully edited], and then to IJariau [MS. Barayanj. 'Bhere a halt took 
place to allow all the troops to come U]), after which Brince MasTid marched 
to Bar [MS. Bar], and from thence, after two days, to NaJdl^hab [MS. 
Na\i;^ab or Nihsjiab], and then to Bagh-i-Wazir, outside ; and that Ribiit 
[public edifice, a karwansarae] is the commencement of the frontier of 
Ghur. 

“ When the Ghuris became aware of this movement of Amir Mas^ud, they 
retired to their strongliolds and deliberated about making resistance. Before 
he set out on this expedition, Mas’ud had conciliated Bu-bHasan-i-Kl\alaf [Bu 
or Abud-Hasan-i-KitMaf would signify the father ofHasan, and son of KhMaf. 
According to some authors already cjuoted the son of Muhammad, son of Surf, 
was named Hasan. See para. 2, page 321], one of the most notable of the chief 
tains of Ghur^ and had induced him [liud-Hasan] to sulmiit to his authority ; 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching that Ribat, Bu-l- 
Hasan should present himself there with his forces fully efjiiipped. On the 
day Mas’ud reached that jdacc, Bu-MIasan joined him with a consideralde 
force!, amounting to 3000 horse and fool, and brought along wuth him nume- 
rous offerings and contributions in the shajic of slu’clds, armour, and w^halever 
was most esteemed of the produce of Ghur. Mas’lld treated him wdth favour, 
and he was foUow'e<l by Sher-w\an. I'his was another of the chiefs on the 
frontier of Ghur and Giizganan [pronounced and wTitten Jiizjanan by ’Arabs], 
and he too came attended by numerous forces, horse and foot. He likewise 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas’ud, and he brought along with him offerings 
beyond compute. Amir Muhammad [Mas’ud’s brother] liad used the utmost 
endeavours and contrivances to induce this chieftain to come and attach himself 
to him, because his territory adjoiiuxi Muhammad's appanage, wdiich was (iuz* 
ganan, but he had declined because people were more inclined towards 
Mas’ud. 

“ Having been joined liy these chiefs, Mas’ud resumed his march, but went 
on in advance himself, slightly attended by about fifty or sixty gJiu lams, and 
200 foot, selected from each dastah or band. \ le reached a fortress wdiich 
they called Bar-tar, an exceedingly strong place, and garrisoned by a nume- 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to attack it, his party not lieing 
patient enough to wait for the arrival of the army. He led the w^ay himselfi 
followed by his ghulams and the foot, and they shouted the takbh\ on wdiich 
the accursed unbelievers [these were not Muhammadans] of this for- 

tress of Ghur sprung up infuriated, and set up a yell sufficient to rend the 
ground. Mas’ud ordered his ghulams to take to their bows ; and they kept 
up such an effectual fire of arrow's, that not a Ghuri dared show his head above 
the walls, and this enabled the foot, by means of lassos [used up to a recent 
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good disposition and excellent qualities, and was highly- 
commended for the excellency of his faith. 

periofl] to assault one of tlie Ija.stions. They effected an entrance, and drove 
the Gfeurts before them, and, being joined by the ghulams, completely cleared 
the walls and Ijastions, making great slaughter among the unbelievers, and 
taking a great number of captives and a considerable amount of booty of all 
descrii)tions. After the fortress had been captured, the main body of the 
lroci>s arrived, and many were their praises and congratulations, that such a 
strong fortress had been taken by such a mere handful of men. 

‘‘From thence MasTul marched towards the tract of Zaran [in one copy 
of the original, Kazan, but the first is the most probable], the people of which 
agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and presented contril)iitioiis in gold, silver, 
and arms. From that part to the district called Jarus |also Kh arus and 
Ilarus] where War-mesh*i*Bat dwelt, was a distance of ten farsakh^^ 

'Fhe Amir did not commence hostilities against this chief, War-inesji-i-ikit, 
because he had sent an agent to the young Amir tendering submission and 
allegiance, an<l had promised that, when Mas’iid sh<,)iild return to Jlirat, he 
would present himself licforc him, and enter into stipulations resj)ecling tribute. 
Hiat district, and the place where this chieftain dwelt, Avcrc excessively strong, 
and the most difficult portion of the whole territory of Ghur, its people the 
most warlike and the strongest men in that part. It had been the capital of the 
Ghitrls in bygone times ; and, whatever ruler held tliat tract, the wliole of the 
rest of the territory used to submit to him, up to the lime that Amir MasMd 
marched into that part of the country.’^ 

[There can be no doulit Imt that Baihaki, who w^as a native of tlic Ghaznin 
district, and who wrote his work at QJiaznin ujiwards of a century before our 
author composed his history, must have had a much greater knowledge of Gh ur 
and its peo]de ; yet this extract makes the accounts of fihur and of the Qh urfs 
more puzzling than ever. That the latter were not all converted — if any 
were — to the Muhammadan faith is clear, and it is also clear that up to this 
time they were under several petty chiefs, independent of each other, though 
perhaps nominally acknowledging the supremacy of the chief of Zaran, whose 
place of residence had been the capital of Ghur in bygone times. But the name 
of this chief is the most perplexing. In Morley’s edition of the text of Baihaki 
he is called Ra’is-i-Bat, or Tab [v^> or and, in a note, Ramigh 

[lAs-vIj hi another place A MS. in my posses.sion has War-me^ 

but, the passage being so important, I sent it to Professof Rieu, of 
the British Museum, who has been .so very kind as to compare my translation 
witli another copy of BaihaVi in the British Museum, and, from what the 
Professor .says, there is no cloiiln that the first name is War-mesh, and this is 
remarkable, because this very name occurs among the names of the ancestors 
of Amir Banji [see page 312], and occurs again at page 366. What Bat or Tab 
may mean it is iinpoSsSible to say. It might be part of bnt-paf^a^t [^^ji cw] 
idol-worshipper, infidel ; but that all the known copies of the original should 
have left part of the name out [Morley collated his edition of the text 
with four or five copies] is improbable. The wx)rd is not Pus’hto, and 
there is no Afghan tribe or clan of this name. Had the Ghiiris been 
Hindus instead of Tajiks, wc might suppose it was a corruption of Sanskrit 
Bhat, a hero, a warrior. I dare say, however, ^hat some one will be able to 
account for the name, and perhaps show to his own satisfaction that this chief 
must have l;>een one of the Bhati tribe of Jals now in the Panjrib. We might 
as well have Bhatts in Ghilr as “ a fugitive hand tf Crusaders'^ from Palestine 
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At the time when his father held the sovereignty of 


in the army of GljnrisAvho con([iicred the upper provinces of India, according to 
the interpreters of the poem of the Bard j^and— but 1 have forgotten myself. 
Bat might Ik* Pat^ and that will be surely founded u])on and shown to be part 
of the word PaUan, and can be made “ Pathan,” “ Palan,” or “ Pahtan,” with 
the greatest ease. If it were not a dangerous practice to tamper with proper 
names, 1 should be inclined to read, Sh is.] 

“ The Amir now despatched an inlelligcnt person to this chief, and two 
men of Ghur of the followers of Bu-l-Hasand-Kbalaf and Sher-wan were sent 
along with liim to act as inicrprctcrs\ with a message combining tlircats and 
hopes, as is usual on such occasions. The agent departed, and the Anur 
lol lowed in his steps. I'he former, and tlie otlicrs with him, reached the place 
in question, and he delivered his message to those arrogant fellows [sic], who 
manifested great fierceness and defiance, and said that the Amir had made a 
great mistake in imagining that cither the j)e()]>le of that )>arl or that district 
were similar to tliose he had met with and had passed throiigli ; that he had 
l)etter come there, and he would find sword, spear, and stone [rock] reatly for 
him. This insolent message roused the ire of MasTul. He halted his troo])s 
fur the night at the foot of the mountain, arms were distribulcd, and, at dawn, 
the force moved forward. The drums and trumjxds sounded, ami the soldiers 
liegan to ascend the heights, on which the Ghuris sliovved themselves like so 
many ants or locusts on the tracts above them, liorse and foot, all well armed, 
and occupying all the i)aths and defiles leading to it, who raised shouts and 
yells, and began casting stones witli their slings, at Mashld’s force. 

“ I he best of it w’as, that tlial mountain was somewhat depressed, and partly 
com])osed of earth [not very rocky ?] and accessible in every <lirect ion, 'Ihc 
troops were told oft in ])arties, to advance by the different ])raclieable paths, 
and Alas’iid liimself kept ])arallel to them, for the fighting llicre wms likely to 
be severe. Bu-l-Hasan-i-Khalaf, and his men, were sent tt> the right, and 
Sher-wan, wdth his contingent, to tlie lelt. ihe accursed ones evinced the 
utmost daring, and jircssed forward with im|)eluosity, particularly in front of 
the Aiuir, and they <lis])utc<l the greater part <»f the ground with determination, 
'1 he trooj)s were liard j)ressed, and the enemy crowded towards the standards 
of the Amir, and the fighting liecame <icspeiate. [This reads something like 
an Umukvlah expedition. ) Three mounted warriors of the enemy succeeded 
in getting dose up to the Amir, who, perceiving them, smote one of them full 
on the breast with his mace of twenty in weiglit (the varies from 
forty to eighty pounds], which laid him s])raw)ing on his back, and prevented 
liis rising again; and the ghulams atlacketl the other tw<s and hurled them 
from their horses. This was enough for the Ghuris, who gave way ; but they 
continued, now' and again, to face about and dispute the ground, until a village 
[tow'n] was reached at the foot of the mountain [on the (»ther side], and, on the 
way thither, numbers were slain and iruide captive. Tlie fugitives threw 
themselves into this place, which w^as of vast strength, and contained 
numerous kushks [here kushk seems to mean a castle or fortified house], 
after the manner of the Ghuris, and sent away to a stronghold, at a 
distance in the rear, their \vomen, children, and everything they ctiuld remove. 
The unbelievers resisted obstinately up to the time of evening prayer, and 
great numbers of them were killed, and numbers of Musalmiins were martyred 
[MasMd’s troops arc referred to here]. When the night close<l in, the un- 
believers decamped, and the village [or town] was taken possession of by the 
troops, who occupied themselves, throughout the night, in plundering it. 
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Ghuff and the mountain tracts of Mandesh", the whole of 

< * This tends to show that filjiir and Mandesi were separate tracts. 


“ At dawn next day, the Amir again moved forward towards their [other] 
stronghold, two leagues distant. He had to pass through a constant succes- 
sion of defiles and passes, and did not reach it till the time of afternoon prayer. 
They found a fortress, as they had been informed, stronger than any other in the 
whole of Gbur, and no one recollected hearing that it had ever been taken by force 
of arms. Mas’ud, having reached it, disposed his forces around this stronghold, 
and, during the wlnde night, ])repanitions nx’re made for attacking it, and the 
battering rams were placed in fuvaura])Je positions.” 

I must here still further curtail this interesting account of tlie expedition for 
want of space. Suffice it to say that breaches were made and bravely assaulted 
and as bravely defended, the Amir being ever in front, and tliereby inspiring 
his men. with strong hearts. After four days’ very severe fighting, each day 
increasing in severity, it was carried, at last, sword in hand, the Ghuris 
defending every inch of’ the breach. Great numbers of them were slain and 
taken prisoners, but the latter were protected on making their submission, 
while slaves and booty to a vast amount were captured. Mas'ud had it pro-, 
claimed that he gave up all gold, silver; slaves, and other booty to the troops, 
but that all arms and war materiel taken was to be l^rought to him. A great 
quantity was acc<jrdingly brought and laid before his tent, and such as was 
most valiial)Ie or rare he selected, and divided the rest among his soldiers. 
Of the prisoners, one half wns made over to Bii-l-Hasan-i-JOialaf, and the 
other half to Sh er-wfin, for them to take to their own territories. Orders were 
al.so given to ra/e that stronghold, so that, from thenceforth, no rebel might 
take shelter therein. When the rest of the Ghuris found what had happened 
to the lortified town and the otlier stronghold, they began to fear, and became 
submissive and willing to pay tribute and obedience ; and even War-mesb-i- 
Bat liegau to quake. He made intercession through Bu-bHasan-i-Khalaf 
and Sher-wan. and sent an envoy, tendered his submission, and increased the 
amount of tribute and contributions. His offers were accepted on the stipula- 
tion that every castle he [War-me§h] had taken on the side of Gharjistan 
should be given up. Although War-mesh ground his teeth at this, he could 
do nothing else than agree, and those fortresses n ere given up to governors of 
the Amir. Whilst the latter was still in Qhub that cliief sent in his contribu- 
tions and offerings ; and, subsequently, M’hen MasTid leached Hirat, War- 
iwesh-i-Bat presented himself at the Court, was well received, had a dress of 
honour conferred upon him, and returned to his country along with the two 
other friendly chieftains. 

After the capture and destruction of the fortress above referred to, Amir 
Mas’ud advanced against another, a famous place, and of vast strength, named 
Tur [this name is doubtful, the variants are Bur and IS'ur]. It \vas carried by 
storm after a week’s fighting and great slaughter, and the tw^o friendly chiefe 
took part in it. Mas’ud placed a governor of his own in the place, after w^hich 
he set out on his return to Hirat. At Mar-al)ad, ten farsakhs [leagues] from 
that city, large quantities of arms and w'ar materiel, as stipulated for by others 
of the Ghuris to avert molestation, w’cre found already collected, together 
with wdiat War-mesh-i-Bat had de.spatched, 

'Fhe narrator, ’Abd-ul*Giiiff^J^> then adds, that “ no sovereign ever acquired 
such [)owcr over Ghur as the martyr, Mas’ud, did ; for, although the first 
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the people had their eyes upon him, and affection towards 
him was instilled into their minds. Notwithstanding that 
his father used to act in a rebellious and contumacious 
manner towards Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and his son, Sultan 
Mahmud, Amir Abu-’ All at all times used to manifest his 
fidelity and allegiance towards the Sultan ; and he was in 
the habit of writing letters containing the expression of 
his fealty and his affection, and despatching them to 
Ghaznin. the capital. 

When the contumacy and defection of his father went 
beyond the bounds of forbearance, Sultan Mahmud 
brought an army against him from Ghaznin ; and, after 
considerable effort, the Sultan succeeded in securing the 
person of Amir Muhammad-i Suri, and took him away 
along with him towards Ghaznin, and bestowed the 
government of Ghfir upon Amir Abu-’Ali, his son. 

As .soon as Amir Abu-’Ali became installed in the 
government of Ghur, he conferred great benefits upon the 
people, and directed the erection of many buildings of 
public utility. Masjids and colleges were founded in Ghur, 
and he also built a Jami’ Masjid, and liberally endowed 
the whole of them. He held priests and ecclesiastics in 
great respect, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
venerate hermits and recluses. 

During his time, the people of the territories of 
Gh ur dwelt in tranquillity and repose, and his brother, 
Shis, son of Muhammad. pa.ssed his days under his pro- 
tection. 

When the appointed period of Amir Abu-’Ali’s dominion 
came to an end, and the empire of Ghaznin [also] reverted 
from Mahmud to his son, [.Sultfin] Mas’ud, a son of Amir 
Shis. ’Abbas by name, having attained great dignity and 
power, broke out into rebellion, seized his uncle, Amir 
Abu-’Ali, and reduced the whole of the country of Ghur 
under his own sway ; and the reign of Amir Abu-’Ali 
came to a termination, and he died. 

Musalmans [the ’Arabs] conquered ’Ajam and Khurasan^ they found it impo.s- 
sible to enter Ghur ; and, although Sultan Mahmud, on ihree separate occasions y 
by the same route of Zamln-i-Dawar, attacked different frontier tracts of Ghur, 
yet he did not penetrate into the defiles and more difficult parts ; still, it was 
not through inability to do so, for his designs and objects were different to 
those of his successor.” 


Y 
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VI. MALIK® ’ABBAS, SON OF §IiiS, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

SON OF SORi. 

Amir ’Abbas was a warlike, intrepid, and pitiless man, 
and endowed with great manliness, strength, and activity. 
When he attained the full vigour of youth, and his whole 
strength, he entered secretly into a compact with a party 
of adherents and young men, and gained them over to his 
own rebellious views. He then suddenly rose, and seized 
his uncle, Amir Abu-’Ali, ruler of Gliur, and imprisoned 
him, and appropriated the whole of his uncle’s property, 
his treasures and his hoards, to himself. He was exceed- 
ingly determined, cruel, and tyrannical ; and lawlessness 
and injustice were engrafted in his nature. 

He commenced to act illegally, and began to seize 
people’s posse.ssions and property, so much so that the 
commonalty, and his own immediate followers, were quite 
miserable, and became perfectly helpless in his hands, and 
to such degree, that, for a period of seven years during 
his reign, no animal — such as the horse, camel, cow, or 
sheep — brought forth young, and the rain from the heavens 
ceased to fall ; and, according to one story, women also 
did not bear children, through the ill-luck consequent on 
his tyranny. 

The chronicler thus states, that he possessed two fine 
[and powerful] dogs, which were constantly kept fastened 
by heavy chains, and iron collars round their necks. One 
of these dogs had been named Ibrahim of Ghaznin, and 
the other, ’Abbas of Ghur. These animals used constantly 
to be brought before him, and the chains to be removed 
from them, and they were set to fight together. Whenever 
the dog bearing his own name overcame the other, that day 
Amir ’Abbiis would make great rejoicings, and bestow 
liberal presents ; but, on days when the dog named 
Ibrahim of Ghaznin gained the advantage [over his an- 
tagonist], he would become infuriated, and greatly ill-treat 
and torment people, and not a single person among his 
favourites and attendants dared to say anything to him. 

With all this tyranny and oppression, however, he was 

* Two copies of the text style him Amfr-ul-Kamil — the perfect or thorough 
Amir. 
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gifted with a profound knowledge of astrology. He had 
taken great pains with respect to that science, and had 
shown vast perseverance and assiduity in its acquirement, 
and had gained a deep knowledge of it. In the country 
of Mande sh, in the Ediittah [district] of Sangah, the origi- 
nal fortress which Bustam-i-Zuhak had founded, he [Amir 
’Abbas] directed should be entirely reconstructed ; and 
skilful artisans were obtained from parts around [for the 
purpose]. The walls, after the manner of a parapet, were 
carried from that castle, on two sides, to the strong ground 
on the summit of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh ; and, at 
the foot of that mountain, on a knoll, a lofty Ka§r [castle] 
was directed to be raised, with twelve towers ; and in every 
tower, in likeness to the zodiacal circles in the firmament, 
there were thirty openings — there were six towers towards 
the east and north, and six others towards the west and 
south — marked out ; and these were so arranged that, 
every day, the sun would shine through one of those open- 
ings approximate to the position of its ri.se*. By this 
means he used to know in what degree of what sign of the 
zodiac the sun was on that particular day ; and this per- 
formance indicates the proficiency and knowledge which 
Amir ’Abbas had attained in the science of astrology. 

During his reign, likewi.se, the Ka§rs of Ghur were con- 
structed’, and plenty reigned throughout the country ; but, 
as people now abominated him for his excessive tyranny, 

' wSce the view of the Castle of Zu^iak in Samc'.s Defence of Jalalabad/’ 
and also in IIari’.s ‘^Character and Costume of Afgjianistan, ” The view 
in the first-mentioned work answers tolerably well to this dc.scriplion. It is 
much to be regretted that no effort was made to explore Q.liur, even by mcan.s 
of native.s, or gain some information about it, during our occupation of Afghan- 
istan. What a field it must be for archaeological research ! 

2 The Persian word “ku^Jtk,” and its ’Arabic equivalent, “kasr,” .signify 
a palace, a large and lofty stone or brick building, a castle ; but here ” 

means one of llio.se fort-like village.s, many of which, though on a smaller 
scale than in past ages, probably, may still be seen in scores in the tracts we.st 
of l^andahar and j^aznin, as well as in other ])arts of Afghanistan. Our 
author says above, that these striicture.s ‘‘ were constructed ” in the time of 
’Abbas, but of course many must have existed before, and his own statements 
confirm it. He must mean that many mare were constructed during the chief- 
tainship of ’Abbas. Sometimes he uses the ’Arabic, at others the Persian 
word. I'here are several places which were once fortified after the above 
fashion still remaining in Afghanistan, such as Kushk-i-Safed, Kushk-i-Na- 
khucL and others, but not “Khushk,” as written by recent travellers. Khushk 
signifies ‘‘dry.” 


V ^ 
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oppression, and injustice, and the empire of Ghaznin. and 
throne of sovereignty, had passed to Sultan Razzi-ud-Din, 
Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, a party of the most powerful and 
eminent men, and the nobles of Ghur, despatched letters to 
Ghaznin. imploring the Sultan’s assistance. 

In conformity with these solicitations, Sultan Ibrahim 
marched a large army into Gljur ; and, when he reached 
it, the whole of the forces of Ghur went over to that 
monarch, and they delivered Amir ’Abbas into the Sultan’s 
hands He commanded that Amir ’Abbas .should be 
placed in confinement, and he took him away to Ghaznin. 
and conferred the territory of Ghur upon his [Amir ’Abbas’] 
son, Amir Muhammad ^ 


Vll. AMlR MUHAMMAD, SON OF ’ABHAS. 

When Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas’ud, seized Amir 
’Abbas, and sent him away to Ghaznin. at the solicitations 
of the chief pensonages and eminent men of Ghur, he made 
over the country to Amir Muhammad-i-’Abbas‘. 

He w'as endowed with great good nature, was of ex- 
ceeding amiability of heart, and of excellent disposition, 
most just, conscientious, and merciful, a patron of the 
learned, an impartial judge, and a cherisher of the weak 
and helpless. In the place of every one of the odious and 
hateful proclivities towards inhumanity and tyranny which 
were in his father, the disposition of the son was implanted 
with a thousand amiable and admirable qualities. 

^ Tliese operations arc nu)t mentioned by other authors ; but a few notice, 
very briefly, that Amir ’Abbas carried on hostilities with Sultan Ibrahim. 

^ This too is ])retty good proof, l)y our author’s own account, that the Gh ur is 
were subject to the Sultans of Ghaznin : but, as the j)ower of the latter 
declined, consequent on the ri.se of the SaljuVs, and after Mas’ud-i-Karim’s 
death, the Ghuris acquired more power. See top of next page. 

^ Which is impossible, if what other writers slate as to Hirsain, son otSam, 
liaving been saved from shipwreck, and Ibrahim’s son, Mas’iid-i-Karim, 
having conferred the chieftainship on him, be taken into consideration. Mu- 
hammad, son of Surf, was taken prisoner in 400 H., or, according to some 
accounts, in 401 H. From that time, up to 493 h., when Mas’ ud-i- Karim 
conferred the fief of the tributary province of Ghur upon Husain, son of Sam, 
son of Hasan, son of Mujiammati, son of Suri, none of this family held inde- 
]>endent sway over Gihr* As already shown from the account of Mas’ud the 
Martyr’s expedition into it, it was held by several petty chiefs independent of 
each other. Sec note ^ page 321. 
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When the territory of Ghur was assi^ed to Amir Mu- 
hammad, the whole of the grandees, the chiefs, and most 
distinguished personages of the country, submitted to his 
authority ; and, to the best of his ability and power, he 
began to labour and study to revive and restore the ob- 
servances of goodness and utility, and the laws and usages 
of benevolence, beneficence, and justice. He used to ren- 
der homage to the Sultans of Ghaznin with heartiness and 
loyalty, and pay them submission and vassalage, and used 
to despatch the fixed tribute regularly. 

During his reign the gates of repose and tranquillity were 
opened to the people of Ghur. and they all passed their 
days in the enjoyment of peace and security ; happiness 
and plenty reigned ; and his country, his people, and his 
retainers dwelt for a long while in the enjoyment of compe- 
tency and affluence, up to the period when he passed away 
and was received into the mercy of God. 


VIII. MAT-IK KUTB-UD-DiN, .\L-HAS.\N, SDN OF 
MUHAMMAD, SON OF ’ABKA.S. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, the grandfather of the great 
Sultans of Ghur®, was a just Amir, high-princijiled, and of 
handsome countenance. The proofs of his goodne.ss, equity, 
clemency, and beneficence were sufficiently obvious and 
manifest to the inhabitants of Ghur. 

Such factions as were in the habit of acting contuma- 
ciously he used to occupy himself in chastizing and 
overthrowing, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
punish .severely the disaffected and seditious. The tribes 
of the territory of Ghur. having sprung from families of 
’Arabs ', and having been nurtured, and grown up, in a 

* According to the statements of other autliors given in note pnge 321, the 
grandfather of the Sultans of Ghur, that i.s to say, of Sultan 'Ala-iid-Din, and 
his brothers, was Hasan, son of Muhammari, son of Suri, wlio was let down 
from the tower by his father, and who had a S(m, Husain, the IXth chief 
mentioned by our author. But, according to the other traflilion quoted by 
Kau?at-us*Sala, HabIb-us-Siyar, and other histories, in the .same note, their 
grandfather would be Sam, son of Hasan, grandson of Surf, who was drowned. 
See note '‘j j^age 335, in which it i.s slated that ‘‘ Husain, son of Sam, of the 
race of Surf,” was taken captive by Sultan Sanjar in 501 if. 

" See note page 320. The Afghans have, certainly, as well as other 
mountain tribes, behaved at all times in the manner mentioned here, Imt so 
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mountainous tract of country, obstinacy, turbulence, and 
contumacy were implanted in the constitutions and cha- 
racters of the whole of the ^urian tribes. Feuds and 
contentions would continually arise of one tribe against 
another, and conflicts constantly ensue. Every year one 
district or another of the territory of Gljur would manifest 
antagonism [to the constituted authority] and withhold the 
payment of the regulated amount of revenue ; and up to 
[near] this present time, when the dominion of the Ghurtan 
Sultans came to its termination, the state of these peoples 
continued to be seen and witnessed [after the same fashion]. 

Upon one occasion, during the time of Malik ^utb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, a tribe who dwelt in Tak-ab * of the territory of 
Wajiristan, rose in rebellion. Malik Kutb-ud-Dm, with his 
followers and the chiefs of Ghur, appeared at the foot of 
that Kushk and the stronghold of that faction, and sum- 
moned them to surrender. They refused to submit, and 
commenced hostilities. Unexpectedly, by destiny’s decree, 
an arrow from the bow of fate came from the rebels and 
struck Malik Kutb-ud-Din in the eye, and, as it had 
wounded a mortal part, he died from the injury. His 
retainers and followers, immediately on seeing the effect of 
that arrow’s wound, with the utmost daring, and putting 
forth all their energy, attacked and carried the Kushk and 
stronghold by storm, and put the whole of the rebels to 
the sword, and that place was completely destroyed. Up 


have the people styled Koliistanfs, who inhabit the valleys immediately north 
of Kabul, and also the Baluchis, and they [the latter] have not yet, I l)clievc, 
been quite made Fabin.s of, although some progre.ss has been made towards it. 
Such conduct seems inherent in all mountain races, whether in the east or in 
the we.st. 

8 There is a river and valley of Tag-ao, or Tag-ab, in Afghanistan, but to 
them cannot possibly be referred the locality indicated here, for they are .some 
sixty miles to the eastivard of Kabul. I think the translation of this com]>ound 
word may throw some light on its whereabouts. The word “Tak-ab,” or 
‘ ug-ab, ” both of which forms are correct, also the forms in use among natives of 
those parts— Tak-ao and Tag-ao, and Ab-i-Tang— are described by an old author 
as “ground furrowed by water [a ravine or series of ravines], a defile, a valley 
between two mountains, and ground, whether in a valley or not, in which, 
here and there, water collects and remains, and in some places flows, and in 
which there is pasture and much verdure, 'fhey are also used for the name 
of a territory, and there is a small district so named.” I think the place 
ailuded to by our author is not far Trom Ab-Istadah, but more to the west. 
Wajiristan has been often mentioned in the account of the Ghaznawids. 
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to the time of the last of the Sultans of ^ur, and the 
termination of the sovereignty of the Shansabants, no king 
would grant permission for the restoration of that Kushk, 
its equipments, and the suburbs of that place, with the 
exception of the Kushk of Amir Kharnak, which was 
in that Ab-i-Tang, for his ancestors had always been 
obedient *. 

When Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, departed this life, his son, 
Amir Husain, succeeded him. 


IX. MALIK TZZ-UD-DIN, AL-IIUSAIN, AB 0 .US-?ALATA 1 N 
.SON OF ^UTH-UD-DIN AL-IIASAN. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was a sovereign* upright, of 
handsome countenance, devout, and endowed with all good 
qualities, and distinguished for his many virtues. During 
the period of his rule, the territory of Ghur and the Bilad-i- 
Jibal [mountain country] were populous and prosperous ; 
and the tribes and inhabitants of those tracts enjoyed ease 
and content, and, under his protection, lived in safety and 
security. Prie.sts, reclu.scs, and holy men, and the whole of 
the people, without interruption, attained the fulfilment of 
their requirements and desires in an abundant degree. 

The Almighty God blessed his devoutness and good dis- 
position by bestowing upon him seven sons, the fame of 
whose sovereignty and dominion became published through- 
out the seven climates of the world. Of these sons four 
attained unto empire and dominion ; and from them 
descended .sons of renown in the world, who became 

** Discrepancy more or lo.ss exists among all the copies of the original here. 
The oldest and most trustworthy are as above. The Paids co})ics too are 
defective, and in one copy the last part of this sentence runs : — “ No S(fverdpt 
set about the restoration of that Kushh, except Amir who was in 

line neighbourhood of that Ab-i-Tang, and those [>arts were obedient to 
him.” 

1 One of the oldest copies has Abu-l-MuIuk ” here, instead of Abu-u?- 
§alatain, 

^ See note page 320, and note®, page 332. Tzz-ud-I)m, the title, signifies 
♦K»lory, &c., of the Faith,” but nothing, for it is meaning- 

less. Husain also is his correct name, confirmed by numerous other authors, 
and Hasan was his father’s name, as our author states. 

3 Giiir is mountainous enough, surely, as well as the Ihlad-i-Jibfd. From 
our author’s statement, however, they arc separate tracts of country. 
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sovereign princes, as will be subsequently narrated and 
recorded. 

This Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, was firmly attached to 
and in amity "* with, the Sanjari dynasty and the Saljuki 
sovereignty ; and every year he used to despatch to the 
court of Sultan Sanjar such things as had been customary 
and established, such as armour, coats of mail, steel caps, 
and other equipments, and war material *. There is also 

^ His “attaclinient to tlie Sanjari dynasty” may also easily be accounted 
for. In 501 H., Sultan Sanjar, whilst in charge of Kh urasan, nine years before 
be l)ecame suijremc ruler of the Saljuk empire, fought a battle with the 
Maliks [here a further ])r()of tliat there were .several petty chiefs] of Ghur, wdio 
were of 'ihe raceofSnrl^ and Husain [Mzz-ud-I)in, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was made prisoner. Sultan Sanjar ordered him to be put to death ; 
but, at the intercession of the celebrated Shaikh Ahmad, Qliazzilli, the Sultan 
of Mashii’ikh, as he is styled, he was spared, and set free. For two years he 
used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultan’s army, until, one day, the 
Annr of the trooj)s of Kh urasan, ’Imad-ud-Daulah, Klniaj, chanced to meet 
with him. He took compassion on Husain, and represented his case to the 
Sultan, who directed that Husain .should be brought: to his presence. When 
he was admitted, he kis.scd the ground of the Sultan's court. Sanjar said to 
him: — “I understand that thou hast neither weallli nor power left to tliee, 
notwithstanding thou wast a chief and leader. Jfas neither kindliness nor 
sympathy been left to thee?” Husain replied; — “When tins head was my 
own head, I had the gcnid fortune to be attended by a thousand servants, but 
now that it belongs to thee, thou keepcit me thus wretclied and abject.” 

RaSjhfd-ud-Din, who also relates this anecdote [but, strange to say, under the 
account of his son, ^Mii-iid-Din, filthough he calls him Husain too, and leaves 
out all mention of tlie first jiart of the name, ’Ala-ud-Din], says that Husain 
wandered about the Sultan’s camp for two years as a mendicant [our author 
would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorification of the Ghuris, 
and their slaves, his patrons], when “ one day Amir Kimaj was passing the 
shop of a cook, he chanced to notice Husain, who was attending the fire, and 
watching the cook’s pot.” When admitted to the presence of the Sultan, 
Rashid- ud-I)in says the Sultan thus addressed Husain “I gatherthat thou hast 
neither we*alth nor power left to thee : hast thou not the means and the power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?” The rest of the anecdote agrees with 
FasH) 4 , related above. 

Sultan Sanjar was touched, took pity on him, pardoned him, and sent him 
back to his native country attended by a large following ; and to the end of 
his days Husain paid oliedience to that monarch. 

Fa^ib-i further states that “Hu.sain, son of Sam, who escaped drowning, 
and the sword of the executioner,” only died in 545 11. He ruled that terri- 
tory justly ; and, up to his time even, great numbers of the inhabitants of the 
mountain tracts of had not been converted to Islam, but were made 

converts of by him. This Hu.sain, the same chronicler states, was succeeded 
by his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu.sain, in that same year. For further particulars, 
see under ’Ala-ud-Din, note ^ pages 347 to 350. 

^ Ghiir, and mountain tracts around, appear to have been famous for the 
manufacture of arms and armour ; and iron mines must have been w^orked therein* 
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a remarkably fine breed of dogs in Gjiur, so powerful that, 
in frame and strength, every one of them is a match for a 
lion*. A number of this breed of dogs, with valuable 
collars round their necks, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, Husain, was 
in the habit of sending to the Sultan’s [Sanjar’s] presence ; 
and he used to receive in return dresses of honour and 
many valuable presents. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din likewise was wont to keep on terms of 
amity and friendship with the Sultans of Ghazntn ^ ; and 
for a considerable length of time the government of the 
territory of Ghur was held by him up to the period when 
he died. 

He had [as before stated] seven sons, the eldest of whom 
was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, of Bamian, but an ac- 
count of whom will be contained in another chapter on the 
Sultans of Bamian, which will commence with a mention of 
him, and be therein recorded. 

The names of his sons are as follow : — Malik Fa kh r-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud, Amir of Bamian and Tukharistaii ; Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Amir of Ghur and FirCiz-koh ; Malik- 
ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Amir of Ghur, and 
Firuz-koh ; Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, sovei'cign of Ghur 
and Ghaznin ; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain ", sovereign 
of Ghur, Ghaznin. and Bamian ; Malik Shihab-ud-Din, 

^ Thi.'i fine breed of dogs, or rather one very .similar, still exists among the 
Ghal/i tribe of Afghans, who trace their descent e;/ ihc fa (h€y\s sia’e on/y from 
the son of a chief of Ghur, whom their traditions style Sll^th Husain ; but he 
fled from GJiur, and took slielter among the Afghans at a much earlier |>oriod, 
in the time ot the Khalifah, 'Abd-iil-Malik, son of Mirwan, wdio reigned from 
66 H. to 86 H. He was adopted by an Afghi^n Sh ai kh ; but the names of his 
ancestry, a.s mentioned by tlic Afghan liislorians, do not agree with tliose 
mentioned by our autlior. d'his Shah Husaiirs grandiatlier, acccn'diiig to 
them, was forty-ninth in descent from Zuhak. ilad not the names and the 
dates been so very different, 1 should have l)een inclined to consider Sh ah 
Husain of the Ghalzts, and the Husain of others, who was saved from ship- 
wreck, and received the fief of Ghur from Mas'ud-i- Karim, as one and the 
same person. 

' Sultan Mas’iid conferred the .sovereignty upon [Mzz-ud-Din] Husain in 
493 the year after the decease of hi.s own father, Sultan Ibrahim. It is 
no wonder he kept on good terms with his suzerains. Fasili-t says he died in 
545 IL, and that this was the same Husain, son of Sam, and one of the 
kindred of Mu^iammad, son of Suri. See preceding page, note It is strange, 
but several of the best copies of the text have “ Sultans of fijhur arid Ghaznin 
here. 

® In two copies he is here styled Sultam ’Ala-ud-Din-i-Sam. 
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Mul^ammad, Kharnak. Malik of Madin of Ghur ; and Malik 
Shuja’-ud-Din. ’Alt, Amtr of Jarmas ® of Ghur. 


X. MALIK-UL-JinAL, ^UTB-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
[TZZ-UD-DiN] AL-^USAIN. 

Of the seven sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, the 
eldest among them all was Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
of Bamtan, mention of w'hom will be made in the other 
chapter [referred to previously], the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Bamtan dating from the rise of his power \ 
His mother was a Turkt handmaid ; and after him, in suc- 
cession [in age], came the Malik-ul-Jibal [the Lord of the 
Mountains], Kutb-ud-Dtn, Muhammad*. His mother was 
a woman w'ho was of no high descent, and was the Hajibah 
[Chamberlain] and attendant of the mother of the other 

® Some copies have Harmas, and some Barmas. 

* This was the jiroper {dace to have separated these dynasties, as this chief 
was the first of the nilers of CJliur and Ffruz-koh after the patrimony had been 
divided. This lias been done by other writers, but they make Kutb-ud-Din 
llu? first of the dynast) of Gh ur and Ghaznin, and his brotlier, Saif-iubDin, 
Surf, second. Had our author given an account of Saif-iul-Din second, as in 
the order of the events, instead of last^ he Would have saved his readers some 
perjdexity and trouble. 

2 So far, other writers agree {'iretty well with our author, but liere consider- 
able difference arises* The Muntak 1 iab-ut-Tawririkll, quoting other author.s, 
says, that Kulb-iubDin, Muhammad, who is knowm as the Malik-ubjibal 
[Lord of the Mounlains], 7 cfas sent for by Bahram Shrdi of Ghaznln— after he 
had made an accommodation with the sons of Tzz-ud-Din, Husain — and that 
he made him his son-in-law ; but, through his having been suspected of a 
crime, he w^as removed by poison. This is .said to have been the first enmity 
that arose between the GJhaznawids and the Ghuris, but such is not correct, as 
already showm. Jahan-Ara agrees w^ith the above, liowever, with this excep- 
tion, that, in the latter, it is stated that he, the Malik-ul-Jibal, came from 
Gh ur and presented himself at the Court of Bahram Sh ah. The Tarikh-i- 
Ibraliimf, and some others, however, agree more wdth our author’s statement, 
and say, that Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, on the death of his father, Tzz-ud-Din, 
Husain, succeeded to the dominion of Ghur, and divided the patrimony among 
his brothers, one of whom [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad] became irritated with 
his brothers, and w^ent to the Court of Bahram Shah, who put him to death 
for some reason ; and this caused enmity betw^een the two houses. The 
Kau^at-us-Safa and some others, how’^ever, consider this statement very weak, 
and quote the tradition which 1 have already given at page 321, note and 
stale, that, after the death of Husain, enmity arose between his descendants 
and Bahram Shah of Ghaznin, and hostilities took place between them upon 
which will be subsequently referred to. 
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sons, the Sultans, namely, Sultan Sun ; Suljan ® Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam ; Suljan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain ; Amir [Shihab- 
ud-Din] Muhammad ; and Amir [Shuja’-ud-Din] ’Alt ^ 
the other sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, who was the father of 
the Sultans, departed this life, Sultan [Saif-ud-Din] Suri, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne * ** and divided 
his father’s dominions among his brothers. An account of 
Sultan Suri will, please God, be given in the chapter on the 
Sultans of Ghaznin. 

In this division, the territory of Warshadah ® was assigned 
to the Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, and there 
he fixed his seat of government Subsequently, it so hap- 
pened, that he had to seek for a [suitable] place in which to 
found a strong fortress and a handsome city, such as would 
be suitable to his dignity. He despatched persons on 
whom he could depend into the parts adjacent, until [at 
length] his opinion led him to fix upon the position of Firuz- 
koh, and he founded the fortress and city of Firuz-koh ^ 

Sultan Suri made the fortress and town of I.st!ah*his 
capital, and to Malik Na§ir ®-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madin 

* Styled Sultan without rea,son : Malik is his correct title, as given at the 
head of thi.s notice in the copies of the text. 

** These two last, here styled Amirs, are the sixth and seventh son.s men- 
tioned over leaf, viz. Malik Sllihah-ud*l>in [called Nii^ir-ud-Dln sul)se(|ucntly], 
Muhammad, and Malik Shujrd*ud-Din,’Ali, the Xllth and Xllllhof the family, 

5 See note page 336. 

® Some few copie.s have Warshad, and Warghan 

7 In several other place.s our author mentions “the territory of Gh ur and 
the I3ilad-ul-Jil)al,'' thus indicating that they were separate ; ami yet Juruz-koli 
was the capital of the liilad-ul-Jibal, and in his account of the division of their 
father, Tzz-ud-Din, Al-Husain’.s, territory, and tlie names of the districLs, the 
whole appear included in Ghur, of which Firuz-koh w^as the ca])ita] ! Tiie 
mcniion of the places shows the extent of the territory held by thc.se chiefs — the 
mighty monarchs of our author. It is a curious fact, and a very imjiortant 
one, that the name of Kandahar nevet' once occurs in our author’s work. It is 
not strange, however, because Kandahar is a comparatively modem place, and 
is not mentioned by contemporary writers, under that name at least, until very 
many years after our author’s time. Tradition says that IJ^andahar stands a 
few miles east of an ancient city named Waibind ; and Masson also refers to 
it, but calls it Vaihund. Can this be the jilace the idol-temple of which fell 
on the night of Mahmud of Qhaznin’s birth ? 

8 Other old writers call this place “Istia, which is the name of one of the 
mountains of the range betw'een Ghaznin and Hirat,’* and give the vowei 
points. The Burhan-i-i^ti’ also confirm.s it 

^ There is no son of this name among those previously mentioned. Pro 
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was given. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had the district of Sangah, 
which was the capital of Mandesh, assigned to him ; and 
the district and castle of Wajiah ’ were made over to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din ; and the probability is that the territory of 
Kash! [or Kasha] was fixed upon for Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 

By heaven’s decree, however, contention arose between 
the Malik-ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], who was at 
Firuz-koh, and the other brothers ; and the Malik-ul-Jibal 
became indignant with his brothers, and withdrew to 
Ghaznin ; and it was [at this time] the reign of Bahram 
Shah. This Malik-ul-Jibal was endowed with great beauty 
and comeliness, and urbanity to perfection. When he 
reached Ghaznin he opened the hand of munificence and 
liberality ; and afifection for him, according to the saying, 
“ Man is the servant of kindliness,” began to take root in 
people’s hearts, and became firmly established. The in- 
habitants of Ghaznin entertained a great liking for him, 
but a number of envious persons set upon him, and had it 
represented to Bahram Shah that lie [the Malik-ul-Jibal] 
was, with treacherous eyes, regarding that .sovereign’s haram 
[some female or females of his family], and was expending 
his property liberally, with the object of rising against him 
[Bahram Shah]. The latter is.sued commands to administer 
to him, secretly, poisoned sharbat [which was done], and he 
died j and they, moreover, buried him at Ghaznin. On 
this account, enmity and hatred arose between the Mahmudi 
family ", and the family of ^ansabi, and the race of Zuhak \ 
When the account of what had befallen Kutb-iid-Din 
reached * Sulbin Surf’s hearing, he marched an army to 
Ghaznin and took that country, as will be hereafter re- 
corded, since, although this was the place for mentioning 

Kahly, Shihab-iid-Dm is meant, or, otherwise, Sljihab is a mistake for Nasir ; 
but there is a Malik Na§ir-ud-I)in, Husain, son of Muhammad, mentioned 
immediately after 15 aha-ud-l)in, Sam, at page 343, which see. 

One of the Paris copies has — the Maiden^s Ca.stle — but the 

majority, including the oldest copies, have and some have which 
may have read One copy has 

* - according to other authors, appears to have had a different 
.u-Din, Husain, page 347. 

*ated agree with regard to this part of the sentence— the 
tu and the race of Zuhak.*' 

aiK * jerent verbs are used in the different copies of the text in this 

sevckc. ^ although the signification conveyed is much the same. 
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and recording the proceedings of Sultan Surf, still, as 
Sultan Suri was the first person of this family who assumed 
the name of Sultan, and the first to ascend the throne of 
Ghaznin. an account of him will, please God, be given in 
another chapter, at the beginning of the history of the 
Sultans of Ghaznin. 

XL SULTAN BAHA-UD-DIN, SAM, son of ’IZZ-UD-DIN, 

AL-HUSv\lNs. 

When the Malik-ul-Jibfil retired to Ghaznin [as pre- 
viously related], and left the buildings of the city of Firfiz- 
koh in an unfinished state, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, came 
from [the territory of] Sangah to Firuz-koh, and went on 
with the building of the city and fortification, and brought 
to completion those edifices and the royal palaces. He 
also commanded the erection of the fortresses of Ghur, 
and contracted alliance and entered into amity with the 
Shars of Gharjistan He ascended the throne of F'iruz-koh 
in the year 544 ll.' When the construction of the capital of 
Firilz-koh was completed through his propitious auspices, 
he gave directions for the construction of four strong for- 
tresses on the confines of the territory of Ghur, Garmsir, 
Gharjistan. and the mountain tract of Hirat, and the Ka§r 

^ In some copies the names of his children follow immediately after his 
name and title. 

® Tlie Shars of Gharjistan, who had for many years acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Samanis, had submitted to the suzerainty of Sultan Mahnhid 
as early as 3S9 n. I'he Sliar, Al>u Nasr, son of the Shar, Rashid, and Al>u- 
Nasr’s son, the Shar, Alni Muhammad, acknowledged the Sultan's suzerainty 
in that year, and read the khuthah for him, and impressed his name and titles 
upon their coin. In 405 h. the Sh ar, A])ri Nasr, who had l>ccome disaffected, 
was seized and imprisoned by Mahmud's command —his father, Ka^Jtjid, is 
said to have solicited protection some time before, and it was granted ['Utt)a’ 
agrees, and says “he went into retirement ”] ; and he had presented himself at 
Court. The Sultan purchased from him [the Sh ar] his p<»ssessions in GJhar- 
jistan, and had made infer the price in money to him. 'khis was one hundred and 
forty-six years before the time our author says Bahii ud-Din, Sam, l>ecamc 
ruler. I'he Shar, Abu Nasr, died in prison, at Hirat, in 406 H., after which 
the Shars are not mentioned by other writers. 

' Baha-ud-Din died in 544 ii., the same year in which he succeeded. His 
brother, Suri, had been put to death, and Bahram Shah of Ghaznin bad died 
the previous year. Our author s mode of arrangement here causes confusion. 
Baha iul-Din is the third of the dynasty of Ghur and Ghaznin, and only 
succeeded after Saif-ud-Din had been put to death. See also the Kitab-al* 
Yamini of Al-’Utba\ 
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of Kajuran in the district of Garmstr and ^ur, the fortress 
of Sher-Sang in the mountains of Hirat, and that of Bindar 
[or Pindar], in the hills of Gharjistan, and Fiwar, between 
Gharjistan and Faras [or Baras]. 

After the martyrdom of [Saif-ud-Din], Suri [yet to be 
mentioned], as Sultan Baha-ud-Din was the eldest of the 
five brothers [styled Sultans], the sovereignty of the king- 
dom of Ghur devolved upon him. The Malikah of Kidan, 
who was also of Shansabani lineage, the daughter of Malik 
Ikidr-ud-Din of Kidan, was married to him, and Almighty 
God blessed him with two sons and three daughters by that 
Malikah of high descent. The sons were Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-D!n, Muhammad-i-Sam and Sultan Mu’izz-ud*Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — the Almighty illumine them ! — the 
amplitude of whose dominions comprehended the eastern 
quarter of the world, and the fame of whose expeditions 
against infidels, whose holy wars, the energy and vigour of 
whose rule, justice, and beneficence will continue imperish- 
able and manifest on the outspread w’orld until the latest 
revolutions of time. Some of those glorious actions and 
annals in the account of each of them, by way of cnsample, 
will, please God, be subsequently recorded. 

Of the daughters, one w'as the Malikah-i-Jahan ®, mother of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi; the second, the Hurrah-i-JalMi, 
mother of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Falchr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, of 
Bamian; and the third daughter was the Malikah-i-Khu- 
rasan, the mother of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghaz! ', son of Malik 
Kazil-Arsalan, Saljuki, the brother’s son of Suit jin Sanjar. 

When the account of the affliction and degradation 
which had befallen Sultiin Suri at Ghaznin. through the 
hostility and perfidy of the retainers of the Mahmudi 
dynasty, reached the hearing of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
he came to the determination of wreaking vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Ghaznin. and, without occupying himself 

® Sam was not his name, nor the name of his brother ; neither does our 
author mean that such .should be supjxjsed ; but some translators have sup- 
posed it was the son’s name instead of the father s. 

® Malikah-i-Jibal in nearly every copy, but the a])ove is correct. 

^ Other authors style him Alb-i-Ghazi only. He held the fief of Hirat 
subject to the Gh iiri Sultan upon one of the occasions when Sultan Muliammad, 
Khwarazm Shah> invested it. Sec note page 257. 
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in mourninof ceremonies for his brothers *, he assembled the 
forces of Ghur, and of the parts and tracts around, and on 
the confines of it, and of the hill-tracts of Jarum and Ghar 
jistan ; and, having arranged and ordered them, he turned 
his face towards ^aznin in order to accomplish that 
important matter. After great preparation, and being 
fully equipped, he moved forward, and a large army 
marched under his standards. When he reached the dis- 
trict of Kidan, excessive an.xiety and grief for the death of 
his brothers, and the strength of his feelings, brought on an 
attack of illness, and there [at Kidan] he died \ 

In the same manner as Sultiin Suri, at the time of his 
proceeding against and capturing Ghaznin, had entrusted 
the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, and had made ov^cr the 
government of that territory to him, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, the latter, at this time, when about to march an army 
himself against Ghaznin, assigned the capital of G]iur, and 
the rule over the territory of the Jibfd [mountain tracts] to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahan-soz [his brother], and 
consigned to him his children, dependents, Amirs, property, 
and effects. 

When Baha-ud-Din died at Kidan, and that circumstance 
came to the hearing of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu§ain, he, 
likewise, without occupying himself in mourning cere- 
monies, assembled * together the forces with all celerity, and 
set out towards Ghaznin. 


XII. MALIK SIiIH.\l 5 -UD-I)iN 5 , MUHAMMAD, [KHARNAK,] 
SON OF AL-HUSAIN, MALIK OF MADIN OF GHUR. 

Malik ^ihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kharnak. was the 
brother of the Sultans ; and the district of Miidin, which 

2 lli.s two brothers, Kutb-iubDin, Muhammad, and Saif-iuI-Pin, vSuri. 

^ He is .said to have died of small-pox, but the word u.sed al.so signifies a 
tumour, and the like. Rauza t-us-Safd and some others .say Baha-ud-Dfn, 
Sain, died of phrensy, or inflammation of the brain, on the way back to Gbur, 
the taking of gjiaznln by ’Ala-ud*l)in, and his brother, Saif.ud-l.)in, 
Siiri, who was left there as ruler ! See note page 347. 

^ Here again some copies of the text use different verbs to express the 
same meaning. 

* He is called Nasir-ud-I>in repeatedly in most of the copies of the text, 
and in .some, although the heading is written ghihab-ud-Din, he is styled 
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was his territory, and is a tract of country on one of the 
confines of Ghur, had been assigned to him by the mutual 
consent of his brothers, after the decease of their father. 

He had two sons, one of whom was Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, whom they placed upon the throne, at the capital, 
Firuz-koh, during the absence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu- 
.sain, in Khurasan, and his attendance® at the Court of 
Sultan Sanjar, an account of whom will be hereafter re- 
corded. The second son was Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri^ 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded him in the posses- 
•sion of the district of Madin. This Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Suri, had three children, one a daughter, and two sons, and 
the daughter was older than the sons. She was married 
to the holy warrior and martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i Sam ; and by her that conquering Sultan 
likewise had a daughter who died a maid®, and whose 
tomb is at the capital city, Ghaznin. 

Of those two sons of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, one was 
Malik Shihab-ud-Din, ’Ali, of Madin, who was martyred 
by the Turks of Khwarazm® during the period of their 
domination. The second son was Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Abu-Bikr; and the writer of this book, in the year 6i8 H., 
waited upon him in the territory of Kaziw [or Gaziw]’ and 
Timriln, and witnessed numerous marks of urbanity and 
generosity from him. At that period the author had 
espoused"* a daughter of one of the great men and a kins- 
man of his own. That was in the period of his first man- 
hood, and in that same year in which Cljingiz Khan, the 

Na§iir-u(l“I)in in llic account of him. As Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, had no son 
of this name, and as all the copies a|,jree in the lis: of the seven sons, as to 
Sliihab, 1 have adopted that reading here, which is certainly correct. This 
Sl^ihab-iul-I )in had a son named Ts'a§ir-ud-l)in, and hence the mistake may 
have arisen. 

® His captivity in fact, but this our author did not consider necessary to 
mention. Sec note page 358. 

< Not to be confounded with ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jahan-soz’s son, nor ’Ala-ud- 
Din’s brother, ’rhere are three of liis title in all. 

® Several copies have ‘*dicd in her infancy.’’ This can scarcely be correct, 
as it may be doubted whether the tomb of an infant w^ould have been 
mentioned. 

® See note page 274. 

^ A few copies h<ive [Kariw or Gariw], and others and 

2 “ Was about to espouse ” in a few copies ; but if he had not espoused 
this wife he would not probably have reejuired a liorse. 
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accursed, crossed the Ji^jun into Khurasan, and was bent 
upon marching to Gh aznin. In short, the author memo- 
rialized Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, for a horse, and, 
in verse, represented the matter of his marriage with one 
of his own kinswomen for that Malik’s information. In 
reply to that versified narrative, he composed this quatrain, 
and with his own august hand wrote it on the back of the 
story, and put it into the author’s hands : — 

“</i(x] willing, affliction M ill have departed from thy heart, 

And that pearl of great price will have been by thee lx>red 
I'he horse thou hast solicited of me requires no apology. 

With the horse, much more apology might be maclc*.'* 

Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, Abii-Bikr, sent his humble servant a 
dun-coloured horse of three years’ old, ready saddled and 
caparisoned — the Almighty reward him for it ! 

That Malik-zadah, after the calamities which befell Ghaz- 
ntn and Ghur‘, came to the city of Dihli, and presented 
himself at the Court of the august Sulpn, Shams-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish], and was received by him 
with honour and kindness, and, from the Maliks and other 
nobles, he received deference and respect. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, died at the city of Dihli 
in the year 620 II. 


XTII. MALIK SSUJA’-UD-DIN, ABI-’AM, .SUN OF AL-HUSAIN, 
[.SON OF SA.M], SON OF AL-IIA.SAN, SHANSAHI. 


Malik Shuja’-ud-Din. Abi-’Alt, son of Al-Hu.sain, son of 
Al-Hasan, was removed from this world in his early manhood, 
and his exi.stencc terminated whilst he was yet in the flower 
of his youth*. A .son survived him, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, 

5 A virgin i.s styled an “unhored pearl.’* 

^ This somewhat obscure line may imply that the donor might have made 
apologie.s l>ecause the present w^as not more valuable. 

* At the hands of the Mughals. 

• From the heading the reader would suj>pose this article to have contained 
an account of SJiuja’-ud-l )fu ; but he is finished in two or three lines, and the 
article contains an account of his son and grandson. Neither of these two 
brothers, Sfeibab-ud-Din, nor Sljuja* -ud-Din, can be considered as belonging 
to the dynasty any more than the whole of the race, as they never held 

overeign |X)wer, They are not named even, separately, by other writers* 

Z 
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Abu-* All ; and the brothers [of S^uja’-ud-DIn, Abt ’Alt^] 
with one accord, when dividing the dominions of Gljur, 
had invested him [Shuja’-ud-Din] with the district of 
Jarmas. When he died, they conferred the district of 
Jarmas upon his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Abu- All. 

The Malik-uI-Jibal, ]^utb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had 
been martyred at Ghaznin, had left a daughter, and she 
was given to 'Ala-ud-Din, Abu-’Ali, in marriage*; and, 
after that noble lady was espoused by him, the Almighty 
blessed them with a son, who had the good fortune of be- 
coming both a Haji [a pilgrim] and a holy warrior*, namely, 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Pearl of Ghur\ and 
it happened in this wise : — When [his father] Malik 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Abu-'Ali, died, and his son grew' up, the Almighty 
bestowed such grace upon his mother that she decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the Kiblah, and up to that 
period not one of the Maliks of Gljur had attained that 
felicity. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, in attendance upon his mother, was 
proceeding on the journey to the holy places by way of 
Hirat, Khurasan, and Nisliapur. At that time Sultan 
Takish, IQjw'arazm Shah, was at Nishapur, and Malik 
Ziya-ud-Din, in the habit of a Sayyid, with his hair twisted 
into two long ringlets, presented himself at the Court of 
that Sultan, and had the happiness of being permitted to 
kiss Sultan Takish's hand. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din [in the company of his mother] had 
the happiness of performing the orthodox pilgrimage with 
great reverence, and with the observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies. He gave directions to build a Khan-kah 
[chapel] at Makkah, and provided all the necessary funds 
for raising the structure, and left trustworthy persons of his 
own to see it carried out. 

He also returned, along with his mother, to the territory 


r Abu, or Abi-’Alf ; cither is correct. 

* Our author’s mode of narration tends to confuse. This ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Abu-’Ali, is the father of J?iya-ud-Din, afterwards styled ’Ala-ud-Dfn. See 
note *, page 391, and note *, page 394. 

* He accompanied his second cousin, Sul|an Mu’izz-ud-Din, on his campaign 
against Rae Pathrai Ajmfr. See page 125. 

* These words “a Durr-i-filiur, occur again in the list of Maliks at the 
end of Sult;an ii||i]^S*ud'Dfa’s reign, and in some other places. 
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of ; and she acquired the name of the Malikah-i- 
Haji [the Pilgrim Princess], and founded a great number 
of masjids, pulpits, and colleges in the Ghurian country. 
May they both become acceptable in the sight of Almighty 
God! 


XIV. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, AL.9USAIN, SON OF [’TZZ-UD- 
DIN,] AL-IIUSAIN, SON OF SAM, SON OF AL-HASAN^. 

When Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of [’Izz-ud-Din,] 
Al-Husain, who was marching an army against Ghaznin. 

* Of all the persons mentioned in Oriental history, greater discrepancy 
occurs with respect to ’Ala^ud-Din, Jahan-sor/s name and proceedings, pro- 
bably, than regarding any other man. 

Some authors call him Hasan, son of ^usain ; some [but these authors arc 
Init tzcfo] Husain, son of ^asan ; some, Husain , son of Husain, son of l^asan, 
.son of Sam ; others copy our author, while others again, and they seem most 
correct — they certainly are as to his own and his father’s name— style him 
’Ala-ud-Dm, Hirsain, son of [Mzz-ud-Din], Al-Hu.sain, son of Sam, son of 
Hasan [Surfs grandson], son of Mu^iammad, son of Suri. 

With respect to his rise to power, the different accounts [I quote here from 
sixteen authors] may be clas.sed under no less than five heads, 

Tlic first is, that, after Sultan Bahram of Qhaznin had been put in ]>osses- 
sion of the throne by his maternal uncle, Sultan Sanjar, distrust arose Ixdween 
them [Sanjar marched to Qiaznin to bring Bahram to submission in 530 H., 
according to Fasiti-i], and, on this, Bahram began to enter into friendly nego- 
tiations with the sons idl ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and invited one of them to 
his capital, and exi)ressed a wish to take him into his service, in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two families. ]^utb-udJ)in, 
Mult^ammad [the Malik-uI-Jibal of our author], the eldest of the sons, proceeded 
to Ghaznin. and for some time he was treated with great distinction, but was 
subsequently guilty [or suspected ?] of some crime, and was put to death by 
Bahram Shah’s orders. 

Enmity now arose between Bahram and the sons of Al-Husain, and they 
began to attack each other’s territory, and several encounters took place between 
them [Fa§itj-i says they fought aliout Tigfn-abad as early as 521 ii., but this 
/nay be an error for 541 H.], and our author himself in his account of Sanjar’s 
reign, page 149, says that hostilities arose in that reign “ between the Sultans 
of Ghaznin and the Maliks of Qhur, and the latter were overcome,” and, 
subsequently, refers to the time when the territory of Ghfir came under the 
rule of ’Ala-iid-Din, IJLusain,” and, on the death of Al-Husain, their father [in 
545 H., according to Fa§iti-b but it must have 1 ')een five years earlier, at least], 
hostility, which hitherto had been concealed, was openly .shown by ’Ala-ucl- 
Din, Husain, and his brothers, and they rase against Bahram Shah ^ and he set 
out on an expedition against Ghaznin. accompanied by Saif-ud-Dfn, Surf, 
and Baha-ud-Din, Sam [’Ala’s full brothers]. They were opposed by Bahram 
Shah, who was defeated, and retired into Hind. 

Having obtained possession of Ghaznin, ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, left his 
brother, Surf, as ruler there, and returned to Ghur. [This event is said to 
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in order to take revenge for [the slaying of his brothers], 
Suljan Suri and the Malik-ul-Jibal, died on the way thither, 

have occirred in the fifth month of the year 543 H. [October, 1052 A.D.], and 
by Fa^ih'i in 542 n. [( )cto 1 )er, 1051 A.D.], but, as the father only died it i 
said in 545 n., both cannot be correct] the way hack his brother, Sam, 
died of inflammation of the brain [phrensy, according to some, a tumour, or 
small -pox, according to others]. 

in the following winter Hahram returned from Hind with a numerous army 
and several ele})hants, and appeared V>efure Surf came out with 

300 Giurrs and 1000 Turks, and endeavoured to reach Ghur, but tlie 

Ghuzz deserted to Hahram, and Suri was taken, paraded on a bullock through 
the city, and hung along with his Wazfr. This occurred in 543 it according 
to Fa?ih-i, but in 544 H, according to several other trustworthy authors. 
*Ala-ud-I)in, Husain, again marched to Ghaznin to avenge Surf, again took 
the city, j)lundcrctl, and fired it, then aViandoncd it, and returned to Firuz-koh, 
destroying all the buildings raised by the Mahnuuli family, on his way back. 
'I'his is said to have taken place in 547 n., but such cannot have been the case : 
it must have been towards the end of $44 II., or early in 545 H., at the latest. 
Alfi says in 547 of the Riblat ” \death of Mutiammad, not the Hijrah], 
which would make it as late as 558 n. ! 

Most of the authors from wliich the above is taken contend that ’Ala-ud- 
Dfn, Husain, was the first of the family who attained to inde]>endent sovereignty, 
that the dynasty consisted k){ five sovereigns, and continued for a period of 
.sixty-four years. It terminated in 607 H., so must have commenced in 543 u. 

^Ali, Jatrf, and ^'\la-ud-D^n, Husain, were defeated by Sultan Sanjar in 
545 II. [some say in 544 H.], but says in 547 H., just before he [Sanjar] 

marched against tlic Ghuzz, in 548 ii., whi^'h will be referred to farther on. 

Fanldvati says, and somewhat astonishing it is, that Husain, brother of Sam, 
was put to death by Hahram S hah's orders, and he [^usain] went to Sultan 
Sanjar and solicited aid, Sanjar assisted him with an army! and he then 
fought a battle with Hahram §hah, who was defeated and retreated into 
Hindustan. After this, the same author states— and the J«ami*-ut-Tawarikll 
agrees — that Husain ['Ala-iul-Din] left his brother Sam in charge of Ghazni 
and returned himself to Ghu**- He then agrees with the statements of other 
writers as to the hanging of 'Ala-ud-J)iii's brother, but says it was Sam [Baha- 
ud-Din], not Siiri, that Hahram Slxah took and hung after his return from 
Hindustan. ^lusain returned, made a general massacre, and devastated the 
place, and 70,000 persons were slain. On this Sultan Sanjar resolved to proceed 
against hinty and, in a battle, Husain was taken prisoner. For furtlier 
particulars regaixling this see page 357, and notes 2 and ^ page 358. 

The secoftd account is, that Husain [’Izz-ud-Din], the father of the seven 
sons, raised to the rulershiji of Ghur by MasMd-i-Karim, having died in 
545 H. [540 1!. ?] was succeeded by the most prominent of his sons, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, who rebelled against Hahmm Shah, marched against Ghaznin^ took 
it, during' Bahrdm^s absenccy and set his brother, Surf, upon the throne of the 
Mabmudi’s. Soon after Hahram returned, and hung Suri. The remainder 
of the account agrees pretty well with the fii'st. 

'Fhe third is, that Bahrain Shah was dead before ’Ala-ud-Din reached 
Gb^iznin the second time, and in this statement a number of the most trust- 
worthy authorities agree, and further that Khusrau §bah, his son, had succeeded 
just before Wla-ud- Din’s advance, and, on his approach, Sbiisrau Shah 
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at Kidan, Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n ascended the throne of the 
dominion of Gljur, and assembled the forces of Ghur, of 


abandoned Ghaznin and fled to lilhor [Bai^awi states that it happened in 
550 n. ; but this is the only authority for that date, which cannot l>e 
correct ; and if Surf, according to the other statement, was put to death in 
544 H., ’Ala-ud-Din would scarcely allow six years to elapse before avenging 
him]. On ’Ala-ud-Diivs departure, Khnsrau Sljah returmd to his deimtated 
and ruitud capital^ and lontinued there until the Gljuzz 'ihirks, who had 
defeated and made captive Siiljan Sanjar, Kh^isniu’s maternal great uncle, 
invaded Khurasan, and appeared before Ilirat, and from thence advanced 
towards Ghaznin. 

Sanjar had marched against tlie Qh uzz in 548 11. — some few authors say in 
547 II. — and was taken prisoner in the first month of the former year [March, 
1056 A. I).]; they had invested Ilirat in 549 u., and gave up the attempt early 
S 5 ^» appear to have advanced towards Gh aziun, and this must 

have been the year in which Khusrau Shah Jinaliy abandoned Gha/nin, and 
not that in which ’Ala-ud Din, Husain, devastated it. 

Some writers, who agree generally with this last account, say that Khusrau 
Sb ah had reigned about a year when ’Alanul- Din arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital, and that he [Khusrau §h ab] w^as taken, and confined 
within the walls of the citadel, and ^Ala-mbDIn set up his two nephews, 
^iyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, at Ghaznin. Most authors say Khusrau 
Shah died in 555 H., but others again state that his death look jilace in 544 if., 
and according to our author, who says he succeeded in 552 M., and reigned 
seven years, it would lie in 559 H. Sec note page 112. 

"J'he fourth account is, that, on the death of the father, ['Izz-ud-Dinj, 
Al-Husain, Saif-ud-l)iii, Suri, succeeded him, and that he seized upon 
Ghaznin, while his other brother, V\la-U(M>in, Husain, seized upon Gbilr. 
'I'his is said to have taken place in 543 u., and it is further said tliat, after 
Suri had been hanged, 13 aha*u(l-I)in, Silin, set out to avenge him, and died 
on the way [in 544 H,], 

The fifth account agrees pretty well with our author, and may have lieen 
|>artly copied from his work, although such a fact is not mentioned. It is to 
the effect, that Suri took Gh aznin to avenge the fieath of his lirothcr, Kutb- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, put to death by llahram Shah, and that, after Surf’s 
death along with his Wazir, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, and 
died on the road. ^Ala-ud-Din, Husain, followed, on which Jkihram ShMi 
fled, and the city was taken. The date of the first capture of GLhaznfn is said 
to have been 542 H., or 543 H. [Our author says that Baha-ud-Dfn, Sam, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Firuz-koh and Qhur, when Saif-ud-Din, Suri, 
his brother, set out on his expedition against Ghaznin, in 544 H.— the first 
date he gives in the whole Section — and tends to show that Gh aznin must 
have been taken in 543 u,] 

It is absurd to suppose that Qhaznin was taken by ’Ala-ud-Dfn in 550 H., 
and still more so to suppose that 547 of the Riblat could be the jiossiblc date ; 
and, although the exact date is not to be found in authors generally, it is quite 
clear that Saif-ud-Din, Suri, took it first in the fifth month of 543 ji. [middle 
of Octolier, 1051 A.i).]. Bahram returned in the depth of winter [probably in 
January, 1052 a.d.], and hung him. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, his brother, succeeded 
him as ruler of Ghur in 544 H., and died soon after, in the same year ; on which 
^\la-ud-Din, ^usain, who was not one to allow five or six. years to elapse^ at 
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the capital, F!ruz-koh, and of Gharjistan. and determined 
to march against Ghaznin. 

When Sultan Yamin-ud-Din*, Bahram Shah, became 
aware of this matter, and of his [’Ala-ud-Din’s] intention, 
he caused the troops of Ghaznin and of Hindustan to be 
got ready and organized, and led them from Ru]c|[aj‘ and 
Tigin-abad, in the district of Garmsir, towards Zamin-i- 
Dawar. As Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, with his forces, had 
[already] reached Zamin-i-Dawar, Sultan Bahram Shah 
despatched envoys to him, saying, “ Return again to Ghur, 
and in thy ancestral possession remain in quietness, for 
thou wilt not be able to resist my forces, for I bring 
elephants [along with me].” The envoys having delivered 
the message with which they were entrusted to Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-D!n, he replied, saying, “If thou bringest elephants®, I 
will bring the Kharmll ; but, God knows, indeed, thou fullest 
into error, that thou hast put my brothers to death, and I 
have not slain any person belonging to thee. But hast 
thou not heard what Almighty God says* ? — “ Whosoever is 

once marched atgainst Qhazniil, and took it towards the close of the same 
year, 544 H., the same in which Guztdah and a few others say Bahram died. 
What tends to prove all this is, that in 545 h. ’Ala-ud-Din was taken captive 
by Sultan Sanjar, a/Ur the former had sacked Ghaznin, and was detained 
in captivity some two years, during which time another ruler was set up in 
fillur, and ’AlB-ud*Din only obtained his release just before Sultan Sanjar set 
out on his unfortunate expedition against the Ghuzz, which was in 547 h., for 
Sanjar was defeated by them and taken prisoner, on the first day of the first 
month, Mutiarram, 548 H. [20th March, 1056 A.D.]. See also page 358, and 
notes * and *. 

’Ala-ud-Dln, l^usain, made no attempt to retain possession of Ghaznin. 
and be abandoned it, and retired into Gh flr, but destroyed every building 
pertaining to the Mabmudt sovereigns, on his way back. The reason why 
he abandoned it must have lieen his fear of Sultan Sanjar, or of Bahram’s or 
Kbusrau’s return, as the case may be, and of meeting a fate similar to his 
brother Surf’s. 

* In three copies of the text at this place he is called Yamin-ud-Z>nK/rt/5. 
In his account of Bahram Sigh’s reign our author styles him Mu’izz-ud*Din, 
Bahitm Sfiah, and says Khusrau gJiah’s title was Mu’ayyan-ud-Din. See 
pages 109 and ill, and note ^ 

* A small tract of country in the distriet of Bust. 

‘ The word J4 an elephant, is used in most copies of the text, but to make 
sense of the passage I have beeti obliged to make it a plural. The context 
shows there must have been mofe than one elephant. Some other authors 
have J«* jmt which certainly agrees better with and might be translated 
the eAief, head, or leader of the elephants, alluding to some famous war- 
elephant he may have had. 

* On the Qur’an’s authority only. It is ilather strange that in his account 
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slain unjustly, we have given his heir, or next of kin, power 
[to avenge him] ; but let him not exceed bounds in putting 
the slayer to death, because he likewise will be assisted 
and avenged^.” 

When the envoys returned, both armies were marshalled 
in ranks and made ready for the conflict. Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-D!n called unto him two Pahlawans [champions] of his 
own, who were the leaders of the army, and famous war- 
riors of the kingdom of G[iur, and both of them were 
named Kharmil. One was Kharmil-i-Sam. Husain, father 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Kharm!l ; and the other Khar- 
mil-i-Sam, Banji ; and both of them were famed in their 
day for their valour and prowess. He said unto them : — 
“ Bahram Shah has sent a message, saying, ‘ I bring ele- 
phants [against thee] and I have sent a reply, ‘ If thou 
bringest elephants, I bring the Kharmil.* This day it 
behoveth that each one of you champions should over- 
throw and bring an elephant to the ground.” They both 
kissed the ground and retired [to their posts] ; and, at a 
place which they call* Kotah-baz", the two armies came to 
an encounter. When the battle commenced, both these 
champions dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats 
of mail*, and entered the fight. When the elephants of 
Bahram Shah made a charge*, each of those champions 
attacked an elephant, and got beneath the armour of the 
animals, and, with their poniards, ripped open the bellies 
of the elephants. Kharmtl-i-Sam. Banjt, remained under 
his elephant, and it fell upon him, and he and the elephant 
perished together. Kharmil-i-Sam. Husain, brought his 

of Bahram Shah’s reign, pages 109 — ill, our author does not even mention 
Suri’s name, although he refers to ’Ala-ud-Dtn, ^usain, the brother, and the 
capture of Ghazniii. 

7 ^Cu’ran : S. 17, 35. 

^ One copy has Kunah[or Gunah]-wa2, and two copies have Kotah-baz-bab. 
This last ap|>ears incorrect, and bab seems merely baz repeated in error by the 
copyist. Katah-waz cannot be meant, although w and d are interchangeable ; 
Katah-w^ is much too far to the east. One copy has Goghah-i^nab. A place 
of this name, or Sih Go.sliahd-nab, has been mentioned at page 149, but this 
again is too far to the west. See also page 358. 

• The word u.sed signifies to fasten up or back. ** Thrmmng off their coats 
of vtaiV^ would scarcely have been likely at a time like this, and the text 
contains the word skirts” moreover. Sec Elliot, India, voL ii. page 287. 

^ Both the British Museum copies have, when the elephants of Bahr2,m 
Shah charged the elephants^ each of the champions,” &c. 
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elephant to the ground, and got away in safety, and 
mounted [has horse] again. 

When the battle was duly ordered, Suljan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
after he had arrayed himself in all his panoply, commanded 
that a surcoat of crimson-coloured satin should be brought 
to him, and he put it on over all his armour. His kinsfolk 
and his intimates inquired : — “ What device is this of the 
king’s, that he covers his armour with a crimson surcoat ?” 
He answered : — “ For this reason, that, in case my body 
should be wounded by arrow, lance, or sword, the redness 
of my blood, by means of the crimson surcoat, will not 
show upon my armour, so that the hearts of my followers 
may not become dejected.” The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The troops of ^ur have a method, in the practise of 
fighting on foot, of making a certain article of one fold of 
raw bullock-hide, over both sides of which they lay cotton, 
and over all draw figured coarse cotton cloth % after 
the form of a screen [or breast-work], and the name of 
that article of defence is kdrwah. When the foot-soldiers 
of G|iur plade this [screen] upon their shoulders, they are 
completely covered from head to foot by it ; and, when 
they close their ranks, they appear like unto a wall, and no 
missile or arms can take any effect on it, on account of the 
quantity of cotton with w'hich it is stuffed®. 

When the engagement was fairly begun, Daulat Shah, 
son of Bahram Shah, wuth a body of cavalry and an 

- Called karbas, 

* Cur author has described this instrument of defence tolerably well, but 
not exactly. The word kSj-wah is contained in l^us^to, and this mean.s of 
protection was used by .some of the Afghans in former times, before fire-arms 
came into use. The ka^wah was made from a raw bullock, cow, or buffalo 
hide stuffed with straw or hay [cotton would be too expensivx], and rolled 
along before troops on foot, when advancing, to defend them from the arrows 
of their opponents. In the battles between the Yusuf/.i and Dilazak tribes 
of Afghans, in the fifteenth century, of which before long I hope to be able to 
give an account, the Utman Klhel, one of the lesser and of the many still 
independent Afghan tribes [who never paid allegiance to Durranis or 
Barak zis] who accompanied the Yusufziswhen the latter first appeared east 
of the Khaibar Pass, on one occasion fonned the advance of the allied forces, 
and used these stuffed hides above described. They are said to have been very 
expert in their coastruction ; but I do not think this mode of fighting will be 
sufficient to prove that the Shuris were “ Patans,’* or Patans Ghurfs. Com- 
pare Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 287-8. See my Afghan Dictionary, second 
edition, p. 1151. London; 1867. 
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elephant^, made a charge. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din directed 
that the foot-soldiers should open their rank of kafwahs, 
in order to allow Daulat Shah to enter with his whole 
division. They opened their ranks accordingly. When 
Daulat Shah, with his body of horse and the elephant, 
entered, the infantry closed the breach in their ranks again, 
and completely surrounded that Prince on all sides ; and he, 
with the whole of that body of horse, were martyred, and 
the elephant was brought to the ground, and also killed. 

When the troops of Bahram Shah witnessed that disaster 
and slaughter, they fell into disorder and gave way. Sultan 
’Ala-ud-D!n followed in pursuit, from stage to stage, as far 
as a place which they call Josh-i-Ab-i-Garm [the jet of hot- 
water], near to Tigin-abad, where Sultan Bahram Shah 
faced about, and a second time prepared to renew the 
engagement ; and the whole of the forces then assembled 
under him again gave battle, but were defeated and put to 
the rout, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznin. Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din followed in fierce pursuit, so that Bahram Shah, 
for the third time, assembled the troops of Ghaznin. the 
men of the city, and a large levy of footmen, and gave 
battle for the third time ; but he was unable to overcome 
[the enemy], and was again defeated. ’Ala-ud-Din took the 
city of Ghaznin by storm, and, during seven nights and days, 
fired the place, and burnt it with obstinacy and wantonness*. 

The chronicler states that, during these seven days, the 
air, from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as 
night ; and those nights, from the flames raging in the 
burning city, were lighted up as light as day. During 
these seven days, likewise, rapine, plunder, suid igassacre 
were carried on with the utmost pertinacity and vindictive- 
ness. All the men that were found were killed, and the 
women and children were made captive. ’Ala-ud-Din 

^ One elephant only is mentioned, and it is not stated that Daulat Shah was 
mounted on it. It appears to have been intended to break the rank of 
kapwas with it. 

^ Our author him.self says that Saif-ud-Dtn, Suri, was the first of the 
brothers who came into contact with Bahram Shah, and 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, 
the last ; but he has so arranged his work that his account of Surf conies last 
'I'he reader will perhaps find it less perplexing if he should read the account 
of Surf, at Section XIX., first, then that of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, at page 341, 
and this notice of ’ Ala-ud*Din last. 
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commanded that the whole of the [remains of the] Mah- 
mudi Sultans should be exhumed from their graves and 
burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmud, the Qhazi, Sultan 
Mas’Cid, and Sultan Ibrahim*; and, during the whole of 
these seven days, 'Ala-ud-Din gave himself up to wine and 
carousal within the palaces of the Sultans of GJjaznin. 
During this time he gave directions so that the tomb of 
Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, and the mausoleum of the Malik- 
ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], were sought out, and 
coffins prepared ; and caused preparations to be made 
for putting his whole army into mourning^ When the 
eighth night came round, and the city had become entirely 
desolated and consumed, and its inhabitants massacred, 
Sukan 'Ala-ud-Din, on that night, improvised* several 
strophes eulogistic of himself, and gave them to the 
minstrels, with directions to sing them accompanied by 
their changs and chighanahs* before him ; and the lines, 
which are appropriate, are as follows : — 

^‘The world knoweth that I of the universe am king*. 

The lamp of the family of the ’Abbasfs am I. 

Husain, son of Husain, am I, 

Whose house\s sovereignty be ever enduring ! 

When on the bright bay steed of my dominion I sit. 

One, to me, will be both the heavens and the cartli. 

Death sports around the point of my spear : 

Hope follows [as goad] the dust of my troops^. 

1 sliould roam the world through, like unto Sikandar : 

I should in every city another sovereign place. 

1 was determined on this, that of the vagabonds of Gh aznfn 
1 would set a river of blood running like unto the Nil. 

But they are maudlin old dotards and infants, 

And my blooming fortune maketh intercession for them. 

Kor their own sakes I have granted them their lives, 

That the granting of their lives may of mine be the bond^.” 


^ Other writers state that the bones of the whole of the Ma^imudi sovereigns 
were exhumed and burnt, with the sole exception of those of .SulUn Matimud. 

^ The greater number of copies of the original leave out lire words y 
— mourning — entirely ; whilst the Botilcian MS., the K. A. S. MS,, and one 
of the Paris copies have food ! The other Paris copy has — fighting, 
making war, &c. I ! 

® He was gifted with a poetical genius. 

* The first is a kind of guitar, or harp, and the latter a kind of violin. 

* ’Ala*ud*Dta had evidently an exalted opinion of himself, or bad imbibed 
more strong drink than was good for him. 

2 Several other works which give this poem leave out these two lines. 

* As far as can be judged from all the exaggeration contained in these 
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He then commanded, saying, “I have spared the 
remainder of the people of ^azntn,” and he arose from 
the assembly, and went to the hot-bath ; and, on the eighth 
day of these proceedings, he got up at day-dawn, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the troops of Ghur, and the 
Maliks [chiefs], came to the mausoleum of his brothers. 
He then donned mourning garments, together with his 
whole army, and, for [another] seven nights and days, he 
remained at the mausoleum observing funeral ceremonies. 

During this period the whole Kur’an was read through 
several times, and alms were there distributed ; and the 
coffins of his brothers were placed on biers*, and he [’Ala- 
ud-Din] marched from Ghazntn towards the districts of 
Dawar and Bust. On reaching the city of Bust, he entirely 
destroyed the palaces and other edifices* of the Mahmud! 
dynasty, the like of which were not to be found in the 
regions of the world*; and the whole territory, which 
appertained to the Mahmud! sovereigns, he directed should 
be ravaged and desolated ^ 

He returned to Ghur, and, by his command, the corpses* 
of his brothers were deposited by the side of their ancestors. 
He had ordered that several Sayyids of Ghaznin should 
be seized, according to the law of retaliation, in the place 
of Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musaw!, who was Sultan Suri’s 
Wazir, and who, along with Sultan Suri, they had hung 
up from one of the arches* [of the bridge i*] of Ghaznin, 

boastful effusions of ’ Ala-ud-Dfn, Husain, he seems to have imagined that his 
own life might be lengthened in proportion to the lives he spared, after he liad 
caused almost the whole of the inhabitants of Qjiaznln to be massacred ! 

^ The word has other meanings besides ^^cradlcJ^ Elliot: India, 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

* Such as mosques, colleges, fortifications, &c. 

® Some ruins of those edifices still remain. An intelligent man, a native of 
Ifandahar, and an Afghan, says these ruias are of immense size and height, 
particularly one arch, which was standing some lew years since, said to have 
been one of the great mosque. There was also a stone bridge across the river 
litrmand, near this arch, called the Pttl-i-’Ashi^^an— the lx>vefs’ Bridged- 
remains of which may still be seen. 

7 The whole of the district of Zamin-i-Dawar, I presume. Thes territory of 
the Mahmud! sovereigns, even at that time, was of great extent, and Ghur 
formed only a very small portion of it. 

f The word used by our author signifies tombs, sepulchres, and the like, 
'^'hich, of course, would scarcely be interred. The coffins and their contents 
were interred. 

* The word used here is Ta^, signifying an arch, among other meanings, 
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and they were brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled 
with the earth ‘ of Ghaznin. and placed upon their backs, 
and [they were] brought along with him to Firuz-koh, the 
capital ; and, on reaching that city, the Sayyids were put 
to death, and their blood was mixed with the earth 
which had been brought from Ghaznin, and from it several 
towers® were erected on the hills of Firuz-koh, which 
towers, moreover, were still remaining up to this present 
time. The Almighty pardon him 1 
After he had wreaked such vengeance as this, and 
returned to the capital again, ’Ala-ud-D!n desired to 
devote himself to pleasure and revelry ; and he gathered 
around him minstrels and boon companions, betook himself 
to conviviality and carousal, and improvised lines which 
he directed the minstrels to sing, and accompany on their 
harps and violins*. These are the lines 

** I am [he] in who.se justice the world hath exultation ; 

And I am [he] through whose munificence the treasury suslaineth injustice. 
The finger of his hand, to his teeth, the enemy placeth^, 

When, to the string of the l)OW, 1 the thimble apply 


and it is also a proper name ; hut no mtrd si^mfying a hridge is used in any 
copy of the text collated^ but some other writers say it was the Ta^c Bridge -the 
bridge leading to TaV, in Zabulistan, proba1)ly. Another writer, however, 
says, Suri and his Wazfr were hung at the head of “the Bridge of Two 
Arches” — and this is probably correct. In his account of Suri, 
farther on, our author says it was the Bridge of One Arch, See the first of the 
Ghaznin dynasty, Section XIX. 

' Khak signifies earth, not “ <//>'/•” The context shows what this earth was 
intended for, but dirt would scarcely have answered for making mortar. 

* Another author states that it was the remainder of the people of Qhaznin — 
not Sayyids only— that ’Ala-ud-Din removed, and that they were laden with 
sacks of earth from that city, and on their arrival at Firuz-koh they were 
slaughtered, and a l)uilding was raised from the earth which was mixed with 
their blood. 'Ihe word used by our author signifies a tow^er, bastion, &c. The 
probability is that they were small towers, such as are raised for landmarks, 
and that the earth brought from Ghaznin,, mixed with the blood of the Sayyids, 
and amalgamated with the mortar, was used for these buildings, 

^ Mete again the idiom of the diflferent copies of the original varies 
so much that it would lead one to imagine that the work of our author must, 
originally, have l)€cn written in a different language. One set of copies has 
^ j h' \j whilst another set of copies has 

^ jand throughout the work the 

two sets agree word fur word almost The latter set is the least trustworthy. 

^ In token of astoni.shment. 

^ A sort of thimble used by archers to protect the left thumb from the bow- 
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When my hay steed Icap’d a square within the ranks, 

The adversary no longer knew ball from square®. 

When, out of hatred towards me, Bahram Shah^ Ixint the 1k)w, 

1 pluck’d, with my lance, the quiver from his waist. 

The support of my foe, although they w^ere all RSies [and] Ranahs, 

1 reduced, with my mace, to atoms, both Rae’s and Ranah’s heatl®. 

To draw forth vengesince by the sword, I have indeed taught 
The sovereigns of the time, and the kings of the age. 

Ah, ravishing Minstrel ! since I am released from war. 

Sing that strain indeed, and that melody enkindle. 

When fortune hath been grasp’d, it is not right to renounce 
The singers’ melody, nor the fire-worshippers’ pure wine.” 

Trustworthy persons have related after this wise, that, 
when Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of Kruz- 
koh, he ordered his nephews, Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhamnicid- 
i-Sam®, and Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Muhammad-i-Sfim, sor of 
Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, to be impris' ned, 
and they were confined in the fortress of Wajtristan*, and 
an allowance was fixed for their support. 

He [’Ala-ud-Din] also began to show a contumacious 
spirit towards Sultan Sanjar, and manifested open hostility 

® These two lines evidently refer to the game of Ciaugan, from which the 
lately introduced game of Pola is derived. The text of these lines varies con- 
sitlcral)ly in different copies of the original, but I have rendered the translation 
as close as possible ; still the meaning is not clear. Proixably horse and rider 
bore everything before them, and spread terror among the foe, and struck 
Bahram Shah >Alth amazement. 

7 From this line, if correctly quoted, it was Bahram Shah who encountered 
’Ala-ud-Din, Husain ; but other authors, as already noticed in note \ page 347, 
distinctly state that he was dead before the second expedition against Ghazinn ; 
but whether Bahram or Khusrau Shah — the measure would not be lost if 
“ JChusrau ” were substituted for Bahram — it would appear that Rajput and 
other Hindu jirinces and chiefs were in the Ghaznaw id army on this occasion. 
See account of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the second of the Ghazntn 
dynasty. In his account of Bahram Shah’s reign, pages 109 to lu, our 
author says that he returned to Ghazufn after ’Ala-ud-I)in, Husain, withdrew^ 
and died tliere. Those authors who contend that Bahram Sh illi had tlied a 
short time before ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, appeared before Gh azntn, state that it 
was his son, KJiusrau Shah, who left it on his apj^roach, and who returned to 
it after the dcfiarture of the Ghurians. and finally relinquished it on the 
advance of the Ghuzz Turks, in 548 or 549 n., after the defeat of Sultan 
Sanjar, and his falling a captive into their liands in that year, two years only 
i^cforc the death of ’Ala-ud-Din. 

® The word is used in all but one copy of the text, wdiich has 
signifying ‘*a ball,” and may even be the most aj)plicablc meaning after alb 

• Sam [Baha-ud-Din] was the name of the father only. 

* The fortress of Nae probably, which stronghold was used as a state prison 
by the Ghaznawid Sultans. 
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towards him*. What the Sultans of Shur Iiad stipulated 
for, and which used to reach the Sanjar! Court every year, 
such as arms and armour, rarities, and offerings, 'Ala-ud- 
Din withheld ; and matters reached such a pass, that 
Sultan Sanjar assembled a numerousarmy, and determined 
to march into the territory of Ghur. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din collected the forces of ^ur, and 
advanced to meet the Sultan as far as the limits of the 
town of Nab, between Firuz-koh and Hirat, in the valley 
of the Hariw-ar-Rud. There is water there, and a delight- 
ful and extensive plain’, which they call Sih-goshah-i-Nab ; 

* This seems to confirm the statement of Fa§it-i [note *, page 336], that 
^usain [Tzz-ud-Dln], son of Sam, ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Husain’s father, had also 
been made captive by Sultan Sanjar, some years before, and made tributary. 
Under the reign of Sanjar also, our author states, page 149, “The Maliks of 
Ghur and Suljans of the Jibal were all subject to Suljan Sanjar. It is probable 
that, as Sult.an Sanjar had dethroned Sultan Arsalan, and had set up Bahram 
Shah on the throne of Ghaznin, he [Sanjar] received, as lord-pararaonnt over 
Ghaznfn also, the tribute formerly paid by the chiefs of Ghur to the Sultans 
of the Maljmudl dynasty. When Bahram executed Saif-ud-Din, Surf, ’Ala- 
ud-Dln’s brother, Ac sent his head to his uncle, vSultan Sanjar. See also 
Fanakatf’s statement, para. lo to note page 348. 

• Two copies ’h«|ye| "There there is a delightful rtver and an extensive 
plain but of course' the Haiiw or Hart-rud, a** the river of HirSt is named, 
was there, and the extra river appears redundant. 

FafiiJj.i states that the battle took place before Aobah, near Hirat [Aobah is 
Pus* h to for “water”], and in this Jahan-Ara agrees, but the Tarikh-i-lbrahimi 
says it took place at Maran-zad, but both places are in the Hirat district, and 
not far from each other. 

In the year 544 u. [Fa§ih-i says as early as 542 H.], ’All, Jatrf, [called 
Cha trf by our author] who held the fief of Hirat, during Sultan Sanjar’s 
absence, had become disaffected towards the Sultan, in what way is not men- 
tioned, for but little is said about him in history. [See note ®, page 237.] 
He concerted with ’Ala-ud-Din, ^usain, “Malik of Ghur,” in this hostility, 
and Sanjar marched against them. They were defeated and overthrown in 
545 H. — some say in 544 li., and Fa§ih-i 547 H. — and ’Alt, Jatri, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
^usain, Ghuri. and the Malik-zadah, §hams.ud-Din, Muhammad [son of Faklir* 
ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, of Bamian, elder brother of ’Ala-ud-Dtn], were taken prisoners, 
the last by the hand of the Sipah-salar, Baranhagh. Orders were given to 
put ’Alt, Jatrf, to death at once, and ’Ala-ud-Dtn was thrown into prison; but 
§hams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, having obtained 50,000 dtnars from Bamtan, the 
sum demanded for his ransom, that sum was paid to Baranhagh, and he was 
set free. After some time, SulpLn Sanjar took compassion on ’Ala-ud-Din, 
set him at liberty, and made him one of his Imon companions. 

Fanakatf Aere relates the story respecting [’Ala-ud-Dtn] ^usain, which 
Fagih-t, and some others relate of his father, ^usain, already recorded in 
note ♦, page 336; but, although Fagih-t Irelates matters entirely different here 
respecting ’Alii-ud-Dtn, ^usain, and gives such circumstantial details, I still 
cannot but consider Kashid-ad-Dtn’s account correct notwithstanding, who, 
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and at that place an engagement took place between the 
two armies. Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, a day before the battle 
was fought, had directed so that the ground in rear of the 
forces of Ghur had been entirely laid under water ; and he 
had caused it to be proclaimed that the ground in the 
rear had become quite flooded, and that whoever should 
attempt to fly to the rear would get into the mud, and stick 
there. 

When the battle was arranged, and the two armies came 
in contact, a body of about 6000 Ghuzz, Turk, and Khali 
horse, which was stationed on the right of the army of 
Ghur. deserted, and went over to Sultan Sanjar, and sub- 
mitted to him, and the troops of Ghur were defeated and 
overthrown. The whole of the Amirs and warriors, and 


however, styles both of them Husain, without giving their titles. The anecdote 
is much the same in both authors. 

Fasi^i-! says, ‘‘When Husain [Tzz-ud.Din, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was taken prisoner, [the Sultan commanded that he should be put 
to death, Vnit, at the intercession of Shaildl A^imad [the Imam-i-Rabbani of 
Rashid-ud-Din], Ghazzalf. he was spared, and set at liberty. This was in the 
year 54$ H. For two years he used to light the fires of the cooks of the Sultanas 
army [our author would scorn to relate thi.s, as it did not tend to the glorifica- 
tion of his patrons], until one day, the Amir [commander] of the troops of 
Khurasan. Tmad-ud-Daulah, l^imaj, chanced to meet with Fanakatt 

says, for two years [’Ala-ud-Din] Husain wandered about the bazars of Sanjar^s 
camp [or capital] as a mendicant, when one day as Kimfij was passing the shop 
of a cook he noticed Husain, who was attending the fire and watching the 
cook’s pot. 

Kimaj took compassion on Hirsain and made known his case to the Sultan, 
who directed that he should be l)rought to his presence. When admitted, he 
kissed the ground before the Sultan, who said to him : — “ I understand thou 
hast neither wealth nor effects left unto thee. Hast thou no sense of cleanliness 
left thee either?*’ [Rasiid-ud-Din says, “ Hast thou not the means and power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?*’] Husain replied : — “ In the days when 
this head was mine own head I had the good fortune to be attended by a 
thousand servants, but, now that it belongs to thee, thou keepest it thus 
wretched and abject.” The Suljan was touched ; he pardoned him, treated 
him with honour, and sent him back to his native country attended by 
a large retinue ; and to the end of his days Husain paid obedience to that 
monarch. 

’Ala-ud-I)fn, ^usain, was restored to the sovereignty of Ghur in 547 h., 
just before Sultan Sanjar moved against the Qh^zz. He was defeated and 
made captive in the first month of 548 H., and, when released in 551 h., no 
power was left to him. *Ala-ud-Dfn dM a month before Sanjar's release. 
Several authors mention Sanjar’s having bestowed a casket of gems, one night 
at a convivial meeting, upon ’Ala-ud-Dm, Husain, but treasure, flocks, and 
herds are not referred to. See page 238, and note 
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distinguished men of the Ghurian army, got entangled in 
that swampy ground and morass. Some of them obtained 
martyrdom, and some were made captive, and Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din himself was taken prisoner. 

Sultan Sanjar commanded that he should be put in con- 
finement, and they brought gyves of iron to place on his 
legs. He urged that it was requisite they should make a 
representation [from him] to the Sultan, saying: — “Do unto 
me as I intended to have done unto thee, for I obtained 
gyves of gold, in order that, thereby, reverence for thy 
sovereignty might be so much the more preserved.” When 
this request was made known, those identical gyves were 
called for, and, when they were obtained, those very same 
gyves were placed upon ’Ala-ud-Din’s legs, and they 
mounted him upon a camel, and Sultan Sanjar returned * 
[to his own territory]. 

As the report of Ala-ud-Din’s wittiness of temperament, 
and quickness of intellect, was much talked about at that 
period, and had become famous, and Sultan Sanjar had 
heard a great deal about it, either the next day, or a few 
days after, he sent for him, treated him witii honour, and 
set him at liberty [from his gyves]. A salver of precious 
gems had been placed near the inasnad of the imperial 
throne, and that was bestowed upon 'Ala-ud-Din, who arose 
and made his obeisance, and spoke these lines, befitting 
the circumstance. The following is the quatrain : — 

“In the rank of battle the Shah took me, but did not kill, 
Notwithstanding, of a verity, 1 was full worthy of being slain. 

A casket of precious gems he bestow’d upon me : 

In such wise his mercy [was], and his bounty such^.” 


Sultan Sanjar made him one of his associates and boon 
companions, and there was no pleasure-party without the 
presence of Ala-ud-Din, until one day, during a banquet, 
the sight of Ala-ud-Din fell upon the sole of Sultan San- 
jar’s foot, who, seated on his throne, had extended one of 
his legs, upon the sole of the foot of which there was a 
large mole. He arose, kissed the mole, and improvised 
the following lines : — 


* Some other authoi-s quote these lines diflferently, particularly the two last. 
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“ Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem*, 

And [this], the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head.” 

This anecdote has been already related in the account of 
Sultan Sanjar’s reign. The latter gave him back again 
the throne of Ghur*. and he commanded that stores, 
treasure, all his herds of horses and camels and cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, his own personal property, should be made 
over to ’Ala-ud-Din ; and Sultan Sanjar said : — “ ’Ala- 
ud-Din, thou art in the condition of a brother to me. 
Return, and take all these things — cattle and treasure — 
along with thee, and remove them to the country of Ghur. 
If the divine decree should in such wise will, that this 
host of Ghuzz should be overcome, and we should 
obtain the victory, when these things .shall be demanded 
of thee, send them back to me ; but otherwise, if it should 
turn out that mytlominion shall have come to an end, 
and the thread of the empire's regularity .shall have been 
severed, it is far better that these things .should remain 
with thee than that they should fall into the hands of the 
Ghuzz V’ 

During this period of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din’s absence* 
from the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, a number of the 
Amirs, Maliks, and the great men and judges of the Jibfil 
[mountain tracts] and of the territory of Ghur, had agreed 
together to bring Malik Nagir-ud-I)!n, Husain®, son of 
Muhammad, of Madin, who was the brother’s son of ’Ala- 
ud-Din, and place him upon the throne of Firuz-koh. A 
body of disobedient persons of the territory of Kashi', who 
excel all the rest of the people of Ghur in arrogance and 
obstinacy, had committed great violence, and by their 
turbulence and clamour, under pretence of grants, gifts, 

* The first line liere is slightly different in some few copies, and varies a 
little from whai was given at page 150, and reads, Verily the dust of thy 
steed's hoof 19 , my diadem,” but the rest agiees with the former version. Other 
authors quote the line as given in the text al>ove, 

® The Tarlldl-i-Ibrahimi says ‘‘both Ghur and Ghazntn.” 

^ Another author says that Sultan Sanjar bestowed a standard and kettle 
drums upon ^\la-ud-I)in , and restored him to the rulership of Ghur. 

® Captivity did not sound wxll in Minhaj-i-Saraj’s ears apparently, 

® Some have IHbisan. 

^ This word is written “ Kasi ” in several copies. 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din came towards Ghur from 
lOlurasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con- 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Ku§hks [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand ^§rs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec- 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kashi territory and other mountain tracts, he [’Ala-ud-Din] 
returned to the capital Firuz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Na§ir-ud-Din-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
arrived at Firuz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 
the districts of Bamian and Tukharistan*, and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jarum, and Bust also; and, of Khura- 
sun, took the fortress of Tulak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hirat, after a period of six 
years*. 

There was a poet within the fortress of Tulak, whom 
they called by the name of ’Umr-i-Saraj ; and, when hosti- 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tulak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in : — 

“ Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down, 

Thy object is Tulak : lo ! there is Tfilak.” 

In their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
called “ Wurlak-Fulak^.” “ The mercy of God be upon 
them !” 

- See the Jukilhristan dynasty farther on. 

According to this statement, ’Ala -ud -Din must have been investing this 
place during the whole of his reign, for he only ruled six years. 

* These words vary in most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
have as above written. Some have “ Urlak-Fiilak,” “ Warlak-Tulak,” and 
“ Wurkal-Tukal.” 'Hie words are xmintelligible, and are certainly not 
Pus’hto. 
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From that place ’Ala-ud-D!n turned his face to the 
conquest of Gharjistan ; and took to wife the lady Hur 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the Shar. Shah [by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Shar. son of Ard^tr, one of the 
Maliks of Gharjistan*; and the valley of the Murgliab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekji* [or Sabegji], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years’ ; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con- 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din’s life, Mula- 
bidah emissaries came to him from Alamut'*, and he 
treated them with great reverence ; and in every place 
in Ghur they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamut had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Ghur [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became defilement which 
adhered to the train of the ’Ala-i robe of sovei cignty . Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren*. The Almighty forgive him ! 

* See note page 341. 

® The name of this place is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 
written above but other copies have 
and Of Ghur we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 

who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to the outbreak in 1841, although 
they did gain a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. 

7 See note preceding page. 

* Alamut, from and — the eagle’s [not vulture’.s] nest — the name 
of the stronghold of Hasan^i-Sabbah, the Shaykh-ubjibal, or llie Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assassins, as the chief f>r thi.s sect used to 
be called. The person here referred to, however, is MUIjfAMMAI), son of 
BUZURG-UMID, the third of the Alamullahs, who died in 557 H. In 
Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 289-90, he is turned into ‘‘the MulAhi-datu-1- 
maut” ! See page 365, and note 

’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, died at Hirat in 551 H., the same year in which 
Sultan Sanjar escaped from the Gbuzz, and Itsiz, Khwarazm SJiah, died, 
according to Fasih-i, Lubb-ut-Tawartkh, Habjb-us-Siyar, IJaft-lVlnn, 
Mir’at*i-Jahan Numa, and several others, but, according to Jahan Ara and 
Muntakhiib-ul-TawariMl, in 556 H., but this is incorrect. Jannabf says in 
566 H. ! Our author, although brought up in the residence of his niece, and 
the glorifier of all things Ghtirian, appears neither to have known the 
year of ’Ala*ud-Din’s death nor the extent of his reign. He reigned six 
years. 

^ How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
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XV. MALIK NA§IR.UD.DiN, AL-HUSAIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD, 

MAUINI. 

When Sulpn ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was made captive 
in the engagement with Sul|an Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 
territories of QiQr and the Jibal [mountain tracts] became 
weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Ghur began to .show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com- 
menced carrying on strife and ho.stility one against the 
other. 

A party of the great Amirs who .still remained [for a 
great number had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sultan Sanjar] brought Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madini, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Firuz-koh The treasures of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, and the treasures of his .son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession ; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro- 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean person.s, and seized 
upon the dominions of Ghur. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi country. 

This Malik, Na§ir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the haram of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and respect from the presence of Sultan San- 
jar, set out towards the dominions of Ghur, and reached the 
hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex- 
alted banners was brought to Ftruz-koh, terror, and fright, 
and the fear of retribution, thrcAV all hearts into dread. 

A party, who were loyally devoted to the ’Ala-i dynasty, 
secretly instigated and incited those slave girls of ’Ala-ud- 
Din’s Aaram, who had been taken into Malik Na§ir-ud- 
Din’s Aaram, so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 

to State here ; but we shall find that he had two at least, both of whom 
succeeded to the sovereignty 

' lie is not mentioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
\M:i*ud“Din, Husain, to his son ; but there is no doubt about Na§ir-ud-Din, 
llusauif having seiiced the sovereignty and held it during the former^s captivity* 
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a time when Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face, 
and, with all their force, held down the four corners of the 
pillow until they suffocated him, and he died. 


XVI. SULTAN* SAIF-UD-DiN. MUHAMMAD, SON OF SULTAN 
’ALA-UU.DIN, AL-HUSAIN. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, with the concur- 
rence of the whole of the Maliks, Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghur, ascended the throne of Firuz-koh. 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the cherisher of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islam. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppre.ssion, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti- 
tution should be made ; and he carried out his purpose 
according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
[heretic] of Alamut [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the 
vanities of heresy and schi.sm, he directed should be brought 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Ghur. slaughter of all heretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Ghur, which was a mine of religion and ortho- 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of Karamitah* 
depravity by the sw'ord. By this orthodox war upon in- 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghur and of the territory of the Jibal ; and the 

* Styled Malik by several authors. 

* Our author makes no difference between Mulahidahs and ]Karamitahs, 
but they arc different sects. See Sale, ][^U^KAN, Preliminary Discourse, 
pages 130-31. 
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whole of them bound the girdle of his service round their 
loins, and placed the collar of obedience to him about the 
neck of sincerity. 

One of the proofs of his equity, and of the goodness of 
his rule, was this, that he gave orders for the release from 
the fortress of Wajfristan of both his uncle’s sons, Ghiyas- 
ud-Dtn, Muliammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
sons of Sam, and he cherished and caressed them, and 
allowed them perfect liberty of action. 

During his reign people, both comers and goers, enjoyed 
plenty, repose, and security beyond compute ; but that 
youthful monarch of excellent di.sposition had but a short 
life, and his reign only extended to the space of one year 
and little more. The mercy of God be upon him ! 

The cause of his loss of life was this : — One day, seated 
in his pavilion, he was discharging arrows at a butt ; and 
the Amtrs of Ghur had been directed to be present, and 
were in attendance. The Sipah-salar [commander of the 
troops], War-mesh, son of Shis, who was the brother of 
Abu-l-’Abbas, son of Shis, and the brother of Suliman, .son 
of SJiig, was also in attendance on him. It was the custom 
with the Amirs of Ghur, and the Maliks of the Jibal, at 
that period, that upon whomsoever they would confer 
honour, him they should present with a golden gauntlet 
studded with jewels, after the same manner as, in these 
days, they bestow a girdle ; and on the hand[s] of this 
commander, War-mesh, son of Shis, were two gem-studded 
gauntlets ^ which Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, Madini, 
had honoured him with ; and both those gauntlets w£re 
from the treasury of Sultan Saif-ud-Din’s own haram. 
When he perceived those two gauntlets belonging to his 
own haram upon the hand of War- mesh, the honour of 
manhood, and the dignity of sovereignty, began to flame 
up within his heart, and the fire of wrath burst forth, and 
he .said: — “ Run, War-mesh, and bring back my arrow from 
the butt.” When War-mesh turned his face towards the 

* The won! used is a glove or gauntlet ; a bracelet Ptay have 

been what our author intended, as it is difficult, I should imagine, to wear /rw 
gauntlets on me hand, but he says “ on the hand,” not the Aanefs. The word 
for bracelet, however, is Other writers say, a bracelet, which Na?ir- 

ud.nin, ^us.ain, had taken from one of ’Ala-ud-Din's wives, and presented to 
War-mesh. It is the father’s ^ram at iwge 364. 
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butt, in order to carry out this command, and his back 
was turned towards the Sultan, he, Sul|an Saif-ud-Din, 
fitted a broad steel-headed arrow* to his bow, and drew 
the bow-string to his ear, and discharged the arrow with 
such force into the back of War-mesh, that the feathers of 
the arrow passed out through his breast, and he fell down 
dead on the spot®. 

As the empire of the Sanjari dynasty had come to an 
end, the Amirs of the tribe of Ghuzz had acquired power, 
and had taken possession of the different parts of the 
territory of Khurasan, and their violence and depredations 
had extended in all directions ; and the disquietude and 
affliction consequent upon these depredations used to reach 
the frontier districts of the kingdom of Ghur, and the 
borders of the hill tracts of Gharjistan. 

When Sultan Saif-ud-Din brought the dominions of his 
father under his jurisdiction, he assembled his forces, and 
set out for the purpose of restraining tho aggressions of 
the Ghuzz, and reached the confines of Gharjistan, and the 
district of Mad!n^ From thence he advanced to Rud- 
bar® of Marw, and passed beyond Dajzak, which is a large 
city [town and came to a battle with the Gh uzz. 

The Sipah-sillar, Abu-1-’ Abbas, son of Shis, who was 
the champion of Ghur, of the family of the ^isanis, and 
who nourished revenge in his heart on account of War-mesh, 
son of Shis [his own brother], and waited his opportunity, 
on the day of the encounter with the Ghuzz. came behind 
the back of the Sultan, Saif-ud-Din, and thrust his spear 
into his side, and hurled him from his horse, and exclaimed 
[at the same time], “ Men are not killed with their faces 
to the butt, as thou didst kill my brother, otherwise they 
[themselves] get killed at such a place as this^” 


* The arrow-head called bel-ak^ formed in the shape of a shovel ; hence its 
name — a little shovel It is also called the “huntsman’s arrow-head,” and a 
double-pointed arrow-head also. 

® The “meek, conciliating, and pious” youth did not hesitate to shoot an 
enemy in the hack ! 

7 Some copies of the text have Farus, which is sometimes written Ifadus, 
instead of Madin. See page 374, and note 

® Rud-bar also means “a river in a valley,” but here refers to a place 
called, 

^ Some writers mention that he was “ killed in l)att!c with the Ghuzz of 
that it happened in 558 H. ; but he is said to have reigned some- 
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When the Sultan fell, the troops of Ghur were defeated 
and routed, and they likewise left the [wounded] Sultan on 
the field. A Ghuzz [soldier] came upon him, and, as yet, 
the Sultan was still alive. The Ghuzz, when he noticed 
the princely vest and girdle, was desirous of despoiling 
him of them. The fastening of the Sultan’s girdle would 
not come open quickly, on which the Ghuzz applied his 
knife to the fastening, and divided it. The point of the 
knife entered the stomach of Sultan Saif-ud-Din with force, 
and from that wound he obtained martyrdom. 


XVII. .SUI.TA.X »-UI..A’ZAM, GHTYAS.UD-DU.N VA WA UD-DIN, 
AI$ 0 -L-FATH, MUIIAMMAD, SON OF BAH A-UIKDIN, SAM, 
K.ASlM.I-AMiR.UF-MUMINiN^. 

Trustworthy persons have stated, after the following 
manner, that .Sultan Ghiya.s-ud-Uin, and his brother, 
Sultiin Mu'izz-ud-Din, were both born of one mother; and 
that Ghiyas-ud-Din was the elder of Mu’izz-ud-Din by 
three years and a little more. Their mother was the 
daughter of Malik Badr-ud-Din, Kidan'i, both of the lineage 
of Hanji, son of Naharan, and also of the seed of the 
Shansabanl.s. The Malikah, their mother, used to call 
Ghiyas-ud-Din [by the name of] Habashi ; and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Zangi*; but, originally, the august name of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din was Muhammad, and the name of Mu’izz-ud-Din was 

thlnj^lcss tlian two years, and, in this ca.se, if his father died in 551 H., there 
are three or four years unaccounted for, and, if the former date is correct, ’Ala 
must have died in 55^ *^0 must have reigned about serrn years ; 

hut, as our author says that Ghiyiig-ud-Din, Avho .succeeded him, died in 
599 II., after a reign of forty-three years, Saif-ud-.l )in, ’Ala’s son, must have 
been killed in 556 H. Some other authors, however, say Ghiyas-ud-Dtu 
only reigncil forty-one years, which would make 558 ii. as the year of Saif-ud- 
Din's death correct. The Mir at-i-Jahan Numa says that his father died in 
551 H., and Saif-ud-Din reigned one year and a half, and by some accounts 
.seven years, and that he was killed in a battle with the Giiuz of Balkh. In 
all probability he was killed in 558 H. 

' Styled Malik” by many authors, like the whole dynasty. 

* The legendary etymology of this assun>ed title has already been given at 
3^5; its real meaning was, probably, co-sharer, or the like, from 
a share, portion, &c. See also page 316, and note 
^ Why their mother called them by these **pet”name.s docs not appear. 
Wc must suppose that they were both very dark indeed, as both words signify 
Abyssinian, Ethiop, negro, &c. 
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also Muhammad. In the dialect of Ghur they call Mulham- 
mad, Ahmad \ 

When Malik Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died within the limits 
of Kidan, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, ascended the 
throne of Firuz-koh, he commanded that his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din, .should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Wajiristan®, and fixed but a small 
allowance for the supply of their wants*. When Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, Sultan Saif-ud-Din 
directed that they .should be relea.sed from that fortress, 
and he allowed them entire liberty of action. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din took up his residence at the Court of Firuz-koh in 
amity with Sultan Saif-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, his 
brother, proceeded to Bamian to the presence of his pater- 
nal uncle, Malik Fa kh r-ud-Din. Mas’ud. 

Qiiyas-ud-Din accompanied Sultan Saif-ud-Din, serving 
along with the army, on the expedition against the Gh uzz 
tribe ; but he had, however, but a small following through 
want of means and scantine.ss of resources ; but every one, 
among the old servants of his father and of his mother, 
used clandestinely to afford him some little help. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din continued always in the service of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din up to the time when the heavenly decree 
arrived, and SultSn Saif-ud-Din was removed from the 
throne of life imperial to the bier of premature death' ; 
and the army of Ghur, discomfited, came out of the district 
of Rud-bar and the borders of Dajzak towards Gharjistan 
by way of Asir Darah and La-wir [or Lu-ir .^], and passed 
beyond Afshin, which was the capital of the Shars of 
Gharjistan ; and, when they reached the town of Wada- 
wajzd*, the Sipah-salar, Abu-1-’ Abbas, son of Shis, who 

^ See note page 313. 

• A few authors have slated that the two brcHher.s were placed in charge of 
Ghaznin [not a province of Ghhi*] by their uncle, ’Ala-ud-Din, Himin, but 
such is not correct, and our author’s statements here and at ]>ages 357 and 366 
arc quite correct, and are confirmed by many authors of undonbtcci authority. 
Sec also Thomas : The Pathan Kings of Dkiiij, page 10. 

• See paragraph 14, note 2, page 347. 

7 For shooting the greatest of his chiefs in the back, in a cowardly manner, 
in a fit of jealousy. 

• The text here in all the copie.s is more or less exceedingly defective, and 
it would be almost impossible to make anything of this passage without col- 
lating the numlx^r of copies I have seen. As it is there is some <loubt about 
two or three of the proper names. Some copies have Abar [y’] and Asir 
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had unhorsed Suljan Saif-ud-D!n with his spear, there 
presented himself in the presence of Ghiyag-ud-Din ; and 
such of the most powerful and illustrious personages, and 
the Amirs and Maliks of the troops of Ghur and Gharjistan 
as were present, he assembled and brought together, 
and they all gave their allegiance to the sovereignty and 
dominion of Ghiyas-ud-Din, and they raised him to the 
throne, and congratulated him on his accession to the 
supreme power. Command was given to erect a castle 
there [where this occurred], and up to this time, wherein 
the calamity of the infidel Mughals arose, that town and 
castle was inhabited. From thence they conducted him to 
the city of Firuz-koh, and, when they reached the city, 
they placed Ghiyas-ud-Din on the throne. 

Freviously to this, his title was Shams-ud-Dtn ; and his 
brother’s, Shihab-ud-Dtn ; but, after he had been on the 
throne some time, his own title was changed to Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, after the successes in Khurasan, 
his brother Malik Shihab-ud-Din’s title became Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din*. 

When his brother, Mu’Izz-ud-Din*, became cognizant 
of his brother C^iyas-ud-Din’s situation, he jirocccded to 
the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
and asked his permission, and came to Firuz-koh, and 
he was invested with tlie office of Sar-i-Jandar [or 
chief armour-bearer], and he used to be alwa) s in attend- 
ance on his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The territory 
of IstialT and Kajuran were entrusted to his charge. 

I ,J| for Asir [ aiul Wais^awarcl for Watirxwajyxl Some 

copies may be read any way, and have no diacritical points, 'i'hc name of 
the capital of Giiarjistan, which is also called Gh archistan, is also written in 
various ways, and, in some copies, is unintelligible ; but the above reading is 
coulirmed by Vahi-f, who gives a detailed account of the Sh ars ; but Fasih-i 
calls the towm Afsht^ah. Ibn-Hu^al says, the two [chief] towns of Ghar> 
jistan are not and fi^st is evidently an error of the 

copyist for and so confirms Yiifa-rs statement. 

^ Several years after his Vnother’s accession. Modern writers of Indian 
history generally, and European writers, English in particular, put the cart 
belbrc tiro horse in this respect, but the latest version of his name, in this way, 
occurs in TriK Student’s Manual of Indian History, where he 
appears as Shii/ia(> ovd Deen^ Makmood Ghaory^^! §ljihab has a meaning, 
but Shahab ” none ; moreover his name was not Mahmud. 

' The writer does not mean that he was then Mu’iAZ-ud-Din, but subsequently. 

” Written by some other authors, Istiya. It is the name of a small district 
and range of hills Iretwecn Ghazntn and Hirat. 
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When the [Sultan’s] pavilion was brought out of the 
city of Firuz-koh, and conveyed towards ^ur*, the con- 
tumacious of Ghur began to manifest opposition. The 
Sipah-salar, Abu-l-’Abbas, son of Shis, who had raised 
him to the throne, possessed great authority and influence, 
and the refractory of Ghur used to shelter themselves 
under his protection. Both the brothers continued to 
nourish revenge in their hearts against him [Abu-l-’Abbas], 
on account of his having killed their cousin, Sultan Saif-ud- 
Din, and they both concerted a design [against him]. It 
was determined between them, that one of their own imme- 
diate Turkish followers should carry it out [in the following 
manner] : — When Abu-l-’Abbas should enter the audience- 
hall, and should stand up in the assembly to make his 
obeisance, and Sultan Mif izz-ud-Din should raise his hand 
to his cap*, the Turk should strike off Abu-l-’Abbas’ head; 
and such was done. 

After Abu-l-’Abbas had been put to death, Ghiyas-ud- 
Din acquired strength, and the grandeur of the realm 
increased. The uncle of the brothers, Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud, of Bamian, being the eldest of the seven 
Sultan brothers®, and there being neither one of them 
remaining [but himself], he became ambitious of acquiring 
the territory of Ghur and the throne of F'iruz-koh. Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj [a noble] of the Sanjari dyna.sty, who 
was Malik [ruler] of Balkh, he .sought aid from, and 
despatched envoys to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz*, of Hirat, 
and asked assistance from him also. Subsequently, the 

^ From the manner in which our author here expresses lhmseir[and the 
sentence is the same in all the copies collated], Ghur must have l)een llie 
name of a town as well as of the whole country. From many of his expres- 
sions, however, in other places, Firuz-koh wtmkl .seem to refer to one district 
or territory, Gh ur to another, and the Jihal to a third. 

^ The word here used sij^nifies not a cap exactly, hut a head-dress made fr(un 
the fur or skin of an animal, of cloth or other texture, or of cloth of gold , and 
the like, made into a head-dres.s, a tiara, diadem, tS:c., but not a turban. 
Ghiyas-ud-I)fn, the elder brother, engaged Abu-l-bAidias in c<»nversation, 
whilst the other brother gave the sign for his assassination. Al)u-b^Abbas 
appears to have suspected treachery, for he had half drawn his dagger from 
its sheath when he was cut down, 'fhis is a .specimen of the noble cjualities of 
those amiable and pious sovereigns of our author, and is rjuite in keeping with 
their treachery, or at least with Mu’izz-ud-DIn’s tow^ards Khusrau Malik. Sec 
note pages 1 12-13. 

^ They wxrc not all styled “ Sultan/’ even by his own account. 

* I-yal-duz of others. 
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troops of BAmtan and the forces of Balkh and of Hirat 
advanced from different directions towards Firuz-koh. 

Malik FaJdir-ud-Din, Masud, of Bamtan, being the 
uncle of the Sultans, and there being a great number of 
the Amirs of Gbur in his service, and he claiming the ter- 
ritory of Ghur by right of heritage, set out at first, and 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj, the Amir [ruler] of Balkh, 
began to follow after him, at the distance of some leagues, 
by the route of Upper Gharjistan, while Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, marched to h'lruz-koh with his army from Hirat, 
it being the nearest route by way of the Hariw-ar-Rud \ or 
valley of the Hart river. 

Sultan Gh iyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Dtn came out of 
F'iruz-koh, and proceeded to a place which is called Ragh- 
i-Zarir* [the Zarir plain] and the forces of Ghur there 
assembled around them. Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of ffirat, 
used the utmo.st expedition, being ambitious of this, that 
perhaps the capture of Ftruz-koh and the destruction of 
the Ghurian army might be achieved by him. 

When he arrived near to the position of the Gh urian 
forces, and both armies confronted each other, and prepa- 
rations were being made for coming to action, so that only 
about the distance of half-a-league intervened between 
them, and the ranks of either army could be seen by the 
other, two Ghurian warriors from the midst of the army 
formed a compact, and came to the front of the [mar- 
shalled] ranks, and presented themselves before the Sultan, 
dismounted from their horses, and, bowing their faces to 
the ground, said, “ We two your servants will disperse the 
army of Hirat;” so by command they mounted, and, 
rousing both their horses, they drew their swords, and, like 
the fierce blast, and the flying cloud, they approached 
towards the ranks of the Turks of Hirat, crying out, “ Where 
is Malik Yal-duz .> We seek Malik Yal-duz !” 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was standing beneath his 
canopy, and his troops all pointed towards him, so that 
those Ghurian warriors knew which was Yal-duz ; and both 

* This clause of the sentence is only contained in the best copies of the text. 

* In some copies “ Ragh-i-Zar/’ which is much the same^ sar signifying 

golden or yellow, and Zarir the name of a grass yielding a yellow dye. One 
old copy has which signifies pure. 
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of them like hungry lions and rampant elephants fell upon 
YaUduz, and brought him from his horse to the ground by 
the wounds inflicted by their swords. When the troops of 
Hirat beheld this heroism, boldness, and intrepidity, they 
gave way and took to flight. As Almighty God had 
brought those two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Dtn and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, beneath the .shadow of His kindnes.s, He made such 
a victory and triumph as this a miracle of theirs*. 

The next day a body of horse \ lightly equipped and 
ruthles.s, was nominated to proceed against the force of 
Kimaj of Balkh. They fell upon his army unawares, put 
it to flight, took Kimaj, and slew him, and brought his 
head to the presence of the Sultans together with his 
standard. Then the head of Kimaj was placed in a bag, 
and entrusted to a horseman’s charge, and they .sent him to 
meet their uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. The latter 
had arrived near at hand ; and, when they [the Sultans] 
had despatched the head of Kimaj, they put their forces 
in motion to follow, and pushed on towards their uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 

When that horseman brought the head of Kimaj to the 
pre.sence of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din he determined upon re- 
turning, and made his troops mount ; and, by the time they 
had become ready prepared to begin their retreat, the two 
Sultans had come up [with their forces] and had occupied 
all the parts around. On reaching the place where their 
uncle was, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din at 
once dismounted from their horses, and proceeded to 
receive him, and paid him great attention and considera- 
tion, and said, “ It is ncce.ssary that your lordship .should 
return and they conducted him to their camp and .seated 

® This “miracle^' i.s not itientioned by other authors, with the exception of 
a very few who copy from our author. The Rau?at-u?-Safa says that the 
brothers despatched two l>ofiics of troops to oppose the advance of two of the 
confederate.s, the ruler of Hirat, whose name is not given, an< i Fi'Huj ..f n.llkh ; 
and that the Gljfirian forces .slew t>oth of them, and returned triinnjihant to the 
presence of Gh'yas-iid-Din, who despatched the head of the son of I^iniaj of 
Balkh to his uncle, who repented of his ex]»cdition, and sought to retire. 
Troops had l>een despatched, however, to surround him, and tlie brothers 
followed ; and, when they found Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, their uncle, had been 
intercepted, they went to him. Then follow^s much copied almost word for 
word from our author. 

* Three copies of tlie text have ‘^several thousand horse,” &c. 
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him on a throne, and both those sovereigns® stood up 
before him with their hands stuck in their girdles [in token 
of servitude]. From this Malik Fakhr-ud-Din became 
filled with .shame and compunction, and, overcome with 
humiliation, he spoke to them some words of rebuke, arose, 
and .said, “ You mock me ! ” They mollified him by many 
apologies and excuse.s, and accompanied him one stage, and 
sent him on his return back to Bamian ; and the territory 
of Ghur was left vacant to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 

After that event he proceeded into Garmsir and Zamin- 
i- Da war, and that tract was liberated and, as Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, had been .slain, and the army of 
Hirat had returned thither discomfited, Badr-ud-Din, 
Tughril, who wa.s one of [Sultan] Sanjar’s slaves *, took 
liirat into his own jurisdiction, and held possession of it 
for a considerable time, until the inhabitants of Hirat 
despatched petitions to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din inviting him 
[thither], and that success * was also achieved. 

- Mu*iz7.-u(.l* I )fn was not then a soverei|:^ prince, and did not become so 
nominally until after the taking of Qhaznin from the Gjfeuzz. 

* He ol)taim*<l possession of at the same j^eriod, and i.s snid to have 

entered into a connexion with the chiefs of Gbarjistan, and established liis sway 
al.so over that tract of country. From whose pos-ses.sion Garmsir and Zamin-i- 
l)a:war wore ** lil)eratcd our author does not stale. Fa?il.i-i, however, 
mentions that in the same year in which he succeeded his cousin, 558 li., 
iJbiyas-nib Din fought an engagement with the Gh uzz. vanquished them, ami 
imposed tribute on tliem. The Gbuzz were doubtless in possession of the 
districts mentioned above. 

^ See note page 379. 

^ This “success’’ could have been Imt a very temporary one^ for, by our 
author’s own account, was in possession of Hirat up to the year when 

Sultan Sh ah, Khwarazmi, was defeated by the Ghviris, which event took [)lace 
in 588 II. In another place, our author, referring to this “taking” of liirat, 
says it happened in 571 H,, yet seventeen years after Tughril still, by his own 
account, held Hirat. Seepage 249, and note page 379, 

During the Khilafat of the ’Abbasi Stt^^lifah, Mijidi, the Gjhuzz entered 
Miiwar-un-Nahr from the north, and liecame converts to Islam ; but Mu^anna*- 
i-Miti [the great Mokanna’' of Moore’s, poem of “Lalla Rookh”], the false 
prophet, reduced them under his sway. When the ’Abbasis set al>out putting 
clown Mu^anna’, the Giuzz deserted him, and retired to the more southern 
parts of Mawar-un-Nahr, They were constantly engaged in hostilities with the 
Ifarlughlali Turk-mans, who were generally victorious over them. The. Ghuzz 
were in the habit of paying tribute to the sovereign of the peritnl, and, when 
Suljan Sanjar ascended the throne of the Salju^s, 40,000 Qbuzz families entered 
the territory of Khutlan and Clxagbantan, and paid a tribute of 24,000 sheep 
to the royal kitchen. In 545 H., according to Alfi, when Amir ilfimaj [the 
Ijfimaj mentioned above, and in note page 336 , also probably] was Wall of 
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After some years Faras and the territory of Kaliyun [or 
Kal-yun], and Fiwar and Ba ghsh or*. came into his posses- 

BalUl, the Ghiizz l>€camc disaffected about the collection of the tribute. 

was at enmity with Amtr Zangi, son of Klialtfah, Shaibani, the Wall 
of Tukharistan [this was a short time before Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud, Giurf, 
became ruler of Tukhiirisian and Bamtan], who, seizing the opportunity of 
Kimaj’s al)scncc at the court of Sultan Sanjar, and fearing lest the Gh uzz, who 
had lately been "worsted by the Karhigh^^, and had abandoned Mawar-un-Nahr, 
and contemplated migration into Khmasiln, might be induced to join his 
enemy, Anur Kimaj, he invited them to take up their quarters in Tukhunstiin, 
wherein he assigned them lands. In a dispute about the revenue, brought 
about by Kirnaj out of enmity to Zangi, the GJjtiz/ slew him and one of his 
sons, and, at last, Suilan Sanjar moved against them, arul he fell captive into 
their hands. Sanjar returned from captivity in 551 H., having effected his 
escape by the aid (»f Alimad, son of ^inuij, governor of Tirndil [see page 155, 
and note and note *, page 15b], an<l died in 552 if. In 553 il. the Ghn/.z 
]>ourcd forth from Balkll llhe province of?], and movecl t«>wnr(ls Sarakhs. 
Mu’ayyid-i-'A-Tnah-dar, the slave of Malnniid, Sanjar’s nephew, and, after- 
wards, ruler of Ni§hapur [sec note page iSoJ, and other parts of Upper 
Kh^irasan, made a night attack upon them, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter. He encountered them again, two montlis after, in sight of Marw, 
whither they had moved, when the Gh uzz were victorious, and they carried 
o;i great depredations in KJlwmsan. Otlier events followed, which arc too 
jtfong to be related here ; but, subse<piently, Mu’ayyid became intlejjcndenl, ami 
acf|uired power over greater part of Khurasan. The Ghuzz were in i»osses- 
sion, however, of Marw, Sarakh^, Baikh, und some other tracts ; and some 
parts were under the sway of the Khwarazmis. Hirat was held by a chief 
named Malik Aetkin, who, in 559 11, , marched into Ghfir with a considerable 
army ; but, the Ghuiis being prepared to receive him, Aetkfn was slain in the 
battle which ensued. This in all probability is the 1 aj-u(M)in, Yal-duz, of our 
author. He was succeeded at Hirat by one of his own officers, styled Babar-ud- 
Din in Alf I, and he must l>e our author’s Ikha-ud-Din, TughriL This chief, not 
considering himself safe from the power of Amir Mu’ayyid, and having some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the Ghuzz chiefs, called upon them to help him, intend- 
ing to give up Hirat to them. On the ap]>earance of the Gh«zz, however, the 
people of Hirat rose against Bab,ar-U(M)in, and put him to death in the same 
year. [See note page 239.] Mu’ayyid was himself put to death in 569 ii. 
Saif-ud-Din, Mutiarnmad of Giur, was slain when engaging the Ghuzz of Baikh 
in 558 H., and in the same year his successor, Ghiyas-ud-l)in, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and imposed tribute on [some portion ?] of them, and 
in 571 H. his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, encountered a tribe of them, .as %vill be 
mentioned under his reign. Gh iya.s>ud-Diii, GhurL gained possession of Hirat 
[temporarily?] in 571 11. These events appear to be identical witli what our 
author relates above. See also second paragraph to note at page 349, page 367, 
and note page 379. 

® With respect to these }>roper names there is great discrepancy in the 
different copies of the text. The majority of the best and oldest cojnes are as 
above ; but in place of Faras, some have Fadas and Kadas, and one Kadugb, 
which place is mentioned, in several places, written in the same manner. In 
place of Baghshor, contained in one .set of copies, Saif rud is contained in the 
other set. I have before alluded to this curious fact that the twelve copies 
collated appear, in several places, to be two distinct sets of the original. In 
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sion ; and, when these parts came under his jurisdiction, he 
took to wife the daughter of his uncle, the Malikah, Taj-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Gohar Malik [Malikah ?] the daughter of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain. The whole of Gharjistan, and 
7,'al"kan and Juzarwan *, devolved upon him ; and Tigln- 
a bad, out of the district of Jarum Ghiyas-ud-Din made 
over to his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, after he had returned 
from Sijistan He [now] began to despatch [bodies of] 
horse towards Ghaznin, and the district of Zabul, and parts 
adjacent thereunto ; and, at that period, the territory of 
Kabul, Zabul, and Ghaznin were in the hands of the tribes 
of the Ghuzz, who had wrested them out of the possession 
of Khusrau Sh lih ^ The reign of Khusrau SJiah had ter- 
minated, and his son, Khusrau Malik, had made Lohor his 
capital. 

The Amirs of the Ghuzz [tribe] who were in Ghaznin, 

not being able to oppose the forces of Ghur [in the field] 

threw up intrenchments, and, from the e.xcessive firmness 

of the Ghuzz, the Ghurian army ver>' nearly sustained an 

overthrow. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din retired, and despatched' 

a body of Ghuridns to the aid of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din ^ 

Suddenly a body of Ghuzz warriors attacked [the army 

of Ghur], and captured the royal standard of the Ghurians, 

and carried it away within their own intrenchments. The 

Ghurian forces in the right and left wings imagined that 

*< 

the list of places and territories acquired at the end of Ghiyas-ud- Din's 
rci^pi farther on, the name of Baghshor is not mentioned. It is probable 
that Fiwai ami Baghshor are correct, and that one has been omitted by 
different copyists. 

^ A different place to Tae-](tan. 

** This is the place referred to fifth paragraph of note pages 257-8. 

• In a few copie.s “and the district of Jarum anU Tigin-abad, ” &c. 

' See page 184. 

® This remark confirms the statements of tho.se authors who state that 
SJausrau Shah returneil to his sacked and devastated capital after ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, had abandoned it, and also lends to show tliat it must have been the 
same monarch, and not his father, who fled from when ’Ala-ud-Dln, 

Husain, appeared before it. Sec para, 10 to note p. 347, and note p. 350. 

* The whole of this sentence, and the first word of the next, arc neither 
containesl in either of the Paris copies, nor in the Bodleian MS., the 1 . 0 . L. 
MS,, 1952, or the R. A.S. MS. ; and, certainly, the passage Is somewhat obscure. 
It would apiiear that Ghiya§-ud-Din retired to obtain reinforcements, and also 
that he subsequently returned [as mentioned a few sentences after], which 
latter statement is contained in those very copies which omit the former. The 
Sullan, however, could not have retired to any very great distance, otherwise 
he would not have l>ecn in time to take part in the closing scene of the battle. 
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the royal standard had accompanied their own centre into 
the intrenchments of the enemy, and they advanced to the 
attack in all directions, broke through the intrenchments of 
the Ghuzz, and carried them, and put the Ghuzz to the 
rout. The news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, who 
returned ; and the troops of Ghur commenced slaugliter- 
ing the Ghuzz, and laid the greater number of that race on 
the earth, and Ghaznin was left in the possession of the 
Ghuris. This victory was gained in the year 569 H.* 

When Ghaznin was conquered, Sultan Ghiyiis-ud-Din 
placed his brother, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, upon the throne 
of the Mahmudis \ and returned himself to Firuz-koh. 

After two years, he [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din] summoned 
his troops [again], and the armies of Ghur and Gh aznin 
were got ready, and he advanced to the gates of the city 
of Hirat. The people of that place had been manifesting 
signs of duty and desire [to place themselves under his 
rule]. When Haha-ud-Din, Tughril, became aware of this 
[latter] fact, he evacuated the city of Hirat, and retired to 
the Khwarazm-Shahis * ; and, in the year 671 H.^ the city 
of Hirat was taken possession of. Two years subsequent 
to this, Fushanj was taken ; and, after these successes, the 

^ 'rhis is the second date given by our author throughout the whole of this 
Section. At page 112 he says the Ghuzz held ])osse.ssion of Qhaznin Iwcdve 
years, and here says Ghiyas-ud-Dfii took it from them in 569 H., by which 
account they must have got |)ossession of it in 557 ii. iUiusrau 3h ah died in 
555 above dates are correct, they could not have wrested 

QJjaznln out of his hands. I think our author is pretty correct as to the 
period the Ghuzz held Ghaznin, and they appear to have obtained j^osscssion 
of it in 557 H., or 558 H., probably after the death of Saif-ud-Din, Suri, ^\la. 
iid-Din, Husain’s son, and defeat of the Ghunans by the Gh uzz. 

From which time only he is entitled to be styled Sultan. Fa^ib-i says 
that as early a.s 566 H. the Maliks of Ghur had acquired power in the Ghaznin 
territory and in part of Hind, and the Khwarazm Shahis in ’IraV and Khura« 
san ; but agrees with our author as to the date of tlie acf juirement of the city of 
Gh aznin. but .some other authors state that it was taken in 568 H. It was in 
569 M. that Malik Mu-ayyid i-A’inah-dar, in concert with Sultan Shah . fought 
an engagement with Sultan ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish. Sec note q page 180, 
and note page 245. 

* Fasib'i does not mention the acquirement of Hirat among t lie events of 
571 11., but .states that in that year Mu’izz-ud-I)in, Wall of Ghaznfn, en- 
countered the SauVuran, a sept of the Ghuzz tribe, and slew many of them. 
Some other authors, who say that Ghaznin was taken in 568 H., state that 
Hirat was acquired two years after -in 570 H. 'Fhe particulais of Tughrirs 
death will I)e found at page 379. 

' Sec note page 379. 
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Malik of Nimroz and Sijistan despatched envoys, and he 
enrolled himself among the vassals of that Sultan. 

Subsequently to these events, the Ghuzz Maliks who 
were in Kirman" paid submission to him ; and diiferent 
parts of the territory of Khurasan, which were dependent 
upon Hirat and Ballch, such as Tal-kan, Andldiud, 
Maimand* Faryab, Panj-dth, Marw-ar-Rud, Dajzak, 
Kilaf*, the whole of those towns came into the possession 
of the Ghiyagi officers, and the Khutbah and the 
coin became adorned by the august name of Sultan 
Ghiya.s-ud-Din. 

After some time, Sultiin Shah. Jalal-ud-Din, Mahmud, 
son of I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, was ousted by his 
brother, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, and presented himself at 
the Court of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D!n ®. After a time he became 
seditious, as has been previously recorded, and departed 
f«r Kh itii. and from thence brought aid, and took Marw, 
and began to ravage the frontier districts of the territories 
of Ghur, and commenced harryang and plundering them, 
until, in the year 588 H., Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din commanded, 
so that Sultan Mu’izz-tid-Din from Ghaznin. Malik Shams- 
ud-D!n“ of Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sijistan, with their forces, assembled at Rudbar of Marw, 
and they came and confronted the forces of Sultan Shah, 
who, with his troops, marched out of Marw, and proceeded 
up [the river] ; and, in opposing the Sultan, used to make 
irregular and sudden attacks, and to continually harass the 
foragers of the Sultan’s army. For a period of six months 

* Malik ’Imad-VKl-Din, Dtnar, the Ghuaiz chief, driven out of the territory 
of Sarakhs by Sultan Shah, Kliwarazmt [see note pa^e 246], retired 
ttnvards Kirman in 581 H, ; and, taking advantage of the distracted .state of 
tliat kingdom, succeeded in establishing himself therein in Rnjal), 583 h., and 
reigned over it for a ])eriod of eight years, and his son succeeded him. The 
suV)jeclion of the Ghiur. rulers of Kirman to filiiya§-ud-l)in is nut confirmed 
by other authors, 

* Called also Maihand by some other writers. ** Mecinuna” and “Meimuna ” 
are mere Anglicised forms, according to the rule of writing Oriental names 
awtrary to the mode of the inhabitants of places, and also contrary to the way 
in which they are 

* This name is somewhat doubtful. Some have Kagfetf, but the majority of 

copies have the probably of Ibn-i-^ukal. 

^ See page 239 and note 2. 

^ I'hc same that was taken prisoner in the battle with Sultan Sanjar, along 
with ’Ala-ud-Din, l^usain, and ’All, Jatri, and ransomed for 50,000 dinars. 
See note \ p. 358. 
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this harassing warfare went on ; and the two armies con- 
tinued in proximity to each other until Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
D!n commanded that a ferry over the river Murgh-ab 
should be sought for, and he crossed it [with his own 
forces], and the other troops crossed over after him ; and 
Sultan Shah was defeated and put to the rout. 

This success was gained in the year 588 II,* ; and Malik 
Baha-ud-Utn, Tughril, the Sanjari, in that encounter, fell 
into the hands of the Bamian troops, and they brought his 
head to the presence of Sultan Ghiyils-ud-Din*. On that 
day, likewise, Malik Shams-ud-Din of Bamian, son of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas ud, who was the Sultans’ uncle, 
obtained [the honour of] a canopy of state, and they gave 
him the title of Sultan. 

In this same year likewise, previous to the time that 
the forces of Ghur, Ghaznin. and Bamian were about to 
a.sscmble at Rudbar of Marw, for the purpose of restraining 
Sultan Shah, commands had been issued for the martyr- 
dom of the gentle and beneficent Sultan, Khusrau Malik^ 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

Every year fresh successes were taking place in different 
directions of the territories of Ghilr', until, in the year 

* This was the year in which, according to most writers, and also oiir author 
himself, Mu’-i/.z-ud-I)!n of Gh aznfn defeated tlie Kae of Dihli. 

* Our author, in another place, page 377, says Ghaznin was taken in 569 M. 
[others say, in 568 H.], and that in 571 H. Hirat was taken, and Baha-ud-Din, 
Tugbril, evacuated the city on the approach of the Gfenris, and joined the 
KJiwarazmts. The Ginns could not have held Hirat very long, for this affair 
with Sultan Shah, in which Tughril was taken, took place, by our author's 
own account, in 588 ll., samteen years after that evacuation of Hirat by 
Tughril. and he is even then styled “ Tughril of Hirat by our author, and 
so he styles him in his account of Tughril and his death, at page 249. From 
this it is obvious that the Ghurfs could only have held Hirat for a very short 
time after 569 H., and Tughril must have regained posscs.sion of it soon after, 
and only finally left it, on the advance of the Ghurts against Sultan Shah, in 
this year, 588 H., or, more correctly, in 587 h. See note page 374. 

^ One of these pious brothers and model Sultans of our author, Mu’izz-ud* 
Dtn, having deceitfully inveigled this amiable monarch into his power, broke 
his promises, and sent him and his family away into Qhur to his other worthy 
lirother who immured him in a fortress. At the time in question, finding 
Kh usrau Malik an obstacle in their way, they had him put to death, and also 
his son, Bahram Shah. Here our author says it took place in 588 n., and 
587 H., in his account of Mu'izz-ud-I)tn,but, in his account of Kh^i^irau Malik, 
he says it hapj>ened in 598 H. ! See pages 1 14 and 115, and note * to page 112, 
para. 10. 

7 Sk in all the copies. 
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596 H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din'-i-Takish, Khvvarazm Shah, 
died. Sultan Gljiyas-ud-Dfn and Mu’izz-ud-Din moved 
into Khurasan with the armies of Ghur and Ghazmn. and 
advanced to the gate of Nishapur. While the forces occu- 
pied a position in the vicinity of Nishapur, and hostilities 
commenced, trustworthy persons have, among the miracles 
of the victorious Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D!n. related on this 
wise, that one day he mounted, in order to reconnoitre a 
place from which to attack the city, and rode round the 
edge of the ditch, and reached a spot from whence, in his 
august opinion, he determined to make the attack, as being 
the point where the capture of that city was likely to be 
effected®. He made a sign with his whip, saying “ It is 
necessary that the battering-rams should be planted from 
this tower to that tower, in order to make a breach, and 
enable a general assault to be made, so that the capture of 
this city may be effected, and this victory achieved.” At 
the very time that he made this indication [with his whip] 
towards tho.se towers, the very portion of the walls of the 
city which he had pointed out, and the [two] towers, with 
everything near them, gave way, and the whole fell down, 
and became destroyed in such wise that not one brick 
remained upon another, and Nishapur was taken. Malik 
’All Shah .son of Sultan ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish, Kh warazm 


^ At page 255, in our author’s account of his succession, he says, “’Ala- 
lul-Din, Mu^iammad, son of l'aki§jh, brought his father’s dominions under his 
<iwn jurisdiction in 595 H.” 

^ If we choose to be guided by what English and some other Euroixian 
writers of Histories of India say, on the authority of translations of Firish- 
tah’s work, from which their inspirations are drawn, Gh^yas-ud-Din was either 
a mere imbecile or a puppet, for he is said by several of them to have “rt'- 
tainni uoihin^i^ of the etnpire but the munef whilst others, including Elphinstone, 
of wliom 1 expeciod something lietter, rush into the almost opposite extreme 
and say, that “ he appears to liave resumed his activiiyhdova^ his death, and to 
have been ju'esent in person in all the campaigns in A'hordsdn except the last 
but they forget, or, more likely, are unable to, mention, when all these cam- 
paigns took place, an<i against whom. The foci is that none of these state- 
ments are correct. reignc<l in glory io the end of his days, 

and his brother, Mirizz-ud-l)in, held the sovereignty of Ghazni n subject to 
him, and undertook the conquest of Upper India by his commands. Hi.s 
/ast campaign, according to Vafa-i, was in 597-8 H., only a few months before 
liis death. See the specimens of translations under his brother’s reign, Section 
XIX., and note S page 255, and note next page, 

' Me is styled “Suljan ’Alt Shjah.” and “a very great and illustrious 
prince,” at page 252, and also “ Malik ” in some places. 
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Shah, together with the Khwarazmi Maliks who were there, 
and chiefs, and other persons of distinction, such as Sur- 
tash and Gaz-lak Khan, and a considerable body of others, 
fell into their hands®. 

To Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Abu ’All, 
^ansabi, who was the uncle’s son® of both the [Ghurian] 
Sultans, and the son-in-law of Sultan Gliiya.s-ud-Dtn, they 
gave the government and throne^ of Nishapur, and returned 
[to their own dominions] that same year. The ne.xt year 
[597 ] they advanced to Marw-i-Sh.ah-i-Jahan, and took 

it ; and Malik Nastr-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i- Kh ar-nak. they 
installed at Marw ; and conferred the government of 
Sarakhs upon their uncle’s son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, 
who was the .son of Malik Fakhr-ud-l)ln, Mas’ud, 
Bamiani. Malik Tiij-ud-Dtn acquired juri.sdiction over 
the whole of that territory, and Khurasan became clear'*. 

Malik® ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, used 
great endeavours that they [the Sultans] might perhaps 

• Vafa-f gives the following account of this “ miracle which our author 

makes so much of. “In the month of Rajah, 597 11., the with an 

immense army, and ninety great elephants, each of which was like a mountain 
in size, advanced against Shad>yakh [of Nigliapur] where was, at that time, 
’All Shah, Sultan Muhammad’s brother, who had very recently arrived there 
on his return from ’Ira^c, and several men of distinction in the service of his 
other brothers. The GJihrian Sultans [the two brothers], in order to recon- 
noitre the place, were making a circuit around it, and came to a stand opposite 
the city [Nishapur]. A vast crowd of peo})lc, from within Shad-yakh, in 
order to gaze upon the Ghurian army, flocked to one of the lowers facing it. 
Suddenly the tower gave way, from the crow’d within it [the fortifications at 
the time were not in good repair], and fell rlown. Hiis the Ghhits took as a 
good omen, and, during tlie same day [through tliis accident], took possession of 
the place.” Another author states that the place was at once assaulted, cap- 
tured, and pluiulered, and the date given is Rajah, 597 H., not 596 n., as our 
author states. Ni^iipur was retaken from the Gh ui is five months after. Sec 

393 > 

3 This is incorrect. See page 346, and note ^ and note page 391. 

^ Malik Ziya-ud-I.)in was merely left in charge as governor. The “throne 
of Nishapur,” is one of our author’s absurdities. 

* After getting possession of Nishapur Sultan Ghiyas-ud-I>in returned to 

Hirat, and his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, marched into Kuhistan for the pur])o.se 
of destroying the strongholds of the Mulahidah heretics of that part, and, aXter 
several [minor] encounters with them, an accommodation was brought about, 
and Jimabad was occupied, and the of Tulak [the same who was ))re- 

viously left as governor of Tabarhindah. See the reign of Mu’izz-ud-I)iu, 
Section XIX.] was left there in charge. 

® .Sultan, by his own account, and a much greater one than cither of the 
in many respects, and the ruler of a far greater extent of territory. 
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consent to accept his services [as their vassal], and relin- 
quish Khurasan to him again ; but it was not given up to 
him. Trustworthy persons' have related after this manner, 
that, when Takish, Khwarazm ^ah [the father], died, 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah [the son], sent envoys to 
the presence of Sulfan Ghiyas-ud-Din, the purport of their 
embassy being to the effect, that, between tlie Sultans of 
Ghur and his father, a compact of friendship and unanimity 
was firmly established. He, their servant, desired that, 
according to that same compact, he might be [accounted] 
in the series of their other servants. If his exalted opinion 
thought well of it, the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, should 
take his [servant’s] mother to wife, and consider him, his 
very humble servant, as a son ; that from the Ghiyasiah 
Court he, his [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din’s] servant, might 
receive an honorary robe, and a patent of investiture for 
Khurasan and Khwarazm”, and his servant would set free 
all the territory of ’Irak and Mawar-un-Nahr from the hands 
of enemies. 

When they [the envoys] had discharged the purisort of 
their mission, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din did not become agree- 
able to the pro}X)sed union, and hostility arose. As the 
Almighty God had ordained that the whole of the domi- 
nions of Irfin should fall under the sway of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah ®, he, u}>on several occasions, towards the 
close of Ghiya§-ud- Din’s life, retired discomfited before the 
force.s of Ghhrand Ghaznin. and, at last, those Sultans died 
before him. 

Upon several occasions rich dresses of honour from the 
Court of the Khilafat, from the Lord of the Faithful, Al- 


1 lore our author brings forward his absurd st.atcTiient a.s to this mighty 

monarch’s seeking to become the vassal and servant of the GJjuris, which i.s 
not worthy of the least credit whatever. 

7 Who, as usual, arc nameless. 

^ Very probable, seeing that his ancestors niled over it for more than a cen- 
tury previously, and overall and greater part of 'I ra^c, by our author’s 

own account.s, for many years. See the reign of Maljimud, son of fiiiyas-ud* 
Din, farther on, where a treaty with tlic K]\warazmis is mentioned. 

® Sultan Mu^mmmad, Shwarazm Sh^h, recovered mo.st of his Khurasan 
possessions, which the fihuris had overrun the previous year, in 598 H. See 
previous note, aixi our author’s own account of Sultan Takigh’s conquests 
al i)ages 241-2, and note page 393, and his account of the filtwarazmi 
Suljans generally. 
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Mustazi B’illah*, and from the Lord of the Faithful, Un- 
Na§ir-ud-Din Ullah, reached the Court of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Dm. On the first occasion, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came ; and 
the Ka|;i, Majd-ud-Din, [styled] the Model, went along 
with him to the Court of the Khilafat, and, on the second 
occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatib came ; and the father of this their 
servant, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 
[the Sultan] nominated to proceed along with him to the 
Court of the IQiilafat*. On the arrival of the honorary 
dress from the Court of Un-Nasir-ud-Din Ullah, the im- 
perial naubat^ five times a day was assumed by the Sultan. 

His dominions became wide and extended, and from the 
east [eastern extremity] of Hindustan, from the frontier of 
Chin and Ma-Chin, as far as 'Irak, and from the river 
Jihun and Khurasan to the sea-shore of Hurmuz, the 
Kh utbah was adorned by his auspicious name. He reigned 
for a period of forty-three years. 

His bounty and benefactions, bestowed upon the meri- 
torious, the learned, the recluse, and the devout, reached 
to the extremes of the empire of Islam, from the cast to the 
west, to ’Arab and to ’Ajam, to Turki.stan and to Hind ; 
and the names of all those meriting his bounty and charity 
were recorded in his civil courts and record offices. His 
life extended to a period of sixty-three years ; and the 
removal of this great monarch from this transitory sphere 
to the eternal habitation took place at the city of Hirat, on 
VVcdnc.sday, the 27th of the sacred month of Jamadi-ul- 
AwwaF, 599 II. His mausoleum was rai.sed by the side 
of the Jami’ Masjid of Hirat. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The Most High God had adorned the incomparable 
nature of the victorious Sultan, Ghiya§-ud-Din, Mufiam- 


* ITie Kh‘'ilifah’s proper name ami title is Al-Must£qft Bi-Nur Ullah. He 
died 575 H. 

* The Khalifah was stimulating the GJjurian Sultans to hostility .against 
.Sultan Muhammad’s father, .Sultan 'I’akish, and afterwards did the same with 
resj)ect to himself. See page 243, and note '. 

* Kettledrums and other instrument.s sounded, at stated periods, before the 
gate of sovereigns and great men. 

* Some copies have the 7th, but the 27th of the month is confirmed by 
other authors. His tomb was on the north side of the Jaini’ Masjid which he 
had himself founded. .Some authors state th-at 597 n. was the year of his 
decease, and others again, 598 n. 
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mad-i-Sam, with divers virtues and endowments, both out- 
ward and inward ; and his Court was graced with learned 
doctors of religion and law ecclesiastical, accomplished 
scholars, illustrious philosophers, and the celebrated in 
eloquence ; and his magnificent Court had become the 
asylum of the world, and the retreat of the worthy and 
laudable persons of the earth. Chiefs of the [holders of] 
religious tenets of every .sect were there gathered together, 
incomparable poets were there present, and masters in the 
art of poetry and prose were entertained in the service of 
his sublime Court. 

At the outset of the career of those sovereigns [Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud Dtn and Mu’izz-ud-Din], both the brothers fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Kiriimi .sect^ in imitation of their 
ancestors and [the people of] their dominions ; but Sultan 
Mu’irz-iKbDin, Muhammad-i-Sam, the younger brother, 
when he ascended the Ghaznin throne, the people of that 
city and territory being followers of the tenets of the Great 
Imam, Abu Hantfah of Kufa, in conformity with them, 
adopted the doctrines of Abu Hanifah. Sulpln Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, however, saw, whilst in a dream, that he was used to 
be in the same masjid along with the illustrious Kilzi, 
Wafiid-ud-Din, Marwazi, who followed the religious doc- 
trines of the Traditionists*, and who was one of the leaders 
of the Shaft .sect. Unexpectedly, Imam Shaf’t himself 
enters, and proceeds to the Mihrab', and begins to repeat 
the prayers ; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D1n,and Kazi Wahtd- 
ud-DIn, both of them follow Imam Shaft in so doing. 

On awakening from his dream, the Sultan commanded, 
so that, at break of day, Kazt Wahid-ud-Din was requested 
to deliver a discourse. When he occupied the scat of 
the pulpit, he remarked, during the discourse", saying, 

- The Kiremts, alt-D calW Muja>s.iniiaii — CorfK'realists — the followers of 
Mutiamniad, stm of Kiram, are one of the sulxlivisions of the Sifati sect who 
follow the tenets of Mutianunarl, son of Idris, Ush-Shaf’t. Ghiyas ud-l)in 
heing of that sect, the offices of Imam and Shatib of the great masjid of 
llirat, and other minor offices, were conferred on its ecclesiastics. 

‘ 'the four orthodox .sects of Mu^mmadans arc Tradiiionists. 

' The chief jilace in a ma.sjid where the priest prays with his face turned 
towards Makkah. 

* I'he different copies of the text express this clause of the sentence in three 
ditferent ways, and use three different verbs although their meanings are 
similar. 
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“ Sovereign of Islam ! this your servant hath during the 
past night dreamt a dream/' and he related the very same 
dream that the Sultan had himself dreamt, for he had had 
one like it ; whereupon, when the Kaz! descended from the 
chair, and went up to make his obeisance to the Sultan, the 
latter seized the blessed hand of Kazi, VVahtd-ud-Din, and 
adopted the tenets of Imam Shaf*!*. 

When the withdrawal of the Sultan to the sect of the 
Traditionists became divulged, a load came upon the hearts 
of the 'Ulama of the sect of Muhammad-i-Kirain (the 
Kiranns]. Of this body, the great ecclesiastics wore nume- 
rous ; but, at that time, the most eloquent among thorn all 
was Imam, Sadr-ud-l)in, 'Alt, Hai^am, the Nishripuri, who 
was resident at, and the head of the college of the city' of 
Af^in of Gharjistan. He composed a strophe on the 
Sultan, and in it censured his withdrawal from the sect ; 
and, when that strophe came to the Sultan’s knowledge, his 
sacred mind became much irritated with him, and Imam 
Sadr-ud-Din found it impossible to continue to dwell 
within the dominions of Ghur. The strophe is this ; — 

[This polemical squib is of some length, and varies more 
or less in almost every copy, is of no particular interest, and 
need scarcely be translated.] 

Imam Sadr-ud-Din, on this account, removed out of 
the territory of Qiur, and proceeded to Nishapur, and 
there he remained for the space of a year; after which 
he despatched [another] .strophe to the presence of the 
Sultan, so that he was sent for to come back again, and a 
robe of honour was despatched ; and he returned to the 
Court from Ni^apur again. Strophe ; — 

[These lines have al.so been left out for the rca.sons 
previously given. As may be imagined, they are as full of 
fulsome adulation as the first were of aspersion.] 

Tru.stworthy persons have thus related, that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-D!n. in his early' youth, was greatly addicted to 
conviviality, and fond of the sports of the field ; and from 

* The A-jar-ul-Bilad states that Gbiyag-ud-Dfn used to copy l^ur’ans with 
his own hand, and sell them, and give the money they were sold for in alms to 
the poor. The celebrated Imam, Faldir*ud-I)tn, Muhammad, son of ’Umr of 
Raz, wrote and dedicated tf» him a work entitled LatMfd»Ghiya^i. Sec 
under the reign of Mitizz-ud-Din, Section XIX, 
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the capital city, Ftruz-koh, which was the seat of govern- 
ment, as far as the Zamtn [district] and town of Dawar, 
which ■was the winter capital, not a human being dared to 
pursue the chase. Between these two cities [towns] is a 
distance of forty leagues, and he [the Sultan] had com- 
manded that a pillar .should be erected at each league of 
distance ; and in Zamin-i- Dawar he had laid out a garden, 
and he had given it the name of Garden of Irani’, and 
certainly, for plca.santness and freshness, no such garden 
had ever been seen in the whole world, nor did any monarch 
possess the like of it. The length of this garden was more 
than sufficient for two courses of a horse, and the whole of 
its glades were adorned with pine and juniper-trees, and 
various sorts of shrubs and odoriferous herbs ; and the 
Sultan had commanded, so that, adjoining the wall of that 
garden, a plain had been cleared corresponding in length 
and breadth with the garden itself. 

Once every year he used to give directions, so that for a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues or more, a nargah^ [semi- 
circle] of huntsmen would be drawn out ; and it would 
require the .space of a whole month for the two extremities 
of this .semicircle of huntsmen to clo.se up. More than ten 
thousand wild beasts and animals of the chase, of all species 
and descriptions, used to be driven into that plain ; and, on 
the days of chase®, the Sultan was in the habit of coming 
out on the pavilion of the garden, and holding a convivial 
entertainment ; and his slaves, his Maliks, and the servants 
of the Court, one by one, with the royal permission, would 
mount on horseback and enter the plain, and chase and kill 
the game in the Sultan’s august sight. 

Upon one occasion he was desirous of entering the plain 
and enjoying the sport, upon which Fakhr-ud-Din, Muba- 
rak Shah*, got upon his feet, and repeated a quatrain. 
The Sultan retracted his intention, and devoted himself 

# 

* The famous garden of Sfeadad, son of *Ad» described by the eastern poets 
as a perfect model of the promised Muhammadan Paradise, 

^ One set of copies of the original use the word and the other 
Tlicy are both of much the same signification. 

* If such can be called “the chase.*’ 

* The same who composed the History of the Sliansal)anfs in verse, referred 
to by our author at page 300. Other writers stale that he was one of the most 
learned of his time in the science of astrology. 
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to enjoyment. The following is the quatrain in ques- 
tion : — 

To follow the wine, the beloved, and enjoyment, 

Will be better than that thou shoiildst pursue the chase. 

When the gazelle of paradise is within thy net, 

Of what use that thou shoiildst follow the mountain goat?” 


Trustworthy persons have related that, w'hen Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din forswore wine, and devoted himself to 
rectitude and goodness, at the period that Suljan Shah. 
Khwarazm Shah*, brought the forces of KJiita against 
Khurasan, and made Matav his capital, the latter began to 
harry the border-tracts of the territory of Ghur, and brought 
his troops to the Dahanah-i-Sher — the Lion’s Jaws— [Pass] 
of Sarakhs, and de.spatched an emi.ssary to the presence of 
the Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-D!n. and preferred certain requests 
of his own to him. The Sultan commanded that an enter- 
tainment should be prepared to do honour to the envoy, 
and a gay party was brought together. Wine was cir- 
culated among the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur. and the 
envoy was treated with great honour ; and he was plied 
with wine, in order that, when in a .state of inebriety, the 
disposition of Sultfin Shah might be discovered from his 
emissary. 

For the Sultan’s own drinking, .sweet popnegranate juice 
was poured into a fla.sk, and, \vhen it came to the Sultan’s 
turn to pledge, they would fill his goblet with that pome- 
granate juice, and would present it to him. When the 
envoy of Sultan Shah became excited from the effects of 
the wine, he ro.se to his knees, and requc.stcd a minstrel to 
sing the following quatrain, which he accordingly did : — 


** Of that lion whose abode is within the Lion’s Jaws,® 

7 'hc lions of the universe arc in great affright. 

Thou shouldst, O lion, from ‘The Jaws’ show lliy teeth, 

Since these arc [as though] in *lTie Lion’s Jaw^s’ from terror.” 


When the envoy called for this verse, and the minstrel 
sang it, Sulpn Ghiya§-ud-Din’s colour changed, and the 

® See page 246 and note 

® llie point of these lines depends upon the j)lay on the word Dahanah. 
It signifies the jaws, the mouth of a j>ass, yawning, and the like. 
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Maliks of Ghur became much agitated. Khwajah Safi-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, one of the mo.st distinguished of the Wazirs 
of his Court, and who was a miracle of wit and address, 
and endowed with a forcible poetic genius, and composed 
excellent poetry, aro.se to his feet, and, looking on the 
ground, in reply to the envoy, called on the minstrel for 
this verse : — 


that day wlicn wc shall rai.se the standard of hostility, 

And shall take in hand the enemy of the territory of tlie world, 

Should any lion from * I'he Jaws ^ [darej show his 

We, with our mace, will crush his teeth within ‘The Jaws.’ ” 


Sulbln Ghiyas-ud-Din was greatly pleased at this, and 
be.stowed a liberal present upon the Khwajah. and honoured 
him with honorary dre.sses of great value ; and the whole 
of the Maliks commended him. The Almighty have 
mercy upon the whole of them ! and may He keep the 
Sultan of Islam, the .sovereign of the seven climes, the 
great king of king.s, the lord over all the rulers of Turk, 
’Arab, and ’Ajam, the defender of the world and of the 
faitli, the glory of Islam and of the Faithful, the aider of 
king.s and emperons, the protector of the dominions of the 
Almighty, the pastor of the servants of God, the aided by 
Heaven, the victorious over the greatest of all species, the 
place of .safety to the orthodox, the heir of the dominions 
of Suliman, AuO-l-Muzaff.vr-i-MaiimOd, son of the 
Sultan [I-yal-tiniish], the Kasim [the co-sharer] of the 
Lord of the Faithful, in sovereignty and dominion for years 
unending, permanent and lasting, for the sake of His 
Prophet Muhammad, on whom be peace abundantly 
abundant ^ 

^ 1 have generally al)staine»l from giving our author s fulsome and unctuous 
pmyers for his patron, the puppet and recliuse, who nominally ruled at Dihli ; 
but this was such a curious specimen that I could not leave it out. It shows 
that our author did not stick at any exaggeration— and the above contains 
many— and is a convincing proof that he “rarely indulges in high-flown 
eulogy, but relates hi.s facts in a plain straightforward manner,” &c. We 
must not imagine that all the cpilliets bestowed upon these rulers by their 
parasites were the titles they assumed. 
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Titles and Names of the Sultan *.• — 



(iUIYAS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN. 


AUO-L-FATH, MUHAMMAD, SON OF sAM 



Sultan-ul-A’z.im, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud. 
Malikah-ul-Mu’azzarnali, Jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din. 


Length of hi.s reign : — Forty-three ' yeans. 

Summer capital : — The City of Firuz-koh of Ghur. 
Winter capital: — The district of Dawar. 


Kdqis of his Court. 

Kfizi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazi], Mu’izz-ud-Din, I larawi. 
Kaz! Shihab-ud-Din, Harmawadi^ 


Wazlrs of the Kingdom. 

Shams-ul-Mulk. ’Abd-ul-Jabbar, Kidant. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk, ^araf-ud-Din^ Wadari k 

* From the way in which his titles and names arc here written in the very 
old copy of the text, within a circular area, it is evident that this was the 
inscription on his coins. 

® A few copies have “ but it is incorrect. 

* Forty-one in a few copies. 

^ Also written Harmabadi in one or two copies : |>robal>Iy Jarmabadi or 
Jarmawadt may l>c more correct. 

^ §haraf-ul-AsIiraC 


In one copy Fardart, 
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’Ain-ul-Mulk, Surant [or Suriani]. 

Zahir.ul-Mulk, ’Abd-ullah, Sanjart 

jalal-ud-Din, Diw-Shari [or Diw-Shahi]. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Mwajah Safi-ud-Din. 

Standards. 

On the rijjht, Black ; on the left, Red, 

Motto on his aupist Signet. 

“ For me God alone is sufficient.” 

His Sultans and Maliks. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his brother, 
ruler over Ghaznin. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, son of Mas’ud, 
Bamiani. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, Bamiant. 

Malik Tcij-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Harab, Sijistani. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghazi. .son of Kazil Arsalan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, Timrani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dm, Zang!, son of Mas’ud, Bamiani. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Y usuf, Timrani. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad, Durr-i-Ghur [the Pearl 
of Ghur]*. 

Malik Na$ir-ud«Din, .son of Suri, Madini. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, ’Ali, Kidani. 

Malik Shah, Wakhshi [of Wa khsh of Badakhshan]. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Timrani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din of Mukran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud, Timrani. 

Victories and Conquests 

The territory of Hirat, [defeat of] Kimaj, Dawar, Faras^ 
Kaliyun, Fiwar, Saif-rud, Gharjistan. Tal-kan, Juzarwan, 

* See page 346, and next page. 

• The ILst of these victories and conquests is only contained in three copies 
of the original. Even if a place was evacuated before the arrival of the 
Ghuris, it is styled a “ conquest ” on their reaching it. What the “ conquest ” 
of Nimroz and Siji.sta.n w.as may lie seen from what our author himself 
says « page 378. The Malik of Sijistan merely acknowledged hi.s 
suzerainty. 

t Also written Barasr, See page 375 and note 
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Jaruni, Tigfn-abad, Kabul, ’Ig^rak*. victory over Baha-ud- 
Din, Tug^ril, of Hlnit, Ghaznin. Fushanj, Sijistan, Nimroz» 
Mainland [or Maihand], Faryab, Panj-dih, Marw-ar-Rud, 
victory over Sultan Shah. Lohor* and Maro Malkah[?]‘ 
Nistjapur, and Nisa. 

xvni. MALIK-IT-HAJI, ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUI^A^fMA^>, SON OF 
MALIK SHOjA’-UD-niN, ABl-’ALi, SON OK [’IZZ-UD-OlN], 
AL- 9 USAIN, SON OK AL-HASAN, SH ANSA HI. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mu^iammad, was the son of Malik 
Shuia’-ud-DIn. Ab!-’Ali% and he was the uncle’s son of 
both the Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-iid-Din, and 
was older than either of the brothers. He had performed 
the pilgrimage, as well as fought against infidels ; and, in 
addressing him, they [the Sultans] used to style him 
Khudawand [my Lord], The daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, who was named Mali Malik [Malikah], and styled 
by the title of Jalfil-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Dm, whose mother 
was the daughter of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz, wa.s 
married to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din\ 

That daughter was a highly dignified princess, and knew 
the sacred Kur an by heart, and she had also committed to 
memory the Alchbar-i-^ihabl [the Shihabi traditions'], 

• In some copies Imt it is evidently the tract from whence S.iif-ud* 
Din, who joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, Kbwarazm Shah, at Gl^ azntn {see 
note page 287,] against the Mughals, took his name. 

® lx)hor will, of course, he repeated as one of MuHzz-ud-l)in’s victories, as 
Ghiyas-ud-Din never passed the Indus. 

' This name is doubtful, an<l is not very plain in either copy of the text. 
It might be, Mar and Malkah. No such place is mentioned in the account of 
his reign, and some of the places here recorded as coiviucsts were derived by 
marriage, or their rulers, as in the ca.ses of Sijistan and Nimro/, merely acknow- 
ledge<l his suzerainty, 

- See page 346, para, second. This Malik-uI-Hiiji, or the Pilgrim Malik, 
was, by our author’s own account, the son of Abu-’ Alt, so/f of Siiuja’-u<l*l)in^ 
Ab!-’ All, and tlierefore he was not the uncle’s son of tlie two Sultan brothers, 
but t/ie sof/ of their uncle^s a second cousin. 

To save i)erplexity to the reader, I must mention that this jKirsonage is the 
same as was mentioned at page 346 by the name of Ziya-ud-Din, Mu^iarnmad, 
the Pearl of Ghur. See also page 393, an<l note 
3 She was first betrothed to Sanjar Shah, son of Tughan Shah, son of 
Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, Malik of Nighapur ; and, after his, Sanjar Shah’s^ 
captivity, betrothed to Ziya-ud-I)in, Muhammad. See page 182. 

^ At page 301, our author states that this princess was tlic depositary of the 
traditions of martyrdom ; but, it Is evident, from what he says here, 
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and her handwriting was as pearls befitting a king. Once 
every year she was in the habit of performing a prayer of 
two genuflexions, during which she would repeat the whole 
Kur'an from beginning to end. The cause of her passing 
from the world a maid was this, that, before he was joined 
in wedlock to her, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, pos- 
sessed a Turkish hand-maid, who was the mother of his 
son [Rukn-ud-Din] ; but he had contracted marriage with 
her, and was not capable of consummating his marriage 
with this princess. In beauty, purity, and self-restraint, 
she had no equal in the whole world. 

The mother of the writer of these pages was the foster- 
sister and school-companion of this princess ; and this 
devotee [himself] was brought up in the princess’s own hall 
of favour and her haram of chastity, up to the period of his 
entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service of 
her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The 
maternal uncles* of this devotee, and his maternal ances- 
tors, were all attached to the service of that princess’s 
Court, and to the Court of her father ; and this poor indi- 
vidual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s favour 
and bounty : God reward her ! At last her martyrdom 
and death took place in the territory of 'Irak during the 
calamities which arose on the irruption of the infidels [the 
Mughals], The mercy of the Almighty be upon her ! 

During the lifetime of Sultan Ghiya^-ud-Din. Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din held in fief, belonging to Ghur, the district of 
Bust, and Wajiah [or Wejah] of the territory of Gamislr [of 
Ghur], and Organ [or Urkan] of Ghaznin *. In the battle 


and from what other writers state, that the book in question was tlie work 
entitled * ^ Akhbard -Shihaln ” the gfeihabi Traditions, so called from 

the author’s name, or the person to whom he dedicated his work. 

• A few copies have brothers, instead of — maternal uncles. 

• Tlie text is hopelessly defective here, and of the whole of the twelve copies 

collaletl no two agree, except the I. O. L. copy and the Ro, As, Soc, copy, 
but they agree in having mi several words. The two oldest copies agree as 
alR>ve given, with the exception that one has Wurmashan [ Dumiaithan 

[ which last word also occurs in the defective passage in the two first- 

named copies. Wajiali which here, in several copies, seems written 

• and was referred to at page 340. Some copies have and J and 

even in place of Organ of Ghaznin, wddlst the third best copy of the 

text omhs these two words and altogether. It is tiresome not to be 

al>lo to fix this passage of the text for certain. 
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which the Sultan-i-Ghazt, Mu'izz-ud-D!n, fought against 
Pithora Rae of Ajnllr^ and in which the Sultan was 
defeated, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, accompanied the Sultiin- 
i-Ghazt, and, during that expedition, did good service. 
When the Sultans of Ghur proceeded into Khura.san, and 
Nishapur was taken, 'Ala ud-Din was installed in the ter- 
ritory of Nishapur, and, for a considerable period*, he 
remained at the city of Nishapur. and acted towards its 
people with justice and benefic<;nce. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khvvarazm Shah, arrived 
from Khwarazm before the gate of Nishapur, ’Ala-ud-Din 
defended the place for some time. At last he entered into 
a convention, and surrendered the city to Sultan Muham- 
mad. Khvvarazm Shah, and returned again into Ghur. 

When Sultan Gljiyas-ud-Din was removed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, con- 
ferred the throne of Firuz-koh, and the territories of Ghur, 
Gharjistan, and Zamin-i-Dawar, upon him ; and, in the 
Khutbah. his title became Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad. 
Previous to this they used to style him Malik Ziya-ud-Din*, 
the Pearl of Ghur. 

7 11 ie I. O. I., copy, and also the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and one of the r>ther,s, 

have In the l)attle which Sultan Gfciyas ami IVIn’izz-ud-l)in fouglit,’’ tVe, 

See under Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Section XIX. 

* Nighapur [ Sh ad>yakh] was taken in Rajab 597 inonllis after- 
wards — in Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, appeared l>eforc 

it. Malik Ziya-ud-I)in ha<l been left there, in-command, at the head of a 
larj;e force; and the walls [which, like the walls (jf Jericho, lad falh.m when 
Sultan ]>erformed the miracle of )|8j(Nr)tin^i; Ins riding whip at 

them, as related !>y our author at page 380] had been put into thorough 
repair. 'Hie fiburis came out to hgbt, but, finding what the Sultan's army 
was, ‘‘they retired,” says Vafa 4 , “like so many mice into their boles.'’ The 
walls were pounded to dust and the ditch fdlcd, when Malik Ziya ud-Din sent 
out the chiefs of the 'Ulama to solicit quarter fur himself and troops. The 
Sultan acccdcfl to his request, and he and his troops were treated with honour, 
and sent back to So the Gfeuits only held Nishafnlr about Jizr niontiu. 

It must have been on this occasion that Ziya-iuM)in stipulated never again to 
draw his sword ^gain.st the Sultan, referred to at page 418. After retaking 
Nishapur, the Sultan advanced to Marw and Sarakhs, wdiich latter place was 
held by hLs own nephew, Hindu Khan [sec page 252], on the part of the 
Sihtiris. He fie<l to Ghur on the approach of his uncle, but, the officer he left 
in charge not presenting himself, Suljan Muhammad left a force to invest it, 
and set out, vid Marw, for Kh warazm to prepare for an advance upon Hiral. 

® Our author has «. peculiar way of his own for distracting hi.s readers very 
often. After giving an account of Malik Ziya-ud-Din, under the heading of 
bis grandfather, ghuja’-ud-Din, at page 345-6, and calling him there by the 
title of Zi)€-ud-I)in, he is here introiJiiced again under a totally different 

C C 
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He held possession of Firuz-koh and the territories of 
Ghur and Gharjistfm for a period of four years ; and in the 
year 6oi H., when the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, pro- 
ceeded towards Khwarazm. and took [with him] the armies 
of Ghur and Ghaznin, Malik ’Ala-ud-D!n, the Pearl of 
Ghur. conducted sundry of the troops of Ghur into Mul- 
hidistan' and Kuhistan, and advanced to the gate of the 
city of Ka-in, and [from thence] pushed on to Junabad of 
Kuhistan*, and captured the castle of Kakh of Junabad ; 
and, after having performed numerous feats of arms and 
holy warfare, he returned into Ghur again. 

When the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, attained mar- 
tyrtlom, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Siim, advanced out of 
lUist, wdiich was one of his fiefs, into Zamin-i-Dawar ; and 
the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur joined Sultan Mahmud, and 
he set out towards the capital city, Firuz-koh. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din came from h'iruz-koh into Gh arjistan, 
and, when he reached the head of the bridge over the 
Miirgh-al) river, the Sipah-sfdar, Hasan-i-Abd-ul-Malik, 
came up after him, and caused him to turn back ; and, by 
command of Mahmud, he was confined in the castle of 
Asliiyar of (iharjistan*. 

p:inu‘ ; and it is only now, after three or four fiages, that lie tells us that ’Ala- 
ud I)in is the same person as figured before, in another ]>lace, under the title 
of Ziy;i-ud l>Tn. 'File fact is, that his correct title, up to this titm\ was Ziya- 
ud-Din ; and, when Sultan Mu’i//.-iui-l)in conferred the throne of Firu/-koh 
and other tracts upon him, his title was then changed to ’Ala-ud-Din. Sultan 
Mu’iz/*ud-I)in lield liiin in great estimation, and he ap|)ears to have deserved 
it ; and this fact, taken in connexion witli Glliyii-j-ud-I >in, Mahinrul’s real 
character, noticed farther on, will account for the Sultan’s making him 
sovereign over Qliur in preference to Mahmud, and also for Malunud’s enmity 
towards him, and the murder of his son, Mahmud-i-lran Shah. 

' Not the name of a territory. It is derived from mulhid — heretic, See, 
The Kuhistrin of Khurasan was full of these schismatics. All the copies of 
the text have the conjunction tuid lictween MuUhdLstan and Kuhistan ; but it 
reads red undaiil, and “the heretical country of ■^uhistan” aji|)cars to be the 
more correct rendering, 

* Junaliad, also called Gunabad, is situated between Tabas and Hirat, 
l^akh itself means a castle, a lofty building, and the like ; but here refers to a 
small town of that name, a dependency of Junabad, — the “Goonabad^^ of 
I'ra/xr and the maps. 

® Our author takes a most round-about way of relating ordinary events, and 
seems desirous of making a mystery of them, Malik Wla-iul-Din, Muhammad, 
unable to resist the combination against him, retired from Firuz-koli, was 
pursued, and imprisoned. 
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When Sultan Mahmud was assassinated, and the sove- 
reignty of Gh ur fell to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain\ 
he caused Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be released 
from the fortress of Ashiyar, brought him to Firuz-koh, 
and treated him with honour and respect, until he slew the 
Sipah-salar, ’Umr-i-Shalmati. for murdering his son, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shilh. The cause of it was 
this, that, when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, in the reign of Sultan 
[ Gh iyas-ud-Din], Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam*, was 
seized [as just previously related], his son, Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Mahnuid-i-Iran Shah, retired to Ghaznin. He was a 
prince of sufficient greatness, and endowed with perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, and famed for his 
lofty-mindedness and activity. l*'rom Gjiaznin he i)ro- 
ceeded into Garmsir, and from thence came into Ghur ; 
and the Kashi people, who were the [most] refractory of 
Gh ur, to the number of about 50 ,CXX 3 men*, joined him. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam, 
with about 500 horse, of the main portion of his army, and 
some 2000 or 3000 foot, came forth from Firuz-koh, and 
a fight took place between them, and defeat befell the 
Ghurians^; and Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Tran Shfih. 
di.scomfited, retired to Ghaznin, and again came into 
Garmsir. He was seized by the JOiudaw^and-zadah'*, Saif- 
ud-Din, Timrani, and he brought him to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, who directed that he 
should be imprisoned in the residence of the Amir-i-Hajib, 
'Umr-i-Shalmati. 

On the day that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, was 
assassinated, the Turkish slaves of Mahmud raised a 
tumult, and despatched one, who was named Amir Mang- 
baras-i-Zard*, to put Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i- 

^ Another son of Sultan ’Ala*U(l-Din, Husain, Jahan-.soz. He was n;uue«i 
Utsuz after the third monarch of the Khwaraznu dynasty. See page 238. 

^ That is to say, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Gbiyii§-ud-Dtn, 
MuhiHumad, son of Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 

* Five thousand more likely. Our author grossly exaggerates the numl>ers 
here. See page 399. 

7 From this it is evident that the were Ghuriaris. 

^ The son of a lord or great man. 

^ There is some discrepancy with regard to tliis person’s name. Some copies 

of the text have and the second word, Zard, signifying 

pale, sallow, and the like, is written in some copies Zud, swift, quick ; and in one 

C C 2 
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[ran Shah, to death. The writer of these words, Saraj-i- 
Vllnhaj, states on this wise I was in my eighteenth year 
n the year 607 H.‘, and was present at the entrance [gate- 
vay] of the Sultan's palace, in the capital city of Firuz- 
coh, standing looking on, as is the custom among youths, 
vhen this Amir Mangbaras-i-Zard came riding up with a 
vallet, with blood dropping from it, hanging from his arm. 
The head of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Maliniud-i-Iran Shah — 
nay he rest in peace ! — he had placed in that wallet, and he 
mtered into the Sultan’s palace* with it. 

I now return to my relation again : — In the reign of 
5ultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain, when Malik 'Akl-ud- 
!)in, Muhammad, obtained an opportunity, he seized Amir 
Umr-i-Shalmati, saying, “Thou hast used thy endeavours 
n bringing about the murder of my son and at night he 
lew him. Early the next morning, when [Sultan] 'Ala-ud- 
Jin, Utsuz, became aware of it, and the Amirs of Ghur 
lemanded redress, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, issued commands 
or Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be imprisoned the 
lecond time in the fortress of Balarwrui of Gh arjistan. 
rhe remaining account of him, respecting what befell him 
vhen he ascended the throne of Firuz-koh the second time, 
vill be related at the end of this Section. 


XIX. SULTAN GHIVAS-UD-DiN, MAHMCD, SON OF GHIVAS- 

UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF IJAllA-UD-DlN, SAM, SH.\N. 

SABI. 

Sultan Qhiyag-ud-D!n, Mahmud, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
id-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign of good quali- 
ies, and conviviality, pleasure, and jollity were dominant 
n his disposition®. 

When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his 
ather, died *, Mahmud w'as desirous that his uncle, the 
>ultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, should assign to him the 

SI, which means old, decrepit, &c. One copy has Manguras-i-Zud suwar, 
diich would signify Manguras, the swift or quick horseman. 

* Our author, being in his eighteenth year in 607 ll,, would have been in 
is sixty*ninth year when he composed this work. 

* The palace or residence of the Sultans. 

* Sec note®, para. 3, page 400, and page 405. 

® The L CX L« MS., 52, is minus a leaf here. 

■V 
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throne of his father. But that expectation was not fulfilled, 
and the throne of Ftruz-koh was conferred upon Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad*, the Pearl of Ghur, to whom the 
daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam, 
was betrothed® ; and the territory of Bust, Isfizar^ and 
Farah, were given to Sultan Mahmud*. 

In the year in which [his uncle] the SuItan-i-Ghazi led 
an army into Khwarazm, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, marched 
the troops of Bust, Farfih, and Isfiziir, into Khurasan, and 
proceeded to the gate of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan ; and in that 
expedition he manifested many marks of skill and activity®. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, was assassinated, 
Mahmud determined to proceed from Bust to Ftruz-koh, 
and, when he reached Zaniin-i-Dawar, the Khalj' Amirs 
of Garmsfr, with a numerous following, joined him. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghur all came forth to receive him ; 
and, in the year 602 If.®, he reached Firuz-koh, and the 
throne of Ghur came into his po.sse.ssion, and he brought 
the territories of his father under his juri.sdiction*. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, retired from ITruz-koh 
into Gharji.stan, and therein he was taken prisoner, and 

^ Styled Ziyu-ud-l )in before be was raised to the throne of Fiiuz-koh. 

® She was either the full or half-sisicr of Matimud, 

7 In some copies written Isfirar— the present Sa]>zwar. 

^ Not slyk'tl Sultiin until he gained the throne after the death of his uncle. 
Ills title had been Malik hitherto. 

® ^'he compact winch author .states to have existed pra'iously between 
Mahmud and .Sultan ' Ala-ud-I)In, Muhammad, JFCh waraxin Shah, at page 400, 
may ha\'e been entered into at this period. See al.so note *, page 400. The 
object he had in marching to Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan does not appear, neither in 
the accouru of his uncle's reign is it referred to. 

^ The Khalj tribe, I beg Ut remark, are neither Afgb.ans nor Patans, although 
some person.', have made such an alrsurd assertion. I shall have more to say 
about them as 1 proceed. 

2 In this same year FakJjr-iubriin, Mubarak Shah, the author of the history 
of the Ghuris in verse, referred to at page 300, died. 

3 When information reached Mahmud of the assassination of his uncle, 
Sultan Muhzz-ud-I)in, he, in the first place, sent intimation to his brother-in- 
law, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad [the Pearl of Ghur], son of Abf-^Ali, and called 
upon him to acknowledge his authority. Mahmud also communicaterl the 
tidings to Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mik Waif of Ilirat. Both of them, 
however, declined to acknowledge his authority, on whicli Mahmud advanced 
to Firuz-koh with a large anny. On this the generality of the Ghfit^an Amirs 
deserted the cause of 'Ala-ud J)in, Muhammad, and went over to Mahmfid, 
and he gained possession of Ffruz-koh, and threw ’Ala-udT>tn, Muhammad, 
into confinement. See also note page 400. 
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was confined in the castle of Ashiyar, as has been previously 
recorded ; and when the whole of the various parts of the 
dominions of Gliur, and Gharjistan, Tal-kan, and Guzar- 
wan^ and the district of Faras®, and Garmstr.camc under 
the sway and jurisdiction of his Slaves, such as Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and Sultan Kutb-ud-Din I-bak, and other 
Turk® Maliks and Atnirs, who were Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Dtn, each of them despatched a person of rank to the 
presence of his Court, and solicited from Sultan Mahmud 
letters of manumission, and the investitures of the territories 
of Ghaznin and of Hindustan respectively^. 

He des|)atched a deed of investiture of the territory of 
Ghaznin and a canopy of state to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz® ; and, when Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, advanced to 
Gh iznin, he despatched Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, to 
I' iruz-koh, in the year 605 11.®; and Sultan Mahmud directed 
that a scarlet canopy of .state and a deed of investiture of 
the government of the dominion of Hindustan should be 
sent to him. 

Throughout the whole of the territories of Ghur. Gh aznin. 
and Hindustan, the Kh utbah was read for Sultan Mahmud, 
and the coin wa.s .stamped with his name * ; and, as he was 

^ AIsd widi j, at 376; anti in the same way as Sijistan ftir Sigistan, 
the one hetng the Arab inotle t>r writin*^ the word, aiul tlie latter tlie local. 

^ Thi.s name also is written l>ara;s ; and in some few copies Kudus. See 
pa.t:e 342. 

* AH these Slrres were of Turkish ]>arentage. Mahmud having .succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the dominions of hi.s late uncle, the latter’s slaves became 
his slaves also, according to lSTu\iamma<lan law, by succession. It is not to be 
supi'osed that either Vabdu/. [I'yal-du/.] or 1 -bak were then styled Sultrin.s, or 
that our author means it to be so uiukT.''lood. They were styled so ultimately. 
See note page 496, ami page 502. 

Just above he says, “ Val-du/., l-bak, (md other Turk Maliks and Arnirs;” 
but all could not have demanded tlie investitures v>f Gh aznin and Hindustan, 
Yal-duz [l-yal-duz] and l-bak sent agents to Sultan Maluruul ex]>reNsing their 
loyalty, submission, and ol^editMico to luiu ; and in the whole of the cm|>ire the 
Khiujl)ah was read for him and the money stamped with his name ami titles. 

8 Two copies of the text add here, order that he might assume juris- 
diction over the G h aznin terriU)ries.” 

^ See the reign of ]^ujb-ud -Din, I-bak, l)eginning of next Section, There 
our author contradicts this statement entirely, and says :^utl>u(l-l)in received 
the investiture in 602 n., and that he went to lA)hor to receive it. 

* These events occurred, as our author here states, in 605 h, ; but Taj-ud- 
Din, l-yal-dfu, appears to have received the investiture of GJha/.nin some time 
previous to tins, and it is somewhat strange that he should have continued to 
crun uonry in the name of the laic ruler, Mu'uz-ud-I>in, after what our nuihoi 
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the heir of the kingdom of his father and his uncle, all the 
Maliks and Sultans paid reverence to his dignity, and 
showed the obedience of vassals unto him^ 

When one year of his sovereignty had passed, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, MahmOd-i-Iran Shah, son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Diri*, Muhammad, advanced from Ghazntn towards Firuz- 
koh, as has been previously recorded \ and Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, marched from I'iruz-koh, and put him 
to the rout, and about 5000 Ghurts [in that affair] bit the 
dust. 

After a period of two years and a half, Sultan* ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, son of [’ Ala-ud-D'in] Husain, who was his 
[Mahmud’s] father's uncle’s son, proceeded from the country 
of llamian into Kh warazm. and sought assistance from 
Sultfm Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, to enable him to 
seize the dominions of Ghur. Tlie Malik-ul-Jibal, Ulugh 
Khan-i- Abi-M uham mad and Malik Shams-ud-Din. Utsuz, 
the Hajib, who were two of the greatest of the Turkish 
Maliks of the Wiwarazm ^ahs, with the troops of Marw 
and Balkh, Sarakhs and Rudbar, were nominated to give 
him assistance, and he [’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz] proceeded by 
way of Tal-kan towards Gh ur. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, brought out his forces 
from Firuz-koh, and on the limits of Mainland and Far-yab^ 

here states, aii<i even after Sultan Mahmud, the former’s successor, had {jiven 
Trij-ud-Diii his freedc/iu with the investiture of Gha/nfn, mucli more up to the 
year Oio u., u lieii even Mahmud harl heen killed in 607 11. lint see pape 
497, and 500- 505 ; and Tlieunas : Coins of the I’A i iiA.N' KiNCS OK Dki.ui, 
jiage 30. 

2 He was l)eir certainly in name at least ; hut the two favourite slaves of 
Sultiin Mu'izz-utl-Din already possessed the greater portion of tlteir master’s 
dominions, from which Mahmiid would have, in all prohahility, t)een tinahle 
to oust them. Mu’i//-ud-l tin had, on more than one occasion, expressed a 
desire tluxl these slaves, esiiecially l-yal-diiz, should suected to his dominions. 
Sec page 500. 

* Styled Ziya-ud-l)in, the Pearl of Gljur, before he came to the throne 
from which Ma^iniud deposed him. See ]>age 393, and lujte and )>age 408. 

•* Fage 395. 

* Our author styles him “Suljati,” as well as many others, hefort their 
attaining sovereignty. 

« Referred to in the account of the Khwarazm ghiiins. He subsequently 
became the father-in-law of Rukn-ud-DIn, son of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. Sec page 235. 

t Alsoc.alled Far-al), Far-iiw, Bar-ab, and B.ar-yab. Tliis battle and victory 
of MahtnhJ is not mentioned l>y other aulhor.>. Sec also i'age.> 40^^ and 414, 
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at a place which they call [by the name of] Salurah*, a 
battle took place between the two armies. The Almighty 
bestowed the victory upon Sultan Mahmud, and ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Utsuz, and the l^warazm Shah! Maliks, and the 
troops of i^urasan were overthrown*. 

When four years of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud’s 
reign had expired, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, ’Al! Shah son of 
Sultan Takish, Kh warazm Shah, sought refuge from his 
brother’s [.Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm 
^iih] presence with Sultan Mahmud. On the Khwarazm! 
Sultan’* becoming aware of this, he despatched distinguished 
personages [as envoys] to F!ruz-koh. During the life- 
time of the Sultan-i-Ghaz!. Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Muhammad, 
a firm compact existed between Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D!n. 
Mahmud*, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Dln], Muhammad-i-Sam, and 

• * A few coj)ics hav«‘ Aslurah. 

Soc note hclow. 

* His title was 1 aj-ud-I )fn, not ^Ma-iul-Din. Sec the account of him^ 
252-3. He had been a priM^ner in Gfeur some few years ])reviously, and 
was known to the GJiunnn ]‘rinccs. 

'I'he f, ( >. L. MS. No. 1952, and R. A. Soc. MS. both have — “wlien 
Sultiit' d'aki.5Ji became aware of it.** Taki&Ii had been dead many years. The 
printed text, of course, i.s the same. 

^ By this sialemeiit t)iu* author entirely contradicts that made at pages 256 
and 382, and llie present statement is certainly one more likely to be correct. 
It lends to Confirm what \‘rira-i and some other w'orks say, an<l wliich 1 .sliall 
presently refer to. 

Gldyas-iubDin, Mahmud, after the dcatli of his fi\lhcr, expected that his 
unele, Sultan Mu'izz-mbDin, would have placed liim, the son, on his late 
father’s throne of Fiiu/.-koh and the kingdom of G.h.ur ; in’ste.ad of which, 
knowing Mahmiur.s love of wine and other sensual pleasures, he bestowed it 
upon the son-in-law of the late Sultan, Malik Ziya-ud-l >!n, llie Pearl of Gh iir. 
and gave the western districts of the empire to Ma^muid as his a}>panage, as 
Mated by our author at page 472. On this account MaHmuid entertained no 
very good feeling towards his unde, and he may /nnr entered into communi- 
cation set'rdiy with the Sultan of Khwarazm, who was naturally hostile to 
Mu’izz-ud-I )in ; an<] such an un<ierstanding as our author mentions may have 
been entered into at the time Mabnuul went on the expedition to Marw, 
mentioned at i>age 397, when Mu’izz-ud-Din invaded Khwara/m. 

I rather exi)cct, however, that our author, xvho rarely indulges in dates, has 
confused the events of this period, as Ma^imud, previous to the assassination 
of his uncle, was not in a position to enter into “a firm compact** with 
Sultan Muhammad, unless sixrcily. Vafa-i .says [and Jami’-ut-Tawarfkll 
agrees] that when Mafimiid seized the throne of Ghur, shortly after his uncle’s 
death, ‘*hc gave himself up to drinking and riotous pleasures, as was the 
hal>it of the Amirs of Ghiir, and attended t<» singing and jollity, whilst he 
neglected the affairs of tlie kingdom, and could not endure the fatigues of w ar. 
His great chiefs and nc*blcs, perceiving his weakness of character, began to 
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Muhiammad-i-Takish^, Khwarazm Shah, that friendship 
and concord should exist between them, and that the 

^ Sultan ’Ala-iul-Din, Muliammad, son of Taki&b. Before he succeeded 
his father, his litle^was Kutb-ud-Din. See note ^ prui^c 253. 


grow disaffected ; and Izz-ud-Din, Ilusain, son of the Walt of 

Hirat, who was the greatest prop of the Ghurtan empire, look precedence of 
all the other chiefs in tendering allegiance to the Sultan of KJbiwarazm, and 
desj)atclKMl agents re})eatedi3^ soliciting that the Sultan would annex II nut. 
Although that monarcli had other important matters to attend to, still, fearing 
lest a pin lion of the Gh urtan dominions, such as Balkh districts around, 
might offer allegiance to the ruler of Kara-Khila^ and that that city might fall 
into his hands, he determined to move towards Balkh-** 

‘‘The Wall of that part, styled Tmad«u<l-I)fn, the thief of the Nrimtan 
[Banuanj Amirs [called l>y tnir author, at page 26o,Trnad-ud-I)in,’Umr, Kiwaii], 
at first was most warm in his professions of loyalty and fidelity, and Balkh 
was made over to the Sultan, who continued the government, as heretofore, in 
the Wall’s hand^, ; luit, being afterwards delected in acts of treachery, and an 
intercepted letter having lieen placed in his hands, he ihrcw^ himself at llie 
Sultan’s feet. 1 1 is life was spared, luit he was sent away to Khwunizm, after 
being allowed to take what treasure and <»ther valuables he desired with him. 
llis sun [name not given] was also removed from the charge of the fortress of 
d'irmitl, and that imjiorlant post was made over to the guardianshij) of Sulifui 
’Usman of SamrVand,” 

'i'hc TarikJl-i-Alfi differs considerably on these matters. It is .stated therein, 
that, on the death ofSultiin Mu’i/z-nd -1 )in ])ccuming known to Sultan Mniuim- 
mad, hcasscmlde<l a large army for the jnirpose of attacking Balkh> held 
by the ofiicers and troo|)s of Malik ’Ala-iul~l >in, Muhammad, son of tlie late 
Sultiln Baha-u(l-I)In, Sam, of Bamiiin and Tukharistan, and invested that 
slnjughold. At tliis crisis, Malik ’Aid-ud Din, Miif.iammad, had led an army 
against Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, ruler of Gjiaznin. On this account Sultan 
GJ[iiyri.s-u(bnin, Mahmud, who had intended to march his forces against Uiral, 
to re<luce T/z-iHi-I)in, Husain, .son of Kharonil, to Ql>cdicnce, jiaused in order 
lo see what the iijcsliot of the other two affairs wanild be. 

Taj-ud-Din, ’.Vll Sliah [Sultan Muhammad's brother, who subsetjuently 
to</k refuge with Mahmud l, who commanded the forces investing Balfch, l>eing 
unable to lake it, Sultiln Muhammad proceeded thillier in })erson, and sum- 
moned the governor to submit. All was of no avail, and the Sultan deter- 
mined to procee<l without further loss of time to Hirat, when news reached 
liim that Malik ’Ala-u(M)fn, Mu^iammad, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Dm, ’Alt, 
had been ilefcatcd by Taj-u<l*I.)in, 1 -yal-duz, taken prisoners, and ihrowm into 
confinement. Tliis ha|>[>cncd, according to FasHi-T, in 605 H. On this, 
Tmadmd-I)in [’Umr], (jovernor of Balkh, ho]Kdess of succour, surrendered 
the place. He was treated wdth honour and kindness, and continued in charge 
of Balkll, before. After this, Sultan Mutiarnmad advanced to BakJiurz, 
got possession of that place, then proceeded to Tirmid, and obtained possession 
of that stronghold likcAvise, and then he returned to Khwarazm. 

This latter statement is incorrrcct. The Sultan proceeded to Hirat before 
returning to Khwarazm. as will be presently stated. 

The Ghiirian Amirs and Chiefs, who were in accord with Arntr Ma^imud, 
were preparing forces >ay.> \'ara-i, to attack Sultan Muhammad'.-> forces then 
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enemy of one should be the enemy of the other ; and, on 
this occasion, Suljtan Muhammad, Khwarazm ^ah, sent 

before Balkh ; but the Sultan’s troops made a swoop upon them, like a falcon 
on a covey of partridges, and routed and dispersed them before they had had 
time to complete their jjreparations. This must have been the affair called a 
victory of Mahmud’s by our author. Hie territory of Balkh was now entrusted 
to the charge of Badr-Ufl-DIn, Ja’IisJj [?], with a strong force to supi>ort him ; 
and, after having disjxiscd of the affairs of Balkh» the Sultan proceeded by way 
of Juzarwan [or CiU/arwan] to Ilirat, which he entered in the middle of Jamadi- 
ubAwwal, 605 H., to the great joy of its people. [Yafa-i is, as well as other 
writers, somewhat confused as to the dates here, and says this took place in 607 
H., and so it is stated in note page 257-258, taken from that work ; but it is 
evidently an error for 605 H., as it was only in the third month of 607 n, — 
home say in 606 ii, — llial the Sultan first defeated the forces of !^ara*Khita 
under Baniko of Taraz, and a month q/h*r Mahmud GJjuri’s t/tuU/i, if he died 
in §»afar 607 ii., as our author and some others say, and not in 609 11.] 

Killers and chieftains from the adjacent parts now hastened to tender sub- 
mission and allegiance to the Sultan, and to present thcmselvx‘s ; and among 
these was the Malik of Stjislan [Yamfn-ud-lJin, Bahrain Sjiah ?j, who wa.s 
received with great honour. dzz-ud-l)in, Husain, son of Kh ar-mil, was con- 
tinued in the govenimenl of lliriil and its dependencies, as previously related ; 
and the Suljtiin, having disposed of these matters, desjKitched several ecclc- 
•siastics of the Kirainl sect [Vafa-i says in 606 H.] with |)roposaIs to Amir 
Ma[inuid, ruler of Finiz-koli and (iliur. Mahinful accepted those pro|)osals, 
which were, that he should acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultan Muhammad. 
He desjiatched valuable presents to the Sultan from the hoards accumulated by 
las ancestors and his uncle, and, among other rarities, a u*hite chphant. [A 
white elej)haiit is said to have been caj)tured in the battle iiv wliicli Jai Chandra, 
Kajah of Kinnauj, was defeated by Mu’izz-ud-Din. See page 470. J Anur 
Ma^nnud was named Nayab or Dejmty of the Sultan, for whom he read the 
Kbutlmh, and stamped the coin with his name. Idiis must be the treaty our 
author refers to, but lie has confused the events. This acknowlcdgmcni of the 
superiority of the Sultiin is evidently what ''1 ajaul-Din, l-yal-duz, i(U)k um- 
brage at, as mcntiv)ucd in Allt, in note }»age 433, when he set at liberty 
Jalal-ud-Din, b\ii, of Banuan, wdu>, in 605 11., along with his Inother, was 
taken prisoner in a l.>attlo against him [l-yal-duz], and sent him back to rtcover 
the throne of Bainiiln, which probably was early in 606 11. 

Sultan Muhammad, leaving ’Izz-ud-l)in, Husain, son of Khar-mil, as 
Wall of Hinit, returned to Khwara/rn, and su]>sequeiUly cMUered on the 
camjuigu against Giir Khan of Kara-Khitd. ’lzz-ud-l)fn, Husain, son of 
hearing the report of the Sultan having been killed or taken cap- 
tive in the second engagement with Clur Kh an’s troo]>s [see page 258, anti last 
para, of note*], began to pave the way to makci^his {Xrace with his former 
sovereign, and he again read the Kh ^jbah for the ruler of Ghur, anti substituted 
his name on the coin. This must refer to Mahmud, as his young son, three 
months after his father’s death, w.as taken away to Kh warazm, and ’Aia-iid- 
Dtn, Utsuz, had l>ccn set up liy the Khwara/nii Sultan as ruler of Ghfir ; and, 
such l)cing the case, Mahmud could not have been assassinated in Safar, 607 H., 
for this reason, that these events took place in the latter part of that year, or 
even in 608 11. ; but if l^afar, 607 H., is correct, then Mahmud was dead one 
month before the first battle l»etwecn the Sultan and Bduiko of Taraz. 

’l<'z*wM >in, Hiu^ain, sun of Khar-mil. finding almost immediately after that 
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Mahmud a copy of that treaty, with a request, saying, As 
’All ^ah is the enemy of my dominion, it is necessary 
that he should be seized.” In compliance with the terms 
of that compact, Sultan Mahmud seized 'Alt Shah, and 
imprisoned him in the Ka§r, which they call the Baz* 
Kushk-i-Sultan, at Firuz-koh. 

That Ka§r* is an edifice the like of which is not to be 
found in any country or in any capital — a Ka§r in height 
and area, and with buttresses, balconies, and turret.s, and of 

the Sultan was safe, to got him.self out of tliis scrape, sent a requisition to the 
Khwarazm! nobles located in Eastern Khurasan for aid against the Gh urts. 
who, on account of U/z-ud-l)in, ^iusain’s perfidy, were marching against him. 
This evidently is ilie matter referred to by our author at jxage 503, where he 
say.s l-yal-duz ai<ied Mahmud against Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Kh ar- mil, 
l.)ul distorts the facts to .suit Ids own purposes and inclinations, about tlie Snljiln 

of l»efore the forces of G,hur and (iba/nln;*^ and what 

Alfl refers to, namely, that Amir IsmaTl, Mahmud's general, sent against 
Tzz-ud-i)in, was defeated and taken prisoner, an<l the remnant of Ins army 
returned to Eiruz-koh. See note i)agc 504. 

\Vith the aid of the KhwarazmI nobles of Kh urasan the Ghurls were over- 
thrown, and this affair l)roke their ])Owcr entirely, and their party di.sperscd ; 

and Tz/-ud-Din, Husain, was also seized and put to death, as relalctl at page 
258, last para., note 

The Hal>Il>-us-Siyar states that Sultan Muhammad demanded that Mahmud, 
Gh hri, should seize the former’s brother, ’All Sliah, and send 

him back in conformity willi the terms of treaty previously existing “between 
himself and the Sultan, Midizz-ud-I >in ” [see note®, page 481], but says 
notliing al>out a previous treaty between him an<l Mahmud. This event, our 
author says, hajqieiied in the fourth year Mahmuds reign, which, by his 
own account, would lie towards the close of 606 il. I'he treaty thus referred 
to is doulalcss the treaty mentioned by Fasih-I and others, winch t<K>k place 
between Sultan Muhammad and vSultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, after the latter’s 
disastrous campaign againsi jKhv^ ‘lra/m. 

I have burtiiened tlie text with this lengthy nf>te in order to sliow what dis- 
crepancy exists witli regard to the events in the liistoiy of the QJiuris about this 
lime, and to slunv the inqK>ssil>ilify of the correctness of the dales given by 
several authors. \'afa-i and Fasih-i ami several other-) (see mac ■'*, page 407 J 
also say tliat Mahmud was assassinated in 609 n., and the Mir’dld-Jahan- 
Numa conhrm.s it. It is also certain, from our author’s stalements, as well as 
from llie statements of otliers, that Mahmud wsas assassinated in the same year 
as laj-iui-l )In, ’AllShrdi was ; and that event, even our author says, happened 
in 609 H. See also jiagc 253. 

It i.s moreover proved beyond a douf>t, that, soon after tlie decease of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-I >in, the Ghurlan rulers became mere vassals of the Khwara/mi 
sovereigns, wdio, at last, annexed the whole of their extensive territory as far 
as the Indus, or even lu ihe Jihlam. 

^ The word /^az which is doubllcs.s correct, signifies a mound, the 
spur of a mountain or hill, high ground. Some of the more modem copies 
have abaz fy’], and some leave out the w^ord altogetlier. 

® The b »n <*f Keshk and Kn^r bce‘:givM! in note 33 ^- 
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such configuration as no geometrician hath made manifest. 
Over that JKa^r are placed five pinnacles inlaid with gold, 
each of them three ells and a little over in height, and in 
breadth two ells ; and also two gold humde^, each of about 
the size of a large camel. Those golden pinnacles and 
those the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
after the capture of Ajmir*, had sent in token of service, 
and as valuable presents, to [his brother] Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, with many other articles of 
rarity, such as a ring of gold, with a chain of gold attached, 
the dimension of which was five ells by five ells, and two 
great kos [kettle-drums] of gold, which were carried on 
carriages. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din directed that the ring 
and chain, and those kharbuzah^ [kettle-drums], should be 
suspended before the portico of the Jami’ Masjid at Firuz- 
koh; and, when the Jami’ Masjid was destroyed by a flood, 
the ring, chain, and those kharbuzah [kettle-drums], the 
Sultan .sent to the city of Ilirat, so that after the Jami’ 
Masjid of that city had been destroyed by fire, they rebuilt 
it by means of those gifts'. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Uin, Mahmud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din]. 
Miihammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign very great, beneficent, 

“ A fal)ulGUs l)ir <1 jxxniliar to the East. It is considered to be a bird of 
liappy t)tncn, and lliiit evt'ry head it ovcrslindows will, in time, wear a crown. 
See abo (h \\ K. James’.s A rriLA, chap. vi. 

^ The word used is -^iK^ifying small turrets in the wall, and also some- 
times iise<l for battlements, cornices, pinnacles, ike. Tlie last is the most 
probable meaning here, or ])ossibly small open domes, such as W'e sec in some 
old Ilimlu liiiildings, 

^ Tlie text here again is very defective in all but the three oldest copies. 
Some of the more modern copies have “one M,” and slate lliat the ring was 
“live ells/(v y/rr and instead of Kharlmzah have jazirah, which signifies 

island. The same word occurs in Firishlah — the original text I mean — avIio says 
two were [ircsentcd to Kutboid-Din by the ruler of Ajmir, which Dow, very 
correctly, translates “ /rco cf gold without ap])arcntly knowing what 
they wore ; but Briggs, by way of improving on Dow, turn.s them into ""two 
Unfs of g(>ld tissue^'^ I! See his translation, vol. i, p. 194-5* The word 
or which signifies a musk melon, suggests the shape of these drums. 

^ I do not hnd any notice of this fire in other works, not even in Fasi^i-i 
which generally contains minute particulars of every event occurring at Hirat, 
as the author w^a.s a native of that city. lvau?at-iis-§afa merely mentions that 
MalnnCid finished the Masjid of Ilirat which had been left unfinished at his 
fatlicr’s death, and this statement is confirmed by the Khukisat-ul-Akhbar and 
some other histories. I do not find any account of a flood. Amir ’All Sher, 
the celebrated Wa/ir of Sultan Husain, Bahadur Khan^ subsciiuently rebuilt 
this masjid in 905 H., ju>t a year before his death. 
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humane, munificent, and just. WTien he ascended the 
throne he opened the door of the treasury of his father. 
That treasury remained untouched as before, and Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din had not appropriated any portion of it ; 
and they have related, that of pure gold there were four 
hundred camel loads, which are eight hundred chests — but 
God knows best — and rich garments, vessels, pearls, and 
jewels in proportion, together with other valuable property 
of eveiy description, the whole of which he disposed of. 

During his reign gold, apparel, perfumed leathery and 
other things, through his munificence and his pre.scnts, 
became very cheap. He also purchased a number of 
Turkish slaves, and greatly valued them all, and raised 
them to competence and wealth ; and his presents, gifts, 
and donations were constantly reaching people, until one 
day, during the second year of his .sovereignty, the son of 
his aunt, the sister’s son of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad], Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, died and no heir survived him, and his effects 
and treasures, consisting of ready money, gold and silver 
vessels, a vast quantity of wealth, were brought to the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud. He commanded that a 
banquet and festal entertainment .should be arranged 
beneath [the walls] of the Kushk, which is situated in the 
middle of [the city of] Ffruz-koh *. 

He spread the carpet of pleasure, and directed that 
festivity and gaiety should be the order of the day ; and, 
from the time of meridian prayer to the period of evening 
prayer, the whole of that money, consisting of darhams 
and dinars, contained in leathern bags and in scrips, was 
poured out of the windows of the Ka§r. As it was a 

2 Peifumctl leather [^-i ] must have been extremely valuable in those day.s. 

* Mahk Taj-ufbDIn, Zangl, son of Sultan Sham-s-ud-lJin, Mutiamrnad, 
sovereign of Bamtan and Tukharistan. 11c was taken prisoner in battle with 
a body ofKhwarazmI troops in the vicinity of Marw-ar-Kud, at a time when 
peace existed between the Sultan of Khw^arazni and Sultan Mirizz-ud -1 )fn, of 
Ghaznln, and sent to Khwarazm with other chiefs taken at the fiamc time, and 
their heads were struck off. See page 425, and page 48 1, note 

^ The text varies here again. The ohlesl copies are plainly written as al)ove ; 
but, according to some, the sentence may be read : “ in the ]^a§r of Nar Ku§Jjk 
which is [situated] in the midst of [the city of] Ffruz-koh,” and, according to 
others, merely “in the Kasr which is [situated] in ” &c. It is quite a different 
place to the Iglasr of Baz Kushk. The Europeanized kiosk is derived from this 
latter word. 
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public banquet and a largess to both high and low, great 
and small, every description of the different classes of the 
people of the city of Firuz-koh were arriving in crowds at 
the foot of the Kushk, and kept themselves under the 
Sultan’s observation. To each class of persons he was 
giving a liberal share of dishes, long-necked flasks, lamps, 
ewers, cups, platters, bowls, goblets, and other vessels of 
different descriptions, all of gold and of silver, and, among 
other presents, above a thousand slaves of his own, both 
male and female, which he repurchased again from their 
[new] owners. The whole city, from those larges-se-s, 
became [so to speak] filled with gold. 

Sultan Mabmud was a sovereign of very great good quali- 
ties, and his alms, donations, and honorary robes, to a large 
amount, were received by all classes of the people ; but, as 
the decree of fate had [now] come, the motives of its advent 
began to appear. I laving, at the request of Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shfdi, seized the latter’s brother, ’All Shah, 
and imprisoned him, ’Alt Sbrih’s servants, followers, and 
dependents, consisting of ’Inllds, lOiurasanis, Khwarazmis. 
and Turks, in great numbers, together with his mother, his 
son, and his women, along with him, the whole of them 
agreed together with one accord, and several times, by means 
of each of the most notable among them, sent messages, 
secretly, to Sultan Mahmud, saying : “ The reliance we 
have in the Sultan is, that as we have all come and sought 
refuge with his Highness, in the servdee of our master, ’Alt 
Shah, and have thrown ourselves under the shadow of the 
Sultan’s power and protection, it behoveth he .should not 
deliver us up into the hands of the enemy, for to seize and 
make captive of those who have sought one’s protection will 
not turn out fortunate, otherwise we will make sacrifice of 
ourselves, and let it not be that the Sultan should be in 
dread of his life from us.” 

As the decree of destiny had gone forth, this communi- 
cation, which they continued to represent to the Sultan, 
was without any effect whatever, and a party of ’Alt Shah’s 
dependents used, at night, to ascend to the summit of the 
hill, called Koh-i-Azad, which was facing the Ka§r, and 
the sleeping apartment of Sultan Mabmud, and there they 
sat concealed, and examined the Ka§r and noticed the 
Sultan’s sleeping apartment, and marked the way to the 
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ilace. All this they had done, until on the night of 
Tuesday, the 7th of the month of Safar, in the year 607 li.*, 
bur individuals of the party referred to climbed up on the 
oof of the Sultan’s Ka§r, and assassinated him, and got 
iway again by the same road as they had got up. They then 
Tossed the river of Ftruz-koh®, which flows in front of the 
Sasr, and also climbed to the top of that high hill [the 
ICoh-i-Azad], and cried out with a loud voice : " O foes of 
>ur Malik ! we have killed the Sultan : arise, and .search 
or your Malik M” When the day broke, the whole city 
jecamc agitated ; and they' buried the Sultan in the Ka§r 
tself, and subsequently’ the body' was removed to Hirat, 
ind finally' interred in the Gazar-g:ih ” [catacomb.s] of Hirat. 

The eldest son of the Sultan, namely^ Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
vas raised to the throne. 

® There is consiilcnvble discrepancy authors rc.sj>e( linij the year of 

dahnuid's a.ssassinaliun. Yafa-T, J fun i’«nt-Ta wail kh, Fasih‘i, Alft, laihb-ut- 
Tavvarikh, (lU/idah, IMiFat-i-Jahau-Numa [which says “after rei[^nini> nearly 
iglit years ”], and stmie others say it liappened in 609 H., while Jahiin-Ara, 
^lunlakl]La^-ut- 7 \a\valTkll, and a few others agree with our 
Aithor’s statement liere as to the year 607 n. The former says it took place on the 
ah of Safar, wliilst the latter, Rau^.at-ii^-Safa, and some otlicrssay, on the 3rd 
>f §afar. Habfb-us-Siyar, on the other hand, afhrms that it hap|)cned in 606 H., 
5 d\ulasat-ul-Akhbar, 607 a., and the Trirtjkh-t-lbirihfmf, that it happened on 
he 3rd Safar, 597, but this must mean the year of the RHilal [death of 
dukammad], not the Ilijrah [Flight], l>etwccn which two eras a ])eno(l of 
Lboui eleven years intervenes ; and 597 of the former i.s about eijual to 608 of the 
alter, 'fhere is no doubt Inil that Mahmud assassinated in the sanu^ year 
n which Firuz-koh wa.s taken l>y the JKhw^arazmi.s, and 'I aj-ud -1 )fn, ^Al! SJiah, 
mt to death ; and this last event our author himself stales, at page 253, took 
)lacc in 609 a. I’hc words ^ and without the diacritical points, may 
)C easily mistaken by a copyist. See note page 410. 

* A feeder of tlie Hari Riid fn'obably, if not the maiir stream, which rises in 
ifeur. 

7 It is not certain who killed Mahmud, and authors are at variance on this 
)oint. Rau^al-us-§afa agrees W'ith our author, but merely copies his statc- 
nents. Hainb-us-Siyar of course agrees w ith Rau?al-u§-§ala. Yafa-i, Fa?it-i, 
barilsll-i-Ibrahfmi, and a few^ otliers, slate that he was found dead on the roof 
)f bis palace, and that his slayer was not known, and Jahfin-Ara, and Mun- 
ajdbab-ut-Taw^arik.b, agree with our author. Another writer .says bVli Shah 
lew* him w ith his own bond. 

* Sometimes wriiien (iazar-gah as above, and also Gazar-gah. It signifies 
he place of caves or hollow's, a grave yard, catacombs. There is one at 
Jhiraz in which the Poet SaMi was buried, and the one near liiriit in w hich 
he venerated Khwajah ’Abd-ullah, Ansarl, was buried. The meaning of 
^dzar is certainly a bleacher or washer, and f;;dh a [dace, but the aliove term 
loes not refer to any “ bleaching ground/’ as a modern writer terms it, except 
hat it is the bleaching ground for dead men’s bones. 
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XX. SULTAN RAHA-UD-DIN, SA.Vf, .SON OF GlilVAS-UD-DlX, 

MAIIMfJD, SON OF QHIYAS-UD-DiN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

BAHA-UD-DIN, .SAM, SiiANSABi. 

Sultan Baha-ucl-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Mahmud [at 
this time] was about fourteen years of age, and his brother, 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, about ten. Their 
mother was the daughter of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, of Timnin*; 
and in the harani likewise were two daughters by this 
Malikah. 

When Sultan Mahmud was martyred, the next morning, 
all the Amirs of Ghur and the Turk Amirs assembled 
together, and raised Baha-ud-Din, Sam, to the tlirone of 
Firuz-koh; and the Malikah-i-Mii’iz/,iah’, who was the 
mother of Baha-ud-Din, and the other children of Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, incited the Turkisli slaves* to slay the 
competitors for the sovereignty**. Of that party one wms 
M alik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shfili, the son of 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-i -Abi-’Ali, and they 
martyred him, as has been previously recorded.** Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Timrani, was impri.soned, as was Malik 
Shihab- ud-Din, 'Ali, Madini, likewise, who was the son of 
the uncle of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din. and Mu’iz/.-iid- 
Din] ; and the Ghuri and Turk Amirs, in concert, stood 
around the throne with girded loin.s. 

The followers of ’Ali Shah, after five days, when they 
found the city had become tranquil, and that ’Ali Shiih 
still remained in durance, contrived to get up another 
tumult. They placed a number of men in chests, and 
pretended that they were going to bring treasure ■* into the 
city from without, such was the jilan they chose to enable 
them to enter the city and create another disturbance ; but, 
unexpectedly, one among them who had conceived the idea 
of this wicked action came and gave information about 

* Her title, not her name. 

* In some of tlie moix? modern copies this is reversed, and they have the 
Turkish slaves incited her,” i*vc. 

^ Several Princes of the family who were supposed likely to cau.se trouble, 
and interfere with this armngement, were put to death by his supporters. 

* See pages 394, and 396. At page 399 this is differently related. 

^ Other writers say, “cases of merchandize and that forty-five persons 
were ntade to come out of these chests, and were, at once, put to the sword. 
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nient, and treat him with great honour and reverence, 
so that, on his account, some of the E<'Ahurasani forces 
might evince an inclination towards that .Aiprince, and, as 
he was also the adversary of his broth [Sultan Mu- 
hammad, Khwarazm ^ah], he might, in ci 3ncert with this 
sovereignty, oppose in battle the forcc’''^^^ of Khurasan. 
Malik ’All Shah they accordingly set at ^ liberty, and they 
appointed Amirs to the [defence of] differ ^‘^ent sides around 
the city ^ 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’A^^'‘ 

’All, and Amir ’Usman-i-Khar-fash^ and ot 
troops, were appointed to occupy the summ^^ moining, 
i-Maidiin, and Amir 'Usman-i-Maraghani. assembled 
Sar-i-Jandar [the Chief Armour-Bearer], witl!^^'’^^”*^ 
forces, was named to occupy the upper part of'' ^^_ 

Azad*. Other Amirs, such as Muhammad-’ Ghiyas- 
and Gh uri, Shalmati. and ’Umr, Shalmati\ wei 
to the Zar-Margh gate * : and on a Thursda;/'''^ " 
w'hole day, round about the city and on the 'f 
fighting went on. On a Friday, in the ' 

month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 607 M *^l'k 

‘ After strengthening the defences as well as they were able. ' - 

* This is evidently a nickname or byname [like E 3 iar«miL son ot^^, j 

of no very complimentary nature — Ass-like. “ Fash has, h Z-IJ other 
significations, which see. Two gocxl copies have and JSjy actively, 
but no doubt is intended. 

* This was the hill the followers of *Ali Shah used to climb to reconnoitre 
the palace of Sultan Mahi'nvid. 

* Some copies have “Salmaui ” and “ Siiliman,” but the above is correct. 

^ Some few copies of the text, the best Paris copy included, name it the 

Tara’ in gate. It is possible a gate might subse(|uently have been so named in 
remembrance of the victory over Pithora Rae, but the other best and oldest 
copies are as above. 

® Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having delivered Hirat from 
Tzz.ud-l)in, Husain, son of Khar-mtl, did not interfere in any way with 
Sultan Mahmud, Ghurt, who had previously acknowledged his suzerainty, 
as already stated in note para, lo, page 402. While, however, Suljan 
Muhammad was engaged in a campaign beyond the Jihun, his brother, 
Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt Shah, having become dis.satisfied with his brother, the 
Suljan, left his dominions and sought the Court of Mahmud, who received 
him honourably and with distinction, and supplied all his requirements. 
After some time had passed ’All Shah [and some of his adherents probably], 
managed to effect an entrance, secretly, into the Sarae-i-Haram [private 
apartments] in the middle of the day, where he found Mahmud asleep on the 
throne, and slew him, and no one knew' w^ho had done the deed. It how^ever 
became noised abroad, that Taj-ud-Din, ’Alf gh ah. had conspired against 
him, in order to obtain the throne of Gliur for himsel£ 
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Finiz-koh] was taken [by the Khwarazmi forces], and the 
dominion of the family of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, 
son of Baha-ud Din, Sam, passed away. 

I have already pointed out [note page 407] whal discrepancy exists 
lH?tween authors as to the year of Maljaiud’s assassination, aiul that, in ail 
proha!>ility, 609 H. is the correct date, and not 607 ft. t Hir author himself 
says, in his account of Taj-ud-l>in, ’All Shah (page 253), that he was put to 
death in 609 H. and every copy of the text available agrees, and \'afa-i, and 
Fasih.i, and Jaini’-ut.Tawarikh confirm il ; and, from the various accounts 
of these events, it is beyond a doubt, that both Malimuil and 'raj-iuM)in, 
Al! Sh alu were put to death in the same year, prol)ai)ly within a few months 
of each other, and before ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsiu, ascended tlie throne, subject to 
the ILbwarazmis. 

Our author here says it hapjx^ned in the fourih year of Ma i mud’s reign, 
and, as he ascended the throne alH>ut the middle of 602 U., this would make 
it before the middle of the year 6cX') H. ; and, in this case, the date given by 
most authors for the battle l>etween Sultan Muhammad, Kh^arazm ^lah, 
and Baniko of Tariiz, namely Rahi'*ul-Awvval fX)7 n,, cannot be correct, as 
it is certain that the Sultan entered llirat, after ’lzz-ud 4 )in, Husain, son of 
Khar-iinl, had lieen put to death, in Jamadi-ul-Aivwal, 607 H., three months 
after the dale of Mahmud’s assassination given by our author and several others* 
See note pages 260-261. 

Fa?ib-t distinctly states, that, after Malmiild had been killed in 609 n,, as no 
one remained of the descendants of the Sultans of Gijur worthy of tlie wand 
of sovereignty, the chief personages of Ffrii/'koh concerted together |our 
author’s own statement above tends to confirm this, although [)rol>ab)y he did 
liot like to acknowledge that the Qhurian Amirs had set up a l£hwarazini as 
tiler], and raised Taj-ud-I>in, ’Ail Shah, to the throne. They then despatched 
j(n emissary to the pre.senceof Sultan Muhammad, to represent to him the facts 
of the case, and to solicit him to confirm ’All S|iah in the .sovereignty. 'Ihfc 
Sultan [seemingly] acceded to their request, and (ics|)atche(l Muliammad-i- 
of his chamberlains] with a robe of honour for ’All Shah. After 
Mubammad-i-Ba§,hir arrive<l and began to congratulate ’All Shah with the 
usual ceremonies, ’Alt Sh ah proceeded towards an inner apartment and com- 
menced arraying himself in the robe, when Muhaminacbi-Bashtr drew bis 
sword, and w ilh one blow' struck off his head ; and congratulation was turned 
int<' condolcment. 

After this event no other could be found capable of the sovereignty, and 
Firuz-koh and Giur, and j>arts adjacent, were left in the }»osscssion of the 
Jibw’arazmi Sultan. 

Habib-u.s-Siyar says that ILbw'arazm Sliah, unal)le to secure Ids brother’s 
person, advanced upon Qliur with a numerous army. 'Fhe Qj^lrian nobles 
released ’Ait Sh ah to create a diveision, but it was of no avail, and 1 iruz-koh 
was taken in 607 u. Rau^at-ns*^afa states, that, alter two or throe days 
fighting in the hills and around the city, it was taken, as our author menrions, 
in the middle of Jama<li-ul-Awwal, 607 !!., and in this Jaban-Ara, Mimtaltbab- 
ut-Taw^arikb, and others agree, the latter giving the 15th of that month as the 
exact date, w’hich w'as just three months ami seven days after the death of 
Mahmud, if he died in that year. 

The statement of Yafa-i is different from those of other authors, who probably 
copied from our author’s work, but as the former work gives far more details 

D d 2 
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The Amir'S, who had been despatched to occupy the 
hill-tops around, all escaped in safety, and ’Ali Shah, and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-’Ali ’ of Kal-yun, 
went out by the gate of the Reg Pul of Bust®, and each and 
every one of them betook himself to some part or other. 
Malik Hu.sam-ud-Din betook himself to Kal-yun, and 
’All Shah set out towards Ghazni n. Sultan A’la-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, was placed on the throne, and Malik Khan of Hirat 
returned thither. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, with his brother [Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad], his si.stcns, and his mother, 
together with the treasure then ready at hand, and their 
aunt the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, who was betrothed to Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the whole, with the bier of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-l)in, Mahmud, were conducted towards 
Kh urasan. The bier of Sultan Mahmud was deposited in 
the Gazar-gah [catacomb.s] of Hirat. The dependents, the 
married and the younger ladies of the family, and their 
property were removed to Khwarazm ; and, up to the time 
of the troubles cau.sed by the irruption of the infidels of 
Chin, they continued in Khwarazm. and were treated with 
esteem and honour. 

Chroniclers have related in this wise, that, when the 
Mughal troubles arose, the mother of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm ^iih, had those two Princes [Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad] drowned in 
the J ihCu) ^ a,warazm * — the Almighty have mercy upon 
them ^^•^J^,'give them ! 

Twe ^^--.ifghtcrs of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din., Mahmud, up 
to the date of the composition of this History [are still 
living] — one is at Bukhara, and the other is at Balkh, 

nspecting the Khwaraznus than any other writer with whom I am acquainted, ' 
its statement, taken in consideration of what our author mentions, appears 
worthy of efedit. Jahan-Ava, another good authority, states that it was ’Ala* 
lul-Din, Utsiu-, with an urmy sent along with him l>y Sh^warazm SMh, who 
invested Firuz-koh, and took the city in the year and date above-mentioned, 
when Baha-iul-Din, Sam, and Ins brother were sent away to Khwarazm and met 
the fate mentioned l>y our author, at the time of tlie irruption of the Mugbals. 

^ Styled Jahan Pahlawan at page 409, 

* The “sand’' or gravel gate” leading to Bust. The text is very 
defective here, in nearly every copy. 

^ See page 280, 
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married to the Malik-zadah of Balkh, the son of Al-mas, 
the Hajib, 


XXL SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DiN, UTSUZ, SON OF SULTAN ’ALA- 
UD-DiN, AL-^L’SAIN, JAHAN-SOZ. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz', was the son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, and was left by his father [at 
his death] very young in years ; and he had grown up in 
the service of the two Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, but served the greater portion of his service at the 
court of Ghaznin with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

The chronicler relates after this manner, that, upon one 
occasion, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din was attacked by the 
cholic, to such degree that people had given up all hope 
of his recovery. The Amirs of Ghur agreed together, in 
secret, on this matter, that, if the Sultan should unfortu- 
nately die, they would raise Sultan* 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, to 
the throne of Ghaznin. Almighty God .sent the draught 
of health from that dispensary, whence “ indeed, xvhen 1 am 
sick He hcalcth me^," to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and he 
recovered. 

Certain informers^ made the Sultan acquainted with 
this circumstance, and this compact ; and he commanded 
that it was necessary that 'Ala-ud-Din .should be removed 
from the court of Ghaznin le.st, through the wrath of 
humanity, odium might chance to touch him. 'Ala-ud-Din 
proceeded to the court of Bamian to his uncle’s .sons ; and 
[at that time] the throne of Bamian had passed to .Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam®, son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, .son of 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud. After he [Utsuz] had pro- 


* Habih-us*Siyar, and some others likewise agree wiili our author, and say 

that Utsuz, was set up by Kiwara/m Shah after tlie dethrone- 

ment of Baha-ud-Din, Sam ; and that ’All Shah fled to Ghazntn after the 
capture of h'lnu-koh. The reason why thi.s KJlwarazmi, or rather Turkish 
name, was given to ’Ala-ud-Din is mentioned at ])age 238. lie was, no 
doubt, set aside by Abu-l-’Ahbas-i.g^is who slew Ulsuz’s brother, Saif-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, for killing his brother, War-mesh# <-dherwise he was the 
next heir to the throne after his brother Sultan Saif-ud-DIn, Mu^iammad. 

- Not Sultan at that lime, for he had nut then come to the Ihrona 

3 Kur’an : chap. 26, verse 80. 

* It appears that all rulers had the.>e news-givers or informers in their employ, 

* See page 428 for the account of him. 
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ceeded thither, they treated him with reverence, and tl^ 
district of Nae® of Bamian was assigned to his charge. 

After some time his [Utsuz’s] daughter was given (in 
marriage] to his [Sultan, Baha-ud-Din’s] eldest son, Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad', as will subsequently be, please 
God, recorded in the Section on the Maliks of Bamian. 

The course of the days allotted to the extent of the 
dominion of the Sultans, Ghi yas-ud- Din and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, having run their course, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, having likewise died®, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
proceeded from the court of Bamian to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah®, to solicit assistance 
to enable him to obtain possession of the dominion of 
Ghur and the throne of Firuz-koh. He was treated with 
great honour there, and received the most princely usage, 
and the Amirs of Khurasan, such as Ulugh Khan-i-’Abi- 
Muhanimad *, Malik Shams-ud-Din. Utsuz [the Hajib], 
and the Majd-ul*Mulk, Waztr of Marw, with the whole of 
the troops of Upper I^urasan were directed to afford 
a.ssistance to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, in possessing him- 
self of the territories of Gh ur®. 

Sultan Mahmud advanced out of Firuz-koh to meet 
them and overthrow their forces, as has been previously 
recorded®; and they [the Khwarazmi nobles] retired, and 
again resumed their duties in the service of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. 

^ This place is often mentioned in IJaihaVl. 

* See account of him. No, III. of Section XIX. 

* Baha-mM)in of Bamian must l)e meant. Maltimud^s son, Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, only reigned three month.s, but he did not die until cast into the jijiun 
i)ctween ten and eleven years after these events, and after the slaves of Sultan 
Mu’i;rz-ud-I)in had succeeded to the whole of his dominions. See page 409. 

® The reader will not fail to observe that this mighty sovereign to whom 
the latter GiuiTs appealed when they wanted help, and wdiose suzerainty the 
nephew' of Mu'izz-ud-Din acknowledged, is the same that our author would 
make us believe sent such abject petitions to Ghiya$-ud-Din and his brother, 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, mentioned at page 381-2. 

* Styled Malik-ul-Jibal at page 399. 

3 Scarcely probable, even by our author’s own account, if the “firm com- 
pact ” mentioned at page 400 is correct ; but, as mentioned in note page 
400, the “ treaty " must, really, mean Ma^imud’s acknowledgment of Sultan 
Muhammad’s supremacy, which took place the affair here alluded to. 
The defeat of the troops is not mentioned by the various authors 

.1 have quoted, but quite the contrary. 

^ Af nil or aOO. 
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Matters continued in this wise until after the assassination 
of Sultan Mahmud, when Malik Khan of Hirat, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, and [Malik] ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, from Bust, and the 
forces of Khurasan, advanced towards P'iruz-koh*; and they 
placed ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, on the throne of Ghur, and 
Malik Khan of Hirat afjain retired. 

The Maliks and Amirs of Ghur submitted to Sultiin 
’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz ; but hostility showed itself between 
him and the Turk Amirs of Ghaznin, and Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd- 
ullah, Sistani*, who was the Wazir of Ghaznin, and in 
pomp like a sovereign, encountered Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, in the limits of Kidan and the Margh-i-Nulah, in 
battle, and the army of Ghaznin was defeated and 
overthrown. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was a just monarch, learned, 
and a patron of learned men ; and the Kitab-i-Ma.s’udi, on 
ecclesiastical Jurisprudence, he knew by heart. In the 
promotion of ’Ulama [theologians], and the bringing up of 
the families of men of learning, he used to do his utmost, 
and every one among the sons of ’Ulama, whom he con- 
tinued to find diligent and persevering, he was accustomed 
to honour with his benevolent regard. 

When he ascended the throne he set at liberty Malik ‘ 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, from the fortre.ss of Ashiyar of 
Gharjistan ; but, on account of his killing ’Umr-i-Shalmati, 
the Sultan again shut him up within the walls of the 
fortress of Balarwan. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned^ for a period of four 
years, until Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar [Chief- Huntsman], brought an army from Ghaznin 
against him ', and a battle took place between them in the 


^ Compare the account at pa<;e 409, and on the ])rccc<hng page, fn a few 
copies of the tc.xt the words “and [ Malik] ’Aia-ud-I)in, I'tsuz/^ arc left out. 

* Styled Sanjari in the list of Mirizz-ud-Din’s ministers and noldes, at 
page 20S 

^ Sultan ^'\]a•ud-I)^n» Mu^iammad, the last of the dynasty. Sec page 41 7. 

* Subject to Sultan Muhammad, Kfawarazm Sh ah. 

* Any one reading this would imagine that this Naijir ud-Din, Husain, was 
some independent chief who had made war upon ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz. He 
was sent by Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, against ’Ala-ud-Din, wdio, Udng a vassal 
of the ^warazmfs, was naturally inimical to l-yal-du/, the trusted Sla^e of 
the late Sultan Muizz-ud-Din, and on whose side most if nut all, of the 
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centre of Ghur. witliin the limits of Jarmas. The right 
wing of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz's, army was commanded 
by Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All, son of Abi- 
’Ali ®, who attacked the left wing of Malik Na§!r-ud-Din, 
Husain’s, troops, and overthrew and routed [that portion 
of] the Ghazntn forces, and pursued the fugitives [off the 
field]. Malik Na§ir.ud-Din, Husain, [with his centre] 
charged the centre of the Sultan's army, and wounded him 
with his spear, and a Turk among the troops of Ghaznin 
smote the Sultan on the head with his mace in such wise 
that both his august eyes exuded from their sockets *, and 
he fell down from his horse. Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain, 
remained on horseback over the head of the Sultan, when 
Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain, returned from the pursuit of 
the routed left wing of the Ghazntn army, and charged 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, and again recovered the 
[wounded] Sultan, and conveyed him towards the district 
of Sangah, and on the way the Sultan was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy ^ ITiey buried him by the side of 
his kindred, the Maliks of the family of the Shansabants. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned for a period of four 
y'earsand a little over; and, after his death, his sons became 
dispersed. One of them, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
went into Gharjistan to the castle of Siya-Khanah *, and 


I’urkish Amirs were ranged, whilst the Ghwi J Amirs were cm the opposite 
side. 

This chief is again mentioned by our author in his account of the Mughal 
invasiem of these parts- Malik l^utb-iul-Din was directed by Sultan Muliam- 
inaci, Khwarazm SJiah, under whose rule the QJiurian emjiire west of the 
Indus had fallen, to put all the fortresses of GJiur into a stale of efficiency for 
defence against the Mugh^ih- Malik Kutb-ud-Din, at last, succeeded in 
reaching Hindustan after a narrow escape of falling into the hands of those 
infidels, 

^ 'rhe idiom here, as in many other places, differs considerably, for example one 
set of copies has ^ jj a and the other set 

’ This event happened, neiir QJiaznin, in 6u H. *Ala-ud-Dfn, Utsux, 
ruled over fihiir for about four years ; and most autliors state that he was the 
hist of the race of Shansaban! who held sovereign power, and, with him, the 
dynasty terminated. This must have happened very shortly before the death 
of l-yahdiiz, who was put to death in the tenth month of this year, according 
to some, and in 612 H. according to others ; but it is very probable thatl-yahdiir 
did set up the favourite and trusted kinsman of his late master. See page 41K, 
3 Several of the more modern copies of the text have Sata-Khanali for Siya- 
JKJi iinah, This fortress is again referred to in the last Section containing the 
account of the Mughal invasion. 
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there he remained for some time ; another, Malik Na§!r-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, went to the fortress of Bindar [or 
Pindar], in Upper Gharjistan, and long continued there. 
The youngest .son, Jamshed by name, during the troubles 
of the infidel Mughals, entered into the district of Hariw- 
ar-Rud, and, in the Darah of Khisht-Ab \ he was martyred 
[by Mughals]. Those two elder sons of the Sultan, through 
the calumny of Malik Khan of Hiriit, received martyrdom 
at the hands of the slaves of Sultan Muhammad, 
IQiwarazm ^rih. They strove greatly, and strained every 
nerve ; but, as it was not the Divine will, neither one of 
them attained unto sovereignty. 


XXll. .SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SDN f)F SHUJA’- 

UD.l)iN-I-AJ$U.’ALi», THE LAST ()F ITIE SULTANS OF 

QHURL 

Previous to this, in several places, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, has been made mention of, that, at the outset of his 
career, he u.sed to be .styled Malik Ziya-ud-Din, the Pearl 
of Ghur, and when, after Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Miih.im- 
mad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, he ascended the throne of 
Fin'iz-koh, his title became Malik [Sultan] ’Ala-utl-Din ^ 

Since Malik Na?tr-ud-Din, Hu.sain ", at this time 
martyred Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, P'iruz-koh, and the 
dominion of Ghiir came under the control of the Amirs 
and troops of (^aznin, and of Ghur. They, in concert, set 
up Malik Husam-ud-D!n, Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i- 
Zarrad *, over Firuz-koh, and they repaired the fort of 
Firuz-koh, and, in the midst of the city, and on the hill of 

* Hlisit and Ehushf, in Fu ’ to, signify <l.inip, wet, humifi, dank, soaked, 
&.C., and ab is Persian for water. The Pushto eijui valent for water is 
ao-bah, 

^ Dur author makes the same blunder here as at page 391. Shuja’-ud-I )tn, 
Abii 'Ali, was ’Ala-ud-I)in> Muhammad’s, grandfather. See |)age 346. 

^ rhis should be, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, restored. See page 391. 

7 See note \ page 393. 

^ Previously mentioned as Amlrd-§hikar, or Chief Huntsman. Tlie idiom 
here varies considerably. 

^ One copy of the text has “ Sih-Zarrad,” and another St-Zad. He was 
set up as temjwrary ruler perhaps. He is, no douljt, the same person who is 
referred to by our author in his account of the MujEbal invasion, and who, at 
that time, held the fortress of Sangah of Ghur for Suljan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah, and his son Suljan Jalabud*l)in. 
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the fortress of Baz Kushk, they placed a barrier of iron, 
and raised a rampart, and commenced hostilities \ They 
brought Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, out of the castle 
of Ashiyar [of Qiarjistan] and carried him away to 
Gbaznin. These events happened in the year 6io or 
6iih/ 

When Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, reached Ghaznin. 
Sultan T«ij-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, treated him with great honour 
and reverence, and commanded so that they took the 
canopy of State of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din from the head of 
that monarch’s mausoleum, and they raised it over the 
head of Sulbln 'Ala-ud-Din, and he [Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] 
gave him the title of Sultan, and sent him to the capital, 
Firuz-koh. 

He returned to Ghur again ; and, when he had ruled for 
a period of one year and a little more, and the Elhutbah was 
read, and the money was coined in his name*, and his title 
of Sulpn was made universally [public] in the Khutbah, 
Sultfin Muhammad, IGiwarazm Shah, sent him the treaty 
which the Sultan had, at Ntshapur, taken from him, to the 
effect that he [’Ala-ud-D!n *, Muhammad] should never, 
at any time soever, draw sword against him [Sultan 
Mubammad]. Accordingly, in the year 612 H., Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mubammad, delivered up the city of Firuz- 
koh to the trusty officers of Sultan Mubammad, Khwarazm 


' The text here is very defective in most copies, and varies considerably 
both in words and idiom. Whom hostilities were carried on with does not appear. 

3 Sultan Mahmud was killed, according to our author and some other 
writers [see note page 407 and 410], in the second month of the year 607 H. ; 
and ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was killed after a reign, by our author’s account, of 
four years and a little over, which, supposing the “little over” to have been 
one month only, would bring us to the M/r/Z month of the year 61 1 H. ; and, 
according to several authors, on the 3rd of the trnt/i month of that same year, 
Taj-ud-Dxn, I-yabduz, was himself put to death at Buda’un by i-bak’s son-in-law, 
Shams^ud-Din, 1 -yal-timish, who then ruled at Dihli. If these dates be cor- 
rect, ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, could not have reigned more than six months, 
which is evidently incorrect. Jahan-Ara says he vacated the throne, and 
retired to the court of Sultan Mu^iammad, Siwarazm Shah, leaving him to 
take possession of the country, after he had reigned one year and a little irver. 
This would bring us to about the fourth month of 612 H. ; and the Muntakhab- 
ul-Tawarfjkh states that I-yal-diiz was defeated and put to death in this year, 
not in 61 1 11. The period assigned for Utsuz’s reign is probably too great. 
See under Taj-ud-Dtn, Yal-duz, No. IV., Section XIX. 

* I do not think any of his coins have been found. 

♦ At that time styled ?iya-ud-Din, Muhammad. See note page 393. 
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Shah, and wafj himself conducted to Khwarazm. and was 
treated with great honour and veneration *. 

He took up his residence near to the Malikah-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sarn, 
who was joined in wedlock to him. They dwelt together® 
in the lOiwarazmi dominions for a considerable time, and 
[at length] death’s decree arriv'ed, and he was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. During the period of his own 
dominion and sovereignty, he had despatched trusty and 
confidential persons, and had acquired a place adjacent to 
[the tomb of] Shaikh Abu-Yazid, Bustami, and had caused 
the position of his tomb to be fixed upon ; and, at the 
time of his decease, he had made it his last request that 
his body should be removed from Khwarazm to Bustam. 

* Taj-U(l-l)in, 1 yal-duz, being deatJ at this time, Suljan ’Ala-iubDin, 

Muhammad, was deprived of his support ; and this may have been another 
reason for his abdicating. Several other authors agree with res|>ccl ihi.s 
year, but others again distinctly state that Sultan Muhammad ol>tained |)os- 
session of Firuz-koh and (G hur, and also of Giiaznin, in 6 ii H. Gbur, as 
previously slated, had been sulyect to him in the lime of Utsuz. \’afa 4 says : 
“ After these events [before related], in 6 i i H., [the Jami'-ut-Tawar!.kll agrees,] 
news reached the Sultan [Khwarazm Shah] that Tiij-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, had 
died at Gh aznfn [our author and several others state that he was put to death 
at Bucla’un], leaving no heir who was capable of succeeding him [he left no 
son] , and that ///> had assumed his place. Thi.s determined the 

Sultan to devote hi.s energies to the annexation of that territory, together w ith 
other extensive provinces. Having effected hispur|)ose, Hirat, QMir, Gibarjis* 
tan, and Sijistan, and the territory as far as the frontier Mind, an extensive 
empire, and containing many flourishing cities and towms, previously ruled by 
Sultan Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin and Ins descendants, up to the period of the 
rise of the Sultans of Ghur, fell under his sw'ay, and he nominated his elde.st 
son, Jalal-ud-Din, to the government of it,’’ and a Khwarazmi Amir [seepage 
237] was appointed to rule it as his deputy or lieutenant. Sec the reign of 
Vabduz further on. 

In the treasuiy, at Ghaznin. where Suljan Mirizz-ud-DIn had placed them, 
were found, at this time that Sultan Mub^tmmad obtained possession af Gfeaz- 
nin, several documents from the IQialifah’s (.'ourt to the Gburian Suljans, 
inciting them to hostility against him, and vilifying and maligning him and his 
acts. The finding of these documents proved to him that the hostility of the 
Ghuris towards him proceeded from the instigation contained in them. He 
did not make known the contents of these documents at this time, intending to 
do so after sufficient time had elapsed for him to free the countries of the East. 
See note^, page 265. 

• How WTTS it possible for them to have dwe// together ^ when, as our author 
himself states at pages 301 and 392, the marriage w^as never consummated, and 
the princess died a maid? They may have resided near each other. She had 
been betrothed to Tughan Shah, grandson of Malik MtDayyid*i-A 4 nah-dar, 
before she was betrothed to Ziya-ud-Din. See page 1S2. 
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When, in accordance with his last will, they conveyed his 
remains to Bustam, the attendant at the Khankah [mo- 
nastery] of Bustam, the night previously, saw Shaikh Abu- 
Yaztd in a dream, who said to him, “To-morrow a 
traveller and guest arrives : it bchoveth that thou shouldst 
perform the rite of going forth to receive him." At the 
dawn of the morning the attendant of the Khankah set out 
from Bustam ; and, at about the first watch of the day, 
the bier of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, arrived from 
the direction of Khwarazm. It was conducted with all 
reverence and veneration into Bustam, and they buried 
him likewise adjoining the ^aikh-ul-’Arifain, Abu-Yazid 
— the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! — and the 
Maliks of ^ur, and the Sultans of the Shansab! race, by 
the extinction of his dominion, came to a termination. 



SECTION XVIII. 


THE SHANSABAMaH 


SULTANS OF TUMARISTAN AND 
bAmIAn. 


Miniiaj-i-Saraj, JOrjanT, the humblest of the servants of 
the Almighty’s threshold, thus states, that, as Almiglity 
God raised up great and powerful Sultans from the race of 
the Shansabanis, who were Maliks over the mountain 
tracts of Ghur, and brought within the grasp of their juris- 
diction, and under their subjection, sundry territories of 
the countries of ’Ajam and of Hind, one of those territories 
was Tukharistan and the mountain tracts of Bamian, the 
rulers of which part have been famous and celebrated upon 
all occasions, from the most remote ages, for the grandeur 
of their station, the abundance of their riches, the vastness 
of their treasures, the number of their mines, and their 
buried wealth; and, on sundry occasions, the sovereigns of 
’Ajam, such as Kubad and Firuz these rulers have van- 
quished and overcome. That tract of country has also 
been famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the 
countries of the world, for its mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and crystal, bejadah* [jade], and other [precious] things. 
When the sun of the prosperity of the Maliks and 
Sultans of Ghur ascended from the eastern parts of 
eminence, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-.soz, had 
wreaked vengeance upon the people of Ghaznin. he had 
leisure to turn his attention to the subjugation of that 
territory. After having subdued it, he installed therein his 
eldest brother, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, and from him 
descended an illustrious posterity, and Maliks of grandeur 
and dignity, the marks of whose equity and beneficence, 


' Sec note *, page 423. 

2 The name of a gem, by some saul to k a species of ruby, and by others a 
species of sapphire ; but jade is no doubt meant. Ooez refers to a species of 
jasper found in these parts. 
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and the fame of whose munificence and obligations con- 
ferred, became published throughout the four quarters of 
the world®. The mercy of the Almighty be upon the 
whole of them ! 


1. MALIK KAKHR.UD.DiN. MAS’-Cl). SON OF ’IZZ-UD-DIN, 
AL HUSAIN, SHANSAlii. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, son of Al-Husain, was 
older than his other six brothers ; and his mother was a 
Turkiah*. He was a sufficiently great monarch; but, as 
he was not by the same mother as [his brothers] the 
Sultans *, they did not permit him to occupy the throne of 
the dominions of Ghur. for this reason, that five other 
brothers *, both on the side of the father and mother, were 
Shansabams. while the Malik-ul-Jibal, Muhammad, who 
attained martyrdom at Ghaznin. was by another mother, 
who was the attendant of the mother of the Sultans, and 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, w'as by a Turkish bond- 
woman, as has been previously stated. 

After Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu.sain [Jahan-soz], became 
disengaged from taking revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Ghaznin, and had demolished the Ka§rs of Bu.st, which 
was the place of residence of the house of Mahmud, he 
caused an army to be got ready from the capital of Ghur. 
and marched towards Tujgharistan, and, in the subjugation 
of that territory, and the strongholds thereof, manifested 
great alertness and dexterity ; and the Amirs of Ghur, in 
that army, displayed such valour and martial heroism, 
that, if Rustam-i-Dastan' had been present, he would have 
recited the story of their valour. 

When those tracts were taken possession of, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, placed Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud [his brother], 
upon the throne of Bamian, and that territory was com- 

^ A term constantly quoted by Eastern authors before the time of Columbus. 

* The feminine of Turk. 

• They only assumed the title of Sultan some time subsequent to this period, 
and, of course, were not all Sultans at once, 

^ Here our author refers over again to the “Sultans’^ just mentioned. There 
is no improving his style without taking great lil)crty with the original. 

7 Dastin, a name of Zabi Zar [Zal of the Golden Locks), the father of 
Rustam. 
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mitted to his charge*. Malik Fakhr-ud-D!n, Mas'ud, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent hill territories, 
[namely] the mountain tract of Shaknan ®, Tukharistan, as 
far as Dar-gun and Bilaur, and the tracts towards Turkistan 

* Merc, agaiin our author contradicts his own previous statements. At paj^e 

339 he says that, on the death of Malik 'Izz-iuKDin, Husain [the father t)f 
Kakhr-ud-DTn, Mas’ud, V\la-ud-l>in, Husain, ami others], Saif-ud-Diii, Sint, 
the eldest leifitimate son, who succeeded to his fatlier’s authority, the 

dominwn^ among his six hrothei s and himself^ and thaty tn that di^nswn^ 
Bdmidn "*vas assigned to the eldest brother y Fakhr-ud-Hin, Mas’u«I. Now he 
states that ’Ala-ud -1 )In, Husain, conquered this terriltuy several years sub- 
sequently, after he had destroyed the city <*f Jahan-Ara also .states 

that, in the division of the father’s hereditary patrimony amon^ the brothers, 
Hannan went to the eldest son by a 'rurkish bond-woman, Fakhr-ud-I >ii>, 
Mas’ud. 

The older Chroniclers contain a great deal respecting the affairs of Tn k|i in.s- 
tan ami the Ilayatilah, whatever “ the clay-slamj>ed annals of Senaciherib^^ 
[Sennacherib ?] may say. Ibn-i-KJhnrdad-bih, in his account of the Turks, also 
refers to them. Haytal according to the ancient dialect of HiiiJiara, 

is said to signify a man of great strength and size ; the ’Arabs made it llayti^i 
[J’^] — the ])lural form of the word, applied to the people generally, being 
Ilayatilah One WTiter states that Maytal was the name of the ter- 

ritory' of Khiitlan, a dependency of Hadakhsh^n, also called Kol-ab [Kol-i- 
Ab, w’hich signifies a lake]; but this is contrary to the Masaijk WA 
Mamai.ik, and to our aulhorls account. 

Fxruz, son of Yazdijurd, son of Hahramd-Gur, when his brother Hunnu/ 
ascended the throne, fled from his fief of Sijistan, by w ay of GJuarjislan and 
Tukharistan, and sought shelter and aid from Khuih-nawaz, the king of the 
Ilayatilah. According to the Kaufat-ut-Tafi^rin, the name of the ruler he 
sought aid from w'^a.s Faghani, the Chaghant, or Shall of the Qtaghaniilns. 
lie esjKmscil the cause of Firuz, and agreed to aid him w ith 30,000 men if 
Firuz wnmid cede to him Tirmid and Wesah. Another author calls the jieople 
of Tukharistan itself Hayatilah likewi.se. By Faghani’s aid Firuz gained 
the throne of Iran ; and for many years subsequent to this, and during .several 
succeeding reign.s, there was alternate j>eace and w^ar between the sovereigns of 
Iran and the Hayatilah rulers. In the lime of Nu§h<i*’wan, the Ilayatilah, 
l>eing without a ruler, are said to have chosen Faghani [thi.s would seem» from 
what was stated alx>ve from another author, to be the name of the family, not 
the person’s name], the Chaghanian ruler of Tukharistan. 1 have neither 
space nor time to say more at present ; but will merely observe, that, by some 
modern writers, Tukharistan and Turkistan are often confused, one for the 
other. 

* Shaghnan and Shaknan are synonymou.s : ^‘Shighnan’^ is not correct, 
but such as one w^oukl adopt who could not read the original for himself, and 
depentied entirely on the statements and translations of others. 

i Con-siderable discrepancy exists here, in .some copies of the text, with respect 
to these names. The be.st copies have as al>ove, although the oldest leaves 
out the andy which makes it Dar-gun of Bilaur. The next I>e.st has Dar-gut [or 
Dar-kot or kut], which, if the of the original MS. was written rather long 
drawm out, as is often done, might be mistaken for o The next best copies, 
which are comparatively modern, have Dar-gur [or Dar-gor], and one Dar-bur 
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to the boundary of Wakhsh* and Bada khsh an. the whole 
came under his jurisdiction 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, had able and accomplished 
sons ; and, when Kimaj *, from Baljch, and Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz from Hirat, who were slaves of the Sanjari 
dynasty, conspired to eject Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Sani, in order to take possession [of the country] 
as far as Firuz-koh, and the Ghiyasiah sovereignty was, as 
yet, in the morning of its ascendancy, Malik Fakhr-ud-D!n. 
Mas’ud, rendered assistance to them, under the stipulation 
that whatever pertained to Khurasan should go to them, 
and what belonged to GhOr to [him] Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 
Mas’ud ®. 

When Almighty God bestowed victory upon Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. and Malik Taj-ud-l)in, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
was slain, he despatched the head of Yal-duz " to his uncle, 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, whose forces had arrived 
near at hand. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din followed in pursuit 
of them, and Malik Fakhr-ud-Din was put to the rout. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din discerned him, and caused him to 
turn back again, and conducted him to his camp, and 
there placed him on the throne * ; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, both of them, stood before the 

[or Dar-bor]. The printed text, and one of the most recent copies, have Dar- 
kufah ; and the former, in a note, Bur-l^ilaur ; and, in brackets, as the pro- 
baV)lc reading, Danmz anJ Bi/aur but the different copies of the text 
collated do not show that this is at all the correct reading. 

« Also called Khutlan. 

^ The dominions of the Sultans of Bamian and Tukharistan, according to 
jahan Aia and several other works, extended north to the territory of Kasb- 
jjhar ; south as far as Q barjistan and C^ur ; cast to Kashmir ; and west as far 
as I'irmid. See note {lagc 426. 

^ This appears to be the same Annr Kimaj referred to in note page 35S ; 
and he is probably the same as mentioned in note jiage 374 ; and this 
Yal-duz [I-yabduz] must be tlie same who is mentioned in the same note, 
which sec. 

* See pages 371*4. 

• Mr, E, Thomas, in his paper on the “ Coins of the Kings of Ghazni,” 
Ro. As. Journal, vol. xvii., in a note, page 199, erroneously states that, “On 
the first rise of Ghias-iid-din, FakiJFakhr ?]-ud-din ///;?;, under the con- 
dition that all the amquests in Khonisan should pertain to the fonner, while 
the acquisitions in Ghor should fall to his own share/’ The conditions were 
l>etween H^imaj and Yal-duz and Fakhr-ud-Din, nvt Ghivas-ud-Dim 

7 See the account given in Ghiyas-ud-Din’s reign, where our author says 
that If imaj's head was sent, page 373, and note 

** A round-about way of slating that they took him prisoner. 
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throne in attendance on him. Chroniclers state that Malik 
Falchr-ud-Din, Mas ud, became enraged [at this], and that 
he reproached both of them unjustly, saying that they 
mocked him. His words were these: “You two rascally 
boys laugh at me!” The Almight}'’s mercy be upon 
them ! 

This exclamation of his has been mentioned here for this 
reason, that the beholders and readers of these pages may 
know the laudable qualities of these two monarchs, the 
extent of their compassion and clemency, to what degree 
they guartled the honour and re.spect [due] towards their 
uncle, and to what extremity they bore his injustice 

When the two Sultans * became disengaged from this 
audience, they caused complete arrangement to be made 
for the return of their uncle, and conferred honorary dresses 
upon the whole of his Amirs and Slaves, and caused them 
to return. Malik Fal^r-ud-Dln, Mas’ud, retired towards 
Kamian again ; and there he acquired great power, and 
the Sultans and Maliks of Ghur used constantly to pay 
him homage. 

His career came to an end in [the enjoyment of] 
.sovereignty and he ruled for a long period and dic'd. 
He had .several worthy and deserving .sons. Sultan Shanis- 
ud-Din was the eldest, and Malik 'raj-ud-Din, Zangi and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Ali. 

II. .SULTAN JjllAMS-L.D-DiN, MUHA.MMAD, SO.V OK MAST'D, 
SON OK AL-HUSAIN, .SHAN’S A Hi. 

When Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, of Bamian, was 

® Wc have ample proofs of their amiaUilily aiul lon^psufferinf^, from om 
author's poiiit of view, in the fate of Sultan Khiii>rau Malik and his family, ami 
'Abbas-i-Shi.s, 

^ Mifizz-ud-l)fn, the younger brother, only receivcvl Ihc title of Sultan 
some lime after this occurrence. 

^ Such are the worcl.s in the original ; it seems a truism if the passage is not 
corrupt 

^ Tliis is the Taj-iui-ljfn, Zangf, who harl his head struck off at Khwarazm, 
mentioned in note'*, page 481. He can scarcely be the same person as men- 
tioned at page 342, liecause the latter’s mother was one of the sisters of the 
two Sultans, CJjiyas*ud-I)in, and Mu’izz-ud-Din. If he is, his father, Faklir- 
ud-Din, Mas'ud, must have married his own niece ; while his son, gljatns^ud* 
Din, Muhammad, must liave married her sister, a most unlikely alliance, 
illegal according to Mu^iammadan law. There mu.st have therefore l>ccn two 
persons named Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, but of the same race. 

E e 
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taken to the Almi^jlity’s mercy, his eldest son was Sultan 
Shams-ud-Dln, Muhammad *, and they raised him to the 
throne of Bamian ; and the sister of the Sultans Ghiyas- 
ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din was married to him, which 
princess’s title was Hurrah-i-Jalali. She was older than 
either of the Sultans, and was the mother of Sultan Baha- 
ud-l)in, Sam, the son of [Shams- ud-Din] Muhammad. 

When Sultan Sh ams-ud-Din, Muhammad, ascended the 
throne of jhlmian, in acc(<rdance \vith the last will of his 
father, and with the concurrence of the Amirs, Sultiin 
Ghiya.s-ud-Dln sent him a robe of honour, and paid him 
abundant deference and respect. He brought the whole 
of the territory of TuJdiaristan under his .sway, and, subse- 
quently, the city of Balkh, Chaghanian®, Wakh.sh, Jarum, 
Bada khsh an. and the hill tracts of Shaknan **, came under 

This is the Malik’s son, SJiams-nd-Din, Muhammad, wlto was taken 
])risoncr by the SijKili-salar, IJarankasb., along with ’Ala-ud-Diii, Husain 
I ]ahrin-so;c|, and ’Aii, Jntn, in tin* engagement with Sultan Sanjar ])cfore 
Aoljah in 547 H. ghams-ud-Din, Muhammad, obtained 50.000 dinars from 
Ikirnian for hi.s ransom, which sum was })aid over to HaraukagJl. Our author, 
had lie known this, is not likely to have ivlated it. 

^ 'I'lie !)cst I'aris copy, the I. O. 1 . MS., and the Ro. As, Soc. MS., have 
Isfalutn ! ! 

< )tlicrs say llalkh, Hugltlan or ]>uklan [both are correct], Ghaglianiiin, 
and Mome part of Ikid.ikhslian. According to our author, his father, haklir- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud, licld sway over some of tlie.se ver) tr.icts, now mentioned as 
** sul)se(juently ” coniiug under the sway of the stm. However, it is clear, 
vvliateve.r I/wn /Zavo/.; ” may .say to liie contrary, that TukharisUin was but 
a district or province of Ikillill, and not a vast tract of country “ 
thc jronticrs of Persia"" [wlierever that might mean in iIkkc days] the 
or Moufitains of Pamir and that ^"the l^o-ehu or Oxus^^ 

did not through the mida/e"" of the Tukliarisian here referred to, for the 

very good rens^m that it lie.s sovUli of tlie Jibun, Amu, or Oxu.s. The .Masalik 
WA M amauUv plainly slates, that of llaikh tliero are a number of divisions and 
districts, such as Tukharislau, Khulum. Samnagan, lUiglilan, Zawalin [this, 

in all probability, is Mr. d 1 iomas\s “ Warwalin” .] the first ? is the 

copulative conjunction, and the ; wants the point to make it /] ; and Raihakts, 
Walwrdij — — may be traced to ilie same source. Of this Tukharistan, 

Tal'Van wa'^ihc chid and largest unvn. Had such a place as Walwabj been 
caf^ita! of Ikikhai'l^tan, our auiluu’ would, without doubt, have known of it, 
and have mentioned it here. Qxugbanian and Wa kh sh lie to the northward 
of tills Tukharistan, and are accounted in Mawar-un-Nahr, as this latter term 
signifies, viz. beyond the river. “ d'he Waklish-Ab — river of Wakhsh — 
issues out of Tiirkistlin into the territory of Wakhsh» runs onward towards 
Halkhi* the JHuln, near d'innid.” In his account of the Mughal 

invasion, our author mentions Balkh ] and Walldh sometimes .as one 
and the same place, and, at others, as sc^iaraie ]daces. ^ 

While on liiis sulyjecb I must now mention another matter. In the Masalik 
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his jurisdiction. He marched forcc.s in every direction, 
and throughout the whole of those parts his mandates were 
obeyed. 

In the year in which the .Sultans of Gjiur and Ghazntn 
led an army into the territory of Rud-bar of Marw, to 
repel Sultan Shfih. the Khwarazmt \ Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, by command of the Sultans, brought the 
forces of Raniian and Tukhanstan and joined them. On 
the occasion of Sultan Shah’s overthrow, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tnghril, of Hirat, who had been a slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, and who, obliged to evacuate Mirat, had joinetl 
Sultan Shah, in this engagement fell into the hands of the 
troops of Baniian. They slew him, and brought his head 
to the presence of .Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. The .Sultan [in 
con.seqnence] became very cordial towards Sh ams-nd-I)ln. 
Muhammad, and upon this very occasion his advance- 
ment ^ took place, and he reccivecl the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. and a black canopy of state was assigned 
to him. 

Previous to thi.s, neither Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Ma.s’ud, 
nor he had any canopy of state, and his designation was 
Malik ^ams-ud-Din ; but, when he acquired a cano))y of 
state, he obtained the title of .Sultan ” ; and by .Sultiin 
Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, and Mu’izz-ud-Din, who were his uncle’s 
sons, he was treated with great honour and reverence, 

\VA Mam. VI ik, l>annan i- de>cnhc»] a.s town n.})out half {}}<! extent of 
Iblkh those (lay.s Malkll vvas a very cxlcn.sivt city), situated on a hill, and 
in front of it flows the river vvliich runs through Qharjislan.’’ 1'he Tarikh-i^ 
Alfi, a work of j^rcat authority, Jalifin-Ara, the ^liintalcJiah-ut-dawaiildi, 
and some others, distinctly aver that iht re wa'- //e vo/q/Avr'r o^Av</ Uannan, 
which is the naino of the country, ami ih.it K.vsik Ramf ], 

vva.s the name of its chief town, wldcli place wa-* totally destroyed 
i>y Ghintti/' Khiin on his advance towards Gha/nln. d he MuntakhBl>- 
iil'l'awfirikh say.s iJamian /V called Tukliai i>tari ! Kasif is probably 

the place called “(iulj;ulih ” by Masson, but siuh nnine is not to be found in 
any Persian history that f know of. 'I'he Muglpils styled it . 1 /; the 
unfoniniate city—after its ruin. 

^ See paj^T.'s 249, 378, and notc^, page 379. 

* Tlie printed text and I. O. L. MS. 1952, and two have la 

reptdst\ drr,’t: many : and. in the R. A. Soc. MS. driving 

a^vay ! 

^ I'ho text here exhibits considerable variations, and great difference.^ of 
idiom ex])res'S the same signification. Some authors state that, on this occa- 
sion, also received the title of Sultan, and that before his title 

was only Malik. 

E e 2 
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The Almighty bestowed upon him worthy and excellent 
offspring, and blessed him with six sons ‘ ; and for a con- 
siderable time the country of Tukharistan continued under 
the jurisdiction of his officers. He patronized learned men 
of distinction, and they took up their residence in his 
dominions ; and acted with equity and beneficence towards 
his subjects, and died renowned and popular ; and, after 
him, the .sovereignty came to Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 

in. SULTAN HAIlA-UD-DiN, SAM, SON OF SULTAN SHAMS- 
UD-1)1N, MUHAMMAD. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, was a very great and august 
monarch, and was just and enlightened. He was the 
patronizer of learned men, and the di.spenser of equity ; 
and, in his day, the whole of the learned 'Ulama were 
unanimous, that there was no Musalmaii .sovereign who 
was a greater cheri.sher of learned men, for this reason, that 
his intercourse, his communion, and his converse, were 
exclusively with 'Ulama. of judgment and di.scrimination. 

He was, on both sides, a Shan.sabani *, and his mother 
was the Hurrah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam, the sister of the two Sultiins, and older than 
either of them. Kaz! Taj-ud-Din, Zawzani, who was the 
most eloquent man of his day, [upon one occasion] was 
delivering a di.scour.se within his [Baha-ud-Din’s] palace, 
and, during the invocation, the Sultan said : “ What adorn 
ment can I give to the bride of the realm upon the face of 
whose empire two such moles exist, one Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
and the other Mu’izz-ud-Din ® ! ” The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon them all ! 

Our author, like others, does not even give the names of these sons. 
Baha-ud-l )in, Sam, however, was not the eldest of the sons of Shams-ud-Din, 
Mutiammad. When the latter died, the Bamian nobles raised his eldest son, 
"Abbas, by a Turkish wife, to the throne. The two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
and Mu"izz-ud-Din, were angry at this, and they deposed "Abbas, and set up 
their sisters son, Sain, and he received the title of Baha-ud-Din. "Abbas 
might have been here entered among the rulers of Tukharistan and Bamian as 
well as ^utb-ud-Din, 1-bak, among the sovereigns of Gh aznin. 

3 The mother of his grandfather, Fakltr-ud-Din, Mas"ud, was a Turkish 
bond -maid. 

3 These are our author’s exact words, but what the ** invocation” was our 
chronicler does not say ; but it is a way he has of mystifying his own state- 
ments, The fact is, as related by another author, that the mentioned 
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In short, the admirable benevolence of that monarch 
towartls the ’I" lama of Islam was more than can be con- 
tained within the compass of writing. That Miracle of the 
World, Fakhr-ud-Din, Muhammad, Razt *, composed the 
Risalah-i-Kahaiah in that Sultan’s name ; and for a coji- 
siderable period he continued under the shadow of that 
sovereign s favour and protection. That Chief of learned 
D<Ktors. Jalal-ud-Din, Warsak®, during the Sultan’s reign, 
attained the office of Shai kh -ul-Islani of the district of 
Ikilkh ; and Maulana Saraj-i-Minhaj that Mo.st Floquent 
of 'Ajam, and the Wonder of his Age, was sent for, secretly, 
l»y .Sultan Haha-ud-Din. Sam, from the Court of Firuz-koh, 
who despatched a seal-ring of tur{]uoise .stone w'ith the 
name of Sam engraved upon it, and w'ith great resj)ect and 
reverence invited the Maulana to his Court, When this 
circumstance occurred, the wTiter of this History, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the third year of his age, 

'I'he requests and solicitations of Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Sam, w^erc continuous and unremitting. The reason of 
this wa.s, that, during the time of [his father] Malik ^ 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Maulana proccxaled from 
Ghaznin towards Barnian, and, at that ]>eriod, Baha-ml- 
I)in, Sam, held charge of the district of Balarwan He 
paid his respects to the Maulana, and .sought to retain 

aiiove, one day fn-tm tlie pulpit Ut eulo^p/c Kaliu-ud'Din, ;hb 1 was 

e\lt)Hin ;4 llie flourishing stale his tlominions were in, w hen lhal nu narcli e\- 
ciaiineii : “What adornment can I |.;ive unto ila* kinj.;(i»>m\ hiidc, wiien on 
the cheek of her sovereij^nty are already tw'«> sucli moles ?’’ 'I'lie. word Jclial 
siipiitles ij and also a maternal nnr/e : and tiie nmles liere referred to arc 

his two maternal nneh s, G.hiyii§'^id-l )in and Mu'i/7-iid- 1 >in. 

^ Jalian-Ani ami Muntakhah-ut*Tawarikh say that Ihilia-ud-I )in, Sam, 
was a learned monarch, arnl a friend of learned men ; an example of width 
he enlcilained, near liis j>er.son, the Imam 1* akjn-ud- 1 >in, and treatcfl 

him with great favour and C'>n.>ideration, 1 ‘hey do noi, however, mention 
*Mhat Mo."! J'Jofjuent ol ’Ajam, and the Wond<‘r td hi> Age, ’’ <fnr authors 
father ; in fad, I have never noticed hi.s name rnenlioned in any other work- 
This same Imam was suhsetjucntly accu.se<l, hy Mune parties, ttf having brought 
alwnit tlic nation of .Sultim Mu’i//-ud-l )in. See note page 485, ami 

noif p.it;*' 3S5. 

^ In some co|jies \\'ar.>al and Kadsak* I'lic ai»ovc seern.> the must correct, 

^ (>ur author’s father. 

' Sultan ^lams-ud-lJin, whose reign has just been given. 

* The majvsrity of the best copies are as above, but two fill lers have *‘Ka]- 
wan,” and three others “Barwan,” and one ‘*lJalarwan of Bamiiin but at 
page 1 15 our aiilliur says Balarwan is: in Gharjistan. 
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him, and showed him great respect and veneration ; and 
he had both seen and heard his soul -inspiring discourse, 
and his heart-exjjancling conversation, and the pleasure he 
had derived therefrom remained impressed upon his royal 
mind, and he was desirous of enjoying all the delicacies of 
the benefits of the Maulana’s conversation ®. When Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, reached the throne of sovereignty of lhamian, 
he sent for the Maulana repeatedly, and charged him with 
the administration of all the offices connected with the 
law, and sent him his private signet-ring. 

The Maulana proceeded to the Court of Bamian from 
the Court of Firuz-koh without the permission of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, when he arrived in that part, he was 
treated with great respect and honour, and the whole of 
the [legal] functions of that kingdom, such as the Chief 
Kazi-.ship of the realm and other parts, the judicial ad- 
ministration of the triumphant forces, the chaplaincy of the 
State together with the office of censor with full pow'er 
of the ecclesiastical law, the charge of two colleges, w'ith 
assigned lands and benefactions abundant, all these offices 
the Maulana was entrusted w'ith. The diploma conferring 
the w'holc of these offices, in the handwriting of the Sahib*, 
who w^as the Wazir of the kingdom of Bamian, up to the 
present time that this Tabakat was put in writing in the 
sublime name of the great Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud, son of Sultan I-yal-timish, 
Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mumminin^ — w'hosc monarchy may the 
Almighty perpetuate ! — still exists in the Kharitah [a bag of 
embroidered silk] containing the author’s diplomas, along 
with his banner and his turban of honour. The mercy of 

^ Allowance must be made for a little family Idaniey. 

* Hero, too, the text varies mudu Uuc set of copies— the oldest — lias as 
above — cw’Jai. ^ j j cDU* — whilst the otlier — 

ctmtpi ising the more nioderu copies — cwlhi- i ^ lUs 

— “the Chief Ka?a-.--hij) of the cuuutry, and seltlcmeni of the requests of the 
triumjihant forces or retinue.’' 

^ An official who examines the weights and nieasure.s, and has a .supervision 
over merchants and shojwkeepers, superintends the markets, and fixes the 
price of grain, &c. lie can whi|» those, found wine*bibbing, and inicrfere in 
other matters relating to piihlic morality. 

^ The title given to a minister. 

^ This title is totally incorrect. See reign of Shams-ud-.l>in, I-yal-timi.^, 
Section XXL 
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the Almighty be upon them ! Tliis fact is recorded in 
the narrative to show the admirable hiith of that pious 
ruler. 

Tn short, he was a great monarch ; and his dominions 
assumed great amplitude and expansion, and comprised 
the whole of the country of Tukharistan and its depeml- 
encies, tt>gethcr with other territories, name!)', in the east \ 
as far as the frontier of Kashmir, ami, in the west, as far as 
the boundary of Tirmid and Balkh ; tunth, as far as the 
hounds of Kashghar ; and soutli, as far as Ghiir and Ghar- 
jistan.in the whole of which the KJhut!)ah was read for him 
and the money impressed with his name'*. I'he whole of 
the Maliks and y\mirs of each of the three kingdoms, 
namely, Chur, Ghaznln, and Hiimian, after [the decease of] 
both the Sultans [(rhiyas-mi-Din, and Mu’i/.z-ud-l )in ], 
turned their eyes on him ; and, w'hen Sultan Mu’irz-ud- 
J)in, Muhammad-i-Sang w'as martyrcti, the Maliks and 
.Amirs of Gjia/nin, both Ghuris and Turks, with one con- 
sent, requested him to come [and assume the sovereignt)’ 
Sultan Baha-ud- Din, Sam, accordingl}', determintal to pro- 
ceed from Bamian to Ghaznin, and set out in tliat direction 
W'itli a numerous army. 

Ai lliin jfciTDd iIb.tc were powt.'rfiil ruhnj;; t)ver Kashiun bibI its 

a]y>,) ihe Jdhaa^Miiali rulers nf .suwat, who lu Id sway over :i 
l.u’k^T of the uiountaifi districts to tiic we^t, and the .siilf,tns of I'icb, <;l 

whom more anon. 

How rmidi of this tract iicvei yet henni the Khntlui!) ? 

' {'irishtali’s IlisGay, <a- rather the translation of I’tt i.shlalt’s History, whn h 
vaj»|iiies tlic chief for the Hrnt.ndes of India, so galietl, here says IiIliI, 

is tiiete.xt] : — “'Idie indination of the .Kh wajaln Mu-ayyidoil-Mulk |a title 
lo W’a/iis], and. the 'i'urk Amirs, wav ttnaards the :>o\ crei|,;nty of (.Hiiyas-ud- 
Hin, Malnniid ; and. the (ihun Anurs, in secret, miteitained the idea of the 
sovereignty of luhii-uthi )3m Sam.’’ l \u> neailyin tlie \v«>rds (;f oiir author, 
Avhorn he ; lait HuW, vol. i. pjj. I4 <g5o, lran*>liUcx if.ix j>a:v;a.ge thus: 

^‘’.rhe Omrahs of Hli s', ///;;’■ .v/vo; I’ahaoil-dicn, tim Kinj.fx cou.sin, 

of Bamia, aud i'J the :c:r}i ^ ^ trnd the Vizier ((diaja* 

uI-Muluck I I], and the oldecrs r/fhe hdrhrd; infrei nane.% on Afamood^ son of 
the former ,Km|»erv>r, the le/otherof MahoJimn i (•inni.” B»kiggs, vs)]. i., j)agc 
l86, renders it: “ fhe dhef-. fd < ihoor cianje-fl it for Brjia'uod- Hecn, the 
King’s cousin, Chnrrnor of Baniyhin^ and one of the seven son.s of 
I )ecn Hoe)ssein ; while the Vi/icr and the uftkern of the T(>oi ky nicrcenarics 
espoused the cause of MahnnsK)/’ cVc. 

This is faithfully rendering the text, certainly ; hut it so liappens that Batuh 
vui-l>in, Siirn, was neither (Vnen/ar of iiarnyan, nor was l)c one of oo<V 
Decn Hoosseitfs [ J/z-ud-Din, IJLusain’sJ sons, but cenalnly bia ^ramf //her, 
Fakir -lul-Din, Masfui, was 'l/z-ud-lMn, Ai-I;lusam’s, .v,»n. 
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When he reached the district of Kidan", he was attacked 
with diarrhoea, and, only nineteen days after the martyr- 
dom of the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died. His reign was 
fourteen years *. 

IV. .SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, ’ALP, S().\ OF BAll A-UD-DlN, 

SAM, BAMIANI. 

When the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam, obtained martyrdom, and Sultan Bahii-ud-Din, 
Sam, departed this life on the way [to Ghaznin], the heirs 
to the .sovereignty, then remaining, were of two branches 
of the Shansabaniah race — one, the himily of the Sultans 
of Bamifin, and the second, the family of the Sultans of 
Gh ur. When they conveyed the bier of the victorious 
Sultan from Dam-yak ", the Turkish Slaves of the [late] 
Sultan, the great Maliks and Amirs, took the Sultan’s bier, 
together with vast treasures, and the magazines of military 
stores, from the Amirs of Ghur. Those Ghurian Amirs, 
who were in the army of Hindustan, were inclined towards 
the .sons of Sultan Rahii-ud-Din, Sam, and the Turk Amirs 
were inclined to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of 
[Ghiyas-ud-Din,] Muhammad-i-Sam, the [late] Sultan’s 
nephew 

^ It seems somewhat remarkable that KuUin ]noved fatal, acconlitij^ to our 
author, to so many of the Sh ansahan? chiefs. Muhammad, son ofvSfuT, anti 
UahuAid-Din, Sam, son of Al-Husain, also both died at Kidan. 

See pages 321 and 343. 

® He <iied in Sha'ban, 602 H., ami reigned fourteen years. He must there- 
fore have succeeded tt) tlie throne about the middle of the year 588 Jl., which 
was the year in which .Sultan Mirizz-ud-Din defeated Rae I'iihora at 'Vara’in. 

^ Nearly every co])y of the text is incorrect here in giving the name of ’Ala- 
lid Din, Muhammad, instead ot his brotlier's, Jalabud-Din, ’All ; and ’Ala- 
ud-Din is mentioned in them as the last of the Shansabi rulers of 

CJhi^^'tun, and he never ruled over Tukhttristiin. The best Paris copy, how* 
ever, <ouh\irv to all the others examined, has both brothers here Jahan-Ara and 
some others have the same; l)ut, in them, the brothers are not mentioned again, 
and the dynasty of Tukhfti’i'^tan terminates with them, Rau?at us-Safa agrees 
with the al>ove, and mentions ’Alii-ud-Din among the Qhaznin rulers, his 
pro|>er place. 

^ See note*, page 486. 

Our author here contradicts the statement made in the })reccding page. 
The fact was that all the Amirs, both 'Furks and Giuris, seemed desirous that 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, .should succeed to the supreme authority ; but after his 
death they became divided, when the choice lay between his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, 
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The Ghurian Amirs, such as were at Ghaznin, namely, 
the Sipah-Salar [the Commander of Troops] Kharoshti ^ 
Sulirniin-i-Shts, and others besides them, wrote letters to 
’Ala-ud-Din, and Jalal-ud-Din [sons of Baha-ud-Din, Sam], 
and prayed them to come to Ghaznin, and they came 
thither, as will be subsequently recorded, please God, in 
the Section on the Sultans of Ghaznin. 

When Jaliil-ud-Din had seated his brother on the throne 
of Ghaznin, he returned himself, and ascended the throne 
of Bamian. A trustworthy chronicler^ related that they 
[the brothers] divided the treasures at Ghaznin, and that 
the share of Jahil-ud-Din amounted to two hundred and 
fifty camel-loads of pure gold and of jewel-studded articles of 
gold and silver, which he conveyed along with him to Bamian, 

A second time he assembled an army against Ghaznin. 
and drew together forces from every part of his dominions, 
consisting of Ghuris, Ghuzz, and Beghu ®, and proceeded 
to Ghaznin. and was taken prisoner and was subsccjucntly 

Mutiarnmacl, and Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Malmuid^ tlie laic Sultan's l>rolhcr's .st>n ; 
notwithstanding that Baha-ucKDin, Sam, at the lime of his death, had cx- 
prcs.scd a wish that hi.s two sons should proceed to Qbaznfn, and endeavour, 
l>y conciliation, to gain over the Wazir, the Turkish Slaves, and the Qhihlan 
Amirs, and take ])ossession of Gh aznin ; after which 'Ala-iul- 1 )fn, Miiham- 
mad, the eldest, was to have Gh aznin, and jaia.I-iuM)in, ’All, the youngest, 
Bamian. See the reign of the III. ruler, Sultan ’Alfi-ud-Diu, Muhammad, 
farther on. Several authors consider the dynasty to have ended with Bahii- 
ud-r)in, Sam. 

'J'here is some <lou]»t with regard to this probably by-name : M>me have 
KharosJi, Kharosbnl, Haroshti and HarcjaJb, aii<l Harostj aiul Harosi. 'Phe 
majority of tlie most generally correct c«.>pies are as al»ove. See Section xxiii. 

^ Nameless, of course. 

^ 'I his name is uncertain. The majority of co]>ics have Beghn, as above; 
whilst the oldest has Bcghdr {not Bglitn J ; whilst the be.st Baris c<»}>y, 

and tlie three which generally agree*-- the I. O, L. coj>y, tlie Ro. As. Soc. .MS., 
and the Ih^dleian cr->]>y -have Sakrar {;>-]• "1 In -re is a Iril^e of tlie Ghuzz 

mentioned at page 377, note umlcr the name of Sankm.in. Berha|>s lieghu 
may l>e another uibc of the Ghttzz alsfj, and the Sankuran may aN*,# have been 
incliultsl in this levy of trooffs. See under the reign i>( I-yab<iuz» 

* After Suitiin Muhammari, ]K.hwarazm Shah, readied Ilirat [in Jania,d}‘uB 
Awwal, tx)5 H.], he sent agent> to .Sultan Ghiyas-iul-l )in, Mahmihl [sec 
note page 400] ; and, among other matlers, interceded for Malik Tzz,-u<i- 
l>in, Husain, son of Mahmiid accej>ted the terms offercfl I y 

Sultan Muhamma<l, and an accommodation lo<jk place between tJiem. This 
evidently refers to the acknowledgment of Sultan Muhammad s suzerainty by 
Mahmud, mentioned in the note just referred to. Another author, however, 
states, that, after disj>osing of the affairs of Balkh, Sultan Muhammad pro* 
ceeded to Guzarwau, w'hich the ancient fief of Tzz-ud-l)in, Husain, 3on of 
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released, and returned to Bamian again. During his ab- 
sence, his uncle, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din'*, Mas’ucl, had seized 
the throne of Jiamian. Jalal-ud-Din came back with but a 
few men, and one morning, at dawn, attacked his uncle 
unawares, took him j)risoner, and put him to death, and 
the Sahib who had been liis father’s VVazir he caused to 
be flayed alive; and he brought the country [again] under 
his jurisdiction. 

He reigned for a period of seven years, when Sultan 
Muhammad, ^warazm Shrdi, made a forced marcli 
against him from the banks of the riv'cr Jadarah, and sud- 
denly fell upon hinr', and took him prisoner; anti the 
whole of that treasure which he had brought fromGhaznin, 
together with the treasures of Bamian, Sultan Muhammad 
appropriated, put Jalal-ud-Din to death, and retired 

474» 475l> invested by Abu-b\li [an 

o rfuxT a i)d |)robab]y a kinsman nf Sultan GliiyfLs-ud-! )i;n, Malimrul], and tliat 
this same Abh.’Ali was mmle the means of communication, in i>chalf of the 
son of Khar-niii, with Mahmud. 

lie this, hiHvever, as it may, when Taj-iid-] )In, 1-yabdu/., became aware of 
the accommo<lalioii between Mahmud and Sultan Muhammad, he demanded 
of Mahmud why lie ha<l made friends with the enemy of the Ghilns. He 
received, in reply, the answer, that liis, l-yabduz's, lunl conduct had been the 
cause of it. When this message was <lolivered to him, 1-yal-duz released. 
Jalal-ml-Din, b\hb brother of ' Ala-iui-Din, Muhammad, gave him one of his 
own daughters in marriagt^ and sent him, with a considerable army, to 
llamtan, W'here jaliil-tid-Din's uncle, bVbbas by name, had assumed the 
sovereignty after the impri.somneni of himself and brother. Gne of 1-yal-duz’s 
chiefs, Aln-ldakur 1 Zakur ?] byname, then accompanying him, advised Jalfil- 
u<l-l>in, 'Alt, to face about, and march back against Gha/nin itself, so that 
they might put an end t(» the career of that .slave, referring to I-yabdiiz, whose 
servant he >Nas. 'Idiis j;il;.ll-ud-l)in, Wll, declined to do; u}H)n wliich Abi- 
Dakur separated from him, and retired to KaVail, whicli was his lief. Jalab 
ud-Din, 'All, eoiUiuued his inarch to llamian, tlic cnjntal of which was Kasif 
[or Kasif], and recovered the sovereignty from his uncle 'Abbas. Sec next 
page, and latter part of note^k jiage 426, and account of the 111. ruler, 'Ala- 
ud-l)in, Muhammad, and I-yabdiiz, IV, ruler, farther on. 

One of the olde.sl copies has Sultan Fakhr-iid-I )in, .Mas'ud, son of Sh ams- 
nd-Din, Muhammad ; but all the others have ’Ala.ud-1 >in, Mas ud. See 
note page 436. /Vlfi, Jalian-Ara, and Muntaklli^h-iit-Tawriiilvll, call him 
’Abbas. Kau?.at-us«SaRi, Mas'ud. 

^ This is (he circumstance referred to ,al page 267. I'here the name of the 
river, in the majority, of the l)esi copies, was Jazar [ ;U^] ; but it a]>pcars that 
Jadarah or Jadar [ ;ij^] is the correct name. See page 267. Some 

copies of the text make a great hash of this name, and have — 

and even 

^ Kau?iat-us-§afa says, but follows our author generally, ** when Kh wargzm 
Shah came into Mawar'inoXahr [the southern part of it], he made a forced 
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Jalal-ud-Din was a very "reat monarch, and of "real 
intrepidity, alertness, and gallantry, an ascetic, devout and 
continent, so that during the whole of his lifetime no 
inebriating liquor had ever pa.‘^sed his blessed lips, and the 
cincture of his garment had never been undone to any un- 
lawfulness. Manliness he possessed to that degree, that no 
prince of the Shansabanian race came uj) to him in vigour, 
in valour, and in arms. Me was wont, in battle, to dis- 
charge two arrows at one aim, and neither of his arrows 
would miss the mark, and neither animal of the chase nor 
antagonist ever rose again from the wound of his arrow. 
At the time when the Turks ofChaznin followed in pursuit 
of him, at the I lazar Dara lch tan ' [place of tlie Thoti.sand 
Tree.s] of Ghaznin, he had struck the trunk of a tree with 
an arrow, and had overturned it [!] ; and every Turkish 
warrior who reached the tree would make obeisance to the 
arrow, and w'ould turn back again ; and [the tree of] this 
arrow became [subsequently] a place of pilgrimage. 

With all this strength and valour Jalfd-ud-Din was mild* 
and beneficent ; but manliness availeth nothing against 
destiny, and, as his time was come, he died \ 


V. SULTAN L\LA-l.'[)-l)iN, MAS’UD, SON OF SULTAN SH AMS- 
UD.ldX, MUHAMMAD. 

At the time that the sons of Sultan l>aha-iid-l)in, .Sam, 
namely, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and Jalal-ud-Din, ’AH, 
were both made pri.soners at Ghaznin, ’Ala-ud-Din, 

march, anti, quite uncx|>ucte(lly an<l unawares, a|»j»eare<! la, hue Ihuntiin f kasif?) 
.seized Jalal-iui - 1 >in, 'Ali, kiilet! him, gaimd }H.;.>,ses-i(Uj of in-, treasuie.-v, :umI 
carried llicm 'Du; Afghans will iiavc lo kecj) n. ,sharj» look out now, <a 
they may he servedi in ihc same fa.shion, and hufl a foreign UtvcA: fiom •V/zu 
iitlermcditiL zoiu''' pounce “suddenly on Ikimian ."ome fine morning, 

^ In some mtnieni coj>ies of th.e text I la/iir.l There are several 

places of lids name. It fnay ];e that on the route l/etwecn (.jdiazmn and 
(iardaiz. 

3 The llaymg alive of the Wazir, for c*.\aTn|>le. Sec page 437. 

^ Other author^ Nt.:Ue that, after a nojmnal reign <A .seven years jalahud'I Jirt, 
'A!i, ftdl into the hand.s of ilie Kh^vara/mN, and tiiat he was the last of the 
race that attainetl power ; but what hi.-^ subsequent fate v\a^ i.s not slated. Our 
author .says he wa> ]>ui ie> death by the )£l|\\arazmi;s l>ut wlien or where h not 
mentioned. See In'- reign, farther oin 
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Mas’ud *, son of Shams-ud-D!n, ascended the throne of 
Bamian, and took to wife the daughter of Malik Shah of 
Wakhsh. who had been married to [and left a widow by] 
his brother, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Siim. He conferred the 
Wazir-ship upon the Sahib, the Wazir of Bamtan, and 
assumed sway over the dominions of Tukharistan, 

When Jalal-ud-Din was released from Gliaznin, he 
turned his face towards Bamian. In the fortress of Kawik® 
was a person, one of the godly ecclesiastics, a holy man, 
whom they called Imam Shams-ud-Din-i-Arshad [the 
most upright]. Jalal-ud-Din came to pay him a visit of 
reverence, to obtain a good omen from his words, and his 
benediction. This personage was a holy sage, who, after 
the acquirement of all the knowledge and .science pertain- 
ing to the [written] law, had withdrawn from the world, 
and devoted himself to the worship of Almighty God, and 
who, having turned his face towards the Court of the Most 
High, had became a worker of miracles and the foreteller 
of the future. 

When Jalal-ud-Din paid him a visit, and sought the 
assistance of this Imam’s bles.sed spirit, he enjoined him, 
saying: “Certainly, repo.sse.ss thyself of the throne of 
Bamian ; but take care that thou slayest not thine uncle, 
for, if thou slayest him, they will ahso slay thee.” 

Having performed his visit to the holy man, Jalal-ud- 
Din retired and went away ; and, when he had turned his 
back, that holy Im.am predicted, saying: “The hapless 
jalal-ud-Din will kill his uncle, and they will kill him 
also and, in the end, so it turned out, as that unique one 
of the world had foretold. Jalal-ud-Din moved onw^ard 
from that place where he then was, with his followers, and, 

* The Raii?at-u^-§a{a, which appears to have blindly followctl our author, 
here calls this ruler Mas’ud only, and, of course, agrees with our author's 
statement respecting his usurpation of the government and his subsequent fate. 
Other writers, however, including Jahan Ara, ^luntaldhab ut-d awarikh, and 
Tarikh-i'Alfi, state that the news of the defeat of the two brothers, and tlieir 
having fallen prisoners into the hands of l-yal-duz, having suddenly reached 
Hannan, there being no one else to undertake the government, their uncle, 
'Abbas, whose mother was a Turkish l)ond-maid, naturally assumed it ; but 
when they, having been sSet at liberty, returned in safety, he gave up to tliein 
the authority again. See note \ page 428, ami page 433, and note^. 

^ rhe name of a pass and lortress, now in ruins, in the range of Ilindiokush, 
called Kawak by modern taavellcrs. Some of the coiucs of the text have 
Chris'* and 
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at the dawn of the morning, fell upon his uncle, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death, and flayed aliv'e the Sahib, 
his Wazir, as has been previously recorded 

" (hir author has not yet finished his account of Jalal-ud l )in, \\li ; he 
merely leaves it for another dynasty, and relates his farther proceeding's, in the 
account of his brother, 'Ahi-ud-I)in, Muhammad, which see. 



SECTION XIX. 


ACCOUNT OF TllK SUI.TANS OF CiIA^A'lN OF THE SHANSAB- 

AMah dynasty. 


I'lIE frail and humble author [of these pages], Minhilj-i- 
Saraj-i-Dln-i-Minliaj ' — the Almighty shield his deformity! 
—-thus states, that this Section is confined to the mention 
of the Shansabani Sultans from whose majesty the throne 
of the court of Ghaznin acquired splendour and mag- 
nificence, and from whose sovereignty the countries of 
Hind and Khurasan became glorious, the first of whom, of 
the Shansabi race, was Sultan Saif-ud-I)in, Suri, and, after 
that, Sultan* Ala-ud-Din, Al-Hu.sain took Ghaznin, but did 
not rule there. After that, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, son of Sam, captured it * ; and, when he attained 
martyrdom, he devised that throne to his own slave, 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, A-'al-duZjand with him that sovereignty 
terminated. The mercy and pardon of the Almighty be 
on the whole of them ! 


1. SUETAN S.\lF-Ui).DiN, SURi, son of ’TZZ-UD.DiN, AI.- 

husain. 


Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, was a great monarch, and was 
greatly endowed with valour, vigour, clemenc}’, decision, 


• A title he sometimes gives himself which will be explained in the Prefatory 
Remarks. The ‘deformity’ was not bodily. 

=> I fear our autlior had a very bad memory. At page 377, and 449, he says 
his eliler bi’other, (ihiyag-ud-Dln, took it, and conferred the government of it 
on Mn’izz-nd-Din, as his lieutenant. Here it is contmdicted, .and the copies 
of the text ajpcc .as to this name. Mere lou he says that Mu’izz-ud-lJin 
“deviscHl” the throne of Gitav-Hin to his slave, T;ij-ud-I)in, Yal-duz, .and, in 
his account of the latter, that he desired to bttjucath it to him. The idiom of the 
text here agaiir differs, but only the idiom, in the two different sets of copies. 
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justice, beneficence, a graceful presence, and kingly 
grandeur. He was the first person of this race to wIkuti 
they accorded the title of Sultan 

When the news of the misfortune which had befallen his 
elder brother, the Malik-ul-jibaP, was brought to his j Saif- 
ud-Din, Surfs] hearing, he set about taking revenge u}K»n 
Sultan Hahram Shfdi, and caused a numerous army to be 
got in readiness from the different tracts of Ghur, and .set 
out towards Ghaznin, overthrew Baliram Sh ah, and took 
Ghaznin. liahram Shfdi fled from before him, and retired 

^ Tills shtnilil have ]H*en nientiifncf) first after tlic ileath nf liis 

fatln.a', \vlh>:'e siieiys.-tir he was, aiid who!) llie doniinions, were tliviiied » and 
separate tlynasiies foriiu'<l. Wlm tiiey ’’ were who aeeordetl liiiii the 

title of Sultan the chronicler does not s;vy. 

KnU)-ud-] >in, M ubamniad, Mahk-ul-JilKil, Jihiii si^oiihe'* mountains ; 
“ nolbini;;. At )>ai;c dutlior .states tlial SaiNud-l )in, Sini, in 

siiecessiv)!) to his father, a.scendetl the throne of Qhui, and d.ivide/l the tci'ritorv 
atm mg: hU l.u others, 

A 111 says iliat rialiram Shrdi juii Kul b-iKldOin, Ghuri, tlie Malik-nl-Ji]):il, 
to death in 536 of llie Kildat [547 H.], on which k /A: -/n/ •/>/>;, 

[Guzid.ili and Kh.idasat-ul-Akhbar, and Halul>-us-Siyar also n^^rec] atlvaneed 
aq-ainst Gha/nin fi.)r the ])urj>o,se of avenqinq lilm. Ikdnam Slnih fletl to 
Kai'iiian, situated in a stronq ctaintry surroimtletl by hills, where cavalry cotdtl 
not act, and made it his residence, kd/d-w^/- AY/x, liaviti;: gained jfossession of 
Ghriznin, left his Ifrother, Saif-ud-I >in, Suti, there, and returned himself to 
Ghur. SrnI, placing!; dependence <>n tla* Amirs and troops nf (})ia/niu to 
sU|>porl him, vemaimnl tiu re with ]>u( a few of the Ghurkin Iroop;.. Wlnai 
w'inter arrived, Ikilnain Shah advanced fitun Kafman with an army of Afgitans 
ami which he hutl iais«.*vi, on which tiie Ainfrs seized Sihi. 'i'hii^ 

took place in Muharram 537 <>f the kil/ial [54S /t. ], but Gu/idah and [ami'- 
ut-'raw;iiikh siy in 544 IL, and both Gu/.i'dah, Habj i.>tm-Siyar, and Ikanakati 
state, that fkihiam SJ.tah was <iead before 'Aloud • 1 >in (who is said to liave 
been known as iV’u.tJ, <n* the iarne from birth] reached GJiaznin the urofiii 
time. 

Since waiting note ", |v.age 3.^7, I fmd tluit, in 543 ii,, ?.omc time after 
Sultan Saniar's delcal by the KanoKhita-m [authors di-vatpee a.i to the dale 
of his overthrow. Soe note k jmge 154I. and whf u he ha*] retired into 
•'Iifikt Sultan Ikdirinn Shaiu his sisietV sv.)n, sent liim a despatch intimating 
his rceoveiy of (jha/nin, and the death of Ahw iiud Suh^ the Giu"iris [namely, 
Baha-ud -1 iin, Sam, and Saif-ud-I )ln, Suri. See page ; 340— 343, ] who had 
previousiy acquirer! power over that territory, t>n wldch Kakhr-ud-l )in, .Kj;ialid, 
FusJhanjk a pc»el of the Court of Sanjaa, emuposed the foilow'ing line*i : - 

** They, w'ho in thy service falsehotKl brcnight, 

'Fite cajutal- -.tfrek of their head-' in jeojfardy pltced. 

Far rcinfite frrnn ihee, Samis liemi, in treh/y sank, 

And now the head of Suri ihey've to ‘Iiak bif»ugln.’' 

This tends to confirm tiic date montioncri by Guzidah and others, and tf> 
show that tlie GthTuis had been guilty of hypocri.'^y, as many authors stale, 
towards Bahram Sjp'di, as wdi a.'i SifiCui Sanjar, Sec t*age 343* 
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towards Hind, and Saif-ud-Dtn, Sun, ascended the throne 
of Ghazntn. and made over the dominions of Ghur to his 
brother, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, the father of [the Sultans] 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. and Mu’izz-ucl-Din. 

Having brought Ghaznin under his sway, the whole of 
the Amirs ‘ and soldiery, the notables and great men of 
Ghaznin and of the adjacent parts submitted to him ; and 
he bestowed upon those classes ample gifts and favours, so 
much so, that the soldiery and Amirs of Bahram Shah 
became overwhelmed in the benefits he bestowed upon them. 

When the winter season came round, he commanded 
that the forces of Ghur should have permission granted 
them to return to their own country, and entertained the 
followers, soldiery, and petty officials of Bahram Shah in 
his own service, and placed confidence in them. The 
Sultan and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, along 
with a small number of persons from among his old 
retainers, were all that remained with him, and the rest 
[both] at the court, and [stationed] in the Ghaznin territory, 
were all the soldiery of Ghaznin. 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the 
roads and pa.sses of Ghur became closed from the excessive 
snow, and the people of Ghaznin became aware that it was 
impossible that troops or succour could reach Ghaznin from 
the side of Ghur, they despatched letters, secretly, to the pre- 
sence of Bahram Shah, saying, “ throughout the entire city 
and parts around, only a small number of persons have re- 
mained with Sultan Suri of the forces of Ghur, the whole 
of the remainder are the servants of the Mahmudi dynasty. 
It bchoveth [the Sulpn] not to let the opportunity slip 
through his hands, and he should repair to Ghaznin with 
all possible haste.” In accordance with those letters and 
solicitations, Bahram Shah, from the side of Hindustan, 
advanced unexpectedly and reached Ghaznin, and made a 
night attack upon Sulten Suri. He came out of Ghaznin 
with his own particular followers who were from Ghur, and 
along with his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, took 
the road to GJjur ‘. 


* Some copies have, rfayd ^ — the j)eople, the peasantry, &c. 

® It would have been just as difficult for him to reach Ghur from Ghaznfiy 
as it was impmcticable for troops from filiur joining him at Ghaznin. 
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Bahram ^ah’s horsemen set out in pursuit of him, until 
they discovered him in the precincts of Sang-i-Surakh ' [the 
Perforated Rock or Stone]. Sultan Suri, with the few 
followers that were along with him, joined battle with 
Bahram Shah's cavalry, and fought and opposed them as 
long as it was possible so to do ; and, when compelled to 
fight on foot, they took shelter on the hill [side]. It was 
impossible to surround the Sultan, his Wazir, and his own 
follov/ers, whilst an arrow remained in their quivers. When 
not an arrow remained in their quivers, Bahram Shah’s 
troops, by [entering into] stipulation, and pledging the 
right hand, seized them, and secured them ”, 

When they reached the gate [one of the gates .?] of the 
city [of Ghaznin]. two camels ® were brought, and Sultan 

* 'rherc arc tlircc or four places bearing this name, the correctness of which 
there is no doubt of. It is the name of a koial Or pass near the Mainland river,, 
about N.N.W. of Ghaznin. on the route from that city, and also from Kaliul 
into Qhur ; liut Safiij^-i^Snrk/i^ a stronq fort in Ghor^ probably near the I lari 
rhrrf is as impossible as “ the mountains Of Faj Ilanisar ’’ and the Kasiat 
mountains.” 

® If a little liberty were taken w’ith the text, then it might be “by promise 
[of safety], and their [Ilahram's officers] pledging their right hands, they were 
captured and secured,’* &c. ; but, seeing that they were at the mercy of 
Bahrain’s troops, I do not see what stipulations were necessary. Our author, 
as usual, wi.shes to soften it down. 

• According to others, he was not so much honoured as to be placed on a 
camel, but was seated, with his face blackened, on an emaciated bullock, and 
paraded through the capital. From statements noticed in Mow’s and Briggs’ 
translations of Firishtaii’s History, to which rdl modern compilers of 
nislorics of India resort, as authorities not to be doubted, but which .state- 
ments, I w’as convinced, could not l)c correct, I have taken the trouble to 
examine Firigbtah’s text, more jjarticularly, l)ecause that WTiler quotes our 
author as one of his principal authorities, and often quotes him verbatim. I 
have also used in this examination the litJur^raphed text which Briggs himself 
edited, or, rather, w’hich w'as edited under his sujierintendence ; and, as I 
expected, particularly in the jiassages now to be pointed out, I have found 
Firightah generally correct, and his translators wdiolly wrong. 1 am not the 
first, how'ever, who has noticed them, and I beg leave to observe that I have 
no desire whatever to take, from Mow or Briggs, any credit that may be due 
to them, allhough I dare say there are some who w ill view what I have done 
in quite another light; but if truth in history be desiralde, and correct transla- 
tions of native hi.storians wanted, it is time that these grave errors were pointed 
out and corrected, however distasteful it may be to those who have written 
their histories, fancying these versions reliable, and disgusting to those who, 
not even knowing a letter of any Oriental alphabet themselves, have presumed 
to declare such Histories compiled from such incorrect translations, works of 
t4mioubted authority To expose and correct such errors is a duiy^ w’ hen it 
is taken into consideration that such incorrect statements, wdiich are not con- 
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publicly exposed about the streets of Ghaznin. and, from 
the house-tops, dust, ashes, and excrement were launched 

seizing^ him into execution. I'hc 
Prince advanced, but was 
instantly surrounded by the troops of 
(j 7 i/zfiy, and taken ))risuner, zc/n/t 
Btiram in person put the forces of 
Ghoor to Jli;c;ht. The unhappy ca|>tive 
had his forehead blackened, and was 
seated astride on a bullock, 'ivith his 
face ienvarJs the tail. . , . When 

this news reached the cars of his 
brother Alla-ood* Deen^ he burnt with 
Any. and, Iiaving detcrniincd to take 
revenue, invaded (}lii/ny.” — Vol. i. 
pa-es 151 2. 

But what says Firishtah ? -'Mn tlic latter partof his [Bahram’s] sovereignty. 
Kutl)-ud-J>in, Muhammad, Ghuri, Suri [this is incorrect: he was not named 
Su! 1, Saif ud‘I )in was so named. I a!>o beg to remark tliat this is the name of 
a man, not if a race or (ribe\ ulio was his xon-indaw, was pul to cleat li at 
Ghaznin l>y command of Ikahram Shah. Salf-ud-IUn, Siirl, in order to avenge 
his brother’s blood, set out towards G haznin. . . . Saif*ud-I)in, liaving 

entered Ghaznin and l>ccomc posses.sed of it, and, placing faitli in the G h azna- 
wjs, was there located. He sent back his brother, ’Ala-iid-Din, along with 
the whole of the old Amirs, to Gh ilr ; and, notwithstanding that SaiAiub 
Din. Silrt, used to treat the people of Ghaznin with lenience, and th:it the 
Ghurians did not dare to oppress them, the Ghaznawis wished for Bahrain 
Shah ; and, although they used, outwardly, to show amity tenvards Saif-ud- 
Din Suri, sccretl}^ they used to carry on a corrcs})ondcnce with Bahrain Shah, 
until the winter set in, and the roads into Cijiilr were closed by snow, and 
people were unable to pass to and fro. At tlii.s time Bahtam SJiuh unex- 
pectedly reached QJhaznin with a large anny of Afg.hans [he does not say they 
were Suris or Ghuris], Kh alj, and other dwellers in the wilds. At this time 
when not mc^re than ten leagues intervened between them, .Saif-ud-Din, Siiri, 
having received information of it, hehl consultation with the Ghaznawis - who 
had been talking of their friendship and attacliment — as to fighting, or n'treating 
towards Ghur. Tliey, making liypocri.sy their garment, did not give him just 
counsel, and excited and stimulated liim to Aght. Saif-ud-Din, Sui i, placing 
faith in the counsel given by them, issued from the city with a ]>ody of the men of 
Gliaznin,and a few of the men ofGhhr, and marshalhxl his ranks op|)osite [those 
ofj Bahram Shah. As yet tlic preparations for battle were not com|>lel ed, wlicn 
the Ghaznawis seized Saif-ud-liin, Suri, and, in liigh sjjirits, delivered him over 
to Bahram Sh fili. He commanded that they^wof SaiAud-Din, Suri, should be 
blackened; and, having placed him on an emaciated and weak bullock, which put 
one foot before the other with a hundred thousand shakings, they paraded him 
throughout the whole city. [There is not a word about 7 o//h his face to the tail — 
which is an Indian bazar term.] . . . When this terror striking news came 

to the hearing of ^Ala-ud-Din, the fervour of his nature Vmrst out, and, with the 
determination of avenging his brother, with a furious and relentless army, he 
set out towards Ghaznin.^’ This is a literal translation of Firi^ht^^h’s words. 
Then follow, in the two translations, things respecting ’Ala-iubDin and his 

F f 2 


cars of hi.s brother Alla^ he burnt 
with rage, and, roolving upon rc* 
venge, with all his united powers, 
invaded Ghiznyf^ — Vol. i. pages 

124 5 > 
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Upon their sacred heads until they reached the head of the 


doinj,^s, still more absurd and incorrect, Avliich had better have been noticed in 
the account of ’AIa-ud-r)in, but, at that time, I had not the least conception 
that Ib'iggs and Dow were so much alike, and had not compared their state- 
ments with the original. Both translators leave out Firisjjtah’s statement, 
that, “before the arrival of ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah had died, and his son, 
IQlusrau Shah, had succeedctl to the throne, and was ma<le captive by means of 
treachery,*^ and they merely give what Firishlah says was the common tradition 
that Bahram encountered *Ala-ud-Din, as our author slates. “Alla’’ is 
supposed by the translators to have replied to ieiUr^^ written by Bahram 
Shah, in these terms : — 

Dow. Briggs. 

“Alla replied, That his threats ** Alla-ood-Deen replied, ^ That 
loere as impoteut as his arms. That it his threats ivere as impotent as his 

was no new thing for kings to make arms ; that it was no new thing for 

war iiptM\ iheir neighl)ours; but that kings to make Avar on their neigh- 

l»:irbarity like his was unknown to buiirs, but that barbarity like his was 

the l)ravc, and what he had never unknown to the brave, and such as he 

heal’d to have been exercised upon had never heard of being exercised 

princes. That he might be assured towards princes ; that he might be 

that (lod liad h)rsakcn Byram^ and assured that God had forsaken him, 

fH(lained Alla to be the instrument of and had ordained that he {Alla-ood- 

that just vengeance vvhicli was dc- Dtrn) sliouhl be the instruincnt of 

noiinecd against him for putting to that just revenge denounced against 

death the re[)rescutalive o{ (he long* him for putting to death the represen- 

indtpendeui and vay am ient family tative of the independent and 7 ^ery 

if ChorT '' — Bagc 126. ancient family of Ghoory — Bage 152. 

There is nothing of this kind in the original. Firishtati says: “Bahram 
Shah despatched an emissary \v\\h a message, ’Ala-ud-Din replied: ‘This 
act which Bahram Sliah has perpetrated is a sign of the wane of the dominion 
of the Ghaznawis, because, although sovereigns are used to lead armies against 
the dominions of each other, and, having overcome each other, arc in the habit 
of dc]>riving each other of tlieir precious lives, still not with this disgrace ami 
ignominy; and it is certain that heaven will take vengeance upon thee as a 
retribution and exemplary punishment, and will give me tniimi)li over thee ! ” 
There is nothing more than this in the original. Compare these passages in 
I’rice’s Mahommedan History^ vol. ii. pages 309 — 311. He translates it 
from Firightah correctly although he does not profess to do so literally. 

One more specimen here and I have done with this reign : — 

Dow. Briggs. 

“At first the troops of Ghizni, by “At first the troops of Ghizny, by 
their superior numbers, bore down their superior numbers, bore down 

those of Ghor; iHl yllla^ seeing his those of GJwor ; till Alla-ood-Deen, 

affairs almost desperate, called out to seeing his affairs desperate, called out 

two gigantic brothers, whose name to two gigantic brothers, denominated 

was Ckirntil, the greater and the less, the greater or lesser Khurmil [In a 

whom he saw in the front, like two note, he says, he doubts whether this 

rocks hearing against (he torrent, . , M’ord should not be Firmil^ and says 

Byrafn fled, with the scattered remains there is a tribe so called ! ! ! Elliot : 

<d‘ Itis army, low Hi ndostaii ; but Indkx, page 157, note, writes their 

lie vvas overwhelmed with his mis- name BirfU^ and says Briggs [who 
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Pul-i-Yak Tak ‘ [the One-arch Bridge] of the city. When 
they reached that place, Sultan Suri, and his Wazir, Sayyid 
Majd-ud-D!n, Musawi, were gibbeted, and they were both 
hung from the bridge. Such was the cruelty and ignominy 
with \\hich they treated that handsome, just, intrepid, and 
laudable monarch. The Almighty bestowed victory upon 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, the brother of 
Sultan Suri, so that he took revenge for this barbarous 
deed and this dishonour, as has been previously recorded 


read it correctly, but spoilt it after] i.s 
vvroii^” ! ! See pa^^c.s 350 and 351], 
wliom he saw in the front s/trnJ/u^ 
like tioo roeks^ and hearifr^ the brunt of 
the action^ to support him. 

Bet ram fled willU he scat lered reinain.s 
of his army towards Hindustan,, Vnil 
overwhelmed with his inisfortuncs, 
sunk under the hand of death in tlie 
year A.ii. 547, after a rcii^n of thirty- 
five years.’* 

The above is copied by Maukick, and by ELriUNSTONF., aUhou[^;h not cphtc 
in the same words; and is rc-eclioed by Marshman in his HrsroRY oK India, 

written at the resjuest of the Universityof Calcutta;” and Meadows 'baylor, 
in tlie Student’s MANt?ALC)F Ini)Ian IIistory, who improves it, by iuseriin|:j 
in the margin of page 89 — ‘UIhuniy plundered by Alla ocxl Decn, Seljuk ”/ // 
Firi MIT ah’s account is as follows: — 

*‘\\hen the two armies came in contact, and the noise of the clashing of 
swords, and the whiz of arrows reached the vengeance-pursuing heavens, Khar- 
niil the greater [older], and Kijar-inil the lesser [younger], entered the field 
like unto Iw'o rampant elephants. Khar- mil the greater w'i’th a poniard ri]>|)ed 
up the l>elly of a famous elephant,” ^c. [There is not a word about “ rocks,” 

* torrents,” or anything approaching it.] . . , ^Mlalirarn Shah, I )eiiig with- 
out heart or strength in every way, fled toward.s the country of Hind, and, in 
a very short time, through grief and affliction at the loss of his son, anti other 
matters, fell sick, and wtis removed from this hostel of mortality to the gardens 
of eternity. According to (he authentic account, his death took place in 
547 H., after thirty-five years’ reign.” 

Firishtah himself is not an author on whom implicit reliance can be placed, 
even though he quotes from the w'orks of others, for he often mis-quotes them. 
This is particularly apparent from his account of these events under the reign 
of Bahrain Sliah, and that of the same events in the chapter on the Ghuris, 
which Is very different, and utterly contradictory, in many things, of his 
previous statements given above. 

' See page 355, and note 

2 Everything is barbarous, cruel, savage, and the like that others do to Ghilrfs; 
but inducing a sovereign to come out of and al)andon his capital and surrender 
after pledging to him the most solemn oaths, and then irnprisonijig him, and 
afterwards murdering him, and the rest of his race ; inducing a noble to turn 
his back before shooting him in a cowardly manner ; inviiing his brother to 


fortunes, and sunk under the hand of 
death, in the year five hundrctl and 
forty-seven, afler a reign ol tliirty-live 
years.”- “I’age 127. 
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II. SULTAN-UL.A’ZAM*, MUTZZ-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, 
AKC-L-MUZAFFAR, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD-DIN, 
SAM, KASlM-I-AMIR.UL-MCMI\iN. 

Trustworthy narrators have related after this manner, 
that, when Sultan ’Ala-ud-l)!n, Hu.sain, Jahan-soz, was 
removed from the habitation of the world, and Sultan 
Saif>ud-Din, Muhammad, his .son, a.sccnded the throne of 
Ghur, he commanded, that both the Sultans ^ Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, and Mu’izz-ud-D!n‘, Muhammad, sons 


an audience, and having him lasely assassinated ; flaying a minister alive ; 
digging up llie bones of the dead ; massacring women and children, and 
burning a city in a drunken fit, and mixing tlie l)l(.)od of Sayyids with earth to 
make mortar, all these, ihe part of a G.huri, are mildness, amiability, 
beneficence, greatness, and tlie like. Faiuikatl says no less than 70,000 persons 
were massacred, on this occasion, in GJiazinn alone. 

® Some copies of the text, the i<li(jni of which differs considerably here, ha 
• Sidtdin 4 -G,hrizi ; and most copies leave out the Kasim, tec. 11 is titles g. 
at the end of his reign [which see] arc altt'gethcr <lifrerent. 

lictween the jnitting to death of Saif-ud-l >in, Surj, and the establishment » 
Mu’izz-ud*I at Qhaznin as his elder brother and sovereign’s lieutenant, 
period of no less than twenty-six years elaj)sed , but, as our author gives 
dates, the uninitiated reader would imagine that Mu’izz-ud-Din succeedc 
close upon Suif-ud-Din, Surf. In reality, IVlu’izz-ud-Diii is the first of th 
CJiurian dynasty of Gha/nin. 

^ Suljans subsequently. 

^ I’liis personage is incorrectly styled by the impossible title of Shahdhu-d- 
diftj Shahab-ood-Dcciu and even Shabiidin, Shihab-ud-L)in, which is Arabic, 
was certainly his title before his brollier succeeded to the sovereignty of Ghur, 
and his brother’s was ghams-iubDin ; but soon after the accession of the 
latter botli their titles were changed, as mentioned at ])age 370. Many 
authors, either not noticing tliis fact, or ignorant of it, continued to style the 
former by his fust title of Shihab>iuM >in, and some have reversed the order 
of things, and appear to have imagined that Mu’izz-ud-Din was his first title, 
which was changed to §hihrib*ud-l)In; but no such title will be found on his coins. 
1 have, myself, been led into the error of occasionally stylinghim Shihab-ud-Dlii 
in my notes to the Sh^varazmi dynasty, page 255-260, an oversight I now 
correct. Firigitah calls him sometimes ghihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
GhurT, and at others Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Giuri. Dow, in his 
translation of Firishtah, chose to style him Mahomvied Gkori^ as though the 
last word Avas part of his proper name, instead of that of his country, and 
overlooked the fact of the ^ at the end of Ghuri [l#;/], being the ya-i* 
nisbat, expressing relation or connexion, as Hind and Hindi, Kabul, Kabul!, 
&c., and so compilers of Histories of India have re-echoed the name of 
Mahommed Ghori ilown to the present day, although some follow Briggs, who 
sometimes styles him by the im)>ossibIe titles of Skahab-ood-Deen, and Moyiz^ 
ood-Deen ; but he too generally follows Dow, and calls him Mahomed Ghoory, 
Sec also Elliot, 1.ni>1.a : vol 2, page 292, 
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of Sam, who were imprisoned within the fortress of Wajir- 
istan, should be released, as has been stated previously in 
the account of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din *. 

Sultan (^iyas-ud-Din abode at the court of Firuz-koh 
in the service of Sultan Saif-ud-D'in [his cousin], and 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din proceeded to the court of Bamian 
to the [jrescnce of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’iid- 
i -Husain Bamiant. 

When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Uin ascended [the throne of] 
the d(>mini<.)n of Ghur, after the catastrophe* of Sultan 
Saif-iul-Dtn, Muhammad, and the news of it reached 
Bamian, Malik k'nlvlir-ud-Din, Mas’ud, turned his face 
towards Mu’izz-ud-Din and said ; “ Th}' brother hath dis- 
tinjrui.shcd himself; when wilt thou do' the like, and 
bestir thyself?” Mu’izz-ud-l)in huncj his head in the 
presence of his uncle, and left the audience hall, and set 
out then and tlu>yc for the Court of Firuz-koh. When he 
reached the j,/' tnce of Gh iyas-ud-Din [liis brother], he 
became Sar-i ' idar [Chief Armour-Bearer], and he con- 
tinued to serve his brother, and served him with assiduity, 
as has been previously recorded. 

He continued in his brother’s service for the period of 
i/one year, when some cause of umbrage' arose in his august 
mind, and he proceeded towards Sijistan, to [the Court of] 
Malik SFanis-ud-Din, .Sijistani ^ and there he remained one 
cold season. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din de.spatched a distin- 

^ Guzidah, and .some other works, mention tliat ’AhViid-Din, Husain, 
made llari his ca[>ital, and conferred the sovereignity of Ghaziun ujion liis 
ncjihevv, a.s his deputy ['Fhe others say “ his nephews, 

Ghiya.s-ud-J)in, and Mu’i/z-iul-l)!!! ”J, and that he [others “they'^j .succeeded, 
by treachery, in .securing; the })crson of Khusrau Shfih, in 555 h. ; but from 
this statement, and what those writers immediately after stale, it is evident, 
beyond a doubt, that they liave confused Ghiyas with Mu’izz, and Jvh usrau 
Sliah vvitli Kbusniu Malik his son. 

7 Eldest son of ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and first of the Ghurian rulers of 
Bamian. 

® He was mortally wounded and left for dead in the action with the 
Ghuzz, by Abu-l-*Abl>as-i-ShLs, brother of the noble he had so trcaclicrously 
shot with an arrow when his back was turned. Sec j>agc 367. 

® The words in Persia, and in the Persian of the signify 

“ re/// thou {/o not thou art doings 

* Ikcause his brother Ghiyas-ud-Dln had not conferred a separate appanage 
on him. 

* The Malik-iis-Sa’is [the Sanguinary], Shams-ud-Din; Muhammad, who 
succeeded his father Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fat^i, in 559 H. See page 189. 
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guished person and brought him back again, and com- 
mitted to his charge the territory of Ka§r-i-Kajuran and 
Istiah. After he had brought the whole of the district of 
Garmsir under his authority, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din en- 
trusted to him the city of Tigin-abad, which was one of 
the largest cities of Garmsir*. This Tigin-abad is the 
place about which, and the possession of it by the Sultans 
of Ghur, the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmud-i-Ghazf. 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, has been caused, and about which 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, had improvised and sent to 
Khtisrau Shah, son of Bahram Shfih, the quatrain, which is 
as follows : — 

“Tliy father first laid the foundation of enmity, 

Hence the world’s people all untfer o|>prcs.sion fell. 

Have a care, lest for one Tigin-filjad ^ thou dost not give, 

From end to end, the kingdom of Mahmud’s dynasty to the wind.” 

The Almighty’s mercy be upon the Sultans of both 
dynasties ! 

When Sultan * Mu’izz-ud-Dtn acquired the territory of 
Tigin-abad, the Ghuzz tribe*, and the chieftains of that 
sept, who, retiring defeated from before the forces of Khita^ 
had moved towards Ghaznin. during a period of twelve 

e 

^ Dow says, in his translation of Firi&htah : “Mahommed Ghori was left 
by his brother [ Veas id dien !] when he acceded (sk) to the of C/wr, in 

command at Junganabad^ in the proyinct^ of Chorassan.” Briggs has ; 
** On the acetjssion of Gheias-ood 4 )een to the throne of Ghkny and Gkor, he 
appointed his brother, Moyiz-ood-Dccn Mahomed [not called “Mahomed 
Ghoory” here], governor of Tukeeabad"^ 1 1 Firishtah, who quotes our author, 
“ Gbiyas-utl-l >in, Mufiammad-i-Sam,^ on attaining the sovereignty of 
Ghur, left his full brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, who is renowned as Shihab-ud-Din, 
at 'rigin-filxul, wliich belong to the territory of Garmsir.” He was only 
“ renowned as Shihab-ud-Din ” by Firightah, aiul a few other comparatively 
modern writers who, perhcq'is, knew not of the passage in our author where he 
mentions the change of title by both brothers. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir written^ 
or, at least, begim before th(? Sultan’s death, does not mention the word 
Shihab any more than our author. 

^ The citadel of this place is situated on the Koh-i-Sher, and is sometimes 
called the fortress of Kohd-Shcr. and is nientioned by Baiha^i ; but, in the MS. 
copies of BaihaVi, is called Aytkin-abad. This remark above would indicate 
that Khusrau S^ah^, not Bahram, lyas ’Ala-ud-Din’s antagonist. See note 
ixigc 347. 

* Not Sultan then but Malik. TJhe title was conferred after this. 

« The word used signifies an army [not “armies”], but, as all the able 
men of the tribe carried arms, I have not used the word in its literal sense. 

5 ^ Before the ^farlugJiUh Turk -.mans. See note para. 2, page 374. 
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years had taken the Ghaznin territory out of the hands of 
Khusrau Shah and of Khusrau Malik, and had brought it 
under their own sway. Mu’izz-ud-Dm was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon the Ghuzz from Tigin-abad, 
and assailing them, and continued to harass that territory 
until the year 569 H. ", when Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din sub- 
dued Ghaznin. and placed Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn upon the 
throne [of that territory] and returned to Ghur again, as 
has been previously recorded. 

The second year after this, [namely] in 570 H., Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn brought the districts of Ghaznin under his 
.sway, and acquired Gardaiz®; and, in the third year [571 li.]', 
he marched an army towards Multiin and delivered it from 
the hands of the Karamitah and, in this year, 571 ii., the 

I * There is some discrepancy among authors with respect to the date of the 
j^piure of Gh^iznin. Jahan-Ara, and Haft I^lim say, Qliiyas-ud-l )in aetjuired 
4)oss^s$ion of in 570 H., after which he conferred the government of 

I it brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, as Walt [Haft H:lim says, deputy or 

j ; Fa§ih*t says Gh aznin was taken in 569 ; the Ziibdat-ut-1 awarikh, 
our author, also says 569 ; Tabakat*i-Akl)ari agrees with 
f ^ y;j.,^^^^,§a(a, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawar!kh, tliat Ghiyas-ud-Din took 
^om the Qiiuzz, in 569, and conferred it on his brother, Muhzz-ud- 
Ta2;kiral-ul-Muluk of Vahya Khan, Mir'at-i-Jahan Numa, 
^^ulasat-ut-Taw’arlkh say 569; the Lubb-ut-Tawurikh-i-lIind says 
given to Muhzz-ud-Dtn in 567 ; and states that the Mahmudis 
possession of it, and that Ghiya.s-ud-Din took it from the Amirs 
{sk f). BudaTun states that some say Ghiyas-ud-L)in took 
ifrom the Ghuzz in 569 H., and others, that he took it from Khusrau Malik 
||io had re^taken it from the Gh^'zz. Alfi states that Khusrau Shah himself 
iturned to Ghaznin after the withdrawal of ’Ala-ud-Din, but the Ghuzz, 
who had defeated Sultan Sanjar [his great uncle], were pcq>ctually making 
raids upon the Ghaznin territoiy, and he, Khusrau Shah [not his son^ 
Kh usrau Malik], again returned to Labor, and the Ghwzz, taking po.sscssion 
of Gh^^-^hi, retained possession of it for ten years. Firiightah, who does not 
always copy his authorities correctly, says Ghaznin was taken l)y Ghiyas«ud* 
Din in 567 H., and that the Ghti^^z. only held it tivo years ! 

• Gardaiz is the name of a large darah of the Tajiks, or Taziks, for both 
are correct [The Ghuris were themselves Tajiks], with lofty hills on either 
side, well watered, and once very populous and well cultivated. To the east 
and south-east are Afghans. In Akbar’s reign there w^as a strong castle here 
named Gardaiz also. See note 5^, page 498. 

^ Three of the works just quoted state that Multan w-as taken in 570 II. ; 
but Firisitah, w'ho is evidently wrong, has 572 H. 

2 Who had regained possession of it .some years previously. He does not 
mention the capture of Cchehah, which immediately followed that of Multan. 
An account of the capture of Uchdiah and the conduct of Mu’izz-ud-Dln has 
been given by Firightah, which has not been correctly rendered by his trans- 
lators, and makes the conduct of Mu’izz-iid-Din appear in a light contrary to 
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Sankuran tribe * broke out into rebellion, and committed 
great violence, until, in the year 572 H,, he marched an 

* Fasiii-i is the only work, among those previously quoted, which mentions 
this affair^ "rherein it is stated that the San^turan were a tribe of the Ghuzz, 
They are referred to in the second paragraph of the note at the foot of page 290. 
This name, in some copies of the text, is written San|j:urian and Sufran ; and, 
in one of the oldest copies, Slianfuzan. Sjialuzan aj)iK*ar5 to be the present 
name of the locale of this tri])e, which is also mentioned in the history of I'inmr. 
See ^lote^ page 498. Some call it ghanuzan. 


facts ; and these mis-statements, to which I draw attention, have l)Cen re-echoed 
by all the Indian History writers. 


Dow, vol. i. page 136. 

“The prince of that place {Adja^ 
this is intended to represent U eb ehah] 
shut him::;clf up in a strong fort. 
Alahoniinid Ixgan to hesiegc the 
place ; but, finding it would be a 
dilhcull task to reiiuec it, he seat a 
prhHttc messay;e to the J\ijjah\s' TeZ/c. 
promising to marry her if slie would 
make away witli her hushaud. 

“'riic base woman relumed for 
answer that she was ralhev loo old 
herself to lliink of matrimony, but 
that she had a beautiful young daugh- 
ter, whom, if lie w<ni]d promise to 
espouse, and l(‘avc iter in free pos- 
session of the country and its w ealth, 
she would, in a few^ days, remove the 
Rajah. Mahommed basely accepted of 
the pro]>osal, and the w icked woman 
accordingly, in a ftnv days, found 
means to assassinate her Imsband, and 
to open the gales to the enemy. 
ISIahommcd confirmed his promise by 
marrying the daughter uiton ackninv- 
ledging I lie true faith, but fuade no 
scruple to deviate from what respected 
the mother ; for, instead of Irustin-^ 
her tenth the country^ he sent her off 
to Ghizni^ where she soon died of 
grief and resentment. Nor did her 
daughter relish her situation better; 
for, in the space of Uvo years, she 
also fell a victim to grief/* 


Briggs, vol. i. page 169. 

“The Raja was besieged in his 
fort Ooeha) ; l>ut Mahomed Ghoory\ 
finding it waruld be difficult to reduce 
the place, sent a private message to the 
Raja's wife, promising to marry licr 
if she would deliver up her husband. 

'J'lie base woman returned for 
answ'cr that she was ratj^.^er ’ ^ old 
lierself to think of ntal 
lliat she had a ].)caulfiil 
daughter, W'lu)m, if ho wc' : 

to espouse, and leave " 

session oj her toealth^ she^^'^\0‘’ a 
few tlays, remove the ^ - 

homed Ghoory accepted tl:' 
and this Princess, in a fe\\ 
means to assassinate her 1: 
open the gates to the enemy. 

“ Mahomed only partly performed his 
promise^ hy marrying the daughter, 
upon her embracing the true faith 
[lie could nut marry her legally unless 
slie did so] ; but lie made no scruple 
to dcixirt from his engagements with 
the mother ; for, instead if trusting 
her with the country^ he sent her to 
Ghiiny^ where she afterwards died of 
sorrow' and disaj^pointment. Nor did 
the (laughter long survive, for in the 
space of two years she also fell a 
victim to grief.** 


FiRi.siiTAiPs account is as follows : — 

“d'he Rajah of that country took refuge therein [in Ccbdiah], and Sultan 
SJiihab-ud-Din pitched his tents and pavilion around the fort, and set about 
preparations for investing it. As he knew that to overcome that I^ijah in 
battle and capture the fort would be arduous, he despatched a person to the 
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army against them, and fell upon that people, and put the 
greater number of them to the sword. They have related 
that most of the Sankuran tribe were manifestly confessors 
of the Kur’an creed ^ who, on this occasion, obtained mar- 
tyrdom ; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were 
put to death, as a matter of exigency, according to sovereign 
prerogative. 

In the following year ‘ after this event, Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din marched an army towards Nahrwalah by way of 
Uch^ah and Multan. The Rae of Nahrwalah, Bhim 
Diw“, was young in years, liut ho had numerous forces and 
many clej)hants ; and, when a battle took place, the army 
of Islam was defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan- 

wife of tlie Ivajah, :cirs over her hud>a?tdy and cajoled her, and 

promised, sayinj^^ ; ‘ If, l>y your endeavours, ibis city shall 1)0 taken, having; 
contracted marriage witli you, I will make you the iMalikahd-Jahan [Queen of 
the Idiiverse, i,e. liis consort; hut there is not a wt)rd ahoiit “making away 
with,” or “tlelivering up her husband the ofl’er is her own]. The Rajah's 
wife, frightened of or at tlie ]K)wer anTl grandeur of the Sultan, and know ing 
tliat he would l)e victorious [over her lui>band, and capture the place], sent a 
reply, saying : *Xo worlhincs.s remains to me, l)Ut I have a daughter ])o.ssessed 
of beauty to perfection, and grace, if tlic Malik consents, he may take licr 
into the bonds of marriage ; but, after taking tlie city, if he will not evince any 
a^'aricc towards my envn peculiar property ctnd effects [not a word alioul entrust- 
ing the country to lier], I will remove tlie i^ajah/ 'I'he Sultan agreed, and in 
a short lime that woman caused her husband to be put to death, and delivered up 
the city. Sultan Shihab*ud-l.)in, haviny fulfdkd his promise, made the Rajah's 
daughter a Musalnuin according to the rites of the .sublime law of MuJianiniad, 
contracted marriage willi her, .and b(.)th of them, motlicr and daughter, were 
sent to Gh.aznin, that they rniyht learn the duties ref eeting fasting and prayer, 
and to read the sacred pages [tlie Kur’an]. Tlie mother, whom her daughter 
held in abhorrence on account nf her aliominable act, and })lacc(I no faith in, 
shortly after died ; and the (laughter herself, after two years, //e/;/ not having 
obtained the enjoyment of the Sultan's society [the marriage was never consum- 
mated], through grief and mortification, followed her mother." 

The Rajah above referred to, according to the Mir‘at-i-Jnhiin-Numa, was 
chief of the Bhati trilic, which previously held a large jjart of Sind. "ITe same 
work states that Cchehah was taken by assault. The name is differently 
written by difTerent authors — and — wliile some have and 
Comjjare AI)u-Rib:iii-al-Biruni, and see translation in Elliot’s India, 
vol. i. page 6i, and page 154. 

^ If so, it is somewliat strange that such an orthodox cliampion of the faith 
should have massacred them. 

* “ I'he following" year after 572 H. is 573 H. ; but, just under, our author 
says 574 H., which is the year which most authors mention, but Fa§ih-i has 
575 H. 

* This is the correct name, confinned by several other writers ; but some 

copies of the text differ. Ore has .-4?— another — and tlircc 

The Rau?at-ut-TMiirin styles him Bhoj 
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i-Ghazi returned again without having accomplished his 
designs. This event took place in the year 574 

In the year 575 II., Mu’izz-ud-Din led an army to 
Furshor ", and subdued it ; and, in another two years sub- 
sequent to that, he marched an army towards Lohor. As 
the affairs of the Mahmudi empire had now approached 
their termination, and the administration of that govern- 
ment had grown weak, IGiusrau Malik, by way of compro- 
mise, despatched one of his sons, and one elephant*, to the 
presence of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. This circumstance hap- 
pened in the year 577 ii.‘ 

The following year, 578 H., the Sultan led an army 
towards Diwal ® [or Dibal] and possessed himself of the 


7 Dur author slurs over this affair liecausc it wa.s a reverse, but it was not 
(li.shonoun Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s forces were completely worn out with their long 
inarch, the latter yiortion of it through the sandy des'irt, and suffering from 
thirst and want of forage for their cattle. The forces of lllum-Diw were 
numerous, fresh, and well supplied. Numbers of the Musalnian forces perished 
in the obstinate battle which took place, and the retreat was effected with great 
difficulty, 

^ Iheviously spelt Purshor and llurgior, and in some copies of the text 
here IkirsJioi* likewise— tlie letters / and and b and 70 arc interchange- 
able. In the passage at page 76, where mention is made of the idol temple 
which fell on the night of Mahmud’s birth, the place su])posed to be 
IVgJiawar is written in every copy of the text with an extra letter. Nearly 
every author 1 have quoted mentions that, in ancient books, this place was 
known as Bagrum. See my account of it in Journal of Bombay Geographical 
Society, vol. x. 

® Our author should have added, “a renowned elephant, and the finest 
that Khiisrau Malik posssessed.” His son is called Malik Shah by some 
writers, including Firishtah ; but one of his translators turns it into Mullik, 

* As to this date there is considerable discrepancy. Of the different works 
previously quoted, the majority state that the first expedition against Labor 
took place in 577 h., as our author has it ; but two others mention 576 as the 
year, and three others that it took i)lace in 575. BudaTinf says 580 H. ; but 
he has omitted the first expedition, and mistaken the second for it. I do not 
quote Baifawt or Gii/idah, for they are both at sea with respect to the two 
last Mahniudi sovereigns, and make one of them. 

2 In the same manner, there is much discrepancy m ith regard to the invasion 
of Diwal. Five authors give 577 il. as the year, one 578, one 576, one 575, 
and BudaTini 581 ! Of these, some say the expedition against Pur§]ior and 
Diwal took place in the same year ; others that it took place the year after 
Purslior w*as annexed, and the year the first expedition against I^hor ; 

whilst others state that Diwal was taken the year and some omit all 

mention of it. A^imad, son of Muhammad, ^azwini, the author of the Jaban- 
Ara, which I have often quoted, on his way to visit Hindustan, died at this 
place in 975 li. — 1567 A.D. It is not the same place as Thathah, but in the 
Thathah province between Thathah and Karachi See note \ p. 295, 
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whole of that territory [lying] on the sea-coast, and ac- 
quired much wealth, and returned. 

In the year 581 H., he [again] led an army towards 
Lohor*, and ravaged and pillaged the whole of the dis- 
tricts of that territory ; and, on his return homewards, 
directed that the Hi§rir [fortress] of Sial-kot should be re- 
stored \ Husain son of Khar-mil was installed therein, and 

^ The name of this city — w hich is a very ancient one — is also WTitten Lah- 
nor a.s well as I^>ha-w'ar 

The Taba\cat-i-Akbari, Mirat-i-Jahiin-Numa, and Firighlah say that this 
second expedition took place in 580 H., and the Khula^at-ut-Tawarlkll says 
it was in 579 ; init the others agree with our author as above. The astonishing 
thing, howiwer, is, that our author himself, in his account of Khtisrau Malik’s 
reign, at j^age 1 15, which see, only mentions expeditions to Lrihor — one in 
577 H., and the other, when it was taken, in 5S3 ! 

^ Most authors, including Firishtah, make a great cnor in asserting lhat 
Mirizz-iftl-Din founded the fortress of Sial-kop Sucli is not the case, and 
some of the authors 1 have been quoting very correctly state that it is a very 
ancient ]>lace, fouruled by one of the early Hindu rulers. Mu’izz-ud-l)in found 
it in a dilapidated condition on the occasion of his retirement from the Panjab, 
and unsuccessful attempt to take I.ahor; and, considering its situation a good 
one for his purposes, he put it in a state of efficiency, and garrisoned it at the 
suggestion of the Rajah of Jamun. I extract this statement from a History of 
the Riljahs of Jamun [the n is nasal], which the author states to l>e composed 
from Hindu annals ; and in no other wn*iter have 1 seen the same details, 
although anotlier confirms a portion of it, which I shall su]>scquenlly refer to. 

“ In the year 1151 of Pikrainaclitya, Rajah Jakr [or Cliakr] Hiw succeeded 
liis father as ruler of Jamun ; and, in the middle of his reign, in 555 H., K h us* 
rau Idalik, the descendant of Mahmud, GJiaznawd, abandoned Qltaznin, and 
assumed the throne of Lah-nor. d'hc Jainiin Rajahs continued to entertain tlieir 
natural hatred towards his dynasty, but wdthoul effect; and KJiusrau Malik, by 
ilegrees, brought under his rule the northern parts of the Panjab, as far as the 
foot of ihe mountains [the Aljiine Panjab], Tlie tribe of Jlbokhar, who dwelt 
round about Manglan [Makhlalah ?], at the foot of the hills, w ho wxuc subject to 
the Janu\n-wal [the Jamun dynasty], having received encouragement from the 
Lrdi-nor ruler, and sure of lii.s support, refused any longer to i)ay tax and 
trilnitc to Jamim, and threu^ off its yoke. 

“ At this time, the year 579 ii. , Sultan Mu’izz iubDln, the Giiuri, who had 
taken possession of Ghazuin, rai.scd the standard of concpiest ; and Rajah Jakr 
[CJjakr] Diw despatched liis full brother, Rarn DJw, with [ucsents to the 
Sultan’s presence, representing to him the state of affairs, and inciting him to 
invade iOjiisrau's teiritory, assuring him that, on his appearance, the territory 
of I^h-nor would pas.s from his grasp. The Sultan, who received the emis- 
sary w ith favour, replied in writing to the Rajah, that ‘ his Mian-ji [agent] had 
made known the Rajah’s object, and that the time was at hand for the ap|>ear- 
ance of his standards in that part and in that same year the .Sultan made a 
raid on, and possessed himself of, the Purshor territory and iMultaii, and 
invested Lah-nor, w’hich Kll^»srau Malik clefeiulcd. 

*‘The Sultan, finding he could not gain po.ssession of it easily, devastated 
and ravaged the country about Lah*nor, and retired by the northern part of the 
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the Sultan again retired. After his departure, IGiusrau 

Panjab; and, at the suggestion and representation of the Rajah of Jamun, 
repaired anew the fort of Sial-kot [Sial is the name of a tribe of Jats, since 
displaced, and dwelling much farther south, at and around Jang-i-Sial], which 
was then in a ruinous and dilapidated state, and left there Husain-i-Khar-mfl 
[turned into Hussein Chur mil i by Dow, and Hoossein FtrmuUy by BriggSJ ’.j 
as governor, with a garrison. The Mian-jt, of Jamun, was then dismisWl, 
with a recpiest to inform the Rajah that next year his wishes would be| ful- 
filled. ' 

“ Ji^Jb^nsrau Malik, after the Sultan’s departure, aided by the tribe of Kh^k- 
har, invested Sfal-kot ; but, as Rajah Jakr [Ghakr] Diw, assisted and snp- 
ported the defenders, ICh^srau Malik was unable to take it. At this peri od 
the Rajah, who had attained to nearly his eightieth year, died, and was skic- 
ceeded by his son, Rajah Bij, who is also called Bijayi Dlw,/ in 

1221 of Bikramaditya ; and in that year, which corresponds with 582 H. , Uhe 
Siilj/in [Mirizz-ud-Din] crossed the Sind at the Nilab ferry, where the Rajal.*’s 
Miiin-ji went to receive him ; and 011 the banks of the Bihat [the Jhilam] t'nc 
Rajah’s son, Nar-singh Diw, joined him with a conskIerai)le force. He w- as 
])resentcdto the Sultan through Husaind-Khar-mil, and received with honogir. 
lie accompanied the Sultan to Lah-nor, which was taken, and made over » to 
the charge of Kar-makh [’Alid-Kar-makJl# ''"ho is turned into Ally Kir' v 
by Briggs!], governor of Multan. The Rajah’s sou and his agent' 
dismissed with honorary robes, and the town of Siabkot, together witi 
fort, was entrusted to the care of the Rajah, ghiisrau was taken to Gha. 
and was subsequently j)ut to death. From the circumstance of the Suit" 
his communications, styling the Rajah’s agents by the term Mian-ji, acr 
to the custom of Iran, instead of Wakil, the whole family of the Jarm 
\nof the present dyn<isty\ considering this title great honour, ado]>te(l it 
from it the abridged term Mum, used by their descendants, is derived.” 

Dow, in his translation of Firishtah, states, under the reign of Y 
Malik [page 129], that *‘llie Emperor Chusero [ KR iisraii would nc 
known liis own name thus written], in alliance with the Ghickers^ besie 
fort Sal cot ^ but, their endeavours proving unsuccessful y they were . 
to desist.” Briggs, in his version, repeats this in the same words, wiui w.. 
exception of styling Ejiiisrau, Khoosycao Alullik ; and the Khokhars, Gukkurs ; 
and that Khwsrau had to abandon the investment ; but under tlie reign of 
Mirizziul-Din, Dow [page 137] states; “This fort [Sa/cot], as we have 
l)efore related, was effectually besieged by Chusero, in the absence of A/ahommedf 
and Briggs also [page 176] says: “This fort, as we have before related, 
being successfully besieged and taken hy Khoosrcnv Alullikf &c. ; and tiuis 
both translators totally contradict their own previous statements. Firtsjitah, 
whom they translate, of course, states, as other writers do, that Khusrau Malik 
was unable to take it. Led away, 1 imagine, by this statement, and placing 
reliance on its correctness, Elpviinstonk has repeated [page 31 1] this ab- 
surdity. He says “ Kh usru Malik, taking courage from despair, made an 
alliance with the Gakkars [Dow, Giekers ; Briggs, Gukkurs; Elphihstone, 
Gakkarst captured one of Shahdb u din’s strongest forts, and obliged him 
to call in the aid of stratagem,” &c. Thus a totally incorrect translation of a 
native historian’s words, and a statement respecting which the translators 
themselves contradict their own previous translation, is handed down from one 
writer to the other. This is writing history with a vengeance. 

The stratagem referred to above is related in Firishtah, which sec but it 
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Malik assembled the forces of Hindustan \ and a levy of 
the [different] Khokhar tribes, and appeared before the 
gates of Sial-kot, and sat down before it for a considerable 
time, and again retired without being able to effect his 
object. After that, in the year 582 H., the Sultan-i- 
Gha?.i [Mu’izz-ud-Din] appeared [again] before the gates 
of Lohor. As the Mahmud! sovereignty had reached its 
termination, and the sun of the empire of Sabuk-Tigin had 
reached its setting, and the Recorder of Destiny had in- 
scribed the decree of PHiusrau Malik's dethronement, that 
monarch was not possessed of the power to resist, and he 
entered into negotiations for peace ; and, for the purpose of 
having an interview with the Sultan[Mu'izz-ud-Din].Khusrau 
Malik came out [of Lohor]®. He was seized, and imprisoned, 
a; d Lohor passetl into the possession of the Sultcin-i-Ghaz!. 
ai i the kingdom of Hindustan ' came under his sway. 

is 1 >t related by any of ilie autliors I have quoietl, from some of whom he 
derived his own infonnalion. 

The account contained in the Hindu history of Januin previously quoted, of 
Khusmu Malik’s attenqit to take SiiU-kot, which wa.s a standin^^ mtMiace to Ids 
rule, a^^rees with the account j^iven by our adtlior and some others, with tlic 
cxccfUion that other tribes of unl>e!ievers besides tlic Khokhar.s were en^^nj^cd in 
it ; and, although Kh iisrau Malik had got together a large followdng, he was un- 
able to keep the field against the su|,»tTior and more cflicient forces of theCxhuris. 

ddie Khokhars are a totally distinct race from the (Jakhars 

[ The name of the former i.s soinetimc.s written ] Khiikhar, but 

the first mode is the most correct. Abfi-l-Fa^d, in the A’-in-i-Akbarf, 
constantly mentions them, and he writes tiie two names very differently. 
There arc still numbers of Khokhars in tlie I’anjab, some 20,cxx> families, and 
I have met with them constantly in the Multan district, and di.stricts further to 
till' north-west, towards the Indus, in the Sind-Sagnr Do-fibalL "I heir eliief 
Uni/c is about Harib, Ahmad-abad, and Khush-rd). I'hcy still style their chief 
||§ultan as w’ell as Kak, and will not give their daugliters in marriage to 
&ther tribes, or, at least, used not Uk The Cihakars are still further nortli- 
iwaixLs. Our author does not mention a word about the.se transactions with llie 
I Khokhars in his account of KJhusraii Malik\s reign, and only mentions two 
[ expeditions against Labor, and therein states that Khusrau Malik delivered it 
■ up to Mu’izz-ud-Din in 583 H, ; but here lie .says in 582 fl. Some ofthe works 
1 have been quoting say Mu'izz ud-I.)in obtained posses.sion of Lalior in 582 H., 
wdiile others say it happened in 583 ii. 

^ This is the same person who subsequently gave his adherence to Sultan 
Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, and then acted treacherously, and was ousted 
from Mirat, and put to death. See note-, page 257. His correct name is 
'Izz-ud*Din, Husain. His father’s name w^as I Cl \ar-mn. 

® See page 115, w here our author states that KJrusrau Malik, under the faith 
of a treaty, w^as induced to come out. 

^ That portion only over which Khusrau Malik ruled ; but subsecjuently he 
conquered move. 
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The Sipah-Salar, *Al!-i-Kar»makh. who was the Wait 
[Governor] of Multan, was located at Lohor, and the father 
of the author of this work, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj, 
the Wonder of his Age, and Most lilloquent of ’Ajani, 
became the ]^a?i of the forces of Hiixdustan, and, dressed 
in an honorary robe, conferred upon him by Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, in the audience hall [or tent] of the camp * he 
established his Court of Judicature. Twelve camels were 
assigned to convey his tribunal ® [on the march]. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him, and upon the 
orthodox Sultans of the past, and the Musalman Maliks of 
the present ! 

After these events the Sultan-i-Ghazi set out on his 
return to Ghaznin, taking along with him Khusrau Malik ; 
and from the court of Ghaznin sent him to the court of 
Firuz-koh, to the presence of the Sultan-uUA’zam, Ghiyas- 
ud-D!n. From thence Khusrau Malik was sent into 
Gh arjistan and imprisoned within the castle of Balarvvan, 
and it was commanded that his son, Bahram Sdirih' [by 
name], should be detained within the walls of the fortress 
of Saif-rud of Ghur ; and, when the outbreak and sedition 
of Sultan Shah *, Khwarazm-Shahi, arose in the year 

** Where public busiuess was usually transacted. 

® For himself and the Muftis. He did not continue at Bamian long then. 
See pages 431 and 433. 

' 'this, probably, is the son who had been given up as a hostage to Mu’izz- 
ud-Din. Firish.tah, but on whose authority he does not mention, styles him 
Malik SJiali. There is not- the slightest doubt as to who put them to death, 
and the text very plainly indicates w’ho did, both here and at page 115. 
Compare Elliot: INOIA, vol. ii., note ®, p.agc 295. 

" Not “ Khwarazm ghah ” but his brother. He was not a .Sultan ; this 
is part of his /i/Ie merely. See page 245. The error of calling him Sultan or 
King of Khwanazm is of common occurrence. Elidiinstonc, misled by trans- 
lators or translations, calls him “ King of Kharizm.” His name was Mahmud, 
and his title, Sult.an Shah-i-Jalal ud-I)in. At page 115, our author says 
Khusrau Malik and his son, Bahram §hah, were put to death when the affair 
of Sultan Shub occurred in 598 ii., and here says, 587 H., while twice, in his 
account of Qhiya.s-ud-Hin’s reign [see pages 378 and 379], he distinctly states 
that the engagement with Sultan ghah, in which Kutb-ud-Din, i-hak, then 
only Lord of tlie Stables, was t.ikcn prisoner, took place in 588 h. [Jahan- 
Ara, 588 H.]. The year 587 n. is that in which the first battle took place 
with Kae Pithora, according to the whole of the authors I have been quoting, 
as well as several others, including our author himself, and the .second battle, 
in which Rae Pithora was defeated and [according to Musalman accounts] 
slain, took place beyond a doubt [see page 468], in 588 it There is no doubt 
whatever as to the dates our author gives, for they are a.s plainly written as it 
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587 H., they martyred Khusrau Malik and his son [Bahram 
Shah]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon them all ! 

Subsequent to these events, the Sultan-i-Ghazi caused 
the forces of Islam to be organized, and advanced against 
the fortress of Tabarhindah^ and took that stronghold, and 

is jiossilik* to write, and all the copies of the text collated agree; but 
neither of these three dates eati he corrreet. 'I'lic campaign against Sultan 
Sliah, ^ warazmf, which lasted over six months, took place in 586 H,, or 
early in 587 n., and in 589 li. he died. What tends to prove this to l>c 
correct, even horn our author's own statements, is the fact, that, between ilic 
acquirement of iJihor, and tlic first battle of Tara’In, tio o/^tTiUuvis were 
undertaken of the Indus by Midiz/.-iubDin, l>ecause occupied elsewhere. 
See also next page wliere it is said that the ^Cazi of d'lilak was to hold Tabar- 
hindah for the i>eriod of months, thus showing that the Sultan intended 
to come again die next cold season and relieve it. 'I'lie Kii^T however held 
out for five months longer, and, the Sultan not having arrived, was oldigcd to 
capitulate. Here is further proof, Alfi and Jiiini’-iii-TawriiTlch say Sultan 
Sh ah sent a message to Qhiyas-ud-l)In [after Sultan Shrih revolted against his 
brother’s authority. See also page 246 and note **J, after he had gained 
possession of several places in Khurasan with the aid of the Kara- Kh ita’?s, 
that he, Ghiyas-ud-Din, should give up to him the jilaces belonging to his 
[Sultan Shrill’s] father, otherwise to prepare for hostilities. Ghiyas-iuUDvn 
immmoned his brother, Mirizz-ud-Din, from Hind to join him. Some writers 
affirm that up to this time the latter was styled Malik only, and that after that 
campaign the title of Sultan was conferred upon him, as well as on his cousin, 
Shams-ud-L)in of Bamian, from which perh>d, and not before, the name and 
title will be found on his coins. In the neighbourhood of the Miirgh-al), in tire 
valley of Mar\v-ar-Rud, the two brothers, GhiyasHuM )in, and Mu'iz/-ud Din, 
Shams-ud J.)in of Bamian, and Taj-udH)in, ruler of Sijislan, being also 
present, after several months, encounteretl Sul [an SJiali, wlio was defeated, 
and reached Marw with only forty followers. Tliis is said to have taken ])Ia.ce 
in 586 H. Sultan 1 'akish, Kiwarazm Shah, hearing of this reverse his 
rebellious brother liad sustained, advanced from jCfewarazm against him by 
forced marches ; and Sultan Sh ah again sought |)rotcclion from the Ghuris, 
wdio, some time after, aided him with a numerous force, and despatclied him 
towards Khwarazm, This was in 588 IK, for, his brother I'akijih having 
marched into ’Ira^ at the request of I nanaj [see page 167, note in that 

year, Sultan Si^ah made a dash again.st Khwarazm, the capital of hi.s brother. 

Alfi further states, but it is somewhat contrary to other accounts, that, on 
the way, Sultan Shah w^as taken ill, and died at the end of Ramadan, 589 u. 
When the news of this event reached Ghiyas-ud-DIn, he d /spatched orders 
for his troops to march back again. 

Another reason why I consider 586 H. correct is, that all authors of any 
authority, as w^ell as our author himself, say tliat the second battle of Tara’in 
took place in 588 11., after wdiich Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, was left to carry on 
<*perations in Hindustan, and, if the campaign again.st Sultan Shah took j^lace 
in that year, and the tw^o armies were six mf>nths in sight of each other, 
ud-Din, I-bak, could not have been present there to be taken ])risoner, and be 
at Kuhj-am in Hindustan at the same time. See page 515. 

3 All the copies of the text collated, both here, and elsewhere in the work, 
as w-eli as many other authors, say I'abarhindah [or I'abarhiudh]. The 
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near at hand, and the Sultan marched to Tara’in ’’ to meet 
him. The whole of the Ranas " of Hind were along with 
the Rae Kolah. 

When the ranks were duly marshalled, the Sultan seized 
a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gobind Rae *, 

not said a slnj^lc word alxnit Pitliora’s son having l)een set up l>v Musal- 
nians, ahliongh they ha<l to sii|)i)ort him sul>se()uently by force of arms. 

7 d’his name is jdainly and correctly written, in the different copies of our 
author’s text, and ail the authors 1 have quotetl previously, as well as many 
others, cab this place by the same name. Compilers of Hi>tories of India, 
led astray by the of Firishtah [tiot by Firi.shtali himself] which 

supplied tliem with their materials, have turned this name into AtUiUtt. I)(»W 
has .,SV/7///;7 upon the i)anks r)f the Sirsnlty,” and 1>k uh;s, “Av/a//;/, now 
called /i'AV/rv, on the l>anks of the SoorsuttyA F.i.ini ins rt )NK, following 
Briggs, no doubt, calls it “ between 'Infii^uir and f and 

Dowson [bdliot : Tmha, voL ii. page 295], in the translation of this passage 
of our author’s text, evidently trusting to Briggs’s transhiti:)n rather iVtan to 
the original text, is led to believe our author wrong ; but acknowledges, in 
a foot note, that “the text [our author’s] lias 'I'arain,” and adds “ hut Firishta 
gives tlie name as Naniln, and says it was afterwards calk'd Tirauri. Me 
places it on the banks of tlie Sarsuti fourteen miles from Thanisar and eighty 
from Dehli.” Now all this is incorrect as far as Firishtah is coucerneil, evtm 
to the lithographed text of Briggs’s mnt /rrwk//, for the former lias IVua’in 
Bke other authors, not Nara’-fn Mlrza Mughal Beg, who, 

about eighty years since, made a jiersonal survey of these jiarts, and tlie 
territories further west, says that ‘S>n the Sjhirih-Kah [Royal Route] from 
Kainfil to d'hani-sar is A'^im-aliad-i-'ralawafi [vjyj^j], wdiere there is a large 
and lofty Rabat of great strength and .solidity wliich can 1 >e .seen for inile.s 
round. Seven miles from this place, to tlie norih, is Anijn-gha?-, a large 
village with a large and lofty Rabat likewise. About two miles from the 
village of CJiatang is a small river, fdled in tlie rainy season only, running 
from right to left, which joins the river Sursuti. Six miles from Ain'in-ghai', 
still ^,>ing nurllii^y? the city of I hanl-sar/’ 

'’lliis'tftvuhin a rnil^^ <lisiance given by many other writers as 

well as Firishtah. There are several places called l al wand 1, and one, on the road 
from Dihll to Bhatnir, called Talwarah [<;’>k], but no other 'Falawarl. an 
account of the engagement, as given in tlic Jamun History, .see next page. 

® In some copies Rac.s : other writers say, a number of Rajput princes, 

• Thus styled [j^^yjand also Gobiiulah ] in the oldest copies of the 

text. Some have and both of which modes of writing the name 
conUpri the correctness of the above, wdiich is a common Hindu name ; but 
some more modern copies of the text have Kand [aA], Khand [^ V], and 
Khandi [jfJiy ]. Most other authors, including Firi.shtah, have thi.s latter 
name also ; ]>ut the Hindu bard, Chand, calls him Rae Gobind, like onr 
author in the oldest copies. He led the van of the Hindus on an elephant. 
Translators of Firightah make hiir commander of the w hole ; but Rae Pithori 
w^as himself an experienced leader the other led the van. d'oD (vol. i. p. 
119), say.s Chaond Rac, which the hi.siorians of Shabudift'^ .style “ Khan- 
dirai, was not brother of Pirt’hwdraja ! ! He .states that he was of the 
Dahima race of Rajputs, one of three brothers, the eldest of whom, Kaimaa, 
was lord of Biana [Biauah], and minister of Pirt^hwiraja ; the second wa$ 
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Rae [Rajah] of Dihli, was mounted, and on which elepf 
he moved about in front of the battle. The Sulp 

Gljazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and a sec 

Rustam, charged and struck Gobind Rae on the m( 

with his lance with such effect that two of that accu 
one’s teeth fell into his mouth. He launched a javeli 
the Suljan of Islam and struck him in the upper pa: 
the arm and inflicted a very severe wound *. The Su 
turned his charger’s head round and receded, and from 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on he 
back any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so 
it was irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was very ne 
falling from his horse. Seeing which, a lion [heai 

warrior, a Khalj * stripling, recognized the Sulpn, 
sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his a 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out o 
field of battle 

** Poondir, who cominanded the frontier at Lahore ” [the utter absiir< 
this as.sertion J luive already shown, I think, in note \ page 466] ; ai 
third brotlier, (/haond Rae, was the principal leader in the last battle in 
Pirt'hwiraja fell/’ All the Mu^iamniadan historians and three Hindu c 
elers agree in the statement that this person, styled Gobind by som< 
Khandf by otliers, was Pithora’s hrotht}\ and that he was present ir 
battles, and was killed in the last. 

^ 'Phese are the author’s exact words : there is nothing in the text al>on 
the other hand, returned the hltriv^ &c.” Tlie or signifies not a blm 
but a small spear or javelin, an Indian weapon, the point of which is 
times barbetl,and sometimes made with three l)arl)s. From five to ten wen 
in the hand [the left] at once, and launched at an enemy singly with the 
Nut a Glialzi Afghan, I beg leave to notice, but a Tik!;. , 

2 Variou.s are the different accounts given by auihors icspecting the in 
of this battle, and very erroneous and incorrect are the versions tra 
from Firishtah which, as authentic statements are to he desired in all tna 
history^ ought to be corrected, and more particularly respecting this im 
period of Indian history. 

I’he History of the Rajahs of Jamun states that Sultan Mu'izz-u 
in 587 H., determined to undertake an expedition against the fort 
Tabarhind, which was the strongest place belonging to the great Ra 
Hind, Rae Pithora, the Chohan, sovereign [F'arman-rawa] of Hin 
and eighth in de.scent from Bal-I>Iw, Chohan, advanced to give battle 
Suljtan. They met at Tara’iu-gha|r, fourteen miles from Thani-sar. 
the engagement, Rae Khani [w />/ MS.] Rac, ruler of Dihli on the 
his brother, from the back of an elephant on which he was mounted, 
sj>ear wounded the Sultan in the upper pari of the arm. He 
ha\'e fallen from his horse fruin the agony of the wound, had not som< 
slaves come to him at the moment, and borne him out of the fight 
Sultan, having sustained this defeat, retired towards Ghazntn, and, i 
banks of thcRawf, a deputation from the Rajah of Jamun presented them 
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On the Musalman forces not seeing the Sultan, lamenta- 
tion broke from them, until they reached a place where 


Another history, written by a Hintlu, says Kldi ] Rae commamled his 
brother’s amiy, and that, after the Sultan had wounded him in the mouth, lie 
wounded the Sultan in the head with his spear, and the Sultan received 
another w^ound in the side [by whom inflicted is not said], and he fdl from his 
horse, when a Kfi alj youth look himrw his (noti horse^ and, placing him before 
him, carried him safely out of the fight. Ihida’unf also says the Sultiln 
fell from his horse, and agrees wdth the aliove in the last clause of the sentence. 

Other authors, including tlie Tabakato-Akbai {, and Taifkarat-ul-Muliik, 
state that Kh an! Rae commanded the van, and was leading on the enemy 
when the Sultan attacked him. They stale that the youth was on foot 

at the time, and, seeing the state of the Sultan, he sprang uj) behind him, 
and carried him out of tlie mHk to his own canij), whither liis own irooj^s had 
retired ; and that the panic and anxiety which had arisen on its being found 
that the Sultan had ot come out of the fight with the rest of his army 
subsided. 

One of the oldest copies of our author’s text here dilTers from the others 
collated to a (:onsidoral)le degree, h says that “the Kh*'li y‘>ulh recogni/ed 
the Sultan fin the melee and confusion], joined liim, and refarod him on the 
horse’s back [thus iinjdying that he had fallen or had to dismount], cried out 
wdth his voice to urge the horse, and brought the Sultan out of the battle.” 
This is tlie literal translation of the passage in that co]>y ; and, in it, there is 
no mention of the youtli having mounted the horse also. 

The Sultan remained at I.ahor until his wound w’as healed before he 
returned to Qh a/nin. 

But wdiat say Friusu rAii and his translators on this suited ? 


Dow, vol. i. page 138-9, 

“In the year 5 87, he \Mahommcir\ 
marched again towards liindostan, 
and, proceeding io Ajfncri\ took the 
capital of 'liberhind^ where he left 
Malkek ZiiJy with above a thousand 
^ftd some foot y to garrison 
the place. He himself w^as upon his 
w^ay back, w hen he heard that Pittu 
AVz, the prince of Ajrnire^ with his 
brother Condi Ra^ king of Delhi^ in 
alliance with some other Indian 
princes, were marching towards Ti- 
hrhind, with two hundred thousand 
hors^, and three thousand elephants. 
Mahommed determined to return to 
the relief of the garrison. He met the 
enemy at the village of Sirauri^ upon 
the banks of the Sirsutt^ fourteen 
miles from Tannassar, and eighty from 
Delhi., and gave them battle. Upon 
the first onset his riglit and left 
wings retired, being outflanked by the 
enemy, till, joining in the rear, his 


Briggs, vol. i. p. 1 71 — 173. 

“In the year 587, he {Mahomed 
Choory] inarched again to Hindustan, 
and, proceeding towards Ajmerey he 
took the tenon of Bifulinda^ wdiere lie 
left Mulhk Zeea-ood- Deeu Ybozuk y w ith 
above a thousand ekosen horse, and 
some foot to form its garrison. While 
on his return, lie heard that Pitheru) 
Rae, Raja of Ajmcer, with his lirolhcr 
Chaivand Rae, the Raja of Dchly, in 
alliance with other Indian princes, 
w'ere marching towards with 

200,000 horse, and 3000 elephants. 
Mahomed Choory marched to the 
relief of his garrison ; hut, passing 
beyond Bituhttda, he encountered the 
enemy at the village of Narain, now 
called Tirowry, on the banks of the 
Soorsutty, fourteen miles from Thani- 
sar, and seventy from I )elhy. At the 
first onset his right and left wings, 
being outflanked, fell back, til!, join- 
ing ill the rear, his army formed a 
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the defeated army was safe from pursuit by the infidels. 


army was formed into a circle. Ma- 
hommed, who was it) person in the 
center (ivV) of the line when first 
formed, was told that his right an<l 
left wings were defeated, and advi.sed 
to provide fi>r hi^ uwm safely, Aw- 
rageU at this he smoie the 

imprudent adviser^ and rushed on 
UnoardA the enemy^ among 7 ohom he 
commenced, 7 oft/i a /ho /Mnoers^ a 
igreat siaughier, 7 ‘he eye^ of Candi 
JRa, king of Delhi^ fell upon Idin. 
lie durve \\\o elephant, uj)on whii.h he 
was moimtod, diiectly against him, 
Mahommed^ rising from his hors(\ 
thrno his lance :e/M such force at the 
elephant^ that he dt o^r otii three of his 
ui eh teeth jllie elej>liaJil\> ! !]. In tlie 
meant inu‘ the Ahug of i>e!hi, from 
above, pieree<l the Sultan through 
tile right arm, and had almost tliruvvn 
him t(» the ground ; wIkui voM'e of hi> 
ihiejs advanet'd to )iis re. cue. 'i’his 
gave an i>pj>ortunily, to ot\o of his 
faithful servants, to leap hehind him 
as he was sinking from his horse, 
and, supporting 1dm in liis arms, lie 
can led him from the field, w hieli, by 
this time, was tlv' *t.;rtevl almost jjy his 
wlu)le army. 'i'lie enemy pursued 
them near forty miles. 


circle. Mahomed Ghoory w^as in per- 
son in the centre of his line, and, 
being informed that both wings w^ere 
defeated, was advised to provide for 
his own safety. Enraged at tliis coun- 
sel, vji*. cn Down 'ihk messenger, 
and^ rushing on Unoar ds the enetny\ 
soitk a fr.o foil cnoers., eommilted terrible 
daughter, 7 'he eyes of Chatvand 
Rae fulling on him, he dr croe his 
ele[>hant directly against Mahomed 
Choory, who, perceiving his inten- 
charged and delivered his lance 
full into the Raja\: ttiouth^ by xvhuh 
many of hii teeth loere knocked out. 
In the meantime, the Kaja of Deh/y 
pierced the king through tlie right 
arm, with an AUkow [ ! !]. lie had 
almost fal!‘ tn wlum some of his chiefs 
advanced to liis rescue, 'rids effort 
to save him gave an opj)orlunity to 
one of Ids faitliful -ervaiUs to lea|> up 
beldnd Miihot/iid Ghoioy, wins foint 
frotn lo^^ of bIo«.Kl, Iia<l nearly fallen 
from hiN hor^c*, but was carried 
tiiumphantly off the field, allliougli 
almost wholly deserted i»y Ids army, 
lohieh loas pursued by the enemy nearly 
forty milesf tVc. 


MwiacK , M»?rkav, Ki,J‘IUNstonf, Marshman, ami Meadows Taylor, 
and prolmbly others, such as Mili. and 'rnoKNTo::, lake their accounts from 
the jd>ove versions of I)(»vv and tlKK’.Gs. Marshman adebr, “ lie was 
for forty miles by the victorious Hindoos, nnd roas happy to escape across the 
Indus f ])erliaps unaw*are that he remixinod at Liihor till his wound \va.s healed 
[as l)ovv States] and that there was nb pursuit at all. 

I'dRisM l AU, from the revised text linuiGS has a> follows: — 

**111587 ir., he [Sliihrib-ud-Dtn] deJermined to enter Hindustan, and he 
took the fort of Pathindah [»a*^ but the MSS. 1 have examined have 
Bathindah which, in that day, had become the capital of Rajahs of 

great dignity, out of the hands of the men o! the Rajah of Ajmir. He left 
Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Tiilaki, in that fortress, vith 1200 horsemen, each and 
every one of whom w’as selected and a picked man ; and w'as desirous of 
returning. Suddenly, information reached him, that Fiiho Rae, Wall [a 
ruler, 11 prince, the governor of a province] of Ajinir, in concert with his 
brother, Kliandf Rae, Walt of Dihli, and bringing along with them several 
Rajj>ut Rajahs, were advancing, l>y regular marclies, wdth an army of 200,000 
horse, and 3000 elephants, with the determination of retaking the fort of 
Bathindah [Bathindah?]. Suljan Shihab-ud-Dfu. abandoning his intention 
0} returning [to Ghazntn], advanced to meet them, and at the mou^a’ [place, 
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Suddenly the Sultan arrived, A number of Amirs \ 

district, village] of Tara'tn, on the banks of the Sursutt, seven [a 

distance of rather less than fourteen miles] from Thani-sar, now known as 
Tanlwari [but in several MSS. of Firi,^tah, which I have seen, il is 
not and forty hifvk from Dibit, an encounter and conflict took place. 

The right and left wings of Sultan gliihab-ud-Dtn having broke and faced 
about [it docs not say tlmt they were actually Iwuken by the Hindvls, d 
aj>pears to mean that they declined the onset, or recoiled ], and not a great num- 
ber remained in the centre either, [ flicre is not a word about his army 
forming *‘<7 At this juncture one of the Sultan's confidential atten- 

dants represented [saying] ^Mhe Annrs of the right and left [wdngsj who were 
nourished by the l>eneficence and fiivoiirs of your C'ourt [or dynasty] not 
keeping their ground resolutely, have taken to tliglu, and the AfgJjan [Mrish- 
tah does not apj^ear to liave Itad authority for introduciug AfgjTians here, from 
the statements of the cojiteniporary writers of these times] atul Kbalj Amtrs, 
who w'ere the commanders (►f tlie advance, who continually boasted of their 
valour and prowess, are not to be found |sccn|, and, shuuhl you promj)tIy 
[I give the exact w(>rd>, except a»U)))ting the second ))ersv>n plural h>r the 
third] turn the reins of retrocession towards l.rihor, it seems e\])edient [so to 
do),*’ 77 ^ is s/nr/t not loith the Sultan's tanperaaient, he drao his 

swrd from its sheath^ and, 70ith the troops [remaining] of the eentre, eha}\eied the 
enemy' s forecs and conifneniod the conjtiet. [I'iri&hf^th then (juotes some lines 
to the effecl that both friend and foe lauded his prow'ess,] Suddenly the eye 
of Khandi Kae, the Sipah-Salar [commander of the army) of Dihii, falling on 
the Sultan, he urged the inouulain-like elephant cm w hich he was mounted 
towards the Sultan, vvlio at once sei/.e<l his spear and made towards him, and 
smote him in the m<iuth witli such effect, that many of his teeth fell out ',.)]. 
Khandi Riic ///vre^.ve [i.e. - \vhich Mriggs has rea<i foi ^ 7 ; 7 Y^rc] showed 

the greatest audacity and agility, and, from the top of his eleplinnt, iiillicted 
such a wound [with what weajjou not said] on the upper part of the arm [•)C] 
of the Sultan tliat he was nearly falling from liis horse. A Khalj youth on 
foot [lliere is not a word about his chieR coming to his resent:] discovered il, 
jumped uj) l)ehin<l him on the horse, and, taking the Sultan in liis arms, boor 
him out of the bauledicld, and ctmvevcti him to the forces of the runaway 
nu])le> which were twenty hnroh off ; and the tumuli ami dis(|iiiet which liad 
arisen, conscuwt'tU on Live defeat f)f tl)e army of Islam, and not finding the 
Sultan, sul)sided.** . . . Thcae is nut a w ord about 

According to the Zain-ul- Ma’asir, rjuoled by FirisJilali immediately after 
the above, “ Sultan Muh/z-u<bI>In, having become faint from tlie effects of the 
wound, fell from his hor'>e. ’rhis not being maticed (in the n/A'/el no one came 
to his aid. Night intervened, and, wdieii one w atch of the night had passed, 
a party of his 'rurkish slaves came to seek him, and w^nt into the battle-field 
and began searching among the slain. 1 he Sultan [who a])|)cars to have 
revived], recognizing the voices of liis faithful slaves, acquainted them with 
his situation. Jlis slaves gave thanks for his safely, and, taking him on their 
shoulders, in turns, proceeded along throughout the night, and by day-dawn 
reached their own people,** 

lliis l)attlc is said to have taken place in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Rae Pithora, and the Hindu writers state that this was tlic seventh time the 
Sul Jan had invaded Hind, in all of w^hich he had been defeated ! 

4 The Malik 111 -Haji, Ziya-ud-Din [subsequently ’Ala-ud-Din], Muham- 
mad, the Sultan’s nicce*s husband, w^as fjresent in this battle. Sec i>agc 393. 









and other distiiiguijdicd men, lia4 
: ^ with that lk)n4ike had recog^is^^ 

gathered round him, and broke a#d 

o^iMle a litter and a stretcher, and had borne hiii to that 
hidting-pl^ The people [now] became composed, and 
osiee more, thtough [the safety of] hLs life, the true fmth 
acquired vigour, and the dispersed army, on the strength 
of the safety of the life of that SultSn-i-ShazI, again came 
tc^ether *, and Retired, and turned their faces towards the 
MusalmSln dominions. 

The of Talak * was left [in charge of] the fortress 
of Tabarhindah, and Rae Pithora appeared before the walls 
of that stronghold, and fighting commenced. For a period 
of thirteen months and a little over the place was defended. 
The following year the Sulf^n-t-Ghaz! assembled the 
troops of Isllm, and commenced his march towards Hin- 
ddstan, to avenge the [disaster of the] previous year ^ 


* Tli« idiom varies coB&idmbly here in nearly every copy. .Some have — ^ 

'*On the strength of the safety of that Badihah-i.Gha2t. the army came 
together again [or rallied],” &c. ) 

* The same as mentioned at page 458. 

t I have here also to notice, and enter my protest jigainst, a statement 
.i^lfiecting the character of SultBn Mu'izz>ud-Dtn, which Firiahtah’s trans* 
ItUors h»ve incorrectly giv^ and which neither Firislltah nor any other 
author asserts. In this instance the chanmter of this Prince has been unjustly 
assailed, held Up in a wrong light, and things are asserted which never 
happened atoll, 

Dow, vol. i. page 139. Briggs, vol. i. page 173. 

'^Mahommed remained a few months ^'Mahomed remained a few months 

with his brother at (7-4cr, who still with his brother at Ghoar,^_isAo.^till 

the imperial tifle, and then, re* tetained the iSt/e t^ JlTilg-^t never IM 

taming to Ghimi, spent the ensniHg/ the title of SulJ&n], and then, return* 
ptar in indolenee and festivity. Jdut,\ ing to Ghmny, spent the ensuing year 
ambition again fermenting in his Vm pleasure and festivity. At length, 
mind, he recruited a noble army,” &c. having recruited an army,” &c. 

Firiihbih says 1 Snltin Skih&b-ud-Dtn, having taken leave of his brother 
[m Ftrux-koh^ proceeded to Qliasnin ; md, with the determination of taking 
revenge [on Ptthoif ], having made slety astd rest unlawful to hisnseif [I give 
the words literally], in a ^ort time assembled troops, brave and ruthless,” &c. 
This is a specimen of ‘'pleaswe and festivity^' cWtainly 1 

Here is another specimen of the same kind, and it is repeated by one writer 
after another as undoubtedly true and correot* 

Dow, page 14a Briggs, page 174. 

''WhenMs[AR> 4 <>mm«Pr]vtotiMrion 8 When he had advanced as fear li 
pears had iulvanced as fiur as /krj|* JPishaumr, an old si^ of Ghaarf 
wir, an old sage of Ghor, prostratii^ pirostratti^ Umsdf b^pre hiaa, sad^ 



aiftlior hcaurd froni a trustworthy {>erson> a distia* 
guMied man of the highland district of Tulak« whom they 
used to style by the title of Mu’tn-ud-Dtn, Cgh^*, who 
said : “ I %as in that army along with the SultSn-UQb^zt, 
and the number of cavalry composing the army of Islim 
that year was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed 

hbnsdf before bun, said, * O King, *0 King, we trust in thy conduct and 

we trust to thy conduct and wisdom ; wisdom ; hut as yet Uiy desij^ has 

but as yet thy dedgn has been a been sul^ect of much speculation 

subject ot much dispute and specu* among us.* MaAamai Gi^ofyteplitdt 

lation amongus.* jlfoAornmn/ replied, * Know, old man, that since the time 

' Km)w, old man, that since the time of my defeat in Hindmtany notvrith* 

of my defeat in Hindostan, notwith* standing extemd appearances, I have 

standing external appearances, I have never slumbered in ease, or waked 

never slumbered in ease, or waked but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 

but in sorrow and anxiety. I have therefore determined, with this army, 

therefore determined, with this army, to recover my lost honour from those 

to recover my lost honour from those idolaters, or die in the attempt,” &c. 

idolaters, or die in the noble attempt,’ ” 

Here, again, Elphinstone has been deceived, and, quoting Briggs, further 
isseminates a wrong translation. Marshman says [vol. i. p. 44] that ‘*Ae 
[Shahab] stated" this “ in one of his letters;" but, unfortunately, Firiihtah 
himself says nothing of the Hindi His words arc : — “When his [the Suljt&n’s] 
standards, the emblems of victory, reached the Peabiwar territory, one of the 
Plrs [a holy man, a saint] of (i^ar, who was [sufficiently] bold, bowing his 
forehead to the ground, [only Ptrs are not wont to do so], represented [saying], 
’It is not understood at ail whither the SultSn goeth, nor what his object is.’ 
Sultin Sbibab'ud-Dtn replied : ‘ O such an one [*» 3 b] J know for certain 
that, from the time I have been defeated by the RSjahs of Hind, I have 
abstained from my wife’s bed [I do not give the literal words to this part of the 
sentfoicejjrat it tends to show that he had but one wife, and his hmdng but 
0^ child aj^fieaM^ prove it], and have not chained the clothes on my body; 
jShd, having passed this year in grief, sorrow, and sadness, I have not per- 
, mitted the Amtrs of fl-h ur. of the IShAlj, and of Shuris&n, who, notwithstand- 
ing their ancient servitude, abandoned me in the battle and fled, to present 
themselves in my presence, nor have I seen their faces during this period. 
Now, placing dependence on the goodness of God, I am proceeding towards 
the countiy of Hind ; and I have no expectation of the services thme old 
[andent] Amtrs, who, fh>m their cradles to this time, have been nourished by 
the hivours of this [my] family.’ The Ptr, hearing this statement, kii^ thd 
ground of service, and said, * Victory and success attend the followers at tbd 
soverdgn’s stirrup,’ ” &c. This is rather different to the statements above. 

* The name of a town of Fargjilhiah, and also of a place near Bagbdid* 
The person here referred to is no other than the celebrated Mn’ta-nd-Dttt, 
fihiiitt. whose tomb is at Ajmtr, and so much frequented. The E^petw 
AV-hyr paid several viats to it. Some writers say that he only came into Indht 
townrds the dose of SulJibt Mu’i«*ud-Dtn’s career, and stayed to propagatn 
^ Husalsaitt bdtb. 



When the 

iftje di^^iiatton and such a force arrived near unto 
Kolah Pithpra, he had gained possession of the fortre^ ^ 
Taharhindah hy capitulation, and had pitched his camp iin 
the neighbourhood of Tara’tn *. The Suljan [now] made 

• It dow not to steel armour. The meaning of ia»e word 

used is, “a covering, a garment, ve^ment worn in battle, and also pat on 
horses j” — defenrive armour of some sort, some of steel, perhaps, and some of 
leather. This is what Firidltah appears to have turned into “helmets inlaid 
with jewels, and armour inlaid with silver and gold.” 

> See note', page 459. ^asan Nii;imi, in the Tij-ul<-Ma’i§ir, acontem* 
ponuy writer, who began his work the year before Sulpln Mu'izz-ud-Pin's 
assassination, and who begins with this expedition, does not mention where this 
battle took place, but mentions that Sult&n Mu’izz-ud>Dtn, on reaching LShor, 
despatched the Sadr«i>]^btr, Igliwam-ul-Mulk [these are his titles, not his 
name], Rukn [Kiihu is a mistake}-ud-t^n, ^amzah, to Ajmtr to offer his ulti- 
matum to Hthori R&e; but his inflated style greatly obscures the details. 
Some writers state that two emissaries were sent. The Sull&n called upon 
Pithorft R&e to embrace the Musalman faith and acknowledge his supremacy. 
The Cbohin prince sent an indignant reply ; and, having received aid from 
most of the Rajahs of Hind, with 300,000 horse — Rajputs, and some Af^iins, 
one author says— advanced to meet him, and they again met on the former 
battle-field. Pithorii R&e sent a message to the Sul|&n, saying, “ It is advisable 
thou shouldst retire to thine own territory, and we will not follow thee.” Thy 
Sttlt&n, in order to deceive him, and throw him off his guard, replied : “ It is 
hy oomnumd of my brother, my sovereign, that I come here and endure trouble 
and pain : give me ntfficient rime that 1 may despatch an intelligent person to 
my brother, to represa!|t to him an account of thy power, and that I may obtain 
his permuekMi to conclude a peace with thee under the terms that Tarhind 
[Taharhin^dt], the Panjib, and Multan shall be ours, and the rest of the 
country of Hind thine.” The leaders of the infldel forces, from this reply, 
accounted the anny of Islim as of little consequence, and, without any care or 
concern, fell into the slumber of remissness. That same nght the Sult&n made 
his preparations for battle, and, after the dawn of the morning, when the^Raj- 
pQits had left their camp for the purpose of obeying the calls of and for 

^ purpose of performing their ablutions, he entered the ]^!lain with his nmk^ 
mai^aUed. Although the unbelievers were amazed and confounded, still, id 
the best manner they could, they stood to ^ht, and sustained a complete over- 
throw. Kh&ndt RSe [the Gobind R&e of our author], and a great number 
besides the Raes of Hihd, were killed, and Pithoii Rae was {nismtar 
within the Ikliits Sursuti, and put to death.” 

There are^ howev«', ot^ versions eA these events which, although ptutly 
traditkmary, hear some measure of truth, and it will be well to notice them. 
The ifisuwy of Jam&p, which agrees m some measure with the RSjput tra- 
ditions, states that Pithorii Ri^ haring been apprised by certain informcm of 
the part the R&jah Bij, or ffijayt Dtw, had taken in aiding the Musahnins, 
proposed to inarch agsiinst him, and dvistise him. At this juncture, hostUity 
arose between Pithorii RSe uid Rijah Jsd Cltandra, ruler of ^Innauj [dm 
details oi which are too long for insertioQ here], respectii^ his daughlw- Zb 
$88 H., Snltln Slrihih-ud-I^n, hariitg karned the :nate of Pi^cat Rie’a 
prepared to avenge his pterions defeat ; and Bijayt Dfw, Rijah of 



forces. The centre division of the army^, 
the bai^ge, the standards and banners, his canoj^ of 

J«n%, dtspatxrhed his son, Nar-singh Dtw, with a body of his forces to join 
him, and lUjah Jai Chan dra of Jg^innauj, who had been in commnnicatkm with 
the Sttitin {Tod also says *'the Princes of Kanouj and Putun invited Shaiudm 
{Shihib-nd-Dtn ?] to aid their deugns of humiliating the Chohah [Rle PithoiS]. 
... The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vassal chief <f Lahore, and gHordian 
cf duat frontier, speedily joined his camp with his available forces”! voL 1, 
page 256.] Perhaps the writer was unaware that L&hor had been m the 
possession of the Ghaznawtds for more than a century, and that Shaiudin, so 
called, had only taken it from the last of that dynasty five or six years before, 
and since that time his own governor had held it. The Suljln came in con* 
tact with Rae Pithorii on that same field of Tal&wad» end formed his forces 
into two divisions. The troops of Jamup and ^innauj were to oppose KhSndt 
R 5 c of Dihlf, w’hile the Suljan, with his own forces, encountered Rfie Pithori. 
The battle was obstinately maintained, and it is related that Kh 9 ndt RSe fell 
by the sword of Nar-singh Dtw of Jamfin, and the Sult&n himself slew several 
tk the enemy. Rae Pithora was captured alive and taken to Ghamtn. where 
he was deprived of his sight. For further details on this subject, see page 48$, 
note *. 

Alft gives another version of this battle, which is certainly curious. It 
states that the Sultan, having taken the route by Purjfljor, arrived within the 
limits of Dihlf [the territory of ?]. Pitho Rae and Kandt [j»V] Rile prepared 
|D oppose him, on which Mu’kz-ud-Dtn^made a precipitate retreat. RSe Pitho 
following in pursuit of him until they had passed beyond lAhor, and had 
reached the moufa’ [village or district] called Shihab-ud-Dtn rShihSb-ud-Dln- 
pur?], when the Sultan came to a stand. His object in retiring had l>een to 
separate Rae Pitho from his own territory ; and, at the place above mentioned, 
a battle took place, in which Rae Pitho was defeated and taken prisoner. 
After this the Sultan advanced upon Ajmtr. He subdued that territory, and 
put Rae Pitho to death ; after wUch he made l^utb-ud-Din, !-bak, governor 
of it, and returned to Ghoznfn. 

Another writer states that “ Pithora Rae was killed in the battle, and 
Khandi Rae, the leader, escaped in safety;” whilst another says that “both 
were captured and slain.” 

The statijnents of both Dow and Briggs are equally imaginary with respect 
to the battle, where they say : — 

Dow, voL i. page 142. Briggs, vol. i. page 177. 

“ The Mussulman troops, asif now ** The Moslems, as if they now had 
only serious in fight, made such dread- only began to be in earnest, com- 
fill slaughter, that this prodigious mitted such havoc, that this pro- 
army, once shaken, like a greed build- digious army, once shaken, like a 
ing was lost in its own ruins." K^cot building tottered to its fall, and 

was lost in its cnon ruins," 

This last sentence is quoted by several writers, indndmg Maurice, 
Elphinstone and Marshman ; and Meadows Tayuir says [“ The Student’s 
Manual of Indian History,” page 9a], “* Like a gieat buildup,’ 
fit tottered to its fall,’” &c. ; but, unfortunately, Firiahtah never wrote anything 
of rile kind. His language here is particularly simple. Referring to the final 
duuge by the SultSn, he says : 'f The dust of the battle-field was drenched with 
the Mood of the brave ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, he threw the taaks ctf 
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«lc|^^ were left several miles in ^ 

||# TO his raidcs, and was advandng leisurely. 

light-armed and unincumbered horsemen he^^ 
dlirected should be divided into four divisions, and had 


appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides ; 
and the Sultin had commanded, saying : It is necesssniy 
that, on the right and left, and front and rear, 10,000 
mounted archers should keep the infidel host in play ; and, 
when their elephants, horsemen, and foot advance to the 
attack, you are to face about and keep the distance of a 
horse’s course in front of them^** The Musalman troops 
acted according to these instructions, and, having ex- 
hausted and wearied the unbelievers, Almighty God gave 
the victory to Islam, and the infidel host was overthrown. 

RHe Pithorfi, who was riding an elephant, dismounted 
and got upon a horse and fied [from the field], until, in the 
neighbourhood of [the] Sursutt*, he was taken prisoner, 
and they despatched him to hell ; and Gobind Rae of 
Dibit was slain in the engagement. The Suftan recognized 
his head through those two teeth which had been broken.! 
The seat of government, Ajrair, with the whole of the^ 
Siwalikh^ [territory], such as Hans!, Sursutt, and other 


the en^ny into commotion. At this crisis IPia r.mtl [’Izz.ud-Dtn, ]^usain, soit 
6 ^Shu>n>h 3 ond other Amtrs, from different directions, charged, and over* 
threw the HindQ troops.” This is all : he then mentions the &11 of Khindt 
Rie and other chiefs. 

* The object was to harass, and to induce them to break their order. The 

Snlt&n’s tactics, from our author’s description, as well as that of others, are not 
very clear. One writer, however, throws a little more light upon the matter ; 
and from that it appears that the SuipUr, leaving the <%ntral portion of his 
army— about half his entire force — some miles in the rear, snth the baggage and 
oduu divided the remainder into five divisions, four of which, each of 

10^000 %ht<armed hone>-mounted archers— -were' to attack the enemy right 
and left, and front and rear, and retire, p^ending fright. This mode 
fighting having been carried on from about 9 a.u« to the time of afternoon 
prayer, the Sul^ conridering Utat the enemy had been sufficiently wearied, 
with the remainder— his fifth division, the flower of his troops, ctmsisting 
some 12,000 horse— made a final charge, and put the HindQ army to a 
complete rout. 

* The andent Saiaswatt. ProhaUy our author means in the tract near the 

Sursutt : the word is Ibn 4 *Ba|fit*h oiUs Sursutt a great city. In 

Akbarit Hnm Sursutt was one of the Mi^nlls of SiikSr Stmhhal. 

* like smne other historians, our author calls that tract conntiy, lying 
south ti the Himftlayah, between the Sutlaj and the Gange^ and eztendh^ a* 
far south as Hfaist, \ij the name ed Sieil&h ; but some otom native srilten^ 
including the author ^ the History of Jan^, indudfs the whole of tlm'Alin»e 
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tracts, were ^bjugated. These events took place, and this 
' victory was achieved, in the year 588 H.* ; and the Sult&n 
placed Malik l^JIutb-ud-Dtn, I«bak *, in the fort of Kuhr 5 m^ 
and returned [home again]*. 

Malik ]^utb-ud>D!n advanced from Kubflm to Mirath, 
and took that city and fortress, and, in the following year, 
he possessed himself of the capital city, Pihli *. In this same 

tmets bdow the higher range, from the Ganges to Kaihmtr, that is to say, 
the extreme northam boundary of India— under the name of Koh*i>Stur&Iikh. 
Another writer says Siw&likh is the ancient name of the territory of N 9 g-awr. 
See page 200 also. The Sulj;&n returned to Ql^azntn along the skirlh of the 
hills of the northern Panjib. 

* Authors generally agree respecting this date ; but, as already noticed, our 
author, in another place, states this was the year in which the campaign against 
Sultan S^h took place. See note page 456. 

* For the meaning of i>bak, see under his re^tt, next Section. 

1 As written with the vowel points — not Kahrim. 

> pur author leaves out entirely all mention of the son of Rie Pithoi^ having 
been set up at Ajmfr as a subject and tributary ruler, as mentioned in the 
'Bij-ul-Ma’isir and subsequent histories ; and hence his name, together with 
tjm Sullin’s also, was impressed on the coins issued by him during the short 
jlriod he ruled at Ajmir. 

^ Mr. E. Thomas [Coins of the PathXn Kmrts of DehlI], page 22, 
note says ** The historical evidence as to the capture of Dehli by the Moslems, 
in 587 H., is complete and consistent with the best authorities,” &c. He is 
mistaken, however, even on his own authorities, ^asan Nigamt, in the Tij* 
ul.Ma’Isir [Elliot, vol. ii. page 216], gives no dakoX all; but, in the following 
page, says, '* in the month of Ramazin [which is the ninth month], 588 H,,” 
l^uIb-ud-Din ** marched against yaiwdn" to relieve Hftnst. After this he 
inarched against Mlrath and took it ; and, after that again, marched towards 
Dihlf, and invested and took it [page 219]. I have compared the text of the 
Taj-ul-Ma’Isir, and find the above date quite correct. Our author, Minldj>i- 
Satjlf[li|^ version given at page 300 of Elliot, which is evidently tranidated 
iirdm the'^lirhitgd text, is incorrect and imperfect], who often contradicts his 
fbwn statements and dates, after saying here that the overthrow of Rie Pithorft 
took place in 588 H., in his account of ]^utb>ud.Dfn, farther on, says that 
I^utb-ud-Dtn took possession of Mtrajh in 587 H. ; but immediately endeavours 
to correct himself and says : ''From Mirajh he issued forth, in the year H., 
and captured Dibit ; and, in the year 590 H.,” accompanied the Sultin ugaioMt 
Jai-Cltand, &c. The fact is that the Hindis, having been overthrown in 
588 H., in the battle of Taiitn, ]gutb.ud-Dtn was left at Kuhflni, from which, 
towards the dose of the same year, he moved against Jatwfn, and relieved 
Kinst, and then proceeded against Mtra|h. These movements must have 
occupied some three months, and, in the last days of 588 H., or early in 589 H., 
he invested Dibit, and gained possession of it. Some works, however, sudi 
as tlm Xab(d 0 t>i>Akbart, Haft-Ikltm, SIlulS9at>nt>TawiitUl, and Firiihtah, 
aay Dibit was takea.in 588 h. llie Lttbb-ttt>Tawirt]( 3 li*i*Hiiid says, " Mu’ia* 
adtDln advanced igainst Dibit, after taking Ajmtr, and, on the khumaa of 
Rie Pithori and Khiadt [Gobindf] R&e, who then held possesrion of it,' 
tendering tribute and submission, be was allowed to retain it; and the heat 
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tifc«d»«^589H^ took 

Kol. In the year 590 H., the Sultan [again] marched froi!i 
Ghaznin and advanced towards ^innauj and Banaras,and,tn 
the vicinity of Chandwar *, he overthrew Rle Jai-£jhand * * 
and hy that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell 
into his hands. 


Under the shadow of the ascendancy and auspices of 
that victorious and just monarch, victory was conferred 
upon his slave, the Malik-i-Kartm [the Beneficent Malik], 
Blutb>ud>Dtn, I-bak, so that he continued to Subdue the 
territory of Hindustan and parts adjacent, namely, the 
state of Nahrwalah, and Thankir®, the fort of Gwaliyur, 


ytu, 589 l^tttb'Ud-Dln, who hud been left at Kuhrim, took it, and made 
it the seat of government }” and, in this, thfc works quoted abo%'e agree. Ibe 
statement of our author, backed by the statement of Fa?ih*l, and the 'n.j-ul- 
Ma’&fir, and some others, is to be depended upon ; but 587 H. is out of the 
question altogether, although that year is given in the Ehul&?ut-ul- Akltbar, and 
one or two others. If 587 H. is correct, in what year was Rie Pithoia defeated 
the first time ? See also note *, page 456. The year 589 H. is a somen^at 
remarkable one:— Dibit was made the capital of Muhammadan India ; Rich^ 
Coeur de Lion fought in Palestine; $alah-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, Sultan of Mi^r, d»; 
and Changiz Shiln entered into friendly relations with Ong Rha n. 7 

* In some copies Chandwil and Jandwfil, and in some other authors CJiand> 
wSr and Cha ndSwar. The only place bearing a similar name at this time, and 
in the direction indicated, is what is styled Cikandpur and QtandanpQr, in the 
district of Farruldi2b&d, on the route from fiareili to Fatb-ghay, Lat. 27° 2f, 
Long. 79*42'. 

* That is, he turned his arms against ^innauj and Baniras. The R&jah of 
^nnauj and Baniras, his former ally, according to the Hindi accounts, 
agtdnst Rie Pithoii, had assembled numerous forces, in consequence of ]||^ttlb- 
ttd-Dtn, l-bak's, aggressive policy, and wns about to march against him. It 
was to support ]l^u|b>nd-Din that the Sullin again came into Indijii^Na^ an 
encounter [the Hindu writers say “several” encounters] t OTkrpfiacii betlMiira 
them on the jQn 0 amna]t ^ which the Rijah [Jai QianMj was slain. Soidh . 
say as many as 600 and 640 elephants, one of whichAvas a white one, vveie ' 
captured, besides a vast amount of other booty. The white elerdumt is j«o- 
babiy the same as u'as presented subsequentiy by Qlt>^9-ud-Dln, Mahmud, 
the Suljin’s nephew, to Sulj^n Muhammad, K^wirazm Steh. Firiahtah says 
the white elephant, which was taken on this occasion, soon after died. Jai- 
Chandra was killed in this action, and his body could not be recognised. At 
length, after much search, a body was found, but was so disfigured with wounds 
that it could not be distinguished for certain by his people ; but, on 

the mouth, ft was found to be the hpdy ^ the Rija^ from the fai« of his teefti 
being fruftened in with of gold^^rignifies a peg, pin, &c, not a fhtkl 
he being an old man. The probability'" is they were false teeth, or a set 
his own, bstened by gold pins m wires. His stroi^old, Asnf, wnsalse 
..taken, 

* ll«(« oar author seetns confused la Ms account of ^ntbrtid-Dih, lie 
does not that l^b««d-Dtn took Thankir, qr^ the contiwy; and in Bis 
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ftilci Budi^iin, tiie ^o!e of which h« took, the dates of 
eveiy one of which will, please God, be subsequently 
recorded in the [account of the] Kutbi victories *, 

When the august Sultan, Ghivas-ud-Dittf Muhammad, 
son of [Baha>ud-Dtn] Sam, departed this life in the city of 
Hirit, the victorious Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, was on the frontiers of Jfls, and Sarakhs, of 
]^urasan*, and, w'ith the purpose of performing the 

account of Baha-ud-Dtn, Tughril [Section XX.], says that Sultin Mu’m-ud* 
Dtn himself took it, and afterwards made it over to Jugiiril, which is correct. 
There is great discrepancy here, too, among authors, 'fhe TSj-ul-Ma’Sjir, 
Alft, and others, say the Suljin marched against it, and then marched on 
Gwaliyur, the Rajah of which agreed to pay tribute, and paid a large sum 
down. He was allowed to retain his territory, on these terms, for a time ; and 
the Suljin returned to Ghasntn. Aid says he took Tlianktr, the present 
Btinah, in 590 H. ; Budl’Qm says 591 H. ; and TSj-ul-Ma’&sir says in 592 H. 
See account of Eutb*ud-Dfn, next Section. 

* That is to say, the victories gained by Eu$b-ud-Dln, !>bak. 

• We now come to “Proceedings West of the Indus" [See Elliot, Ikdia, 
vol. ii. page 297], and very important proceedings they are ; and most of the 

P Keedings hitherto related by our author have occurred west of the Indus, 
lazntn, as well as Q^ur, is west of the Indus. Our author takes good care 
trumpet the successes of theGhGris. but conceals their reverses. He appears 
to have forgotten that, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din left Jus, and abandoned 
the expedition against KhurSsan, on receiving intimation of the death of his 
elder brother at Hitat, he left, in command of a large force at Jus, and parts 
around, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak, the chief of the Amirs of GJiur, and of the 
Ghurian champions, a second Rustam in valour. He began carrying his 
depredations as far as Abiward, made some of the Ehwarazmi nobles captive, 
wid slew a great number of men. Subsequently, he pushed on as far as TrftV 
against 'Hlj-ad-Din, Ehalj, a El^warazmi officer. The latter sent his son to 
Muhammad-i-Khar-nak as a hostage for himself ; and, on the return of the 
latter towards Tus ^in, the Amir of Mara^^h sent his son to him also. 
Mal;iammad*i-£^ar.nak, becoming arrogant at this success, turned his face 
'towards Mar(v.|| News now reached him that a force from EJiwSrazm had 
arrived near Mal^ Iqr way of the desert. He advanced to meet it by way of 
Riie. When the two armies came in contact, good fortune smiled upon the 
Ehwftrazmi forces ; and, although Muhammad-i-Sliar-nak’s troops were twice 
as numerous, the Eh^uamis charged them, and overthrew them. Muham> 
mad-i-Shar-nak, by a thousand contrivances, succeeded in throwing himself 
into XQs. The troops followed, made breaches in the walls, and 

took lum captive ; and, fearii^ his fiiry likewise, one of the Amtiy — Amin 
Malik [styled, by our author, Malik |^n, of Hiriit, the Amin>i*Eiljtb, at 
page 415, and see page 287, note struck off his head, and despatchtd it to 
Sl^wirann to the Sultin. He greatly disapproved of this act, but it filled 
Sult&n Mu’izs-ud-Din with amazement and anxiety, for Muta mm ad-i-Khary 
ntk was the most valiant of hischampions, and the pillar of his army. Such 
was his intrepidity, md the strength of Ms arm, that the Sul^tos frequeittly . 
pitted him in combat against the lion and the elephant, amf he could overemne 
both, and could break the 1^ of a three-year (dd horse with his hands, This 
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mourning ceremonies for,his brother, he came to Badghais 
of Hirat. Having performed the mourning rites, he nomi- 
nated different Maliks to the several fiefs of the kingdom 
of Qllur*, He gave the city of Bust, and the districts of 
Farah and Isfizar to his late brother’s son, Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, sen of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, and to Malik i^iya-ud-Din \ the Pearl of Ghur, who 
was uncle’s son of both the Sultiins, and the son-in-law of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam, the territory of 
Ghur and Garmstr, namely, the throne of Firuz-koh, and 
the town and territory of Dawar *, and also presented him 
with two elephants. To Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Alb-[Ar- 
salan]-i-Ghazi, son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljukt, who was the 
.son of a sister* of the two Sultans, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
gave the city of Hirat [and its dependencies], after which 

is the person styled Mahomed Zeeruk^ Prime of Mnn\ by Briggs ; and Zireek, 
prime of Mun>e^ by Dow. In the revised text of P'irishtfdi, his name is 
turned into Beg] ! 

It was after this defeat of Mutiammad-i-Khar-nak that Sultan Mii^iamms^, 
KhwJtrazm SMh, was urged by his ministers and rK)I.)Ics to advance agaiw, 
Hirat, as the sons [son and son-in-law] of the late Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Pff, 
Mutiarnmad i-Sam, were quarrelling about the inheritance, and tlieir nobles 
were inclined to join his service. Consequently, in Jamadi*ul-Aw’wal, 600 H., 
the Suljan marched towards Hirat for the second time, and Albd-Ghilzi, the 
sister’s son of the two Sultan brothers, surrendered that stronghold to him, as 
already related in note^ page 257. M u hammad - i - Khar-nak nm.st be the same 
person as i.s referred to at page 344, the son of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Surf, son 
of Maiik §|jihab-ucbDin, Kh ar-nak [son of ’Iz/>-ud-Din, Al-Husain], the uncle 
of the Suljans Ghiya^-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din; and the former’s full name 
would be Shihab-ud-Din, Mu^mmmad ’Ali-i-Khar-nak, and he was second 
cousin of Mu’izz-ud-Dtn and his brother. 

My note®, page 257, will show' why and with what object the Suljan was 
between Tusand Sarakhs, where he heard of his brother’s deatjl. 

* He divided the ancestral dominions amongst the family of Sam. His 
brother had died in the fifth month of 599 H., and, from this date only, authors 
state, ‘Mte assumed the title of Sultan;” but this must mean, that from that 
date he assumed the title of Sultan- ul-A*;fam — ihe ^eaiest Suljan — which had 
l)cen his brother and sovereign’s title ; his owm, previous to his brother’s death, 
iK^ing only SulJSn-ul-Mu’afjam— Sultan— as shown by his coins. 

7 This is the Malik-ul-Hajt, who, after he received the investiture of Ghur 
and Fmiz-kob, received the title of Suljan ’Ala-ud-Dfn. See pages 391, 397^ 
and 417. 

* Here, too, the idiom differs in the copies of the text in the same manner 
as previously alluded to, 

* One sister, the elder, married gljams-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, of Bamtan ; 
another married Alb-Arsal^i-i-Ghazt. son of l^azil Arsalan, Saljukt ; and the 
third was the mother of Taj-ud-Dm, Zangf ; but the father is not mentioned. 
See piige 342, and note page 425, 
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he returned again to Ghaznin, and brought along with 
him to that city some of the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur 
to serve under him, and commenced his preparations for 
an expedition against Khwarazm 

In the year 6oi ll., he marclicd his forces into the 
Khwarazm territory ; and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
^ah, fell back discomfited* before the Ghaznin forces and 

* This expeditum was undei takcn to recover what had been lost, and avenge 
the <lefeat and death of Mubainniad-i-Kljar-nak. Sec note ^ j)agc 257. 

^ Sultan Muhammad*s “falling hack discomfit ted ajipcars from tlic sequel. 
Tlie Sultan's object was to defend his capital. No action whatever took place 
l)etwecn them until the Qbviris appeared in the lu iglihoiuhood of the city, and 
look up a position cast of the ^hatt mentioned under. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Jiljfdu having become aware of Mu’i/z-ud- 
l)in\s designs of carrying war into his enemy’s country, an<l his vast pre- 
parations, liastencil back from Khnras^in, by way of the desert, to Khwara/.m; 
and liis ])copIe prcparc<l to give tlie ^ warm reception. Tlie Suljan 

asked for aid from l£h^rrasan, both in shape of horse and foot, and (iiir Kh an 
of Karii-Khija was also asked for assistance. Sultan Muluimnnurs camp 
was fixed on the western bank of the Sh att-l-Nudwar or Niidawar | 

—our author's Kara-Su, no doul>t, V)Ut another work says the bank of the 
Mur — and, in a short space of time, 70, OCX) men assembled. “The Gh niian 
Sees were vast in numbers, and contained so many elephants,'* says \'afa-i, 
“that, had they desired, they might have drained the Jihun.” Ihit, setting 
aside all exaggeration, tlic number is said to have been 140,000 men, and 
about 300 or 400 great elephants. 'I'hc Jami' ut-TawarijvU, which constantly 
coj)ies \'rifa-f, says 70,000 warriors, and clepliants [besides followers?]. 
Arrived on the banks of the Mu*izz-u(M>in, took up a 

position on the cast side of the Sh atjt, and pitched liis camp, and gave 
orders to search for a ferry in order to cross over next day, and attack the 
Khwarazmi forces. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din was engaged in arranging his elephants, and making 
Ills jireparations for crossing next morning at dawn, when news, suddenly ami 
unexpectedly, reached him that Sultan Muhammad had arrived, and along 
with him Sultiin ’Usman of Samr^cand [his s<m-indaw subse(|ucnlly] and that 
the Khita-i forces were pushing on. Mu'izz-ud-Din, finding that he was much 
in the same pX)sition as the “ Lords of the Elephant" — " IJast thou not beheld 
how the Lord of Lords dealt with the Lords oi the Elephant? He not 

make their evil design the means of drawing them into error, and sent 
against them flocks of birds, which cast upon them lunqis of burnt clay which 
rendered the perfidious like unto the corn that has been reaiied ?" [Kur'an ; 
Chap. c. 5]— and that destruction awaited him if he remained, resolved to 
retire. He directed that the whole of the heavy material shouM be burnt 
during the night, and his army I>egan to retire along the banks of the Jibiin, 
but they were pursue<l by the lyiwarazmi.s next day at dawn, and, at Hazar- 
Asp [afterwards destroyed by the Mughals. Guzidah an<l Jami’-ut-'rawari kli 
call it Hazar-§af], the Ghurls faced about and came to a stand, and drev' up to 
fight. Sultan Muhammad, with his forces, fell upon the right wing of the 
Ghuris. and overthrew it, and the rest gave way, pur.sued by the Kixwarazmis. 
In this affair several of the Annrs of C^ur, and a great numl)er of men were 

H h 
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retired to Khwarazm. When the Sultan-i-Sl5zt appeared 
before the gates of Khwarazm. and carried on hostilities 
for some days, the people of Khwarazm commenced en- 
gaging the Ghuris on the bank * of the aqueduct which 
had been drawn from the river Jihun towards the east of 
the city, and the name of which place and water is ^ara- 
Su * [the Black Water], and of the Amirs of Ghur several 
persons were slain and taken prisoners in that engage- 
ment. 

As the capture of [the city of] Khwarazm W'as not accom- 
plished on account of the scarcity of the appliances of the 
Ghaznin forces, the length of the campaign, and the lack 
of forage, the Sultan withdrew his troops from the gates of 
Kh warazm * and retired along the banks of the Jihun, and 
towards Balkh. The forces of Khita, and the Maliks and 
Amirs of Turkistan had arrived on the banks of the Jihun, 
and had pos.scsscd themselves of the route of the army of 
Islam. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi reached Andkhud®, on 
a Tuesday, at the time of evening prayer the van of the 
infidels of Turkistan reached the Sultan’s position, and setMo 
to fight. The commander of the van of the army of Isl^ 
was the Salar [chief, leader, &c.]. Husain-i-Khar-mil. and he 
put tlie infidels to the rout. He was one of the Maliks of 

taken prisoners. After a time the Kh.^vara2:Infs gave up the pursuit, and Sultan 
Muliaininad relumed to Khwarazm, where he gave a great banquet, and made 
great rejoicing. 

In this action the lost still more of their war material and elephants, 

and they continued their retreat towards Andkhud [Guzidah says, within 
the limits of Tal-V^n] and, on reaching it, found that the troops of Gur Khan 
of K^ira-Khita, under llaiuko of Taraz, were there posted to bar their retreat, 
and appeared on all sides of them. The Ghfnis fought WTih great bravery 
from dawn to the setting of the sun, and darkness put an end to the fray, in 
which, according to \'afii-t, the Ghuns lost 5o,ocx} men. Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
says the Ghuris were broken on the first charge of the Khita-is. See following 
page for a specimen of our author’s exaggeration. 

* Some copies have “on the AUAtT side or bank of the aqueduct ! 

^ The K^^ra-Su is some eight or nine miles from the city— or rather the 
city here referred to. 

* Almost as absurd a reason as our Central Asian oracUs pronounced would 
render the success of the Russians against the same territory “utterly impos- 
sible,’" a few months ago. Mu’izz-ud-Din was only five days before the place. 
The preceding note * shows why the Ghurts had to retire. 

* Not Andkhod. Sec note on this in the account of ^aba-jah farther on. 

^ He is particular about the day of the week and time of day, but not the 
day of the month. 
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Juzarwan He at once represented to the Saltan-i-Ghazt 
the fact of the success of the Islam! farces and the repulse [!] 
of the infidel troops. “ It is advisable,” he said, “ that the 
sovereign of Islam should command that the army of 
Islam should mount at once and pursue the routed infidels, 
and fall upon them unexpectedly, whereby a great victory 
may be achieved*.” 

The Sultan-i-Ghaz! replied ; “ For years past I have 
been seeking such an encounter as this, I shall not be 
found to hold back : to-morrow, at dawn, by the guidance 
of the Most High, we will do battle face to face, and see 
unto whom Almighty God will bestoAv the victory. I shall 
at least have acquired the merit of having fought for the 
faith as by creed enjoined.” Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-mil ’, perceiving that the mind of the Sultan-i- 
Gh azi was imbued with this intention, was convinced that 
the Sultan gave vent to these words by virtue of unbounded 
reliance in the true faith, and the ardour of piety; [for 
r^ard had to be given to the fact] on the other hand, that 
t': | host of the infidels which had come upon them was 
countless, and all fre.sh and calm, while the Musalman 
army was wearied by the march from Khwarazm. and the 
horses were emaciated, and would not be strong enough to 
withstand the enemy ; and he withdrew from the service 
of the Sultan, and, with the whole of his retinue and fol- 
lowers, to the number of five thousand horse, set out, at 
night, towards Juzarwan*, and almost all the troops [also] 
whose horses were weak and emaciated departed. 


* This place has been often mentioned as Guzarwan and as above : g and j 
are interchangeable. 

* In the next paragraph our author contradicts this absurd statement* 

^ The same who after this was Wall of llirat, Ilis conduct here was in 
keeping doings there. See note 3 , page 257. 

* One has “the fenm of Juzarwan/’ but it is a comparatively 

modern copy. There was a town, probably, as well as a district so called. 

This desertion of the Sultan by Tzz-ud-l>in, Husain, son of KJhar-mil, ap* 
pears to have given rise to the improbable story related by KirisJitah and some 
others, and repeated by Ihiggs in his translation of Firishtah, but Dow does 
not give the whole. This story is repeated and re-ceboed by Ihiggs* copyists, 
and {People are led to imagine that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dir/s most trusted, most 
devoted, and loyal slave, whom he delighted to honour, and whom he intended 
as his successor, had refused to admit his ma,stcr and sovereign into (^aznin, 
of which he is styled governor, after the Sultan’s defeat and accommodation with 
the allied forces of and Sul|an ’Usman. We know that Taj *ud*Df it, 

H h 2 
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In the morning, notwithstanding that only a few horse- 
men of the centre division and his own slaves remained 


held the government of Kapnan, but where is it stated that he held 
Ghazinn at all at that time ? It a}>pears that lie had not been removed from 
Karrnau up to the period of the Sultan's death, and the honour shown to him 
by Mu'iz7.-ud-Din, only a few months after liis return from Khwarazin, when 
marching against the Khokhars, precludes the possibility of byal-duz’s having 
acted in the way asserted by Firiahtah ; and it was only wlieti Ghiyas-iid- 
Dui, Ma^nnud, conferred on Iniu the investiture of Giazinn, with a deetl of 
manumission, and the title of Sultan, that he proceeded thither from his 
government of Kapnam See page 500, note It is also stated that another 
of Sultan Miriz/-iuM )iirM chiefs “ tiv;;/ ” from the field of l)attle at 
Andkllhd to “ Mooltan,” and seized it. Wliere Andkjiud ? Where Multan ? 
I'his story, absurd though it seems, appeals to liave emanated from the 
Taj-uI-Ma'asir, and something similar is related in (iuzidah, the Jami’mt- 
TawariliU, and in Alfi, noticeil farther on ; but no mention lohatrocr is made 
in these works aiioul closing the gates of Ghaznin ]>y f-yal-duz [ Jladcl-giz, in 
Gu/idah] or any other person ; and it appears to have received great ampli- 
fication from Firishtah liini^elf, for the Tabakald-Akl>arT, a wc>rk (d‘ authority, 
written a few years before, says not one word al)out anything of the kind. 
Sec also note ^ page 4S1. The 'raj-ubMa asir has the name of this rebel 
written in four different ways, in as many copies of the text, namely, I-baU-i- 
Biik (el 4 id );»k-i-lS’a-])ak [ c’ij'o cLi'), and tlk: imintcili|^iblc nanie|B>f 

Jit or aC', but in a Anirth Jb cAJ without points. [It is evidently® c 
same name as occurs in )anH‘«ul-d\nv.irikh-- Fik-d'al [Jb dJ. (fuzulah styles 
him i 'bak, Hadshah of Multan I !J Turk! slave - one of the most trusted 
servants of tlic king<lom Hed from the field of battle with the Khwarazinfs, 
thinking that the Sultan had been killed, ami some calamity had befallen the 
slate, «and made for Multan with all possible despatch. Arrived tliere, he 
slated to the Amird*I)iul [chief justice], Hasan, that he ha<I imjxirtant matters 
to communicate to him in private within the Kasr, by the royal ccmimand, 
iUKi which it was l>y m> means advisable should become knowm to others.” 
Having succeeded in getting a private audience, he gave a sign a mean 
Turk” wlio assassinated the AmTrd-Dad, w-ho appears to liave held the chief 
aulhuvity there under the governor of the province of lAlior and Multan, 
Amir Muhammad, son of Abi 'Ali. For some time this afkiir remained 
secret, and it was tiiought that Hasan had been imprisoned by the Sultan's 
commands; but, at length, it became noised abroad, far and near, through 
Hind and Sind. See note ^ page 481. The Tiij-ul-Ma asir then ])as%es, 
at once, to the outbreak of the Kokais [Khokliars — natives of - and 

Europeans generally leave out the h in pronunciation o tiindi ^|, 
while Firishtah gives a long account of the slave’s reduction and punishment. 
He says, **the Sullan, unalilc to enter Ghaznin, procceilcd towards Multan, 
encountered i-bak-i-Na-pak [otherwise Val-lmr, iS:c.]. took him captive, and 
marched towards Gfeaznin with the frontier troops of Hind.” At Gh:izniiv 
the Sultan, through the intercession of the great men of that city, overlooked 
the conduct of Iladd-giz [this is the name Guzidah and Firishtah use for 
this personage, and Yal-duz, for Taj-ucbDtn, l-yal-duz], and, having disposed 
of tliat matter, entered into a treaty of peace with Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwamzm Shah, and, after that, made preparations for his expedition 
against the Khokhars. Firi&htah, like some other more modern writers 
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with him, the Sultan drew out his ranks and commenced 
the engagement. The army of the unbelievers, having 
formed a circle round about the troops of I. slam, came on, 
and, in despite of the remonstrance his slaves were using 
that of the arm)' of Islam only a small number of men 
remained, and that it was advisable to retreat, the Sultan-i- 
Gh azi still continued to maintain his position, until, of cavalry 
and his own personal slaves’, only about one hundred horse- 
men remained, who, with a few elephants, the Turkish slaves, 
and the C^urian leaders, who were the Sultan's grandees, 
in front of his charger’s head, were hurling back the infidels, 
devoting their lives, and obtaining martyrdom. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazi stood his ground so persistently that his 
august state canopy, from the wounds of the arrows of the 
in4del Mughals * [and the arrows remaining sticking fast], 
became like unto a porcupine, and he would not turn his 
head round in any direction, until one of his Turkish slaves, 
/Iiosc name was A)’yah *, J uki, came up, seized the Sultan’s 
iuidle, and dragged him away towards the fortress of And- 

of 

topics them GhaLars— but he could scarcely have been expected to 
phow the (lifTcrence, and even IClliot, in his Index [paj:^c ibo, nole’*'), after 
*ling the word properly, supposes Gakhar J and Khokliar [ 
and the same race, but there i.s as much difference between them as 
cutvvecn an Afglian, and a Kha |-*1 Jal, as those who have served in the 
fulljab well knoAV. The Tabalcat-i-Akbarf, a w(jrk of greater authority than 
tbcJshtah [whom I do not consider an authority in these matters any more 
1 respecting the presence of canuoniers at the battle of Tara'in], 

j nothing of the kind ; and, had I-yal-duz, id»akd-Na*i)ak, Ltk*Tal, or 
other person, been guilty of the acts mentioned, there is no doubt our 
%or would, at least, have referied to tJicm. He might smooth or slur over 
^ydcfcat, but not circumstances of this kind. See Alfi^s account of the 
tSfii<Iition Khokhars in note*, page 481, which I think lends to 

dispH/ve mC^ the improbable story under discussion, more particularly 
when the Taj-ul-MaTisir says not one word about either lladd-giz or Val-duz, 
nor about the Sultan’s coming to Multan against I bak-i-Na-pak, whose name 
is not again mentioned in the entire volume. I'lie account given by our 
author farther on in his account of ’Ala-ud-DJn, Muhammad, at j)age 492, 
and of Taj-iid-Din, I-yal-duz, page 496, also tends to disprove this story. 

® This description of troops has already been meutioned in note page 
168. 

^ The Khita-ts he means. 

^ In two of the l)est copies, I-bali or Ai-bah, and in one good old copy 
Abfah or Abiyah, l)Ut in the oldest the name is plainly w^ritten as above. 
Juki in all probability is the name of his tribe. Some other authors style 
him a Khalj, but it is one and the same tiling — ^I'urk and Siil**^* 
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Illjud, and conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress *. 


• Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of his army, as soon as the sun rose, succeeded, l)y stratagem, in throwing 
himself within the walls of the Hisar of Andkhud [Giizidah says, Tal- 
VSn] ; but the troops invested it, perforated the walls, and Mu’izz-ud- 

Dm would have been captured, when Sultan ’Usman of Sa^lr^^and, who was 
now with the Khitii-i forces, sent him a message saying; “For the honour 
of the true faith I do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into the 
hands of those of another belief, and be put to death l)y them : therefore it 
is advisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety what 
remains of your elephants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and armour, and other war material, that 1 may make these things the means, 
with these people, of obtaining your escape in safety.” This ]\q agreed to do, 
and Sultiln ’Usman, by a thousand efforts and contrivances, succeeded in 
securing the Sultan’s escape, and he reached his own territory in safety. 
There can Ik no doubt whatever as to the Sultan’s gallantry, but our author’s 
statements arc ral/ur highly coloured. The Tahakal-i-Akl)arI, contrary/ 
others, stales that the Sultan defended Andljithd Ji>r some time^ tf 
surrendered on tenns, but it is not correct. I 

The following is another specimen of the translations from which Ind| 
history is written, referring to this campaign : — 


Dow, vol. i. page 145. 

•‘News was then brought to him 
[Mahommed] of the death of his 
brother Yeas ul dien^ who retained 
nothing of the empire but the name 
{this is totally incorrect, and is the 
translator’s own]. Mahommed^ upon 
this, succeeded to the empire. He 
tunud by the way of Budyeish^ and 
mhdued the country of Chorassan^ re* 
ccftmng it out of the hand of the 
Siljoki^ and he divided it among the 
family oi Sam^ giving the government 
of Fer 0 S£ AVan:l Ghor to Mai leek Zea, 
mho was son-in-law to his brother, 
Veas %il dun^ the deceased Emperor, 
Bust^ Ferra^ and Ispkorar he gave to 
Mamooii^ his brother’s son ; and the 
government of Herat and its districts 
to Nasir^ his nephew by a sister. 

^^Mahommtd^ after these transac- 
tions, returned to Ckizni^ where, ac- 
cording to the will of the deceased 
Emperor^ he was ermmed in form; 
and mounted the imperial throne. 
In the same year, he heard of the 
death of Zirmk^ prince of Mume^ and, 
in the beginning of the next, marched 
to the conquest of that country, ad* 


Briggs, vol. i. page 180-181. 

‘‘On hearing of the death of 
brother, he [A/ahomed Ghoory] ne 
returned towards Ghizny, by the rot 
of Budf/eeSf and, subduing part; 
the country of Khwaruzniy rean^ereO 
out of the hands of the Suljooks, 
divided this ncio conquest [! ! !] am» 
several members of his own fan 
[see our author, page 472], giving ^ 
government of Plroozhooh and Gh 
[Are these in AytiOaruzm recor 
from the SuIjooks'I\ to his ne^ 
Zeca-ood-Deett, son-in-law of his ^ 
brother, Cheias-ood^lJeen. He ^ 
gave Boost, Furrih, and Isfurar 
in Khwaruzm perhaps ?] to the Prince 
Mahomed, his brother’s son, and the 
government of Hirat and its depend- 
encies to Nasir-ood-Dcen, his nephew 
by a sister. 

“ On his arrival at Ghhny, accord- 
ing to the will of his deceased brother, 
he was cremmed [Sxr dent’s 

Manual of Indian History — “he 
was crow'ned Sultan w’iihout opposi- 
tion ”] ; and ascended the throne. 
In the same year he heard of the 
death of Mahomed Zetruk, Prince of 
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The following day, Sultan ’Ugman of Sanu^and, who 


vananfi dv tmiy of Chaiizm [!!!]» 
ami lacash^ the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the ficivl, 
shut himself up in tlie city. The King 
pitched his camp on tiu* banks of the 
gnat canai^ which tlie Chtltigia had 
formerly dug to the weshnu’d of that 
city. He forthwith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 
the nican-lime, new's arrived, that 
Aiih'ck^ the general of the King of 
Chitta^ in Zh; A?;r, and Osman^ ^ 
of SamanaTia\ were advancing wiih 
great amiies, to the relief of Charizm. 

was so unwilling to 
ji^jandon his lu)|)es of taking tlie 
that he delayed till the allied 
nics advanced so near, that he 
under the necessity of burning all 
hd baggage, and to retreat with the 
^J^ost expedition to Chorassaii [! !]. 

t an army from the city pressed so 
i^se upon his heels, that he was 
oWiged to give them battle. He was 
tot:ally defeated, losing all his ele- 
phhnls and treasure. 

the meantime the confederate 
Kings^ w^ho had taken a circuit, to 
cut off Mahotntnars retreat, met him 
full in the face, as he w’as Hying from 
the King of Charizmd^ 


ATun\^ and in the beginning of the 
next year marchetl to comphie the 
ionqnest of Khwarutm [1 ! !] [This is 
what is styled ** hi> n campaign 
Against the King of Kharizin” in 
THE Srt’HENT's MaNTAI., IhU I 
think Kh'varazm lies north of Gh a/- 
ntn]. Mahomed Uhooryf having en- 
caiujied on the banks of the gri . t 
canal, which had formerly been dug 
to the westioard of the city, ft)rtl»willi 
attacked the plac<\ but lost many 
brave i>ffa:ers and men in AN AT- 
TEMPT to lscalvih: IT [! ! !]. Mean- 
while news arrived that A'urra A eg, 
the general of (fhoorh/ian. King of 
Khntta, and Othmau Khan Samar* 
kandy, were advancing with armies 
to the relief of K'hoaruzm Shah. Ma* 
homed Ghoory, unwilling to ai)nndon 
his hopes of taking the city, delayed 
his retreat till the allieil armies ad- 
vanced so near, tiiat he was compelled 
to burn his baggage, and to retire 
with the utmost precipilalion towards 
Khorassan. His artviy was pu'essed 
so closely hy troops from that prir:nnce^ 
that he w^as compeIle(l to give battle, 
and was wliolly defeated, losing all 
his elephants and treasure, w^hilc the 
conjederate Kings [see l>agc 473, and 
note who had taken a circuit to 
cut off Ins retreat towards Ghuzny, 
intercepted him.*^ 


This may truly be called the Romance of History. Deceived, apparently, 
by this translation, Elphinstone [page 316] lias Hxllen into great error. 
He says: lie [ShMidl) u din] gained a g 7 r at victory over the king of that 
countxy [Kliarizm], besieged him in his capital, and soon reduced him to such 
straitfas to constrain him to sue [\]for aid to the Khitan Jartarsf &c. Never 
was a statement more erroneous. Makshman too, possildy quoting from the 
same, says “Mahomed led his troops against Takashf he styles Sulpn 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the son of Sultan Takigh* 

The ^following is FlRiSHITAii's account Sulfan Sfaihab-ud-Din was 
betweciir Tus and Sarakhs when the account of the decease of his brother, 
GbiyLs-ud-Din. reached him, and in w^hose name the kingdom was [i. e. in whom 
the sovereignty rested. This is the passage misinterpreted by Dow— “w/Zw 
Trained nkkingof the empire but the named* The original is sj* f j ^\], 

From thenke he set out for Badgirais, performed the mourning ceremonies 
there, and,\ in this year, he divided the wliole of the states of Khurasan 
(Firiihtah b^ere shows that he U himself no authority as to the geography of 
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was a second Yusuf [in beauty], and the Afrasiyab! Maliks 
of Turkistan, who were Musalmans ^ interposed and 

thcfie parts, any more than he is an authority as to the history] among the 
family of Sarn fi, e. the descemlants of Sam, his father, only Ziya-ud-Dui 
now to l>e mentioned was not of the family of Sam exce})t as a son-in-law — 
the revised text of IIkkkjs has— Al-i-Samrui — J’J in this manner. He 
gave the tlirone of Firuz-k<ih and to lii.s uncle’s son, Malik Ziya-iid- 

l)in, who was Sultan Ghiyas-ud-DIu’s son-in-law ; lUist, I'arah, and Isfcraln 
[Isffzar?] to Siiljan Mahmud, son of Sulpn Ghiyag-ud-Din ; and llirat and 
its (lependcncies to his sister’s son, Nasir-ud-Din. He himself returned from 
Ifadghais to Giarnin, and, in accordance wdlh the will of liis brother, having 
placcfl tlie crown of emj)ire upon his head, he became established on the 
exalted throne of sovereignty. [This is the literal translation of the sentence 
which has been twisted into crmvned in forniy &c.] At this time intimation 
reached him of the slaying of Muhammad-i-IQiar-nak [in tlie rn^ised text 
Khair Ik'g — dtt-# governor of Marw ; and, in the year 600 H., he 

out, wdtli numerous forces to subdue JGivvarazm. Khwarazm Shah, 
to o])pose him fin the fitdd], entered tlie fortress of Khwarazm. S 

W’hen the Sultan reached Kh'varazm, he took up a position on the wa® 
[canal, river, and the like] which they have {sic) dug and set flowing from 
Jihun to tlie east of the city [the word ^ here used with reference to 
water-cut has been mistaken l.>y Dovv for"' the Turkish tribe, wdiich 

styles For sonic days fighting went on, and several of if 

Ghurian Annrs were killed. At this juncture nenvs arrived that Kara Bcj 
the general of Gur Khj an. Bad^hah of JQjita [this is enough to vshow of wll, 
value Firifjhtali’s authority is for these matters. Sec page 261, for the nan| 
of the general of the forces on lliis occasion, llilherlo, Firishl/ 

has copied our author, whom he quotes as one of his authorities, tolcrall 
correct], and Sultan ’Ugnian, sovereign of Samr^and, were marching to 
aid of Kbv''f^t*azin S|viii. On receiving this information, such alarm was i 
by tlic Suljan that lie set fire to the surplus baggage and equipage, and f 
out towards JChurasan [ho means Ghaznin]. KJlwarazm §l\ah follovvec^ii 
pursuit, and Sultan S|iihrib-\uM)ni faced about and gave battle, and ^ 
defeated, and lost liis treasure, his horses, and elephants. Having proceed, 
on his way, unexpectedly, the army of l^ara Beg, Hiitad, and Sukl 
’Usman scizctl tile route in advance,” &c. The rest agrees wdth our auth^’s 
and there is not a 7 oordy in the wliole account, about escalade or anyt^gh 
a]»proaching it, and, moreover, the canal, wdiich he had not crossed, wais 
miles from the city. Sultan Muhammad, JChw^arazm Sh«ah. in ordfince 
celebrate the flight of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-DJn, bestow^ed the nickl the 
“Ghurt Breaker” upon a son born to him the night before the enemy jpeiid- 
Sec page 281. 

d'hc ITij-ul-Ma'aMF, which pours out page after page of rhapsodical nc 
upon the most trivial matlci*s, merely mentions, wdth respect to this disastccord- 
the Sultan sustained ‘S; sliitlit misfortune and reverse ^ j,i^*other, 

gives the year 600 u. as the date, and does not mention [in the thrHOKNT’s 
i have read] anything wdiatever about the Sultan ha\ing been woundY — “he 
w^ord mcntivincrl almve may have been mistaken for such mi opposi- 

should be sorry to place implicit faith on any statements in the ab throne, 
unless corrol)orated by some other work by a contemporary wTiter.ird of the 

^ Our author calls the whole of those opposed to Mu’izz-ud-Dirt, Prince of 
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brought about an accommodation, and the infidel forces 
drew back again, and the Sultan returned to Ghaznin. 
and commanded that forces should be organized for a three 
years’ campaign in Turkistan, and determined to march 
into Khita *. 

At that period, an assemblage of contumacious persons, 
[consisting] of Khokhars, and other rebels of the tribes of 
the hills of Lohor® and Jud hills had broken out into revolt*, 


several times before this ; but the fact is all arc infulcls who are opposed to 
Q.feurTs* Mii’izz-iul-I)in was saved from ca]>tivity or death lhroiij][h the good 
offices of Sultan 'Usman, a Miisalman like himself. 

® When vSultiin Mu’izz inl-l)lu, overcome with grief and chagrin, reached 
' g'l own territory in .safety, Sultan Muhammad despatched one of his Chandier- 
to him, saying : “ You are aware that yoti yourself arc the cause of this 
and distrust. Verhaps you may now be inclined to give uj> your 
intentions against iny dominions aiul be desirous of peace. Sultan 
^ t^ud-Din was agreeable, and he bound himself l>y the most solemn 
s to abide by the terms, and, furtlier, to aid and assist Sultan Muliammad 
ver requested. Perhaps the latter may, in doing this, have liad a 
jboding, that he miglit want su[>port against Cilingiz JChiiU) who had 
died vast power at that time, and whose doings caused anxiety to the 
i^varazmi Sultan. 

» owfter this accommodation had been concluded, a body of insurgents assemided 
tofethcr at Tabkan, and Taj-ud-l )rn, Zangi [brother of ^ihams-ud-Din, 
ph>ammad, of Tukhunstan], who was Wall of Palkli at that lime, was tlie 
^ mover in this outbreak. Me matle a raiil ui>on Marw-ar-Rud, and slew 
/fiJntendant stationed there, and sought to j)liinder the j>Iace. Sultiiii 
cutttmmad, on becoming aware of this raid, nuininalcd PadrouM )jn-i-Kliizr 
full K]hazr~^^.i.] from Marw% and 'JTij-ud-l )jn, ’Alt, from Abi- 

the their troops, to march against him. After coming up with them, 

f, together w ith ten Amins, were taken in the encounter w^hieh ensued, 
vere sent off prisoners to IQiw^arazin, wdierc tliey met w itJi their deserts, 
heir heads were struck off. Notwithstanding thi.s affair, the peace was 
Tilly observed betwx^cn tlie two Sultans and their Amirs. Still, the 
by bbrance of past events rankled in the heart of Mu’izz-u<M>In ; and, in 
/// He SJij prepare for any eventuality that might offer to enable him to avenge 
“under pretence of holy war, he was in the ha])it of engani/ing liis 
straits^xid manufactured arms in great quantities, until, in 602 H,, he became 
w^as a si|i(lertaking an expedition into Hindustan against the infidels, in order 
same, the finances of himself and officers, and also of his men, all of 
’Ala-ut||ring the last few year.s, and, in the JSivvarazm expedition, had 
The |[reat losses.'* 

betweer^e hills of LoJior** is contained in two copies only. The hills to the 
Gtiyas-xflhor, of course, arc meant. 

the sovert^wing is the descrij)tion of this affaiv contained in the Tarijehd- 
riefamed ndjpompare with Elliot’s extract from the original in his Index, 
From thenliis translation, pages 158— 160 : — 
there, and, \ Transactions of the year 592 of the Riblat. 

[Fiiiihtah ^^thy histories it is stated, that, at the lime that Sllil^l>ud-Din 
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and, in the cold season of that year, the Sulfan came into 
Hindustan, and sent that refractory race to hell, and 

[»e« remarks as to his correct title and name, as shown by his coins, note *, 
page 4463 was defeated by the Turks and Khi|a-is, as already noticed, it 
became noised abroad throughout his territories that the Sulfaii, Shihab-ud- 
Din, harl disappeared in that battle, and it was unknown what had happened 
to him—whetber he had been killed, or whether he was still living, and had 
gone into any foreign part Consequently, the seditious in his territory — in all 
parts—raised their heads, and each stretched forth his hand towards some 
tract of the territ ory. Among the sc<litious was one, Rae Sal by name, who was 
[dwelling] in the hilly country, 1 )etween the city of Luba war [ ,} V] and Gjhaznah ; 
and, in concert with a lx)dy of Kokars, in the [same] tract [of country], and 
who always used to pay revenue to the treasury of §liihab-ud-Din, having 
revolted from authority and olxsdience, he commenced plundering and harrying 
that disyict, and completely closed the route between Luhawar and Cahaznah 
[fihazutn], and in such wise that not a soul could pass along it.” [ He is called 
** He-hdl" [Jwj] and “ Ran-bdl'" [jWo] in Jami’-ut-Tawarikh ; but both 
names arc doubtful, and arc, probably, meant for Rac-Srd, “the ruler of the 
Koh-i-Jfid [the Salt Range], at which the frontier of Hind commences, who 
had turned Musalman, and subsequently rela[ised ; and the Khokhars, who 
also used to |)ay tribute to the Sulpn, in consequence of these rejrorts, also 
rose.” Taj-uUMa'asir, after stating that the proceedings of Lfk-Tal [J'-i A], 
and the rumoured death of the SuUan, was the cause of great confusion * 
disturbance, says, “the Kokar tribe, rising in rebellion, entertained the Ha 
of Irecotning independent, and obtaining dominion. The sons of Ko|ar, 
J{akiin&\\i\ Rarhih [Firi.ditah has hut one, whom he c.-ills ‘the chief of the 
Khokhars, who bore the jiame of Sdrknk'], also entertained the desire of 
ncciniring sovereign power.” Then there is an account of their taking I.ohor, 
and of their defcaling the feudatories of the Multan province, Ikiha-ud-Din 
and his l)rother, and others, and that the Si]>ah-Saliir, Sulim.an, had to fly 
before them.] Alfl continvics:— “ When Shihiib-ud-Dm re.ached GJiaznah 
in safety, in the manner previously described, and this matter came to his 
knowledge, he determined to proceed into Hindustan, and thoroughly chastise 
the rebels of that part. Therefore he first directerl Amir Muhammad, 
son of Abl 'All [this must be his kinsman, the son-in-law of ojiyas-ud- 
Hill, the late Snltrm], who w.as his lieutenant over Luhawar and Multan 
[the Aniir-i-Dad, Hasan, was probably suliordinate to him], to remit with 
all possible celerity the revenue of the year 601 h. [.and yet the Taj-ul- 
Ma'a.sir gives the year 600 H. as fiat of his return from IQiwarazm, and 
his expedition against the Khokhar J, as it was rccjuired in the preparations 
makmg for the invasion of Khita. [Jami’-ut-Tawartm says, “<z/*r the 
Sultan had taken his slave Lek Fal [or Lik-Tal], who had taken possession of 
Multan, and had put him to death, and disposed of that affair, he despatdud 
Muhammad, son of Abi ’Ali, to Labor ami Multan as governor, in order that 
he should send the tribute of those territories, which for the last two years 
were m arrears, to provide him with funds for his campaign against Khita.] 
Amir Muhammad wrote, in reply, that the revenue of the years {sic) mentioned 
was ready, but that the Kokars [Khokhars], and Rae Sal, the chief of the 
J.bal-i-jQdt [the Jud Hills] [Taj-uI.Ma’asir does not make the distinction 
between two different tribes, but says the sons of Kokar, Bakan and Sarkah— 
in another MS- dj- had so closed the Imtr route to Ghamah [neither the 
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carried on holy war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, 
and set a river of the blood of those people flowing. When 

Bolan nor the Kl^albar^. the two by some sup/nmul sok routes into AfghriiisUln, 
arc referred to], that not a pet*s<>n could proceed by it, 

•'On hearing this, SJiihab-iubDin wrote [he .tiVi/tlie Amir-bHajib, Snnij-ud- 
Dtn-i-Abi Bikr] to his slave, Kutb-uddbn, who was the cununamler of the 
forces of Iliml, [to the effect] that * having tlespalcheil a person to the Kokars to 
forbid them against committing these odious acts, he should call upon them to 
repent of their doings and return to obedience, on which he would pass over 
their misconduct/ ^Cu|b-ud-Din despatched a person to them, in conformity 
with this command, and urged them to submit. The son of Kokar [not 
mentioned before] replied : ‘ This is not your aflair : it was necessar)^ for 
Sul Jan Sjhtihab-ud-Din to send a person of his own, if he were alive ; where* 
fore, then, did he not send to u.s, that we also might have sent the taxes for 
him?^ That emissary, in reply, said: ‘Consider llvis great regard towards 
you, that he hath sent me, who am his slave, to you.’ Again, the son of 
Kokar said, in answer : ‘All this is mere talk : ^ihab-ud-l)in is not fi>ith^ 
coining.* The emis.sary replied; ‘The verification of this mailer is easy; 
send one of your own confidential people to that be may, with bis 

own eyes, see, and come and say whether ghihab-iul-Dni is living or not.* 
In short, the .son of Kokar tlid not give ear to the cmi.ssary’s words, and .still 
continued firm, as before, in his sedition and rebellion ; and, when the person 
S(fnt by Kutl)-ud-Din related to him the state of affairs, he reprcsentivl it to the 
(jourt of Shihalvud-Din. The Sultan directed l^uJb ud.Din to assemble the 
[amilable] troops of Hindustan and march against the Kokars, and to anni- 
hih^e and eradicate, beyond ought that could be conceived, that seditious and 
contumacious race, 

“When the command reached ^utb-ud-I.)fn, he assembled and made ready 
his forces, and was about to ni(>vc agaiast that tribe, when Sultan Slpbiib-ud- 
Din himself was on tlie point of marcliing his troops towards Khi!.a» but, suc- 
cessive complaints of the violence and outrages committed Viy the Kokars 
reached him, and his people repre.sented to that Sultan sucli numi)ers of things 
[respecting tliem], that it liecamc incumlicnt on iiini to cjuell them and restrain 
their;setlilion first, and tlicn to }»rocced in llie other direction. Consequent 
upon this he gave up his detenninatiun of invading ICh*bb and ])ilehcd his 
[advanced] tent in the directiem of Luhawar, and, on llie 5th of Rabi’-ubA wwal, 
of this same year [602 11.], he set out from (JJiaznah tow^ards Mimiustan. 
When Sliiliab-iubl^'^^ ^^‘ached l^urshawar, lie found lliat the Kokars, in large 
numbers, had taker/^|^/‘^^siiion between the Jilam [Jhilam] and the Sudarah 
[Sudhafa], On hearing this new's, Shihfib-ud -1 >ia made a forced march from 
Purgliawar on Thursday, tlie 25th of the same month, and fell upon them 
unawares [Jami’-ut-Tawaiikll he attacked them on the 25t]i] ; and from 
break of day till the time of afternoon prayers he kept up the llame of l>altle 
and conflict; and the Kokars fought in such wise that, wuth all that grandeur 
and power, the Sultan had nearly been force<l liack from his j)osition, wfien, 
unexpectedly, at that juncture, ]^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, with the forces of Hin- 
dustan, arrived [upon the scene], and commenced slaughtering the Kokars. 
As ^futb-ud- Din’s troops ware fresh and vigorous, the Kokars w^ere unable to 
resist them, and they took to flight. The soldiers of Islam, pursuing them, 
inflicted such havoc upon them as cannot be conceived. I hose that escaped 
the sword fled to the dense depths of the jangal and the Musalmans set Are to 
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he set out on his return towards Ghaznin, in the year 
602 H., at the halting-placc of Dam-yak, he attained mar- 


it on all sides. [Jarni’-ut-Tawankll states tliat the Hindus [the Khokhars] 
fled to the highest ranges of the Koh-i-Jud, and, on being pursued, lighted a 
great fire, and threw themselves into it, and perished. Great ,plunder was 
taken and many cai)tives, so that five Hindu (Khokhar) captives could be 
bought for a dinar, "riie son of Ke-bal, chief of the Koh-bjud, sought the 
protection of Kup)-ud.l)ia, I-bak, and ma<le great sui>plicat!on to him. 
Kutb-iuM)tn made intercession for him with tlie Sultan, who pardoned him, 
while the 'ITij-ul-Ma’aMr says one of Kokar’s sons was among the slain [Sar- 
kah], and the other, Bakan, made for a fortress in the Jud Hills, in which he 
was invested ; and, after holding out some time, being hard pressed, made 
intercession through Kutb-ud-Din, and surrendered the place, and was for- 
given.] At that time those infidels agreed together not to surrender to the 
Musalmans, and they threw themselves into the jan^^al^ and were consumed. 

“The Sultan, having disposed of that affair to his satisfaction, advanced to 
Luhawar [Jami’-ut-1'avvaiikh says he arrived there on the 15 th of Rajab], and 
gave his trooj^s permission to return to their own homes [quarters ?J, where, 
having rested some days[some lime], they might set out on thei r i n vasion of Kh i ta. ** 
d'lie authors of the 'rarikh-i-Alfi availed themselves of the best authoritic.s 
in tlic com|>ilation of their great work, and there is scarcely any celebrated 
work, whether Arabic or Persian, that they did not use and rjuote from. They 
also appear to have often used such Hindu historical works as were available); 
and yet there is no meiition of the story of the Val-duz or lladd-giz rebellion, n6r 
of Lek-Tfil, nor of I-bak-i-Na-pak, nor I-bak-i-lkak. It seems rai/tcr sipiifiamt 
that the autlurr or authors of this story should have selected names similar to 
those of the two most trusted, loyal, and favourite slaves of the Sultan, and 
wlro succeeded him in the sovereignty of Qjhazuinand Hindustan respectively — 
Byabdru and I-bak — for their story; but it is certain that the Taj-ul-Ma^asir 
is iiccountahle for the latter jrart of it, in which 1 -bak-i-Na-pak is meiUior. \ 
The Khukhars were not annihilated in this affair by any means, and gave 
great trouble in after years, and gained posaession of Labor. 

Brioos says, j^age 201, vol. i. : “In the latter end of the King’s reign 
[Mu’ izz-ud-I>in’s], their chieftain [of the Gnkku7^s’\ was converted to the true 
faith •:vh<:n u < j/r/rr. A/Ut kcoming a proselyte he juocured his release from 
the King, who endeavoured to persuade him to convert his followers,” <!tc. 
'Hiis is totally contrar)' to the original. A Musalrnan Ixicamc captive to the 
Khokhars, and whilst among them he ex])lained to them the tenets and 
usages of the Mul;iammadan faith. The chieftain asked the Musalrnan how^ 
the Sullfin would Ireat him if he should embrace the Muhammadan faith, to 
which the Musalrnan replied that he w'ould undertake to say that the Sujtan 
would treat him with royal favour, and would confer on him the authority over 
those mountain tracts. This circumstance was duly represented to the Sultan 
in waiting by the captive Musalrnan, and the Suljan at once despatched a rich 
dress of honour for the chief of the Khokhars ; and he came and presented 
htuLself before the Sultan, wms treated with great honour, was made a Musab 
man, returned home wnth a/arman investing him with the government of those 
parts, and he made ni ost of the Khokhars converts. Dow, in this instance, 
has translated the passage correctly; but, unfortunately for FirisL tab’s 
authority, this tale does not tally with the last events in the Sultan’s life, and 
it, in a mcasurt, contradicts his own statements respecting them. 
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tyrdom® at the hand of a disciple of the Mulahidah, and 
died *. One of the learned men of that period has com- 

^ The idiom diflers here in one of the oldest copies, \vhicl\ has, ’‘he was 
killed/’ «S:c. 

^ Yafa-i says that one successful expedition gained in Hindustan at this time 
w^as suflkiciit to repair the Sultaivs tinances, aiul to set right the afraiis of his 
troops ; and, un liis return to his capital, after having crossed the Jilt 
ferry — the ferry over the Jhilain probably — Janu’ott-'j'awankll has Hfinli — 

— [Ben. As. Soc. MS. and Jahan-KusJba-t Jt-) fonl, and says he crossed over 
on the 1st of Sha'ban — his royal lent was pitched on the banks of the JUiun 
[of Hind?], i. e, the Sind or Indus, so that one-half of it reached near to the 
n ater, and henee it was not deemed necessary to guard that side ; and that, at 
the time of taking his fioon-iiity two or three Fida-is [disciples] smldenly 
issue<l from the water and assa^^MU.ated him, and in this most authors agree, 
(iuzidali, however, says he was then on his way to Tuikistan to wreak ven- 
geance on Sultiiu 'Usman of Samrkand ! M'he term Fida-I is jsirticularly 
a]')plied to the disciples of the chief of the Mulahidah heretics, and our author 
jdainly states tliat it was from the daggers of the disciples of this sect tiiat 
Mu'izz-ud -1 >111 met his death, and not fre»m the Khokhar tribe ; and, vvlum we 
consider that he had undertaken an expedition against them oidy two or three 
years before [see note"*, page 3S1], it is l>y no means im[)robable that they 
caused him to l>e assassinated. 'I'he Jami’-ut-Tawarikll says tlie assassins were 
Khokhars, but almost immediately contradicts the statement, and says that 
Imavn Fakhv-ud-Din was suspected of having brought it about, “ Some ma- 
lignant Mu[iainniadan ’Ulama, on account of the great friendship that existed 
between the Sultan of Ivhwara/an and the eminent Imam Fakhr-ud-Dfi), Ka/t 
[see page 429, and page 492], accused him of having conspircfl against the 
life of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Hni, and asserted that Sultan Muhammad, Khwara/.m 
Sh ah, had sent some person, wlio, after consultation with llic Imam, diad 
assassinated the Sultan ; but it is considered by some writers that these very 
people who had accused the Imam liad themselves causctl the deed to be done. 
The Iiniim, as the late Sultan’s slave.s were bent upon avenging him, threw 
himself on the piotection of the Wazir, Mu-ayyul*ul Mulk, until such time as 
the \\'azir contrived to secure him from tiieir vengeance, and .sent him to a 
place of .safety. Imam Fakhr-ud-Din used to accompany Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dln in his expeditions, and he states that Sultan Mu’izz-iid-DJn invaded India 
nine limes : twice he was defeated, and seven times victorious.” "Uhe .statement 
above mentioned is confirmed, with but slight variation, by the autlior of the 
Taj'Ul-Ma’asir, a contemporary writer, and corroljorated by our author’s very 
meagre account. Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, that the Sultan’s tents were pitclied in a 
delightfully verdant mead on the bank of a clear stream [water]. At this time 
some htTciics [Mulaliidahs — who had been following him for sonto 
time, aw’aiting an opportunity to assassinate him, at the time of a^enhig prayer^ 
and whilst the Sultan was in the act of bowing his head to the ground in prayer, 
and was uttering tlie praises of his Creator, the impure and obscene sect chose 
for the execution of their design. They .slew a Salah-dar [armour-bearer] and 
tw^o Farraskes [carpet-spreaders] in attendance, and then w^ent round towards 
the Sultan’ .s Khargah [pavilion or tent], and occupied it [to ** surround^^ it 
would have required a large number. The w^ords used are — seized, took 

possession. Compare Elliot, India, voI ii. page 236] ; and one or two among 
those three or four assassins rushed upon the Sultan, an<l inflicted five or six 
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posed a verse on this occurrence. It is here recorded tJiat 
it may come under the observation of the sovereign of the 
Musalmans, and that verse is as follows : — 

martyrdom of the sovereign of sea and land, Mu'izz-ud-Din, 

From the beginning of the world the like of whom no monarch arose, 

On the third * of the month SJia'ban in the year six hundred and two, 
llappene<l on the road toQiaznui at the halting-place of Danvyak 

deep wounds, of which he immediately died.** I have merely given an abstract 
of the author’s rhapsodical narration. 

Al/f s;iys they were Khokhars who had lost relatives killed in the late ojxr* 
rations: One man amtmg them came upon a door-keeper, and wfmnded him, 

on which the woinuJed man l)egan to cry out. On this, the rest of the people 
about rushed up io tlie wounded man to sec wliat was the matter, and were 
collected around him. Hic Klujkhars seized this oj)portiinity, and succeeded 
in reaching the Sultan, wliom they despatclierl with many severe wounds.** 

Some other authors say it w as one Klu)khar only wdio murdered tlic Sulfan, 
and tlmt lie had attached himself to him, and followed him for the purpose. 

The Hindus give a difTerenl account, which is also rel.'ited by Abu- 1 - Fa^;! 
and in the Janiun History wdth a slight difference Although the ]*ersian 
Chroniclers slate that Kac l*ithora fell on the fieldiif J alinvari [Tara’jnl^and that 
^^*i/.z-ud-l)in l tdl Xy the hand of a Khokhar who had dcvvled 

that such statement has been followed by the autWr 
of the Taba\:at-i-Akl>arI and by Kirishtah, nevertheless, from the mouth of th^ 
Hindi bards, llie dej)ositarics of the traditions of every celebrated event, and 
which is handed down orally from generation to generation, it is stated thi|t, 
after Rac Pithora was inaiie cajitivc and taken to Qlviznin, one Ci^aiuirr, saline 
write Chanda, the confideiUial follower and eulogist of Riic i'ilhora, style|i'by 
some authors his Court proceeded to Chaznin to endeavour to gain infollna- 
tion respecting his unfortunatemaster. Ry his good contrivances he managed to 
get entertained in Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din*s service, and succeeded in holding 
communication with Rae Pithora in his ))i isoii. They agreed together on a 
mode of procedure, and one day Chanda succeeded by his cunning in awaken* 
ing the .Sultairs curiosity about Rae Pithora's skill in archery, which Chanda 
extoI]e<l to such a degree that the Sultan could not restrain his desire to witness 
it, and the captive Rajah was brought out and requestwl to show his skill A 
bow and arrows were put into his hands, and, as agreed upon, instead of dis- 
charging his aiTOW at the mark, he transfixed the Sultan, and he died on the 
spot, and Riie Pithora and Chanda were cut to pieces then and there by the 
Sultan’s attendants. 

I'hejamun History states that Rac Pithora had been blinded [see note \ 
page 466], and that, when brought forth, and liis own bow and arrows given 
him, notwithstanding his blindness, having fitted an arrow, and tried the 
temper of the bow, guided by the sound of the Sultan’s voice, and the indi- 
cations of Chanda, he discharged the arrow in the right direction, and trans- 
fixed him. The rest agrees, 

^ Jahan- Ara and some othei*s say the 1st of Sha’ban. 602 H. 

• As the second line of this quatrain ends in it is wholly impossible that 
the last work can be Dam-yak is the correct name of the place. 

Authors differ considerably about its situation ; some say it was a little west 
of the Jhilam, some on the Nil-ab, and others that it was a village beyond the 
Indus, on the route to Ghoznm: but the first seems most probable. To prove 
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May the Most High King encompass that Sultan-i-Ghfiz! 
with his mercy and forgiveness, and preserve the sovereign 
of the age ! 

With respect to the equity and justice of this monarch 
in the world, the mention of them could not be contained 
in the capacity of writing ; and the observance of the law 
of the Chosen One, and the preservation of the system of 
holy warfare likewise, according to the tenets of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, was accomplished in that sovereign*. 
According to the traditions which they have related con- 
cerning the Prophet — on whom be peace ! — they say, that 
he, having been asked respecting the general resurrection, 
affirmed that it would take place six hundred and odd years 
after him ; and the martyrdom of this sovereign occurred 
in the year 602 ll., and, in this same year, likewi.se, indica- 
tions of the last judgment appeared, and they were the ir- 
ruption of Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the outbreak of 
the Turk. Therefore it is evident that that monarch was the 
strong barrier of Islam in the world, and, when he attained 
martyrdom, the gate of the final judgment opened k 

The amount of wealth acquired in holy wars, accumulated 
in the treasury at Ghaznin. was .so great that the indication 
of the like has not been noticed with regard to the treasury 
of any sovereign, and Khwaiah Ismail, the Treasurer, 
stated at the Court of Ftruz-koh, at the time of bringing 
an honorary robe to the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of 
the august Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhamrnad-i-Sam 

how little iru.st is to be j)lace<l in Firishtah’s statements, as shown in llrifjgs's 
** Revised Text,*’ the Fersian scholar will there find this place styled Rainhek — 
— in the j)rose ; and a few lines under, in liis version of the same 
quatrain quoted by our author, translated above, it is turned into Rhutak — 
— and Briggs translates it Rohtuk^ which mistake is re-echoed by his 
copyists ; and so the blunder gets handed down. 

^ Other authors, too, fully appreciate the character of Sulfan Mu'izz-iid-Dfn, 
and say that “he was a God-fearing and just sovereign, compassionate towards 
his people, liberal to his servants, honoured and reverenced learned and good 
men, and treated them with distinction.’* His deeds prove that he was faith- 
ful to his brother ; but if his “exploits” are not more substantial than the 
mythical relationship to his great ancestin^ .Mahmood I,” [who has 

been lately declared illegitimate in the “Student’s Manual of Indian 
History ”], they need not have been ever recorded, 
t Notwithstanding which, our author, who appears to have had as keen an 
appreciation of the mammon of unrighteousness as others who croak about 
the end of the world, took care to accept villages and money presents, and even 
slaves to send to his ** dear sister” to sell in Shurasan, not long after. 
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[Mu’izz-ud-Din’s niece and Ziya-ud-Din’s betrothed wife], 
that of jewels contained in the Ghazni n treasury, of dia- 
monds alone, which are the most precious of gems, there 
were actually fifteen hundred The amount of other 

jewels and money may be judged of accordingly. 

Titles and names of the Siiltdn. 




* It depends upon wliat man is meant. Our author must refer to the fuan 

of Tabriz, which is much smaller than that of Mindu.slan, the former being 
somewhat less than 2 lbs., whilst the latter varies from 40 to 80 lbs. The 
labriz mun is thu.s described : — (> habhah\habhah signifies, a seed, a grain, 
&c., and is equal to a barley-corn] = i 6 dungs = i miskdl 15 miskdls 

= 1 astiir^ 40 a stars = 1 man, 

I fear the Kh'vajah was as great an exaggcralor as our author himself. 
Other authors however mention the quantity as 500 mam, lilven the latter 
number is loo incredible almost for belief. 

® After his l>rothev\s death, on becoming suj)rcme ruler, he took the title of 
Sultan-ubA^jpam. 

* How he obtained the title of Nasir-i-Amir-uI-Muminin, and when, the 
chronicler does not say. It ?niiy have been conferred ujion him by the 
Khalifi^h of Uaghdad for lieing with liis brother, Ghbas-ud-lJin, a tool in 
the Kh*^bfah^s hands against the Sultan of Siwarazm. I imagine it is this 
title on his coins which Mr, K. Thomas reads as the name of the Khalifali. 
Un-Na^ir-\uM>in TJllah was certainly Klialffah at this period. See Chro- 
nicles of PATH,iN Kings of Diciiu, page 12. 

The Sultan is styled “ Us-Sultan Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l- 
Muijaffar/* &c., on a coin said to have been stnick at Dihli, 589 H., in the 
year 4 [of his rule in Hind ?]. 
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Length of his reign : Thirty-two years and eight months*. 

Seat of government in the summer season : — Ghazni n 
and Khurasan. 

Seat of government in the winter season ; — Lohor and 
Hind. 

Kdqis of his Court 

Kazi of the kingdom, the Sadr-i-Shahid, Kutb-ud-Din, 
Abu Bikr, subsequently, the Sadr-i-Sald, Sharaf-ud-Din. 
Abu Bikr, son of the Sadr-i-Shahid. Nizam [ud-Din i*] at 
Ghaznin. 

Kazi of the army * and other territory — Shams-ud-Din. 
Balkhi. and his son. 

Wa::lrs. 

Ziya-ul-Mulk, Durma^ani^; Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari ; Shams-ul-Mulk. ’Abd-ul- 
Jabbar, Kidani. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black, with the Turk Maliks and Amirs. 

On the left, Red, with the Maliks and y\mirs of Glnir. 

The Sultan's august motto. 

• “ Victory through God*.” 

The Sultan's Dependents who attained unto Sovereignty. 

.Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, at Ghaznin. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah in Multfin and Ochchah. 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, at Lohor". 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Khali, over the territory 
of Lakhanawati^ 

* Three years and three months exactly as an inde|)cndent sovcr<nj,:^n, from 
the 27th of Jamadi-uI-Awwal, 599 H., to 3r(l of Sh rrixin, 602 if, JIc was 
subordinate to his elder brother as shown by his coin.s ; but as a de[ieiideiU 
ruler he of course ruled over Ghaznin from the time that soverei^^nty was 
bestowed upon liirn. 

^ Our author’.s father does not figure here among llie Ka^ds. Six- ]>age 
456, nor is mention made of the Sadr- i-Kai)ir, Kiwam-ul-MuIk, Rukn-ud -1 >in, 
Hamzah, who was sent to offer terms to Kae Pithora. 

^ In one copy l)urma§hi» In a second Durnianghi, and in a third Dursfif or 
Durst See page 392, note 

^ One good copy of the text has, sirn|)ly Justice, or Rectitude. 

® Not Dihli ! See the reign of l^utb-ud-Din, next Sectioru 

7 Fourth Khalj ruler of l^khanawatL It is strange tliat neither Miil;3in- 
mad, son of Bakht-yar, nor his two immediate sucec.s.sors in the government of 
l>akhanawati, are mentioned here. It was Muhammad, son of Bakbl-yar, the 
Kh aljf who reduced Bihar and Lakhauawati during Sultan Mirizz-ud-Dirfs own 
lifetime, and their reduction is mentioned among tlic victories and successev, of 

I i 
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The Sultan* s Kinsmen and his Maliks. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad®, Durr-i-Ghur [The Pearl 
of Ghur], in Ghur. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, in Bamian. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, in Firuz-koh. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, of Kidan®. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Timram. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghazi. son of Kazil Arsalan 
Saljuki. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, of Sijistan. 

Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Zangi *, of Bamian. 

Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, Muhammad ’Ali-i-Utsuz. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, [Husain], Madini. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, of Timran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Malik ^ihab=-ud-Din, Madini*. 

Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kidani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, [of] Mukran. 

Malik Shah, of Wakhsh. 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain. ) 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Alt-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Muhanimad-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Fath-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Na§ir^-ud-Din, Husain, Amir-i-Shikar [Chief 
Huntsman]. 

the Sultan at page 491. Husam-ud-Din, ^Iwa?, does not a]>pear to have ever 
been in the immediate service' of MuUzz ud-l)In, and did not acquire sove- 
reignty until nearly after Mu’izz-iub Din’s death, whilst Muhammad, 

son of Jiakht-yar, was assassinated towards the end of tlie same year in which the 
Sultan was himself assassinated. See the account of the Kh alj rulers farther on. 

Strange to say, some of the copies have Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timisi in 
this list also ; but such is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan’s slave, 
l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
and long after the Sultan’s decease. 

® Here again the author puzzles his readers. After Ziya-ud-Din became 
ruler of Ghur, as our author himself says at page 393, his name was changed 
to ’Ala-ud-Din, 

® Maternal grandfather of the two Sultans. 

* This is the person referred to in note*, page 425, and note page 481. 

- See pages 344 and 497. 

* He is the father of Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Madini, and was surnamed 
Khar-nak. 

^ In some conics Nasr. 
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Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Dfn, Khar‘-war. 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Sher Malik, Wajiri* [of Wajmstan?]. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Sur, of K!dan^ 

Amir Suliman-i-Shis. Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justice?]. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Muhammad ’’Ali, Ghazi. 

Am!r-i-Hajib, Khan Malik [?]. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Muhammad Hasan [.^]®. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Surkh*. 

Victories, Successes, and lioly^ivars. 

Gardaiz, Sankuran [now ^aluzan], holy-war against the 
Karamitah of Multan and Uchchah, holy-war of Nahr- 
walah, Burshor [or Purshor], Sial-kot, Lohor, Tabar- 
hindah*, Pithora [at] Tara’in, Ajmtr, Hansi, Sursutl, 
Kuhram, Mirath, Kol, Dihli, Thankir, holy-war of Ruda’un, 
Gwaliyur, Bhirah^ Jai Chand of Baniiras, Banaras, 
Kinnauj, Kalinjar, territory of Awadh, Mfilwah, A-dwand® 
Bihar, Lakhanawati, Marw*-ar-Rud, Nishapur, Tus, Marw, 
Baward, Nisa, Sharistanah. Sabzwar, Janabad, Khwarazm, 
Andkhud, holy-war of Khita, and Koh-i-Jud [and] the 
Khokhars*. 

* This name is doubtful. It be Haz-war, but the above is most 

probable, and may be a nick-name. In modern copies of the text it is written 

® In two copies, Ahmadi, and in one copy Atimari. 

7 Very doubtful. The best and oldest copy has which is un- 

intelligible, 

® In some Habashi, and in others Husaim. 

* In one Surkhi or Sarkhi, and in another SarjT or Surjf, but these arc 
doubtful. Only five copie.s of the text contain these names at all, and three 
of these are very defective, 'fhe Amir-i-Hajib, Saraj-ud-Din, Abf Bikr, and 
Baha-ud-Dm, Muhammad, are likewise mentioned in Alfi. 

^ One copy has Bathindah. 

5 Very doubtful. It is written » J^. — «^a;'*-~and even in the l)est Paris copy, 

® Probably quiet, tranquil, &c. See reign of Kiitb-iid-Din, next Section. 

* Maghrik-ar-Rud in one copy. 

* It will be remarked that there is no reference made here to the expedition 
against Diwal or Dibal, and the sea-coast of Sind. 1 have endeavoured to put 
these “victories, conquests, and holy-wars in chronological order as near as 
possible ; but many are mentioned with which Mu’i/z-ud-Din, personally, had 
nothing to do, three in which he was defeated, one a complete overthrow, the 
loss of everything, and a narrow escape from captivity, and the “holy-war” of 
Khita was never undertaken^ The successes in Awadh were gained by others, 
and A-dwand Bihar and Lakhanawati were acquired by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Mu- 
iiammad, the Khalj. 


I 1 2 
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in. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD- 
DIN, MU^IAMMAD, SAM, OF BAmIAN. 

When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, was martyred at Dam-yak, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, Sam, son of Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
died on his way to Ghaznin®, as has been previously 
recorded, the competitors for the dominion of Gh ur. 
Ghaznin. Bamian, and Hind, of the race of the Shan- 
sabanis, consisted of two lines — one, the [descendants 
of the] Sultans of Ghur, and the other, of the Sultans of 
Bamian. 

When they despatched the bier of Sulpn Mu’izz-ud-Din 
from the halting-place of Dam-yak towards Ghaznin, the 
Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the slaves of that 
Sultan-i-Ghazi. deprived the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur. 
by force, of the bier of the late Sultan, together with 
precious treasures, and took possession of them^ When 

• Within two days’ journey of the capital. See page 432. 

^ One author says, that ‘‘the Maliks and Chiefs, on finding the Sultan 
lifeless, rallied round the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, and pledged themselves to 
defend the treasure and dominions until such time as a successor should be 
nominated to succeed him. The Sultan’s wounds were sewn up [after his 
death], and the body was placed in a sort of covered litter, and, pretending 
that he was ill, they escorted it to Gh aznah. and the fact of his death was kept 
a profound secret. The treasures, amounting to 2000 khar-wars [lit. ass-Ioad.s, 
one kharwar = about 100 mans of Tabriz] were conveyed to the capital at the 
same time.” 

The bier of the late Sultan having been taken up, and being conveyed 
towards Ghaznin. on the way quarrels ensued between Mu-ayyid-ul-MuIk, 
the Wazfr, and the Ghurlan Amtrs. The WazTr wished to proceed by way 
of Kapnan, in order that, through the assistance of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-dfiz, 
who held the government of that district, the late Sultan’s treasures might be 
conveyed to G 2 iiyas-ud-T)in, Mahmud, his nephew, who held the government 
of Bust and Zamtn-i-Pawar, to whose succcs.sion he was inclined, while the 
Amfrs of Ghur desired to proceed hy the route of Gum-rahan which 

was nearer to Bamian, in order that the sister’s son of the late monarch, 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Suljan of Bamian [who was advancing towards Ghaznin 
when death overtook him] should obtain possession of these treasures. As 
the Wazir was supported by the Slaves of the late Sultan, he was more power- 
ful, and he separated from the Ghurmn Amirs, and, taking along with him 
the bier of the late Sultan and his treasures, proceeded by way of Shaluzan 
[In those days called San^uran, and, subsequently, Shanuzan. See note 
p. 498] towards Ghaznin. When they reached Kairman, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
came forth to receive them, and, when he beheld the bier, he dismounted from 
his horse, and received it with the utmost veneration, and he wept to such 
degree, that the others were quite overcome and wept also. The bier was 
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they reached Karman, the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, with several other 
persons distinguished among the Turk Amirs, were 
appointed to escort the late Sultan’s bier to Ghaznin, in 
company with other Turk Maliks ; and Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, who was the Mihtar [or chief] of the Turk Maliks, 
and the greatest and most distinguished of the Sultan’s 
Slaves, held post in Karman. 

When the Sultan’s bier reached Ghaznin. two days after, 
the Sultans of Bamian, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, sons of Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamian, 
in conformity with the solicitations of the Ghuri Amirs, 
such as the Sipah-salar the [Commander of Troops], Suli- 
man-i-Shis”. and the Sipah-salar, Kharoshi. and other 

then conveyed to Qjiaznin, and the corpse of the Sultan was interred in the 
Madrasah [college] wliich he had founded in the name of his daughter, and 
his only child. ¥iris_htah’s account of this affair lias not been correctly 
rendered by his translators. 

After the funeral, Sultan Baha-ud-Dm, Sam, set out from Bamian for 
Slxaznin, and on the road was seized with a violent headache which was the 
njessenger of his death. There being no hopes of his recovery, he made his 
last request to his two sons, ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, and Jalrd-ud-Din, ’Alt, 
that they should proceed to Shazmn, and endeavour, by conciliation, to gain 
over the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Slaves, and the Amirs of Ghiir, and 
take possession of Ghaznin, after which, ’Ala-ud-Din, who was the eldest son, 
was to be sovereign of Ghaznin, and Jalal-ud-Din, the younger, sovereign of 
Bamian. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh confirms this generally, but states that Baha-ud-Din 
requested them to come to an accommodation with Qljiyas-ud-l)in, Mahmud, 
if he would agree to content himself with Ghur and Khurasan, and leave 
Ghaznah and Hind to ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the eldest son. 

They came to Ghaznin accordingly, and, although the Ghurian noble.s were 
inclined to offer opposition to this, the Wazir persuaded them that as Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, was then wholly occupied in Khurasan, and had proceeded, 
at the head of an army, towards Hirat against Tzz-ud-Dm, Husain, son of 
Khar-mil, to oppose ’Ala-ud-Din’s intentions would be useless and uncalled 
for, since they required a ruler over them, and, that, whenever Ma[imud should 
have gained possession of Hirat and subdued Khurasan, it would be easy to 
get rid of ’Ala-ud-Din. So he was allowx»d to assume the throne. 

When Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of this in Kalman, in compli- 
ance with the request of Ghiyas-ud-Din. Matuntid, conveyed to him from 
Zamin-i-Dawar, he marched from Karaian with a large army upon Ghaznin, 
wrested it by force of arms from ’Ala-ud-Din and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, 
’Air, who retired to Bamian. Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-dilz, however proceeded to 
read the l^hutbah for himself and to coin money in his own name ; and, after 
some time, ’Ala-ud-Din, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, invaded KapAan and 
Shaluzan. and devastated the whole of those districts. See page 398. 

* Styled Amir-i-Dad in the list of Maliks. 
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distinguished personages of the capital city of ^aznin, 
arrived there from Bamfan, and entered the city. ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, Bamiant, who was the eldest of the sons 
of [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ascended the throne, and 
brought the Amirs present there, both Gburi and Turk, 
under fealty to him ; and the Ghaznin treasury, which, 
from the immensity of its wealth and precious treasures, 
would have [so to speak] considered the hoard of Karun 
but a tithe, was all divided into two equal portions. 
Trustworthy persons have related that the portion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 'Alt, Bamiani, who was the youngest 
of the two brothers, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
camel loads of pure red gold, jewel-studded articles, and 
vessels of gold and silver, which was removed to Bamian. 

After a period of some days had elapsed, Mu-ayyid-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazir, and the Turk Amirs, who were at the 
capital, Ghaznin. wrote letters to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz, soliciting him to come thither, and despatched them 
to Karman. He determined to proceed from Karman to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived in the vicinity of the citw, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, made ready to fight, ai>a 
marched out to encounter him ; and Jalal-ud-Din [his 
brother], who also came out of the city, retired in the 
direction of Bamian. 

When the ranks of 'Ala-ud-Dfn were marshalled against 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, the Turk Amirs on either side united 
together, and Malik® ’Ala-ud-Din was vanquished, and he, 
along with all the Shansabani Maliks who sided with him, 
was taken prisoner. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, entered 
Ghaznin, and gave permission to the Shansabani Maliks, 
so that they returned to Bamian again. 

A second time Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, in order to aid his 
brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, assembled the forces of 
the territory of Bamian*, and bodies of the troops of [the] 
Beghu® from Wa khsh and Badakhshan. and brought them, 

® Styled Malik and Sultan indiscriminately. 

^ Two copies of the text have the forces of the kingdom of fihur and of 
Bamian,” but I do not think such can possibly have been meant. The whole 
of the Shansabani Maliks were not subjects of the Bamian state. Ghiyag*ud- 
Din, Mahmud, the direct heir to the empire of his father and uncle, was still 
ruling over Ghur, and he appears to have favoured Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, and 
not to have been particularly friendly towards his kinsmen of Bamian. 

* One copy of the text, and also the printed text, have instead of 
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and again appeared before Ghaznfn, and possessed himself 
of the Ghaznin territory, and re-placed ’Ala-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, upon the throne, after which, Jalal-ud-Din 
returned again towards Bamian. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, a second time, advanced 
with his troops from Karman towards Ghaznin ; and ’Ala- 
ud-Din deputed the Ghuri Maliks and Amirs from Ghaznin 
to repel them. On the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
Aetkin, the Tatar, was nominated to proceed in advance 
• to meet them. He came upon them at the Ribat® of 
Sankuran, and seized the wdiole of them drunk and out of 
their senses, and the Ghuri Maliks and the great Amirs 
were there put to death. From thence Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, appeared before the walls of Ghaznin, and ’AlA- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, was invested within the citadel. For 
a period of four months Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, continued to 
invest it, until Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, arrived from the territory 
of Bamian to the assistance of his brother, Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
IJin, Muhammad, and to drive away the Turk forces. 

/ When he reached the neighbourhood of Ghaznin, the 
Turk Amirs moved out to encounter him, and Jalal-ud- 
Din, 'Ali, was overthrown, and was taken prisoner. He 
was brought to the foot of the walls of the fortress of 
Ghaznin**. and that fort was taken. When the two brothers 
fell into his hands, after a short time. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, entered into a stipulation® with them, and caused 
them to return to Bamian. After a little while, difference 
of interests arose between the two brothers®, Jalal-ud-Din, 
’Ali, was a lion-hearted monarch, an ascetic, and a firm 
ruler ; and ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, did not agree with 
him, and he left Bamian, and proceeded to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. The assistance it was 
his object there to obtain was not advanced, and his good 
fortune did not again favour him, and luck did not aid 

in eleven other copies. The latter is evidently the name of one of the 
Ghuzz tribes. 

* A Karwan-Sarae, also a station on an enemy’s frontier. 

** This was done to induce ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to give up Gh aznin. 

* This evidently refers to the occasion when I-yal-duz gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali. See para, second, note^ page 

433 - 

* Our author says nothing of these disagreements in his account of Jalal-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, at page 432. 
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him ; and, after Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Sj^ah, took 
possession of the territory of Bamian, Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, d^ed^ 

He had the daughter of 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, son of 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], to wife®, and by that Princess 
he had a* son. When the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, in the year 621 H., had to undertake a journey into 
the Kuhistan from the territory of Ghur, on an embassy, 
it was intimated to him that that Princess and her son were 
then in the district of Khush-ab. on the borders of Tabas, 
into which part they had come during the misfortunes 
attending the irruption of the accursed ones of Chin. 

IV. SULTAN TAJ-UD-DiN, YAL-DUZ, AL-MU’IZZi US-SULTANl*. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was a 
mighty monarch, just, a champion of the Faith, lion- 
hearted, and in valour a second 'Ali-i-Abu-Talib — may 
God reward him ! — but he was wanting in children ', and 
one daughter was all he had by [his wife] the daughter '^of 

7 See page 266—267. ] 

* See page 414. / 

• So called from having been one of the Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn^ ami 

tvho, if the latter had been so “renowned in history’* as “ Shahab-ood-Deen 
Mahomed Ghoory,” we might have expected to have been st/Ied Shihabx 
instead. ^futb-ud-Din, I-l>ak, and others are called Mu’izzi for the same 
reason. It would l)e difficult to decide what is the real meaning here of the 
word Yabduz. In the different copies of the text it is written as above, and in 
the three oldest copies the vowel points are also given ; but in other w^orks, in- 
eluding Yafa-i and Fa?ih-f, the word is written more coiTCCtly I-yal-duz, the firs 
word of which is the same as occurs in I-yal-Arsalan, I-yal-timigh, &c. In one 
lexicographical work jJdi without any vowels being mentioned, is said to be 
Turki [of which there is no doubt], and to be the name of a man and ^ star, 
not a star only. I-yal among other meaning.s, signifies a mouiUa 

bull ; I-l which is not the w^ord here meant, means friendly, obedient, 

tame, familiar; and Yal [ja], brave, valiant, intrepid. Duz [ .^.5] means flat, 
level, smooth, even ; and dijz and diz[3^^]mean a fort, a hill, and also 
rough, austere ; anger, fury, rage, and the like. Among the Turks, as wi 
other Oriental people, the name of a child is often derived from some object o 
incident, trifling or otherwise, which may have struck the mother’s fancy, or 
that of any of the women present at the child’s birth ; and the name Fyal-duz, 
Yabduz, or Yabduz is doubtless something of the same kind. 

' From the accounts given by some other authors, it would appear tha 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din had had several children bom to him, but only one 
daughter survived him. The others may have died in childhood. At page 344, 
which see, he is said to have married the daughter of Malik Saif-ucbDln, Suri 
son of his paternal uncle, Shihab-ud-Dfn, Mul ammad, Kfear-nak, whose othe 
son was named Na^ir-ucbDtn, Mu^iammad [^[usain]. 
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his unde, Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madini ; and 
he had a great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves, and 
he bought a great number of slaves of that race. Every 
one of them acquired renown throughout the whole of the 
countries of the East for activity, warlike accomplishments, 
and expertness ; and the names of his slaves became 
published in the four quarters of the world, and during the 
Sultan’s lifetime every one of them became famous. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that one 
of the confidential favourites of the Sultan’s Court made 
bold to represent to him, saying : “To a monarch like 
unto thee, the like of whom in height of dignity and 
grandeur the whole expanse of the empire of Islam does 
not contain, sons were necessary to thy empire, in order 
that every one of them might be the inheritor of a kingdom 
of the empire of the universe, so that, after the expiration 
of the period of this [present] reign, the sovereignty might 
continue permanent in this family.” That victorious 
Sultan [in reply] uttered these august words : — “ Other 
;pionarchs may have one son, or two sons ; I have so 
ii^iany thousand sons, namely, my Turk slaves®, who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will take 
care to preserve my name in the Khutbah throughout those 
territories®.” And so it happened as declared in the 


5 And yet tlie very first Turk slave who acquired the sovereignty after the 
Sultan’s death is turned into a Tathan, i. c. an Afghan, and even tlic Sultan 
himself, and without any authority for such a statement. 

3 This viay explain [for our author’s statements, in different places, make 
the above one very doubtful] why Taj-ud-Din, I-yabduz, is supposed to have 
issued coins in the sole name of his deceased master and sovereign, and wdiy 
he styles himself “the servant and slave” of the “martyred Sultan, Muhammad- 
i-Sam.” See the notice of his coins in Thomas, “Pathan Kingsof J)ehm,” 
pages 25— 31. It is quite a mistake to suppose that I-yal-duz ever styled 
himself “ Sultan-i-Mu’aggam”— he is styled, at the head of this Chaj)ter, 
Mu' izzl— 7 sx\lli it is probable the titles on the different coins, especially those 
bearing “ Sultan-ul-MashriV,^* from our author’s statement here, apply to the 
late Sultan, or, more probably, to his successor, Mahmud, wdio is styled b 
authors Sultand-MashnV^di^ wa Shahansh ahd » Maghrabain : — 

^ilKutb-ud-Din probably did the same, although we have no proof ; Init, what- 
ever may have been done in our author’s time, Shams-ud-Diiij I-yal-timigh, 
the Kutbi slave and son-in-law, does not appear to have follow^ed the same 
example, from the evidence on the coins given by Thomas at pages 52 and 78. 
See however our author’s statement at page 398, where he says the Khutbah 
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hallowed words of that victorious Sultan — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy ! — which, throughout the whole dominion 
of Hindustan^, up to the period when this book was written, 
namely, the year 657® IL, they observed, and are still 
observing ; and it is to be sincerely implored that, by the 
grace of Almighty God, these dominions may continue, in 
this same manner, under their sway to the uttermost end 
of the existence of the race of Adam. 

I now reach my own discourse, which is the account of 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz. 

He was a great monarch, of excellent faith, mild, bene- 
ficent, of good disposition, and very handsome. The 
Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, purchased him when he 
was young in years, and, from the outset of his career, 
appointed him to an office, and subsequently, step by step, 
advanced him to a high position, and made him head and 
chief over the other Turkish slaves®. When he grew up 
he attained authority and power, and the Sultan conferred 
upon him the government of the district of Sankuran and 
Karman’' in feudal fief; and every year that the Sultan 

was read for Sultan Mahmud, and that the coin was stamped with his nan^ 
throughout the whole of the teiTitories of Qtur, Ghazniii, and Hindustan. 

^ I'hat portion of I Jindustan which our author^s patron ruled over probably, 

^ In three copies 568 H. 

® Jahan-Ara, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarfkhj and others, state that the Sultan 
used to treat these Turkish Mamluks like sons, and bestowed the government 
of provinces and countries upon them. He esteemed the most, and placed 
the greatest confidence in, Taj-ud-Din, 1-yal-duz, and showed him the greatest 
honour ; and the Sultan’s follow’ers used to pay him great homage, and 
attention, and go in his train. During the lifetime of the Sultan, Taj-ud- 
Din became Wfill of Kai-man ; and, from the great honour and respect in 
W'^hich he was held, he siib.sequently acquired dominion over the kingdom of 
Ghaznin. Compare this with Firishtah’s idle tales, both in his text and 
in Dow and Briggs. 

3^ Tlie province which Taj-ud-Din, I-yal~duz, held, included the tract of 
country, containing several darahs — long valleys wdth hills on tw^o sides, and 
rivers running through them — extending from the southern slopes of Spin- 
giiar, the White Mountain, in Pu^ito, and the south-w^esterly slopes of the 
Salt Range, on the north ; towards the Gumal on the south ; from the range 
of hills separating the district of Gardaiz on the west ; and to the Sind-Sagar 
or Sind or Indus on the east; — a large tract of country watered by the Kurmah 
[vulg, Kurram] river and its tributaries, which province, in ancient times, 
must have been exceedingly populous and flourishing, to judge from the 
remains of several cities still to be seen in it, and which is still very fruitful. 
The upper portion of this tract is called the darak of Kurmah, and, lower 
down, towards the Sind, are Banu and Marwat. 

,The Kurmah darak is about 40 kuroh in length [each kuroh^ in this part, 
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would make a halt in Karman, on his expeditions into 
Hindustan", Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, used to feast the whole 

being 2000 paces], and having little level ground. On either side of this 
great darah are smaller ones, running in nearly transverse directions ; but 
those I would more particularly refer to here, as forming an important portion 
of I-yal-duz’s fief, and giving name to the province, are those springing, so to 
speak, from Spin-gbar. 

One of these is the darah of ShalDzan [also written in the account of 
Amir Timur, ^anuzan\ and which our author refers to [see page 450] 
as San kU RAN, which name appears to have Ix^en derived from a tribe of the 
Ghuzz, so named, who held it before, and in the time of Sultan Ghiyas-ud* 
Din, and his brother, Sultiin Mu’izz-ud-Din. It is seven kuroh in length 
from north to south, and through it flows a stream which issues from Spin- 
ghar, and joins the river from tlie Paiwa^ valley. Its inhabitants arc Torts, 
who are reckoned among the Afghiins, but they claim other descent, and 
some Awan-kars, a tribe of Jats, which appears to have been, for the most 
part, displaced by the easterly migrations of the Afghan tribes, and are now 
chiefly located on the other side of the Sind-Sagar or Indus. 

Karman is another darah somewhat smaller, with a stream running through 
it which also joins the Shaluzan and other streams which fall into the Kurmah. 

I find no mention, in any author, of any ancient town of Kalman, but the 
governor of tlie province W’as located in the darah ^ and there may have been 
a considerable town so called, or, at least, a permanent encampment. 

East of Shaluzan is the Zeran darah^ numing in a south-westerly 
ciirection from Spin-gliar, and eight kuroh in length. A stream issuing 
from Spin-ghar flow^s through it, wdiich, having joined the §haluzan river, 
enters the Kunnah west of the town or large village of Ojl Ithel. The 
people arc iLj.is [turned into Jajees by travellers], w ho also arc reckoned 
among the Afghans but claim other descent, and some Awan-kars. 

Another large darah y and the most westerly one, is 1r1-ah [ vulg. Ilarriab], 
iviQXiiy kut'oh in length, running south-west from Spin-ghar, very mountainous, 
but very fruitful. Out of this darah likewise a stream issues, wdiich, flowing 
east of Baghzan, the chief town of the Dzazis, enters the Kurmah district, and 
receives the name of Kurmah. 

Another darah is Paiwar [not Piwar\ which also has its river, which joins 
the others before mentioned, flowing from the northwards. 

The chief towns and large villages of this tract, at j)rcscnt, arc Astiya 
[this is not the place referred to at page 339], Paiway, Balut, Zumisht, Saida, 
Cji Kh el. Buland Kbcl, P>alimfn [vulg. Balameen], Irl-ab, Baghzan, and the 
cluster of villages called by the name of the dara/i, Shaluzan. with many of 
smaller size. Kurmah, called by travellers Kurram, where is a fort, and the 
residence of the local governor, is not situated in the Kalman darah, so is 
not to be confounded with any place of that name. This name, Kalman, which 
is spelt as the natives spell it, has caused some absurd blunders among writers 
and translators, who have supposed it referred to the Persian province of Kirman. 

The darahs south of the Kurmah darah include those of KJhost, Dawar, 
Maidau, and Bakr Khel, each with its stream which falls into the Kurmah; but 
the whole of those mentioned, in the summer, decrease very much in volume. 

• It was through this province of Kalman— the government of which was a 
most important post — that the l<rwer route from Ghaznin to l.ahor lay, which 
is refeiTed to in note page 481. The route by Kairman was the ‘‘lower 
route ” referred to in Alli in the same note. 
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of the Amirs, the Maliks, and the suite, and was in the 
habit of presenting a thousand honorary head-dresses and 
quilted tunics, and would command liberal largess to be 
given to the whole retinue. 

By command of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. a daughter of Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, was given in marriage to Sulpn Kutb-ud- 
Dm, I-bak ; and another daughter® was married to Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Dm, Kaba-jah‘. Sultan' Taj-ud-Dm, Yal-duz, 
had likewise two sons, one of whom he had placed with 
a preceptor. One day that preceptor, by way of chastise- 
ment and discipline, struck the boy over the head with an 
earthen water-flask*. The decree of destiny had come, 
and the water-flask struck him in a mortal place, and the 
boy died. Information was conveyed to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, who forthwith, out of his excessive clemerr* 
and exemplary piety, sent funds to the preceptor for^is 
expenses, with directions that he should get out ofl^he 
way, and undertake a journey, before the boy’s mo^^r 
became aware of her son’s fate, lest she might cause AY 
injury to be done him, in anguish for the loss of her son 
This anecdote is a proof of the goodness of disposition a^ 
the purity of faith of that amiable Sultan. 

In the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
that monarch [on his last expedition into Hind] came 
Karman and halted there, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, prese-^d 
those yearly stipulated thousand tunics and head-drc'^s. 
The Sultan, out of the whole of them, selected one 
and one head-dress, and honoured his slave by presen'^g’ 
him with his own princely robe ; and the Sultan conferd 
upon him a black banner, and it was the desire ofis 
august mind that Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, after him^f> 
should succeed to the throne of Ghaznin*. When ce 

® One daughter was given in marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ^AIi, of 
hence there must have been three, or more daughters. See note 7, pag33* 

^ Our author styles him Malik and Sultan indiscriminately. 

* Firishtah has ^ whip ; but all the copi*'‘ author’s 

text have ij^r The TabaVat-i-Akbari too says: “he ^ ^ g^gglet 
and struck him over the head with it,” &c. A whipping likely to 
cause death, but the other mode of chastisenlent was. 

* Here again is a specimen of the manner in which httn 

translated, and whose translated work hitherto has furnished t£^^ nmterials 
for writers of Indian Histories for our Colleges and Schools : — 

Dow says that “ Maliommcd, in his last expedition, favou Eldoze so 
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Sultan-i-Ghazf attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
disposition of the Turk Maliks and Amirs that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, should come from the confines of Garmsir 
to Ghaznin, and ascend his uncle’s throne, and that they 
all should gird up their loins in his service. To this effect 
they wrote to the Court of Ftruz-koh, and represented, 
saying : “ The Sultans^ of Bamian are acting oppressively, 
and are ambitious of obtaining possession of Ghazntn. 
Thou art the heir to the dominion, and we are thy slaves®.” 

much that he bestowed upon him the black standard of the kingdom of 
Ghizni, by this intimating his M*ill, that he should succeed to the throne,*’ 
&c. Briggs has “Mahomed Ghoory, in his last expedition to India, con- 
ferred on Taj-ood-Deen the privilege of carrying the black standard of Ghizny, 
an honour which was usually confined to the heir-apparent.” Any one reading 
this last version could only conclude that Taj-nd-Din carried this “black 
standard” in the last expedition, but such was not the case. P'irishtnh copie.s 
almost the very words of our author: these are his words — “Sultan Mifizz- 
ud-Din [he calls him Mu’izz and Shihab indiscriminately] in the latter ]>art 
of his reign, when he came into Kapnan, dignified him by pre.senting him 
with one of his own dresses, and specially conferred U])on him a lilack l)anner 
(fi r his own use that is], and it was the Sultan’s desire that, after hi.s own 
ciyccease, the Ghaznfn territory should be his.” 

^ He refers to Baha-ud-Din, Sam’s, sons here. 

® Our author contradicts him.self twice, and makes three diflerent statements 
on this subject. At page 431 he .says the general desire, l)Oth of the Turk and 
Ghuri Amirs, was that Baha-ud-Dfn, Siim, of Bamian, should succeed to the 
sovereignty ; and at page 432 he contradicts himself, and states that tliey were 
all inclined to his sons obtaining it. Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was tlie chief of 
them, and the principal mover in thi.s matter. From this statement of our 
author, and his accounts given elsewhere, as well as from the statements of 
other authors, it is clear that Taj-ud-DIn, I-yal-duz, up to this time^ had not 
been removed from the government of this province, and therefore did not shut 
his sovereign and master out of Ghaznin after his defeat at Andkhud ; and, 
further, that it was not until he and the other Mamluks of the late Sultan had 
called upon his nephew, Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Mahmud, to assume the sovereignty 
over Ghaznin and Hind that he, 1 -yal-duz, left Karman, on being nominated 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom of Qhaznin, and receiving his freedom from 
Mahmud himself. 

Alfi says, however, that, “when Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, gained a firm hold 
of the authority at GJiaznfn, Ghi.iyas-ud-I)in, Ma^imud, sent him a message 
from I"!ruz-koh, requesting him to coin the money in his name, and read the 
Eb,utbah for him. Taj-ud-Din sent a reply, .saying, that, when Mahmud 
should send him a deed of manumission, he would dcj so ; otherwise he would 
give his allegiance to whomsoever he chose. As Matimud was not safe from 
being assailed by Khwarazm Sh.^b, and fearing lest Taj-ud-Din should go over 
to him [as ’Iz»-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil, had done], he sent the 
required deed of manumission to Taj-ud-Din, and another to ICuth-iid-Dm, 
i-bak, together with deeds of investiture for the governments of fifeaznln and 
Hindustan respectively. Kutb-ud-Din, I-l>ak, at this time was at Purghor, 
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Sultan Gliiyag-ud-Din, Malimud, replied, saying : " To me 
the throne of my father, which is the capital, Firuz-koh, 
and the kingdom of Ghur, is the most desirable, I confer 
the territory [of ^aznin] on you f and he despatched a 
robe of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, and pre- 
sented him with a letter of manumission, and assigned the 
throne of Ghazntn unto him. 

By virtue of this mandate Sultan Taj-ud-D!n, Yal-duz, 
came to Ghazntn, and seized the Maliks of Bamtan®, and 
ascended the throne of Ghazntn. and brought that territory 
under his jurisdiction. After a time he was excluded from 
Ghazntn, and again returned to it, and again brought it 

whither he had come to guard one of the routes into Hind, and was well pleased 
with what was conferred upon him.’* ^ 

Other writers state that l-yal-dfiz sent an agent to Mahmud and tendered his 
allegiance, and confirm what our author states ; but they probably copied their 
account from his. 

• Called “Sultans” in the preceding paragraph, and in his previous account 
of them. Alft says I-yal-duz, subsequent to sending JalM-ud- Din, ’Alt, back 
to Bamtan, as stated in note 7 , page 433, assembled his forces, and carried his 
inroads as far as Bust ; and that, when Abt-Dakur [Zakur ?] reached Kabul^,, 
after his desertion of Jalal-ud-Dfn, ’Alt, an emissary reached him on the part 
of ]^utb-ud-l)in, 1 -bak, which emissary he had first despatched to Taj-ud-Din, 
I-yal-duz, reproaching him for his conduct towards his benefarlor, Sultan 
Giiyas-ud-Din, Ma^imud, and exhorting him to discontinue ii. J 1 iis emissary 
was directed to ask Abt-Dakur to co-operate with him [I-bak] ; and, in case 
I-yal-duz did not hold his hand and repent of his acts, that Abt-Dakur should 
assemble his troops and assail Gliaznin, and wrest it from I-yal-duz, who 
appears to have been then absent in Bust ; and, in case he [Abt-Dakur] did 
not find himself powerful enough for the purpose of taking it, not to be 
deterred, as he was following to support him. Abl-Dakur complied with the 
request, and inve.'.led Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Waztr, whom I-yal-duz had left 
there as his lieutenant, and a portion of the suburbs of Ghazntn was taken and 
occupied by his men. On becoming aware of this movement, I-yal-duz 
returned from Bust by forced marches, and reached Ghazntn, on which Abt- 
Dakur precipitately withdrew, and joined Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, 
who gave him his manumission, and conferred upon him the title of Malik-ul- 
Umra [Chief of Nobles]. 

At this time Sultan Muliammad, Khwarazm Shah, advanced from liirat [on 
his way to Hirat?], and took the town and fortress of Tal-^an from the 
Ghurfs, and then marched to KM-yu§h [Kal-yuu ?] and Ft war, and encountered 
several times Amir Hustoi-ud-Dm, the governor of those parts, for Mahmud ; 
but he did not succeed in his design, as they Avere very strong places, and 
Suljan Muhammad retired to Hirat again. Arrived there, he acquainted the 
ruler of Sijistan of it, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab acknowledged his 
suzerainty, and read the Khutbah and coined money in Sli,warazm Shah’s 
name. These are the events of the year 594 from the Prophet’s death 
[604 H.]. The difference between the two eras H. and Rihlat is ten years 
less twenty or twenty-one days. 
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under his sway. A second time the same thing happened, 
until, after some time, a battle took place between him and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, on the confines of the Panj-ab*; 
and Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was defeated, and Sultan Kutb- 
ud-Din advanced to Ghaznin", and remained there for a 
period of forty days, during which time he gave himself up 
to pleasure and revelry. A third time Sultan Tiij-ud Din, 
Yal-duz, marched from Karniiin towards Ghaznin, and 
' Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, retired again towards Hin- 
dustan by the route of Sang-i-Surakh. and once more Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, brought Ghaznin under his rule®. 

He sent armies upon several occasions towards Ghur. 
Khurasan, and Sijistan, and nominated Maliks [to com- 
mand them]. On one occasion he despatched a force to 
aid Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, as far as the gates of 
Hirat, on account of the treason of Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-mil. who was the Malik of Hirat, and who had 
conspired with Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and 
had gone over to him, and who fled before the forces of 
Ghur and Ghaznin*. 

On another occasion Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, led an 
army towards Sijistiin, and remained away on that ex- 
pedition for a considerable time, and advanced as far as 

^ Some copies have ‘‘on the confines of the ranj>al)-i-Sind^’ — the five rivers 
of Sind. 

* “ I*yal-duz having sent the Wazir of Gh aznin against Kaba-jah and ousted 
him from Lahor [see reign of Kaba-jah, next Section], ICutb-ud-l)in, I-bak, 
advanced into the ranj-ab against 1 -yal-duz in 603 H., and, l-yal-dtiz liaving 
encountered him, was defeated, and retreated to Kapnan and Shaluzan, which 
districts had lx;en his charge in Mu’izz-ud-l Jin’s reign. Kutb-ud-Din, l-bak, 
pushed on to Ghaznin [by another route], and drove out the governor, on the 
part of Jalal-ud-Din, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shfdi’s son, and then 
gave himself up to wine and debauchery. The people of Ghaznin sent to I -yal- 
duz and solicited him 4:0 return; and, w^hen he arrived in the neighbourhood, 
at the head of a numerous force, Kutb-ud-Din, Tbak, was quite unprepared 
to resist him, and he made the best of his way towards Hind by the route of 
Sang-i-Surakh, and reached Lohor.” On this occasion Tzz-ud-Din, ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, the Khalj, who assassinated Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, ruler of 
Lakhanawati, and afterwards obtained fromKutb-ud-Din, l-bak, the government 
of that territory, was taken prisoner. See his reign, next Section. “ As Kutb- 
ud-Din did not consider himself safe from the designs of I-yahduz, he continued 
at Lohor until 607 H., wdien he met with the accident wdiich caused his death.’' 

® On the death of !IIKuj;b-ud-Din, and dethronement of Aram Shah, his 
adopted son, Taj-ud-Din, Lyal-duz, sent a canopy of state and other insignia 
of royalty to Shams-ud-Din^ I-yal-timigh* See his reign, Section XXI. 

^ See note page 257 ; and note*, page 400. 
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the gates of the city of Sistan*. At length peace was con- 
cluded between him and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who 
was the king of Sijistan. When Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, set out 
on his return [to Ghaznin], on his way thither, Malik Na§ir’- 
ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] 
showed disaffection towards him, and engagements took 
place between them. Malik Na§!r-ud-D!n was overthrown, 
and retired towards Khwarazm [the Khwarazm territory ?], 
and after a time returned, until, on the expedition [of Taj- 
ud-Dln] into Hindustan^, the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of 

* Other authors do not mention any cause why I-yal-duz should have marched 
against Sistan, and do not give any details respecting this affair. It may have 
been caused through the ruler of Sijistan proi)osing to acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shiih ; but our author does not say a 
word about any expedition of tliis kind in his account of the rulers of Sijistan. 

Here, again, is a specimen of history- writing. Dow says : Eldoze^ in con- 
junction with the Emperor Mamood of Chor^ sent an army to Hirat, which 
they conquered^ as also a gy^eat part of Seistan ; but, making a peace with the 
prince of that country, they returned f Then Bkiggs says; “At length, in 
conjunction with the King, Mali mood of Ghoor, he ( Veldoos) sent an army to 
Herat y which he reduced^ as also part of Secstanf &c. Firightah, hcHv- 
cver, says ; “ Once, to support Sultan Mahmud, he despatched an army agaiiiJst 
Hirat, and overcame X\\t Malik of Hirat, Tzz-ud Din, Husain-i-Khar-mil. Oti 
anotlier occasion he marclied an amiy against Sistan, and invested it, and [thei^] 
made a peace with the Malik of Sistan, and returned.’^ Firightah, howev<^r, 
is IK) authority whatever for Western afiixirs ; and as to overcoming Tzz-^l- 
Din, son of Husain- i-KJiar-m!], see last para, to note 2, page 258. h'or 
further details respecting the reign of I-yal-duz not mentioned here, see pages 
4 1 7 and 420. ^ 

^ Na§ir-ud-Dfn in two copies, and Na?r in another. He held the off ^2 of 
Chief Huntsman under the late Sultan. 

** Among the events of the year Rihlat 603, according to Alfi [Hijrah ^^13], 
Sultan Muhammad, JQiwarazm Shah, acquired pos.session of Ghaznin. i^ifter 
that monarch had possessed himself of the territory of Uaniian and Khurasan 
from the Ghurfan nobles, he despatched an agent to Taj-ud-Din, I-yal duz, 
intimating that if he, Taj-ud-Din, w'ould acknowledge his suzerainty, and 
stamp the coin with his name, and pay him a yearly trilmtc, he should be left 
in quiet possession of Ghaznin ; otherwise he must be prepared to see his* 
troops speedily appear before it. Taj-ud-DIn, I-yal-duz, called a council W 
his Amirs ; and ]^utlagh Tigin, his Amir-ul-Umra [jami’-ut-Tawarikh says 
liis Nayab or Lieutenant at Ghaznin], who w^as another of the late Sultan^ 
Mu"izz-ud-I)in’s slaves, advised that the Sultan’s demands should be accedeef 
to, as it was impossible for them to resist Khwarazm Shah. Taj-ud-Din, 
Lyal-duz, complied, and despatched befitting offerings xind presents, and 
accepted the Sul Jan’s ctrms. 

Not long after these events, Taj ud-Din went out on a hunting excursion, 
and IKutlagh Tigin sent information to the Sultan [who was then on the 
northern frontier of I-yal-duz’s territory], saying, that Ghaznin was now freed 
from Taj-ud-Din’s presence, and urged him to come thither that he might 
tleliver up the place to him. Khwarazm Shah acceded to the request, and 
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Ghaznfn conspired together and put to death the Khwajah, 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Sanjari, who 
held the office of Waztr, and likewise Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, 
Husain, the Amir-i-Shikar. 

After a period of forty days Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, marched an army from the side of 
T ukharistan. and advanced towards Ghaznin ; and his 
troops suddenly and unexpectedly seized the frontier route 
leading into Hindustan, towards Gurdaizand the Karahah® 
Darah [Pass]. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, took the route 
towards Hindustan, by way of Sang-i-Surakh*, and reached 
Lohor. An engagement took place between him [Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] and the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish^ in the vicinity of Tara in*', and Sultan 

obtained pos.scssion of Ghnznin ; and Taj-ud-Din, finding what had happened 
[Taj-iil-Ma’a.jfir says in 612 ir.], retired towards Hind. The Jami’-ut-d awarikh 
states that this took place in 611 H., and that all the dominions of the Gliuris 
fell lutder his sway. 

Sjtiltan Muhammad, IQiwarazm Shah, having olitained pos.scssion of Qh az- 
niu( as above related, Taj-iublJin, Lyal-duz, continued his retreat towards 
Hl^id. On reaching the neighbourhood of Labor, he fought a battle with 
Na^ir-ud-J )in, Kaba.jah, who was governor of that province on the part of 
Kuib-ud-I )in, l-bak, defeated him, took po.sscssion of Lfihor for himself and 
soon appropriated the whole of tlie Panjab. [See the account of Nasir-ud-l.)in, 
Kaba-jah, page 532.] 

iQ ^vvarazm Shah, according to the statement of Alfi, on taking pos.se.ssion 
of Qh^'tznin, put to death all the Ghurian nobles and chiefs [wliich is very 
im])rol)able], made over the city and territory to his son, Jalabud-Din [he 
nominated him to the rulership of those parts, but left an onicer there as his 
son’s deputy], and returned to Kh. warazm. 

^ 111 some copies Kara.sah [ ], Init the best have AJk'^f^as above. It is 

one of the Passes on the route from Ghaznin towards Lrdior, the name of which 
has been changed with the change in the inhabitants of those parts. 

® 'Phere are three or four places so called, signifying the ** Perforated Stone,*’ 
The route here seems to refer to a more southerly route than that by the I’ass 
^ve mentioned. It is a totally different route to that mentioned at page 

^ I"our good copies, two of which arc old ones, write this name here, «aml in 
ne other places, with two Is — Lyal-litmish, and some olhei writers do llic 
ne. 

® The engagement between Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-dnz, and this “august 
Sultan” — the slave of the slave, Kiitb-ud-DIn, I-bak, his own son-indaw — 
took place, by some accounts,* on Saturday, the 20th of Shawwrd, 61 1 n., and, 
according to others, on Monday, the 3rd of Shaww;il, 612 H., at Tara’in, 
now Tala wan, near Panlpat, in the neighbourhood of wliich tlie fate of India 
Ws so often been decided. Taj-nd-Hin was j)nt to death soon after, in the 
citadel of Ihnln’rm, by his rival. Lyaldimish, on whom lie had himself con- 
ferred the insignia of royalty after 1-yal-timisIi’s usurpation of the s<wereignty 

K k 
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Taji-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was [defeated and] taken prisoner, 
and sent to the district of Buda’un ; and there he was 
martyred, and there his mausoleum is situated, and has 
become a place of pilgrimage, and is visited by suppliants. 

His reign extended over a period of nine years. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! God alone is immortal 
and eternal ! 


V. SULTAN-UL-KAKIM [THE BENEFICENT], ?:UTB.UD-DIN, 

I JIAK, AL-MUTZZi US-SULTAnL 

The beneficent and just Sultlin, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
who was a second Hatim, seized the throne of Ghaznin, 
and took it out of tlic hands of Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, who 
was his father-in-law. He occupied the throne for a period 
of forty days, and, during this space of time, he was w'holly 
engaged in revelry, and in bestowing largess ; and the 
affairs of the country through this constant festivity were 
neglected. The Turks of Qiaznin, and the Maliks of the 
Mu’izzi [dynasty], wrote letters secretly to Sultan Taj-ud- 
l)in, Akil-duz, and entreated him to return. Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din determined to march thither from Karman, and; as 
the distance was short, he reached Ghaznin unexpectedly. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, when he became aware of this, retired 
from Ghaznin towards Hindustan again, by the way of 
Sang-i-Surakh® ; and, as both of them, in the position of 
father-in-law and son-in-law, were in the relation of father 
and son, they did not cause any injury to be done to each 
other. Subsequently to that, the territory of Ghaznin came 
into the possession of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
and under the authority of the Khwarazmi Maliks, as has 
beep previously recorded. 

This Section, on the Shansabanis and their Slaves, is 


of and dethroncmeiU of Kutb-iid-Dfn’s son [according to our author, 

but his adoiUed son, acconling to others], and ]nUting him to death. 

® A very stable government, certainly— forty (lays ! Our author has made 
KnJb-ud-Din, l-bak, one of the Sultans of Gliazui'n, as though he vf'anted to 
make up the number as much as possible, aud he is introduced here without 
any cause whatever. Taj-ud-l)in, l-yal-duz, took Labor, and ousted its 
governor, and held it a much longer time, and he, under the same system, 
should have been entered among the Sultans of IIiiului>tan. 
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concluded ; and, after this, I come to the Section on the 
Sultans of Hindustan, the first of whom to be mentioned 
is Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and his illustrious actions’, 
which, please God, will be recorded as fully as the limits 
of this book will permit. 

^ The more modern copies of the text differ here somewhat. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MUTZZlAH SULTANS OF HIND. 

I 

Thus saith the feeble servant of the Almighty, | Abu 
’Umr-i-’Usman, Minhaj-i-Saraj, JurJani — the AlmightJ God 
preserve him from indiscretion !— that this Taba?|T is de- 
voted to the mention of those Sultans, who were th| Slaves 
of the Court, and servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Miizz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam on whom be peace| — and 

* English writers on Indian History, with scarcely an exception, begin, 
from this point, their — I say their, because no native historian does w for 
obvious reasons — “ Afghan or Pai an Dynasty of DMif with the first 
Turkish slave king, Kutb-iid-DIn, of the Powerless Finger,- — although one or 
two of them commence with his Tajik master, Sultan Mii’izz-ud-nn, 
Muhammad, son of Sam, Ghuri.— as its founder. 

This monstrous error, which has been handed down from one writer to 
another for more than a century, no doubt, originated with Dow, \dio, in 
1768, published a version of FiRiyiTAli’s History, the commonest lersian 
historical work that is to be met with in India, and the one which is geierally 
known to most c<lucated Musalmans. The work, in itself, which is } com- 
pilation from other works, and largely copies the histories composeci in the 
reign of Akbar, is not very often incorrect ; but, consccpiently, Fijshtah 
is not a very great authority, and, as regards non-Indian history, no aubority 
at all. 

Dow professes, in his Preface [which teems with monstrous errorj, but 
which I must pass over here, as I have referred to it in another place! 
Journal of tiif, Bkngal Asiatic Society for the present year, i^SL 
to have entered into more detail ”-~io have ** clipped tkeioings of Firiska-’s 
turtjid expressions, and rendered his metaphors into common language f a’d 
furlher states fp. ixj that he has “given as few as possible of the faults -!] 
of the author ; but has been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to si^' 
stitute any of his mn in their ])lace ” [!!]. \ 

Notwithstanding all this, the work was so translated, that Gibbon suspect! 
“that, through some odd fatality, the style of Firishtah had been improvd 
by that of Ossian and, as it caused the late .Sir II. Elliot, in his BiograthicaI 
Index [p. 317], to s.ay “his [Dow’s] own rem.arks are so intenvoven as y 
convoy an entirely different meaning from that 'adiieh Firishtah intended," ai 
“some of the commonest sentences are misunderstood, and the floriil dicti! 
w.as occasionally used to gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of tf 
original.” ) 

This is, by no means, an exaggerated picture of the translation, but, on tk 

s 

I 
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who, in the empire of Hindustan, sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty ; to whom the throne of the kingdom of that 


contrary, a very sober one, as I shall show in as brief a manner as possil)le, 
with regard to those passages only whicli have led some conscientious writers 
to turn Turkish slaves, ^alj Turks, the descendants of Jals, low caste 
Hindus, and Sayyids, into Afghans or I^atans. 

Passing over the numerous errors in the Preface of Dow’s translation to 
save space, I begin with his Introduction, which is taken from Firishtah’s, but 
a vast deal of the original is left out, for olndous reasons, and wliat has been 
retained is full of ridiculous mistakes. In the account of a Hindu king styled 
Kid Raj [page 8], he has : “ The mountaineers of Cabul and Candahar, Ufko 
are ca/Icd A/gans [sic] or J\Uahs^ advanced against Keda-raja.^’ I'lie words in 
italics are not in Firislitah. 

At page 50, vol. i, Dow lias : “In the following year, Mamood [Mahmud 
of Ghaznin is meant, hut the translator ignores the letter p- — h — in his 
name] led his army towards (ihor. One native ]>rince of that country, 
Maliommcd of the Soor tribe tf Afi;a/is [sic], a principalUy in the mountains 
famous for t^ivbig birth to the Ghorian dynOs^tyf pRUiOS, loo, follows 

Dow closely, and often verlialim, in his version of Firishtali. This identical 
passage in his translation (vol. i. i>age 49) runs thus : — “ In tlie following 
year Mahmootl led an army into (ihoor. The native i)rince of that country, 
Mahomed ry' Mi’ AfyJuin tribe of Soar {the same race which gm>e birth to the, 
dynasty that evoitual/y succeeded in subverting the family of Subook'tugeen)f &c. 

There is not a word in Firishtah about “the Afghan tribe of Soor 
the Vhole of the passages in italics, in both translations, arc not in FirighJali* 
From this particular passage it is, I suspect, that the monstrous error of 
making Patans or Afghans of a// the rulers (d Dibit, Turk, Khalj, jat, or 
Sayyid, has arisen. Compilers of Indian History, no doubt, felt assured (hat 
this statement, from its ]>ciug repeated by botli translators, imisi lie in 
Firishtah, and, being in Firightah, that it must l)e true ; but it is not in 
Firishtah, neither is such a statement correct^ nor is such to I)c found in any 
Muhammadan history. 

A few lines under the passage in question, thus incorrectly translated, added 
to, and altered from the original, Firisjhtah refers to the Kitab-i-YamfnI, and 
quotes our authors 7 uork as his authority witli reference to the conversi(»n of the 
Ghurfans to Islam, and says: “but the author of the Tabakat-i-Na^irf, and 
Fakhr-ud-Din, Mulmrak Shah, Mano-ar-Rudl — i. e. of the town of Marw-ar- 
Rud— wlio composed a liistory,” &c. [wliidi Firishtah never saw, but learnt 
of it from our author. See page 300]. Dow leaves this passage out entirely : 
but Briggs, who appears to have been equally smitten with “ Afgan or Patan** 
monomania, translates [page 50], the last part of the sentence, “Fakhr-ood 
Deen Mubarick Lody who wrote a history,” &c. He read — 

Marw-ar-Rudi—as Lody [Ludi], and so made a “ Palau ” of liim too ! ! 

At page 132, Dow has: “The generality of the kings of Ghor, according 
to the most authentic historians, could be traced up, by the names, for three- 
and-twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali to MamOOD, the 
son of SubuctagiP'' &c. 

There is not one word of this in Firighlah, He gives the names of their 
ancestors as our author [from whose work he copied tliem] and a few others 
give them, name by name, down to Zuhak the Tazi ; but not understanding, 
apparently, what followed in the original, Dow concocted — drew on his own 
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monarch passed—in the same manner as his own august 

fertile imagination — the ** nine generations XidWiA TO Mamood” of 
to whom the Giuris were no more related than they were to Dow himself, 

I have not a copy of Briggs’s version by me now, that I might compare it 
with Dow’s, but I should not be surprised if, in this instance also, he had 
drawn his inspiration from Dow* It was from this identical passage, probably, 
that the author of a Student^ s Manual of Indian History'*'^ was led to 
imagine that Mahmud of Ghazntn was *Uhe great ancestor of Shahab^ood- 
Deeny 

Sam was the name of Rustam’s family, the Tazilc Ghurfs might have 
been, with equal plausibility, made descendants of Rustam, son of Zal, the 
Sigizt, and moreover Sigistan or Sijistan is close to Ghur* and several of the 
Ghurf chiefs were called SAm. 

I now pass from the ‘‘Ghiizni Patans”and the Turkish slave *‘Patans” 
to the TugilaV dynasty or '^Tuglick Patans.” 

Dow has, at page 295, vol. I : “We have no true account of the pedigree 
of Tuglick. It is generally believed that his father, whose name was Tuglick, 
had been, in his youth, brought up as an imperial slave, by Balin, His 
mother was one of the tribe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the Kings of 
the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in history^ &c. 

Not one of the words in italics is in Firightah : the whole sentence is his 
own concoction. Compare Briggs also. 

Under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom Dow styles “Shere”[vol. i. 
page 159], being more correct in his translation, he consequently contradicts 
some of his former assertions. He then describes Roh from Firightah [“ The 
Stiidenf s Manual of Indian ” however assures us that it is only “a 

tenoHy in the province of Peshawur ”!!!], but makes several mistakes in 
doing so ; but Firishtah himself blundered greatly when he said that the 
son of the Ghurf chief who took up his abode among the Afghans was called 
Mubammad-i-Surf, and that his posterity are known as the Sur Afghans. 
The Afghan tradition is very different. According to it, the chief’s Son was 
named Shah H[usain, he was said to Tiave been descended from the younger 
branch of the Ghurian race, while Muhammad-i-Suri, said to be the great-great 
grandfather of the two Sultans, Qhiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Dxn, was 
descended from the elder branch with whom the sovereignty lay. This Shah 
l^usain, by oneoi his Afghan wives, had three sons, Ghalzi^ Ibrahim, sumamed 
Lodi and Ludf — but properly, Loe*daey~and Sarwani, ’ I-»udi had two 
sons, one of whom was named Slant, who had two* sons, Prankt and Isma’il. 
Prank! is the ancestor in the eighth degree of the first Afghan or Patan 
that attained the sovereignty of Dihli, namely, SultEn Bah-liil, of the Shahu 
Kh^l tribe of Ludt, and founder of the laidfah dynasty. He is the thirtieth 
ruler of Dihli counting from ]^utb-ud-Din, the Turkish slave of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muhammad-i-Sam, Ghurt ; but, according to Mr. E. Thomas : 

Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehliy ^ he, under the name of “Buhlol 
Lodi,” is the thirty-second Patan ruler. 

The other sons, of whom Shah Husain is said to have been the father, 
formed separate tribes, one of which, the Ghalzfs, I shall have to make a few 
remarks about, shortly. 

Isma’fl, brother of Prankt, and son of Slant, son of Ludiy had two sons, one 
of whom was named Sur, who is the founder, — not Mubammad, son of Suriy 
the (ihui^tAi^“~of the Afghan tribe, not of Suriy which here is a proper name, 
but of SOk. Svir, great grandson of Ludf, had four sons, from one of whom, 
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words had pronounced, and which have been previously 

in the ninth degree, sprung Farid, afterwards Sher Shah, and therefore, 
according to the Afghan mode of describing their peoples’ descent, he would 
be styled, Sher Khan, of the §hera Khel, of the Sur sulxlivision of the 
Ludi tribe i^f the Balan! Afghans or Patans. The name of Suri occurring 
among the Ghuri Taziks, and Sur among the Afghans, immediately struck 
Firishtah probably, and he, at once, jumped at the conclusion that they were 
one and the same, and that the Ghuris were Afghans, and Afglians Ghuris. 
But, although Firi§.litah made this mistake — for he is the ^rst who made it— * 
he fiever turns Turkish slaves, KhalJ Turks, Sayyids, and others into Patans, 
for, according to Firishtah’s statements also, Bah-liil, Ludi, is t/ie first PatAn 
sovereign of Dihli^ as stated l)y other authors who preceded him. 

Under the reign of Salim [Islam] Shah. Sur, Dow has [at pvage 191, 
vol. ii.], when mentioning his death, '*In this same year, Mahmood, the 
Fatan King of Guzerat, and the Ni^am of the Decan, who was of the same 
nation^ diedF 

Here we have the descendant of a converted Rajput of the Tak sept, on 
the one hand, and the descendant of a Brahman of Bija-nagar [Bi-jaya- 
nagar], on the other, turned into Afghans ; but I need scarcely add that 
the words in italics ARE not contained in Firishtah. Compare Briggs also 
here. 

One example more and I have done with the.se monstrous blunders ; but there 
are. scores unnoticed still. At page 197, vol. ii. Dow, under the reign of 
IWahtm, Sur, has: ‘‘In the meantime, of the Afghan family of 

Gbor^ governour of Bengal, rebelled against Mahonuned.” The words in 
italics ARE NOT contained in Firishtah’s text ; and what that author does 
statfe. is perfectly correct. What Briggs has I am not aware. 

The last of the eight Afghan or Patan sovereigns of Dihlf, as Bah-liil was 
the firsty was Ahmad Khan, who, on ascending the throne, adopted the 
title of Sultan Sikandar. 

The renowned Afghan chief, the warrior and poet, Khush'lril Kh an of 
the Khatak tribe, who was well versed in the history of liis people, inenti<.>iis 
the only two Patan dynasties — Ludlah and Sur, in one of his poems [See my 
“ Poetry of the Afghans,” page 197] in these words : — 

“ The whole of the deeds of the Patans are better than those of the Mughals ; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bah-lOl, and Sher Shah too, resoundeth in my ears — 

Afghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well. 

F or six or seven generations did they govern so wisely, 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.” 

He docs not claim thcTazik Ghuris. Turks, Paranebahs, and Sayyids however. 

I must mention before finishing this, I fear, tiresome note, lliat Elphin- 
STONE does not perpetrate the monstrous blunder I have been dilating on. 
He very properly calls the Turkish slaves, the “ Slave Dynasty and the 
others under their proper designations. I do not say slaves in a contemptuous 
sense, far from it, for they were most able rulers, and many of them were of 
as good descent as their master ; but they were not Patans nor did they 
belong to a Patan dyna.sty. It was however left for the President of the 
Archaeological Section, at the late Oriental Congress [on the authority 
of Major-Gen. A. Cunningham probably] to crown this edifice of errors 
with “GhoriPathans,” “Khilji Pathans,” “Tughlak Pathans,”4:z;^^/ “Afghans” 
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recorded * — who became the heirs of his dominion, and the 
august brows of whom became encircled with the imperial 
diadem of that sovereign ; and through whose sway the 
signs of the lights of the Muhammadan faith remained on 
the records of the different parts and tracts of the ferritories 
of Hindustan : and may such evermore continue ! The 
Almighty’s mercy be on those passed away, and may He 
prolong the empire of the remainder ! 

I. SULTAN ¥:UTJ 3 -UD.DiN, I-BAK, AL-MUTZZi US-SULTANIS. 

The beneficent Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the second 
Hiitim, was a high-spirited and open-handed monarch. 
The Almighty God had endowed him with intrepidity and 
beneficence, the like of which, in his day, no sovereign of 
the world, either in the east or west, possessed ; and, when 
the Most High God desireth to make manifest a servant of 
His in magnificence and glory in the hearts of mankind. 
He endows him with these attributes of intrepidity a^d 
beneficence, and makes him especially distinguished, bo^h 
by friend and foe, for bounteousness of generosity and the 
display of martial prowess, like as this beneficent and vic- 
torious monarch was, so that, by the liberality and the 
enterprise of him, the region of Hindustan became full of 
friends and empty of enemies. His gifts were bestowed 
by hundreds of thousands ^ and his slaughters likewise 
were by hundreds of thousands, like as that master of elo- 
quence, the Imam, Baha-ud-Din, Ushi observes in praise 
of this beneficent sovereign : — 

** Truly, the bestowal of laks thou in the world didst bring : 

Thy hand brought the mine’s affairs to a desperate state. 

The blood-filled mine’s heart, through envy of thy hand, 

Therefore produced the ruby as a pretext [within it] 

[Afghans are not ‘‘Pathans’* here!], Bengali Pathans,” and ‘‘Juanpuri 
Pathans.” After this we may shortly expect Hindu Pathans and Parsi Pathans, 
or even English, Irish, and Scotch Pathans. 

^ Sec page 497. 

3 'Phat is the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn. 

^ Hence he is also called ^‘Lak Bakhsh” — the giver of laks. See page 
555, where Rae Lakhmaniah, his contemporaiy, is also said to have been a 
Lak Balshsh.. 

^ He passed the greater part of his life in Hindustan, and was one of the 
most distinguished men of ?;utb-ud-Din’s assembly, 

^ The liberality of ]l 5 ?utb-ud-Din became a proverb in Hmdustan, and still 
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At the outset of his career, when they brought him from 
Turkistan, Kutb-ud-Din reached the city of Ntshapur. 
The ^azi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazi], Fakhr-ud-Din, 'Abd-ul- 
’Az!z-i*Kufi, who was a descendant of the Imam-i-A’zam, 
Abu Hanifah of Kufa^ the governor of the province of 
Nishapur and its dependencies, purchased him ; and, in 
attendance on, and along with his sons, he read the Word 
of God, and acquired instruction in horsemanship, and 
shooting with the bow and arrow, so that, in a short time, 
he became commended and favourably spoken of for his 
manly bearing. When he attained unto the period of 
adolescence certain merchants brought him to the Court 
of Ghazntn : and the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, son of Sam, purchased him from those traders. 
He was endowed with all laudable qualities and admirable 
impressions, but he possessed no outward comeliness ; and 
the little finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture®, and on that 
apeount he used to be styled I-bak-i-Shil [The powerless- 
fingered] *. 

Continues to be so. ‘‘The people of Hind, when they praise any one for 
liberality and generosity, say he is the ‘ Kiitb-iul-Din-i-kal,’ that is, the 
!i[utb-ud-l)in of the age, kal signifying the age, the time, Blood is a play 
q>n the ruby’s colour. 

See page 384, and note 

® Some say the Kazi sold Kutb-ud-Din to a merchant, but otliers, that, 
after the Ij;a?:i’s death, a merchant purchased ^fiitb-ud-Din from his sons, 
and took him, as something choice, to Giaznin, hearing of Mu’izz-tid-Din’s 
\then styled Shihab-ud-Din] predilection for the purchase of slaves, and that 
he purchased [Kutb-ud-Din of the merchant at a very high price. Another 
work states, that the merchant presented him to Mu’izz-ud-Din as an offering, 
but received a large sum of money in return. 

Firightah quotes from our author here correctly, but his translators manage 
to distort his statements, and ]g[utb-ud-Din is made out a proficient in Arabic 
and Persian, indeed, a ripe scholar. “ He made a wonderful progress in the 
Persian and Arabic languages, and all the poliie arts and sciences ” says Dow ; 
and Briggs repeats it ; but Firishtah’s statement was respecting his talent for 
government, and his accomplishments in the art of war. El[)hinstone and 
others, led astray by the translators, copy their incorrect statements. 

^ The printed text here has the words jl which are not correct, 
and spoil the sense. 

^ I-bak — alone is clearly not the real name of ]Cu{])-ud-dm, for, 
if it were, then the word shal — — added to it would make it I-bak of 
the withered or paralyzed hand or liml) ; and, even if the word shil were 
used for shal^ it would make no material difference. Now we know that 
]5utb-ud-din was a very active and energetic man, and not at all paralyzed 
in his limbs ; but, in every work in which he is mentioned, it is distinctly 
stated that he was called i-bak because dne of his little fingers was broken or 



At that period, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n, now and then was 
wont to give himself up to pleasure and jollity. One night 
he had given directions for an entertainment and con- 
viviality, and, during the entertainment, he commanded a 
gift to be bestowed upon each of the slaves present, con- 
sisting of sums of ready money, and gold and silver, both 
wrought and unwrought As to the portion of these gifts 
which came to Kutb-ub-Din’s share, he came forth [with] 
from the jovial party, and bestowed the whole of the wealth 
upon the Turks*, and janitors, and other attendants, so 
that nothing whatever, little or much, remained to him. 

Next day, this story was conveyed to the royal hearing, 
and the Sultan distinguished Kutb-ud-Din by his favour 
and intimacy, and assigned to him an honourable post 
among the important offices before the throne and the 
royal audience hall *, and he became the leader of a body 
of men, and a great official. Every day his affairs attained 
a high degree of importance, and, under the shadow of the 
patronage of the Sultan, used to go on increasing, until he 
became Amfr-i-AjAur [Lord of the Stables]. In that 
office, when the Sultans of Ghur, Ghaznfn, and Bamian, 
advanced towards Khurasan to repel and contend against 
Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmf. Kutb-ud-Din was at the 
head of the escort of the foragers of the stable [depart- 
ment], and used, every day, to move out in quest of forage 

injured, and one author distinctly states that on this account the nick-name 
of i-bak-i-SJiil was given to him. Some even state that Sultin Mu^izz-ud- 
Din gave him the name of ^utb-ud-din, while another author states that it 
was the Sultan who gave him the by-name of I-bak-i-ShiJ. It may also be 
remarked that there are a great many others mentioned in this work who 
are also styled i-bak. Fanakatf, and the author of the Jami*-ut-Tawarfk]i, 
both style him I-bak-i-Lang — and lan^ means maimed, injured, defective, 
&c., as well as lame, 

i-bak, in the Turkish language, means finger only, and according to 
the vowel points, may be ’Arabic or Persian ; but the ’Arabic ^aly which 
means having the hand {or part) withered^ is not meant here, but Persian 
signifying, ^‘soft, limp, weak, powerless, impoUnt, paralyzed,” thus I-bak -i- 
Sh il — the w:\ik fingered. See Thomas : Pathan Kings of DEHLf, page 32. 

^ Turkish guards, the slaves of the household. 

® The text is defective here in nearly every copy, but comparison makes 
the passage correct. The idiom also varies considerably for several lines, as 
in numerous other places, already referred to. 

^ Others say ^CuJb-ud-Din, with the patrol under his command, had pushed 
up the river bank of the Murgh-ab, towards Marw, when he unexpectedly fell 
in with the army of Sultan ghah. All his endeavours to effect his retreat, 



Unexpectedly [upon one occasion], the horsemen of Sultan 
Shah came upon them and attacked them*. Kutb-ud- 
Din displayed great energy ; but, as the horsemen [with 
him] were few in numbers, he was taken prisoner ; and, by 
Sultan Shah’s commands, was put under restraint. 

When a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of Ghur and Ghazntn. and the former was put to 
the rout, the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s men brought Kutb- 
ud-Din, placed on a camel, in gyves of iron, as they found 
him, into the victorious Sultan’s presence. The Sultan 
commended and encouraged him ® ; and, after he returned 
to the seat of government, Ghaznin. the fief of Kuliram 
was committed to Kutb-ud-Din’s charge From thence 
he advanced towards Mirath, and took possession of that 
place in the year 587 H®. From Mirath likewise he issued 
forth in the year 588 H. and captured Dihli ; and, in the 

afid all the intrepidity he displayed, were futile, as his party was small ITe 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to Sultan Shah’s presence, and, l>y that 
prince’s orders, was put in durance. Firightah, copying from our author, and 
/from others who also agree, states, that, when Mu’izz-ud-Din’s men found 
^utb-ud-Dfn, in his place of confinement in Sultan Shah’s camp, they placed 
lim on a camel, with his feet still in fetters [as they had no means then of 
xinfastening them], just as he was, and conducted him to the presence of his 
blaster, the Sultan. Dow and Briggs however improve upon it, and assert 
that Eibuk was discovered sitting on a camel on the Jieldy^ and carried to his 
old master y'* &c. Such is not contained in Firishtah. Both translators 
fall into the same error of calling Sultan §hah — this is his name, not his 
title : [.see page 245] — king oi Charizm and Khwaruzm,” and into this error 
Elphinstone likewise falls. Seepage 248, and note ^ page 456. 

* As a specimen of difference of idiom in the different copies of the text col- 
lated I may mention that one set— the oldest— has j ^ 

whilst the more modem set has ai ^ 

This important expedition, in which three sovereigns were engaged, is what 
Elphinstone [page 3 I 9 » third edition] refers to as “ some border, warfare with 
the Kharizmians,” in which ‘‘he was taken prisoner.” 

® He was treated with great honour and much favour, and gifts were 
confen*ed upon him. 

7 As the Sultan’s deputy or lieutenant : but this, by his own account, 
could not have been immediately on returning from that campaign, for as 
yet the battle of Tara’In was not gained. See page 469. Both Dow and 
Briggs state that, at this time, the title of Kutb-ud-Dfn— which the former 
correctly translates “the pole-star of religion,” and the latter incorrectly, 
“pole-star of the faithy^/,” was conferred upon him ; but Firightah does not 
say SO9 nor any other writer that I am aware of. He had been so named 
long before this period, 

® This is the year in which BIutb-ud-Din, as Lord of the Stables only, was 
taken prisoner in Khurasan, and is impossible. Our author constantly contra- 
dicts his own dates. See pages 379 and 469. 
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year 590 ri., ^utb-ud-Din proceeded, at the auguat atirrup 
of the victorious Sultan, along with the Sipah-Salar, ^l2z- 
ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. both of them being the 
leaders of the van of the army, and fell upon the Rae of 
Banaras, Tai-Chand. on the confines of Chand-wal® and 
overthrew him. 

Subsequently, in the year 591 Thankir was taken ; 
and, in 593 H., Kutb-ud-Din marched towards Nahrwalah, 
and attacked Rae Bhim Diw *, and took vengeance upon 
that tribe [of people] for the Sultan-i-Ghazi[’s previous 
defeat]. He likewise subdued other territories of Hindu- 
stan *, as far [south .^] east as the frontier of the territory of 

^ See following note last para., page 518. 

' The best St Petcrslmrgh MS\ has Thfnur Dhv here; 

but the majority, including the two other oldest copies of the text, are as 
above. 

2 Our author omits mentioning many important events which are not touched 
upon in Mu^izz-ud-Din’s reign, although, at page 507, he says he intends 
giving a detailed account of the ^Cutbi victories under Kutb-ud-Dni’s reign. 
As this is one of the most iniportant periods of Indian history, I am obliged, 
in order to give some connexion to the events of the Muhammadan conquest, ' 
to burden this translation with an abstract of them, more particularly as they ‘ 
arc not given, in any detail, except in two histories, and, even in them, thd 
chronological order of events has not been strictly observed. The Taj-ulJ 
Ma^agir states that, after taking Ajmir, subsequent to the overthrow and death 
of Rae Pithora and the installation of his son as tributary ruler of that state, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud*Din proceeded towards Dihli, which was then held by a 
kinsman of Khandx [Gobind of our author] Rae, tbe brother of Rae Pithora * 
but, on his tendering submission, and payment of a large sum as tribute, he 
was left unmolested, under the same terms as Ajmir had been left in possession 
of Rae Pithora^s son, but some say his brother. Kuhyam and Samanah were 
left in Kutb-ud-Din’s charge, and he was left at the former place as the Sul- 
tan’s deputy or lieutenant, and Mu’izz-ud-Din himself returned to Ghaznm. 
Elphinstone says, page 314, on the authority of Firi^tah’s translators, I 
suppose, that, when ‘‘Shahab u din” returned to Ghaznin. he left kis former 
slavCy Kutb u din Eibak,” as his representative in India; and yet his former 
slave ” did not get his manumission until upw^ards of twdve years aftenvards^ as 
all native authors, including Firishtah himself, state ; and such is history ! 

Another account is, that, after being installed at Kuhyam, ]g[utb-ud*Din 
marched from thence against Mirath, and gained possession of it, after which 
he moved against Dihli and invested it. The kinsman of Khandl Rae appealed 
to his Rajput countrymen for aid, and an army of Rajputs, in concert with the 
garrison, endeavoured to raise the investment by attacking Malik IKutb-ud-Din 
and his forces in the plain before the city. The Hindus, however, were over- 
thrown, and the defenders, being reduced to straits, called for quarter, and 
surrendered the place. 

In Ramadan, 588 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir [Firislitah, who often 
quotes it, says Ramadan, 589 ii.], news reached ^uJb-ud-Din that an army of 
Jats [Firiglttahsays “under a leader named Jatwan, a dependent of the Rae of 
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Ujjain*; and Malik Izz-ud-Dtn *, Muhammad, son of BaJdlt- 

* Ujjain is as plainly written as it is possible to write, and the ^ has the 
tashdfd mark over it in the two oldest and best copies of the text Other 
copies have but it is evidently owing, in the first place, to a copyist or 
copyists dropping the ^ that the error arose — thus and ^ for Ujjain 

is the more prol>able, and certainly the correct^ if the map of India be 
consulted, and the account of his campaigns, in the abstract I have given, read. 
It is confirmed also by some other authors ; but the generality of histories, 
which are comparatively modern, with the exception of Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, 
which lias Ujjain, have Chin. The only reason that will account for such an 
idea having arisen respecting CJh,tn must have been the raid of Muhammad, 
son of Bakht-yar, the Khalj. into Tibl'at, mentioned at page 564, wdiich ended 
so disastrously. 

^ Ikhtiyar-ud‘Din, Muhammad, is his correct name, as our author himself 
states in his account of him. See page 548, 


Nahrwalah had appeared before Hansl. The governor of that tract, Nus- 
rat-ud-Din, Salarf, had lieen obliged to shut himself up within the walls, and 
to send to Kutb-ud-Dm for aid. lie flew to his assistance, marching the same 
night the news reached him twelve leagues. The enemy, hearing of his 
approach, decamped ; but, being closely pursued, faced about, and were over- 
thrown. Theii* leader was slain [Firishtah says he retired to Nahrwalah of 
Cujarat], and Kutb-ud-Din, having again placed Hansi in an efficient state, 
/returned to Kuhfam, and soon after made Dihli his head-quarters and the seat 
W government ; but some authors state that he did not make it the capital until 
me following year, after talcing Kol. 

? ^utb-ud-Dfn had soon to take the field again to support the son of Rae 
Pithora, who had been installed tributary ruler of Ajrnlr. The §adr-i-’Ala, 
lK;iwam«ul-Mulk, Rukn-ud-DIn, Hamzah, who held the fief of Rantabhur, sent 
information that Bhiraj [^'^4’], also written Bhuraj who is called 

Hiraj in some imperfect copies of the Taj-ul-Ma^asir, Hemraj by 

Firi§litah, and Harr.ir by some others, brother of the late Rae Pithora, had 
broken out into rebellion ; that the son of Kae Pithora, who is sometimes called 
[the?] Golakf but generally styled merely “the son,” was in great danger; and 
that the rebel was advancing against Rantabhur itself. l^iitb-ud-Din marched 
from Dihli against him ; but Bhiraj [or Hamir], on hearing of his coming, 
made off and took to the hills. Rae Pilhora’s son [see Tod, who says his only 
son, Rainsi, did not survive him ! He further states that Dow, mistaking the 
appellation of Pirt'hwiraja’s natural brother for a proper name, calls him 
Golah. The en*or is Flrisfitah's, however, not Dow\s, in this instance], ruler 
of Ajmir, was, upon this occasion, invested with an honoraiy robe ; in return 
he presented valuable offerings, among which were ///m’ golden melons [kettle- 
drums, in the shape of melons], and, in all probability, the very same as 
mentioned at page 404. 

About this time, also, while Kutb-ud-Din was still absent from Dihli, its 
former Rae raised an army to make an effort against the Musalmans. He was 
pursued and defeated by ^utb-iid-Din, taken prisoner, and his head struck off 
and sent to Dihli. 

According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, ]IKutb-ud-Dfn, at this time, sent an account 
of his proceedings to his master, and was summoned to Ghaznin. As it was 
then the hot season, he waited until the beginning of the rains to set out for the 
capital. Having reached Qhaznin, and having l>een received with great honour 
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ySr, the Khalj, in his [Malik Kutb-ud-Din’s] time, and 

and favour by the Suljan, he fell dangerously sick ; but subsequently recovered, 
and ^*was permitted to return to Hindustan again, attd the gavernmetit was 
again conferred upon him, ” 

Our author, under the reign of I-yal-timish [see next Section], also refers to 
this journey, but he says it took place after the expedition against Nahrwalah. 

It must have occupied some months; but, in the meantime, #vho acted as the 
Suljan’s lieutenant at Dihli? It would almost seem as though ^Cutb-ud-Dfn 
had been suspected of being too powerful, and that this summons to Gfeaznin 
was to test his ol>edience and loyalty. One thing, however, is certain, from 
the account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril [page 544], and the mention of 
Malik 9usam-ud-Din, Agiul-Bak, and others [page 549], that there were 
powerful chiefs left by the Sultjan in Hindustan who held fiefs independent of 
;^utb-ud-Din* It was on this occasion, on his return to Dihli by way of Gar- 
daiz and Kai'man [which Dow, translating Firightah, who is perfectly correct, 
renders ‘‘ Persian Kirman,” and adds, in a note, that it is “ the ancient Car- 
mania” !], that ^futb-ud-Din espoused the daughter of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz. 
This journey Firisbtah, who constantly quotes the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, mentions 
as taking place in 592 H. 

After remaining a short time at Dihli, ^futb-ud-Din marched from it in 
590 H., crossed the jrai, and took the strong fortress of Kol after an obstinate 
resistance, and acquired great booty. It was after this^ accbrding to some 
histories, including the Tabal^at-i-Akbari, — a work compiled from the best 
authorities, — that ]^uJb-ud-Dir> made Dihli the seat of his government ; but 
the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir seems to imply, but not exactly expressing it, that Dihli was 
made the seat of government in 588 H., although, by its own account, th^ 
Hindu ruler ‘‘was allowed [in that year] to hold it upon the same terms afe 
Ajmir was held,” already mentioned. 

^Cutb-ud-Din now [590 H., but same say in 589 h., the same year in which 
Dihli was made the seat of government] received intimation of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din’s having marched from Ghaznin on an expedition against Jai 
Chand [Jai Chandra], Rajah of Kinnauj and Banaras, his former ally, against 
Rae Pithora, according to the Hindu Chroniclers, who, it is said, meditated 
an attack upon l^^utb-ud-Dfn, On hearing of the Sultan’s having crossed the 
Sutlaj, ]g[utb-ud-Din proceeded some stages in advance to receive him and do 
him honour, bearing along with him rich offerings. [Firightah, who gives an 
account of this matter, uses the word peshwa’I — — which signifies 

meeting and conducting a superior or a guest ; but his translators, Dow and 
Briggs, mistaking, say respectively that ^fu{b-ud-DIn “proceeded as far as * 
Peshawir^^ and **pishawur** to meet him ! ! Where Dihli ? where PeghajA^ar? 
where l^innauj ? Fancy his marching from Dihli with 50,000 horse at his 
heels, and crossing the five great rivers of the Panjab, merely to meet his master 
marching to ^Cinnauj ! !] 

^Cutb-ud-Din’s following, upon this occasion, amounted to 50,000 horse [the 
Muhammadan forces of Hindustan] ; and, having joined the Sultan’s army, he, 
in concert with ^Izz-ud-Din, ^usain, son of Hiar-mil [the same who after- 
wards turned traitor, and played such a false part towards Sultan Mul&ammad, 
Ktwarazm Shah, mentioned in note ^ page 257], led the vanguard [the prin- 
cipal division unencumbered with heavy baggage, not “a small detachment of 
1000 horse”] of the Sultan’s army. The Musalmans came in contact with Jai 
Chand’s forces in the environs of Chand -war and I^awah [another author says 
Chanda-war. It is probably Chand-wM of Itawah, a place a few miles S.E. 
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during his government, subdued the cities of Bihar and 


of the latter town. See page 470], and compelled them to give way. Jai 
Cha nd. in person, then led on his forces to renew the action, in the heat of 
•which an arrow struck him in pne of his eyes, and he fell dead from his ele- 
phant. See also note *, page 470, and compare the absurd statement of the 
Kamil-ut-Tawarikh in Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 250-251. 

It is truly am^ng to compare Firiglitah’s account of this affair with the 
versions of his translators. He, quoting the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, says — I give his 
own words — “At last Jai Chand, in person, appeared in the field against 
JCuIb-ud-Din, and, during the very heat of the fight, a life-taking arrma 
j.)] entered the pupil of the Rajah’s eye, and he fell from his ele- 
phant into the dust of contempt.” Dow renders this : But Cuttuh^ nvho 
excelled in archery^ sunk an arnno in the ball of his eye and Rrigos has : 

Kootb ood Deen^ who excelled in archery^ came in contact with Raja Jye 
Chund, and with his own hand shot the arreno which^ piercing his eye^ cost the 
Rajah his life ” / / 1 

The Musalmaii troops, having overthrown Jai Chand’s army, and taken 
possession of the fortress of Asi, where his treasures were kept, pushed on lo 
Banaras, *‘one of the most central and considerable cities of Hind;” and 
scores of idol temples were destroyed, and a vast amount of booty acquired, 
including a large numlier of elephants, among which was a white oik?. 
[Firisbtah says this white elephant, a most rare animal, was presented by the 
Sultan to Kutb-ud-Din, who used to ride it up to the time of his death, and 
^lat it died of grief the day after. This, however, is mere supposition, for it 
'sjippears that this same white elephant was taken to Gh aznin. and from 
thence to Qdiur, to Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din, Mu’izz-ud-Din’s elder brother and 
sovereign ; and it was afterwards presented by Mahmud, the former’s son, to 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Sh ah, when he became subject to that 
monarch. See note para. 9, page 402]. Elphinstone says this victory over 
Jai- Chand ^‘extended the Mussulman dominion unto Behar !” but this is not 
correct. Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, it was who, shortly after these events, 
took the city of that name by suq:>rise. 

After these successes Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din returned to Ghaznin, and Malik 
Husam-ud-Din, Aghid-Bak [the same who took Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar, the Khalj. into his service, see page 549], was installed at Kol. 
[Firishtah, in his work, gives his account of the expedition against Bhiraj 
— para. 4 of this note— in this place. ] 

]^utb-ud-Din soon had to take the field again against Bhiraj [or Ilamir], 
who had issued from the hills of Alwur, whither he bad fled, first fought an 
engagement with his nephew of Ajmir, defeated him, compelled him to fly for 
shelter to Rantabhur, and took possession of Ajmir, and despatched a force 
under a leader named Jhat Rae towards Dihli; but IKutb-ud-Din, having 
speedily selected a force of 20,000 horse, marched to encounter him. Jhat 
Rae faced about, and was pursued by the Musalmans to Ajmir, Bhiraj [or 
Hamir] then drew out his forces to give battle, but he was defeated, and 
retired within the walls ; and then, finding resistance fruitless, ascended a 
funeral pyre and perished. After this a Muhammadan governor was left in 
charge of Ajmir, but what became of Rae Pithora’s son has not transpired. 

After this, on disposing of the affairs of Ajmir, IKutb-ud-Din is said to have 
led his forces, in 591 H., towards Nahrwalah pf Gujarat, and encountered the 
general of Bhim Diw [according to Tod, Komar-pal was his name], Rae of 
Nahrwalah, who is styled by the name of Jatwan, and who was encamped witl^ 
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Niidfah, and that country [Bihar], as will be hereafter 
recorded. 


his army under the walls of the place. On the appearance of IJCuJb-ud'Din he 
retired, but was pursued, and, being liard pressed, faced about, made a stand, 
was defeated and slain, Bhtin Dfw fled from his capital to the farthest quarter 
of his dominions ; and, ^^utb-ud-Din, having acquired enormous booty in that 
territory, returned by way of Hans! to Dihli. ^ 

In the year 592 H., the Jami’ Masjid [now known as the Kutbi Masjid] at Dihlf, 
which ]g[ujtb-ud-Din is satJ to have founded in 589 H., and on which the most 
skilful Musalman artizans had been employed [not Hindus solefy^ Mr. Grant 
Duff and General Cunningham notwithstanding], and no expense spared, is 
said to have been completed. [See note on the Minar, styled the Minar of 
!l^utb Sahib, under the reign of I-yal-timishO The date of its foundation, as 
given by Thomas, “Pathan Kings of DEHxf,*’ page 22, c, note ^ is 
erroneous, as Dehlf was not acquired, as I have shown [note page 469], 
until subsequent to that date, in 589 n. It is evident that ^ — seven — has 
been read instead of ^ — nine, the two words, witliout the points, on which 
all depends, being exactly alike ; and, in writing such as the inscription is in, 
may be easily mistaken. 

In this same year, 592 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, but 591 ri., 
according to our author, and 590 H., according to Alfi, j^utb-ud-Din was 
])reparing an expedition against Thankir or Thangir — also written Thankir or 
Thangtr— the modern Bluanah [a further notice of which will be found at pag^t 
545], when intimation reached him of Sultan Mu^izz-ud-Din^s moving from 
Ghaznin for the same purpose. He went as far as Hansi to meet his sovereign, 
and they marched in concert thither ; and Kutb-ud-Din brought about the 
surrender of that stronghold, which was made over to Malik Baha-ud-Dfn, 
Tughril. After this the royal forces advanced to Gwaliyur, the Rajah of which 
agreed to pay tribute, and lie was left unmolested. For further particulars, 
see page 546, and note After this event, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din returned 
again to Ghaznm. 

While ]gIutb-ud-Dm was at Ajmir, according to the Taj-ul-Ma'asir [Firigh- 
tah has, at Dibit, in 592 H. The former work has 591 h., which cannot be 
correct, from the date it subsequently gives], information was brought to him 
that a body of rel>cl Mers or Mairs [not Mhers, for there is no h in the w^ord. 
Firisitah says — --probably *Uhe Tunur *Rajahs”-~and adds, 
^Uhat is to say, R^puts.” Dow translates the passage, “many Indian 
independent princes,” which is pretty near Firightah’s meaning; but Briggs 
has : “The Raja of Nagoor and many other Hindoo Rajas ”], having gathered 
together, sent emissaries to the Rae of Nahrwalah, asking him to aid them in 
atlacking the Musalmans, who were but few in number, Ori becoming aware 
of this intention, Iglutb-ud Din resolved to be beforehand with them; and, 
although it was the height of the hot season, early one morning fell upon the 
rebels, and kept up a conflict with them the whole of that day. Next morning 
the army of Nahrwalah appealed upon the scene, and handled the Musalmans 
very roughly. ][^utb-ud-Din*s horse received a w'ound which broughr//* to the 
ground, and his troops, greatly disheartened, with much diflkulty managed to 
mount him upon another horse, and carried him off to Ajmir. 

Tod, referring to this affair, in his Rajasthan, vol. i., page 259, remarks, 
that “ Samarsi [Prince of Chcctorc] had several sons ; but Kurna was his heir, 
and, during his minority, his mother, Korumdevi, a princess of Putun, nobly 
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When the Sultan-i-Ghaz!. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 

maintained what his father left. She headed her Rajpoots, and gave battle to 
Kootub*o-din, near Amber, where the viceroy was wounded^ In a note he 
acids: •‘This must be [of course !] the battle referred to by Fcrighta, See 
Dow, p. 169, voh ii.*’ The ^*wound or wounds^' must also have come from 
Dow or Briggs, for it is not in Firightah. This statement of the translators, 
not Firightah's, m^st have led Elthinstone astray, when he says [page 315 
of third ed ] : “ Kutb u Din was ovei*powered on this occasion, and had diffi- 
culty in making his way, covered with wounds^ to Ajmir,” &c. The statement 
of Firightah’s is this : — •• But his horse^ having received a wound^ came to the 
ground. The army of Islam became heart-broken, and they, having by main 
force — j^^placed him on another horse^ took him to Ajmlr,** This is 
all ; but his translators certainly display much fertility of imagination in their 
rendering of Firightah’s words. Dow has : “But he was defeated, received 
six wounds^ and was often dismounted ; yet he fought like a man who had made 
death his companion. P'orced, at last, by his own friends, to abandon the field, 
he was carried m a litter to Ajmere.” Briggs has : “ But he was defeatecL 
After h€iVig frequently dismounted in the action, and having received six wounds^ 
he still fought with his wonted courage, till, being forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmecr.’* 1 1 1 

Emboldened by this success, tl^: rebel Hindus [the of Firightah], with 
the troops of Nahrwalah, followed Kutb-ud-Din and his force, pursued them 
tc^ Ajmir, and took up a position a short distance from it ; and fin* several 
lii^mths they shut up !l^utl>ud-Din within the walls, and carried on hostilities 
against the place. On intimation of the state of affairs having readied Suljan 
Mn’izz-ud-Dhi, he despatched a large force from Ghaznln. under several of the 
great Amirs, to succour ]^utb-ud-Din; but the infidels thought fit to retire 
before it arrived. 

From 591 H. the Taj -iil-Ma^asir jumps at once to 593 H,, although immediately 
before giving an account of the expedition against Thankir or Thangtr and 
Gwaliyur hi 592 11., thus showing that 591 H. cannot be correct. The correct 
date of this reverse must be the ninth or tenth month of 592 H., as Firightah 
states. To return, however, to the narrative. Kutb-ud-Din, finding himself 
thus supported, resolved upon taking vengeance on the Rae of Gujarat, and, 
in the middle of §afar — the second month of the year — 593 H., which year is 
confirmed by our author and several others, he began his march towards Nahr- 
walah- When he reached the bounds of Pali and Nadul [these names are not 
certain, but such they appear in the Taj-ul-Ma^asir. In proceeding from Ajmfr 
to Nahrwalah, ^uJb-ud-Din had the choice of two routes, that on the eastern 
slopes of the Arawall mountains, by Udipur and Idur, or that on the western 
or M^war side, clear of the mountains ; and this last he would in all pro- 
bability have chosen by the direct route of Pali and Sirhof, keeping Abii on 
his left. Nadul, where, as at Pall, are the remaias of ancient forts, lies about 
twenty-five miles or more south of Pali, but off the direct line of route by Sir- 
hoi ; but it must also be mentioned that there are places named Palri and 
Birgoni close to the hills nearer to Sirhoi, and a ifcuira still nearer Abu. 
Firightah docs not appear to have taken his account from the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir 
in this instance, as the two names he gives may be either Hutali or Dhutali 
and Bazul or Barul, or Raht and Bartukt and Nuzul or Nadul, as above] he 
found those places abandoned — thus tending to show that they were in the 
lower and less tenable parts*— and the enemy under two leaders, one of whom 
is styled Rae Karan [Kumah, probably] in the Tij*ul-Ma’agir, and UrsI [^#.^ J 

■ T ' t 
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S5m, attained martyrdom ^ Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din, Mah- 

* Fanakatf makes a nice hash of this event. He says after Shihab*ud* 
Dm, his slave, ]^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, became the great Suljan J^l], and 
paid homage to gljihab-ud-Din’s sm, Mal^mud by name, who was Walt of 
Ghaznfn/^ and that writer makes out that Sultan Gfeiyag-ud-Din was the 
younger [/^] brother, and Shihab-ud-Din the elder. He has substituted 
ghihab for Ghivas ; and the same is stated in several copiA of his work. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir states, ‘‘when the mournful news reached ]Kutb ud-Dtn, 
and the period of mourning had expired, he sent out notifications to all parts 
of Hind and Sind, intimating his assumption of the sovereignty, w’^hich notifica- 
tions were attended to by the chief rulers [feudatories?] in those territories; 
and, after the defeat of I-yal-duz, the whole tract, from Qhnznln [lie should 
have added, as far as concerns Qiaznin and its territory, for forty days and 
nights only] to the extremity of Hindustan, came under his jurisdiction,’^ and a 
great deal of such like exaggeration. 

With respect to this matter, and the date, there is very great discrepancy 

in Firishtah ; and the other, Rarabars or Darabai’S in the former, and WaJan 
latter, were posted at the base of the hills of Abu-gadh [this 
word is written without points [» ^11]^ and may be either Alu-gadh [ 
or Abu-gadh [^if Elfhinstonk has: “Two great feudatories of 

Giizerat strongly posted the mountain of A’bu.\’ If he had ever seen Abu, 

he would have understood that they might as wdl have been posted on the 
Himalayah as there, since the Musalmans would inot pass over or through it 
Firishtah says: “At the foot of the fort of Ab^i or Alu-gadh”], at the 
entrance to a pass where the Musalmans did not dari^ to attack them, as it was 
the very spot where Sultan Muliammad-i-Sam, Ghiiri. had been previously 
wounded, and it was deemed unpropitious to bring on an action there lest the 
same might happen, [Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din is here referred to, and this 
statement does not tend to increase our confidence in \vhat the Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
says, and it is quite certain that Mu’izz-ud-Din was ne^r wounded but once, 
and then not near Ajmir. Tod asserts [voL i., pag^ 696], upon Rajput 
authority, no doubt, and therefore we must make every \dlowance, that it was 
at this very place [Nadole] that Mahmoudis [MabmUd’s ?] arms were dis- 
gt^aced, the invader wounded, and forced to relinquish hu enterprise, ” But in 
another place [page 249] he says “Nadole is mentionec|i in Ferightah as fall* 
ing a prey to one of Mahmood’s invasions, who destroyed its ancient temples.” 
Both the statements are much of a piece.] “ Seeing thejir hesitation,” says the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir, “ the Hindus advanced to encounter tlpem [Firightah, on the 
other hand, says “ ^utb-ud-Din entered those defiles, ancLl broken ground, and 
defeated them ”] ; and, after facing them for some tim®, on Sunday, 13th of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 593 H. [about the 5th of January, 1197 A.D., the year 593 H. 
having commenced on the 23rd of November, 1196], abatitle took place, which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day, and eAded in the complete 
overthrow of the infidels, who are said to have lost nearly 50,000 [!] killed. 
[Firightah says “nearljf 15,000 killed and 20,000 captivqs, thus avenging his 
former defeat.”] Rac Karan escaped, leaving twenty elcjjphants, and 20,000 
captives, besides booty to a great amount. Nahrvi^alah taken possession 
of, and a Musalman Amir was located there [?], after \yhich !B^utb-ud-Dm 
returned to Dihlf by way of Ajmfr ; and offerings of jewels, :|ind handsome male 
and female captives, were despatched to Ghur [to Sultan Q^iyag-ud-Din] and 
to fihaznin. [Gujarat not have been retained for any kime, as it was not 
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mud, son of [Gh ivas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, 

among historians. In the first place, however, I must mention, that our author 
himself states, at page 398, that, “when Kutb-ud-Din came to Ghazntn [for 
the forty days after which he ran away. See note page 503], he despatched 
Nigam-ud-Din, Mu^iammad, to Firuz-koh to the presence of Sultan Ma^imiid;^* 
and in 605 H. [much the most probable date, for reasons to be mentioned suli- 
sequently] he, Ma^imud, sent him a canopy of state, &c., thus contradicting his 
own statement here. See also page 398, and note page 500, para. 2. 

Several histories and authors, including Tarikh-i-Ibrahnni, Taba^cat-i- Akbarl, 
Lubb-ut-Tawarikh-i-Hind, Tagkirat-ul-Muluk, Buda*uni, &c., slate that 
Kutb-ud-Din assumed sovereignty, at Labor, on Tuesday [one has Sunday, the 
17th, another AVednesday], the i8th of Zi-Ifa’dah, 602 H., which is much the 
same as our author says here, and just two months and a half from the dale of 
the Sultan’s decease. One of these works states that “ Kutb^ud-Din had gone 
to Labor in order to receive the canopy of state, a standard, the deed of manu- 
mission, the title of Sultan— as he was styled Malik mostly up to this lime and 


permanently acquired by the Musalmans until long after,] Promotions and 
favours were conferred upon the Muhammadan chiefs, and even the i)oor and 
needy [Musalmans] of Dihli shared in Kutb-ud-Din’s bounty and munificence. 

No other operation is mentioned from this time to the year 599 H., a period 
of nearly six years ; audit is somewhat surprising to find the Musalmans in 
Ijidia so quiet for such a length of time. It may be partly accounted for, 
Especially the last three years, through the Siiljans — Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz* 
ir.l-Dfn — being occupied with the affairs of Khurasan since the accession of 
their powerful rival, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, the events of whose 
reign will throw some light upon this period. 

In the year 599 H., the same in which Sultan Shiya§-ud-Dfn died, and his 
brother, Mu’izz-u<l-Din, became supreme sovereign, ^CujEb-ud-l)iii undertook 
an expedition against Kalinjar. The Rae of Kalinjar of ^^hc Pramarah race 
made a desperate resistance in the field, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, 
before retiring within the walls ; but Firishtah asserts that, in “the twinkling 
of an eye, he faced about and fled for shelter to the fortress.” He was invested 
therein, and shortly after he made terms, and agreed to submit to Kutb-ud-Dan 
on terms the same as those upon which his ancestors had paid obedience to 
Sultan Mahmud, Ghaznawid ; and stipulated for the presentation of a large 
amount in jewels and other precious things, and a number of horses and ele- 
phants. It so happened that, next day, while engaged in collecting together 
this tribute, he was cut off by the hand of death. His Wakll or minister, Ajah 
Diw [in Firishtah, Jadah Diw], bethinking himself of a never-failing spring of 
water in the upper part of the place, determined to resist the Musalmans instead 
of agreeing to the terms ; but, as fortune had turned its face from him, and 
adversity had come, the spring within a few days dried up, and the people 
within the walls, being helpless, were compelled to call for quarter ; and they 
came out, and gave up the place. Vast booty in jewels, arms, elephants, and 
other property fell into the hands of the Musalmans, who became rich from the 
spoils ; and 50,000 captives, male and female, were taken, and wxre, accord- 
ing to Firishtah, “exalted to the excellence of Islam,” and the idol temples 
were converted into masjids. 

It is amusing here also to find how Firishtah, whose account is substantially 
the same as the preceding, has been translated. Dow says; “In the year 
599 he mustered his forces, and marched to the siege of Ca linger, where he was 
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who was Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s brother’s son, despatched 

was still a slave — ^and the government of Hindustan, which Matnaud had con- 
ferred upon him, or rather, confirmed him in, and was greatly exalted and 
honoured thereby.” Our author, and some who copy him, state, that ?lutb- 
ud.Din returned to Dihli after the expedition against the Khokhars ; but it 
must be remembered that j^aJb-ud-Dfn accompanied his master, Mu’izz-ud- 
Dfn, to lilhor after that affair, and, as only two months and sixteen days 
elapsed between the assassination of the Sultan and ^uJb-ud-Din’s assumption 
of the sovereignty at Labor, it is therefore probable that, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sul|an, which took place only fifteen days after the latter 
left Labor, he returned to it at once, and possibly had not even left it when the 
news reached him. After a time, he returned to Dihli again. The Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir says he made Luhawar his capital, ^‘the place where the throne of 
Sultans had been established,” but the reason, why he eventually returned to 
Labor, and continued there to the day of his death, has been stated already in 
another place. See note ®, page 503. 

It is stated in another work, the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh^ that ]KIujtb-ud-Din 

met by Gola^ the tributary prince of that country,, whom he defeated; and, 
dismounting his cavalry [!], began to besiege him in the fort.” All this is pure 
invention : there is nothing of the kind in Firishtah. Briggs has ; ‘‘ In the 
year 599 he mustered his forces, and marched against Kalunjur, where he was 
opposed by the Raja of that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismounting 
his cavalry^ he laid siege to the fort.” A siege and an investment are far differtH;it 
things. All about ^Uhe Hindoo flag being again hoisted on the fort'* is also 
purely imaginary, and is not contained in Firishtah^s text. / 

Here is another choice specimen of how Indian history is written. Its source, 
of course, is Dow and Briggs, not Firightah. In Marsiiman’s ** History of 
India,” vol. i., page 197, is the following ; *‘In the year 599 he mustered his 
forces, and marched against Kulunjur, where he was opposed by the RSja of 
that country, whon he defeated ; then, dismounting his cavalry^ he laid siege 
to the fort. The kaja, seeing himself hard pressed, offered Kootb-ood-Deen 
Eibuk the same tribute and presents which his ancestors had formerly paid to 
Sooltan M ahmood. The proposal w'as accepted ; but the Raja’s minister, who 
resolved to hold out without coming to terms, caused his master to be assassin 
nated^ while the presents were preparing. The Hindoo flag was again hoisted 
on the fort, the siege recommenced, but the place was eventually reduced, 
owing to the drying up of a spring upon the hill which supplied the garrison 
with water.” 

From Kalinjar !lg[utb-ud-Din marched to the city of Mahobah, the capital of 
the territory of Kalbf, wiiich he took possession of, and returned to Dihli by 
way of Buda’un, one of the chief cities of Hind, which he also occupied. 
[It is not Firishtah who places “ Bada’un between the Ganges and the Jamna” 
(see Elliot, India, vol. ii,, page 232, note *), but Dow and Briggs, who mis- 
interpret him.] It was whilst in this part that Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar, the Khalj, is said to have presented himself in ^CuJb-ud-Dfn’s presence, 
— not from Awadh and Bihar, but from A-dwand*Bihdr^ noticed in the 
"account of that chief farther on — bearing rich presents in jewels and coin of 
various descriptions ; but this certainly took place ten years before 599 H. 
He was received with great distinction, as his fame had extended over Hind 
and Sind. When he was admitted to an audience to take leave, he received a 
robe of honour, a standard, and other insignia, as will be found mentioned in 
the account of him at page 548. 
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a canopy of state to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, and conferred on 
him the title -of Sultan * ; and, in the year 602 H., he 
determined to proceed from Dibit to the royal presence in 
Lohor^; and, on Tuesday, the 17th of the month, ^t- 

ascended the throne, at Labor, on the lith of Rabi’-ul-Awwral, 603 H., and 
that he read the Khutbah for himself, and coined money in his <non name, and 
yet, although the coins of others are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is stated 
that not one bearing the name of E!utb-ud-Din has ever been found. A work 
in my possession, however, which contains specimens of the different coins of 
the Sultans of Hind, with the inscriptions they are said to liavc borne, gives 
the following as a specimen of ?utb ud-Din’s coins : — 

which maybe thus rendered : — ‘*Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and 
signet of Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, in the year 603 li.,” and on the 
reverse : — ** Struck at the Dar-ubKhilafat^ Dihli, in the first [year] of [his] 
accession.’* 

I rather doubt the pos.sibility of Malik [which was his only title up to his 
ascending the throne at Labor] Kutb-ud-Din’s having received the title of 
Sultan and the investiture of the sovereignty of Hindustan as early as ^LKa’dah, 
6^2 H., because Ghiyas>ud>Dfn. Mahmud, did not at once obtain the supreme 
[nominal only] authority after the assassination of his uncle. His kinsman, 
’A]a-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, previously called by the name of Ziya-ud-Din [See 
page 394] was, at that time, ruler of Ghur and Ffruz-koh, and Mahmud was 
at Bust, and it must have taken him some few months, at the very least, to 
dispossess ’Ala-ud-DIii, Muhammad, and acquire possession of the sovereignty ; 
and this would bring us to 603 H., as on the coin given above. One author, in 
fact, states, and it is not improbable, that *Ala-ud-1)in, Muhammad, who 
then held Ghur. after the Sultan’s assassinatiorifc—in which case, 602 H. would 
correct— sent Kutb-ud-Din a canopy of state, and conferred on him tlie 
sovereignty of Hind, and that Mahmud, subsequently, did the same ; and one 
of the authors previously referred to says ^j[utb-ud-Din was at Purghor, when 
Mahmud’s communication, conferring this dignity, reached him, and further 
states that he had gone there to guard the route into India. 

Another thing to be remembered is, that, by our author’s account, the state- 
ments of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, and the greater number of other histories, ^utb- 
ud-Din died in 607 — although some say in 609, and 610 H. — in what month is 
not stated, after a reign of little over four years ; but, if we consider a little, 
four years from Zi-Ka’dah, 602 H., only brings us to the same month of 606 H. 
Strange to say, although mentioning the assassination of Sultan 

Mu’izz-ud-Din in 602 H., does not mention i^j^utb-ud-Dm’s acquirement of 
power as Sultan until 608 H. — ‘‘when the title of Suljtan was conferred and 
he was manumitted ’* — one year before Ma^imud’s assassination, which he says 
occurred in 609 h., and states that Iglutb-ud-Din was killed by a fall from his 
horse in 610 H. See note page 528. 

• See note page 500. 

3 ^ The text in most copies, including the printed text, is slightly defective 
here, causing a meaning contrary to what our author would convey. It is evi- 
dent, from various events, that l^uIb-ud-Dfn did not “determine to go to the 
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Ka’dah, of that same year, he ascended the throne in the 
royal Ka§r of Lohor. 

After some time, hostility arose between him and Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, respecting Lohor, so much so, that 
that hostility led to an engagement ; and, in that affair, the 
victory was with Suljan Kutb-ud-Din. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, was defeated, and retreated before him ; * and 

capital, Lohor,” as the words JjT oy-a*. alone mean ; and, farther. 

Labor was not the capital. The correct reading is as above, namely — 
ji/" and this refers, not to his going to the dfy of Labor 

merely, but into the Labor territmy to join his master the Sultan against the 
Khokhars ; he only relates it in the wrong place. After their overthrow, the 
Sultan came to Labor, accompanied by ^utl.)-ud-Din ; and, subsequently^ 
after the Sultan’s assassination, the latter assumed sovereignty there. Zt- 
Ka’dah is the eleventh month. This is evidently our author’s meaning, 
Kutb-ud-Din had no reason to attack Lohor,” as in Elliot, India : vol. ii. 
page 300, and the imperfect passage in the printed text even will not bear such 
a rendering. 

* 1 have, in a previous place [see page 502, note referred to the proceed- 
ings of Taj-nd-Din, I-yal-duz, towards ^iyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, and Kuj;b- 
ud-Din’s jealousy of I-yal-duz, and his offer of aid to Abi-Dakur against hini. 

In the year 603 H , shortly after l^utb-ud-Dln is said, by some, to haxjii 
received his freedom, and the title of Sultan from Sultan Mahmud, l yal-dui, 
who considered the Panjab part of the dominion of Shaznin to which he hild 
succeeded, and which had neither been assigned, by Ma^imud, to Kutb-ud- 
Din, nor to the other slave, Kaba-jah, ICutb-ud-Din’s son-in-law, despatched 
the Khwajah, the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Sanjari, the Wazir of Qhaznin, against 
Labor [but a few authors say he went himself], and ousted Kaba-jah, who 
held it, nominally, for IKIutb-ud-Din. ]^utb-ud-Din, soon after, marched 
against I-yal-duz with all the available troops of Hindustan, and a battle took 
place between them, in the Panjab, and I-yal-duz was worsted, and retreated 
into the strong country of Kapnan and Shaluzan. IKutb-ud-Din now pushed 
on to Ghaznin, which having obtained possession of, he gave himself up to 
wine and riot ; and this, according to our author, at page 398, happened in 
605 H., which is a more probable date than 603 H. 

There are great discrepancies, however, in several works of authority, which 
are difficult to reconcile with the above in many respects, in Alfl, Yafa-i, and 
the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, which must be briefly alluded to. 

It is said in the first-mentioned work that, soon after the death of Mu 4 zz- 
ud-Din, I-yal-duz had to abandon the Ghaznin territory, because, through the 
treachery of j^utlag^-Tigin, a former slave of the late Sultan [can this be the 
slave who shut the gales upon his master mentioned in note page 475 ?], 
and who, since his death, had been in Sultan Mahmud’s service, but was now 
one of I-yal-duz’s principal Amirs and held Ghaznin for him,^during a short 
absence, seized this opportunity of instigating Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, to seize it, I-yal-duz, previous to this, had agreed to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of that monarch, and had despatched befitting presents ; but the 
Sultan at once acted on the suggestion of IKutlagh-Tigin, and seized Ghaznin. 

This event, according to Alfi, took place in 603 of the Rihlat^ and Yafa-i, 
] ami’ -ut »T a warikh^ and some others say in 6n H,, and, according to those 
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Sultan Kutb-ud-Din proceeded towards the seat of govern- 
ment, the city of Ghaznin, and possessed himself of that 
kingdom likewise ; and, during a period of forty days that 
he sat upon the throne of Ghaznin. he bestowed upon God’s 

works, Sul Jan Mal^mud did not die until 609 H. [see also last para, of note 
page 400], and f'a§ihd states that Kutb-ud-Dm obtained sovereignty over 
Hindustan in 608 H., and places his death as late as 610 u. These dates do 
not agree wdth those given by the Mu^iammadan Historians of India, but tAey 
are not the most reliable authorities for events which happened out of that 
country. 

In the state of affairs in which 1 -yal-duz found himself, for Sultan Mahmud 
was now but a mere vassal of the Khwarazmis [See note page 400], he was 
under the necessity of retiring towards Hind [tlie Panjab], which he considered 
a portion of his own dominions. He reached Labor, encountered !]^aba-jah, 
and took possession of that capital and the whole Panjab. See our author’s 
account of Kaba-jah, page 531, and early part of the reign of I-yaUtimigh. 

On Sultan Muliammad, Hiwarazm Shah, getting possession of Ghf^znin, he 
put to death several of the Qiihrian Amirs, and made over his new acquisition 
to his son, Jalal-ucl-Din, Mang-bami ; and a Kh warazmi noble was installed 
at Ghazntn as his deputy [This accounts, no doubt, for the reference made by 
Jalal-ud-Din, when soliciting a temporary asylum from I-yal-timigth some years 
subsequently, to their having been ‘‘good neighbours previously.” Sec note 
j^ara. 7, page 290], and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm. i^utb^ud-Dinnow 
iharched into the Panjab against I-yal-duz [603 Rihlat^ 612 H,], who was 
defeated by him, and retired into Kafnian and Shaluzan. l^uJb-iid-Din 
marched to Giaznfn, drove out the gover 7 ior on yaldl-ud-DM s part, and gave 
himself up to wine and pleasure. 

Now we come to that part of the subject in which all agree ; l)ut it is 
amusing to notice how our author slurs over these doings. Kutb-ud-Din now 
giving himself up to amusement and debauchery, the people of QJiazrnn, dis- 
gusted with his remissness and laxity, and the disordered state of affairs, sent a 
person, secretly, to I-yal-cluz, to whom they seem to have been much attached, 
and solicited him to return to the capital. He did so with promptness ; and, 
as his appearance on the scene was quite unexpected by Kutb-ud-Din, he was 
unable to resist him, and he abandoned Q^aznin precipitately, and fled by 
way of Sang-i-Surakli [one of the routes between Ghaznin and the Panjrib, 
for he did not dare to take that through Karman], to Labor. This was the 
occasion of his “filling the throne of Qh aznfn for forty days,” for which our 
author considered it to be necessary to mention him [page 50C], not only among 
the Sultans of Hindustan, but, separately^ of Ghaznin likewise. 

I cannot refrain from inserting here a specimen of history-writing, which will 
only be found in the writer’s imagination. Mr. Marshman, in his “ History of 
Indiaf written for the University of Calcutta, slates at page 47, vol. i., that 

Kootiib followed up the victory [over “Eldoze”] and rkcovkred Ghuzni 
[which he never before possessed], where he assumed the crown [not at Labor 
then ?], but was soon after expelled by his rival, and driven back to India. . . . 
The establishment of the Mahomedan empire in India is, therefore, considered 
to date from this event,” &c. This is rich indeed, 

^utb-ud-Din does not appear to have returned to Dibit any more ; and, 
through fear of Dyal-duz, continued at Labor until he met with the accident 
which ended his days. 
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people abundant benefactions, and innumerable favours, and 
returned again to Hindustan, the account of which has been 
previously related. As the decree of fate supervened, in the 
year 607 H., he fell from his horse whilst engaged in playing 
ball* on the course, and the horse came down upon him, in 
such wise that the prominent part * of the front of the saddle 
came upon his blessed breast, and he died 

The period of his rule, from the first taking of Dibit up 
to this time, was twenty years; and the stretch of his 
sovereignty, with a canopy of state, the Khutbah. and coin 
[in his own name and titles], was four years and a little 
over *. 

II. SULTAN ArAM shah, son OF SULTAN EiUTB-UD-DlN^ 

i-BAK. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died, the Amtrs and 
Maliks of Hindustan at once considered it advisable for 

• Ch augarty .something similar to modern Polo. ^ 

• The eastern saddle is vastly different from ours, and those who have seen 

it in use in the Ka.st will ea.sily conceive the effect of the high-pointed fronfi 
coming in contact with the breast. | 

2 I'he generality of authors place his death in the year 607 H., but the 
month and date is not mentioned, and some place his death much later. One 
work, the Tarfkh i*Ibrahfm^ however, gives a little more detail than otheis, 
and enables us to fix the month, at least, tolerably correctly. It is stated in 
that work that, having ascended the throne at Labor, in 2 i-Ka’dah, 602 K., 
he died in 607 H., having ruled nineteen ye3.Ys, fourteen as the Sultan’s [Mu’izz- 
ud-Dtn’s] lieutenant, and Jive and a half years as absolute sovereign. From 
588 H., the year in which he was first made the Sultan’s lieutenant, to the 2nd 
of Sha’ban. 602 H., the date of the Sultan’s death, is fourteen years and a 
monthy calculating from about the middle of the former year, if Mu’izz-ud-Din 
returned to Ghaznin before the rainy season of $88 11., which, in all probability, 
he did ; and five years and six months from the middle of Zf-!l^a’dah, 602 H., 
would bring us to the middle of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 607 H., 
which will therefore beabout the period at which Kutb-ud-Din is .said to have died, 
and a little more than three months, by this calculation, after the death of Sultan 
Mahmud, (^*607 H. be the correct year of the latter’s as.sassination. Fa§ih-i 
says ]^u{b-ud-Din died in 610 H,, and the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa and Lubb-ut- 
Tawartkh say in 609 H. He was buried at Labor, and, for centuries after, his 
tomb continued to be a place of pilgrimage. It may now possibly be turned 
into a reading-room, a residence, or even a place of Christian worship, pur- 
poses for which many buildings of this kind are now used at Labor, without its 
being known whose dust they were built to cover. 

• It seems strange that our author should give detailed lists of the offspring, 
kinsmen, ^Ca?is, nobles, and victories of his former slave and son-in-law, 
Shams-ud-DIn. I-yal-timi§i, and not of Suljan ^futb-ud-DIn, I-bak, himself, 
the pseudo 4 mxAtx of the * ^ Patdn or Afghdn ” dynasty. 
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the sake of restraining tumult, for the tranquillity of the 
commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the soldiery, 
to place Aram Shah upon the throne *. 

Suljan Kutb-ud-D!n had three daughters, of whom two, 

♦ Although a number of authors agree in the statement that Aram Shah 
was ]g;uJb-iid-D!n’s it nevertheless appears, from the statements of others, 
that ]g[uJb-ud-Dm /lad no son ; and it is stated, more than once, by our author 
likewise, that three daughters were his only offspring. Some of these authpi's, 
moreover, who call Aram Shah his son, afterwards add, ‘ ‘ than whom he had 
no other heir but, if he was really his son, what better heir could be desired ? 
Abu-1-Fa?l makes the astonishing statement that Aram Shah was ]^ujb-ud* 
Din^s brother ! 

On the sudden removal of l^utb-ud-Din from the scene, at Labor, the nobles 
and chief men, who were with him there, in order to preserve tranquillity, set 
up, at Labor, Aram Baldish* the adopted son of ]lg[utb-ud-Din, and hailed him 
by the title of Sultan Aram §hah. What his real pedigiee w^as is not men- 
tioned, and he may have been a Turk. Mandates and decrees were now 
issued in his name, and the good news of justice and glad tidings of 
impartiality towards the people reached them. This was, it is said, in 
607 H. 

At this juncture, Amir ’Ali-i-Isma’il, the Sipah-Salar, and governor of the 
city and province of Dihlf, the Amir-i-Dad [called Amir DaTid, by some], and 
otAier chief men in that part, conspired together, and sent off to Buda’un and 
incited Malik I-yal-timish, the feoffee of that part, i^utb-ud-DIn’s former 
slave and .son-in-law, and invited him to come thither and assume the sove- 
reignty. He came with all his followers, and possessed himself of the 
city and fort and country round. At the same time, Na^ir-ud-Dfn, ^aba-jah, 
who had married two daughters of ]^utb-ud-I)in [in succession], appropriated 
Sind and Multan, Bhakar and Siwastan, and, subsequently, the territory to 
the N.E., as far as Sursutf and Kuhi-am ; the Khalj chiefs in Bangalah 
assumed independency there, and the Rajahs and Raes on the frontiers [of 
the Musalman dominions] began to show a rebellious and contumacious 
spirit. 

Aram Shah, on first becoming aware of these acts of Lyal-timish, at the 
advice of his supporters, summoned to his aid the old Amirs and soldiers of 
his adopted father, and they, having rallied round him in considerable numbers 
from Amrohah, and other parts, and he having inspirited them, advanced 
with a strong force towards Dihli. Malik l-yal-timish> having gained posses- 
sion of the capital, issued from it with his forces; and, in the plain of Jud 
before Dihli, the rival forces encountered each other. After a feeble effort on 
the part of Aram Shah’s troops, he was defeated and disapjieared, and what 
became of him is not quite certain ; but our author is probably correct in 
saying that he was put to death by his rival. After this, Malik I-yal-timish 
became independent ruler of Dihli, and the other great chiefs were left, for 
a while, in the possession of the territories they before held or had since 
appropriated. The reign of Aram Shah, if such can be properly so called, 
is said by some to have terminated within the year ; but others contend that 
it continued for three years. The work I have before alluded to gives the 
following inscriptions on a coin of Aram Shah, and the date on another, given 
as I-yal-timish^s, corroborates the statement of those who say Aram Shah’s 
reign extended over three years. 
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one after the [death of the] other, were wedded to Malik 
Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah, and the third was married * to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish. At this time that 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din died, and Aram ^ah was raised to 
the throne, Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah proceeded* to 
U chch ah and Multan. ^utb-ud-Din had contemplated 
Sulpn Shams-ud-Din’s acquiring dominion, and he had 
called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of 
Buda’un. The Maliks, in concert, brought him from 
Buda’un, and raised him to the throne of Dihli ; and the 
daughter of Sultan KuJb-ud-Din was espoused by him ; 
and they martyred Aram Shah ^ 

Hindustan became subdivided into four portions : the 
territory of Sind Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 
took possession of, the dominion of Dihli pertained to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi sh. the territory of Lakh- 
anawati was appropriated by the Khalj Maliks and Sul- 
tans, and the state of Lohor, according to alteration of 
circumstances, used to be seized upon, sometimes by Malik 

[Sultan] Taj-ud-Din,Yal-duz, sometimes by Miilik [Sultan] 

/■ 

The following are the inscriptions on this coin : — 

I ^ ^ 

which may \)e thus rendered; — ‘‘This diram [is] stamped with the name 
of the Malik, the shadow of the Almighty, Aram Sh ah, in the year 607,’^ and 
on the reverse : — “Struck in the Dar-us-Saltanat, the city of Labor.” The 
date given on the coin of I-yal-timish, which see farther on, Section XXL> 
is “ 612, the first of his reign.” 

Those authors, who say Aram Shah was Kutb-ud- Din’s son^ for the most 
part make a great blunder in stating that he was raised to the throne Dihll^ 
and that those, who had set him up, repenting of having done so, through 
his incapacity — his incapacity seems to have been his incapacity to enforce 
obedi€nce--\xci\X.^^ I-yal-timish to assume authority, and that Aram Shah, 
becoming aware of their sedition, came out of Dihlty and called on his father’s 
old followers to aid him, after which I-yal-timish secured it, and subsequently 
defeated Aram Shah. 

* From what our author states, a few lines under, it would appear that 
I-yal-timigh only espoused ^utb-ud-Din’s daughter when he assumed the 
throne, at Dihli. 

In other words, he appropriated those places and their dependencies in the 
confusion consequent on I-yal-timish’s usurpation, and assumed the title of 
Sulpn. 

5 " The idiom varies here. All the modern copies of the texC and one of the 
oldest also, have, instead of this sentence, the words — “and the decree of 
destiny reached Aram Shah.” and the sentence ends. Compare Elliot ; India, 
vol. ii. page 301. 
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Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah, and sometimes by Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! in the account of each of those personages. 

III. MALIK [SULTAN] NA§IR-UD-DIN, ^ABA-JAII, 

al-mutzzI-us-sultAni «. 

Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah, was a great 
monarch, and the slave of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. 

He was endowed with very great intellect, sagacity, dis- 
cretion, skill, wisdom, and experience, and had served Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din many years in various departments of every 
sort of political employment, both important and subordi- 
nate, about the Court, in military affairs, and the adminis- 
tration of civil duties, and had acquired great influence. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Dfn-i-Aetamur, the feudatory of Och- 

® Sultan, on his coins, the title he assumed, and to which he was equally 
as much entitled as the ‘‘august” Sultan I-yal-timish- 

Some authors — but they are mostly those either natives of or resident in 
Ii^dia, and of comparatively modern days— write this name Igluba-^Tiah, 
wkh eh. The Rau?at-u§-§ala writes it JKabaj merely. Our author, however, 
invariably writes it ICaba-jah, and I have therefore followed him. The letter 
^ in writing, is constantly used for ^ sometimes from ignorance, sometimes 
by mistake, and the two letters are very often interchangable, and j j and 
are substituted for them; but, in this particular case, the. name of this 
ruler occurs time after time in the same line with Ughchah, but the j of 
Kaba-jah and the ch of Uchchali are distinctly marked in the oldest copies 
of the text, and, in one, the vowel points are also given. U chch ah will be 
found constantly written with j which is intended for eh, in several copies of 
the text as well as in many other works, but we never find ^Caba-jah written 
with eh in the text. 

The idea appears to have prevailed that this probable nickname is derived 
from b# — |:aba, an Arabic word signifying a quilted jacket with short 
sleeves, or a tunic open in front, and that — ghuh is the PtTsian affixed 
particle of diminution = kaba-ghah, a short jacket or tunic, and thus his name 
would be Na§ir-ud-Din of the short Umic or jacket ; but, in this case, IKuba- 
chah with u is impossible, because there is no u in the ’Arabic word kaluu 

The letter j never occurs in a purely Persian word, nor docs it ever 
occur in Hindi ; and ^ is often substituted for it, and vice versa. There are 
other meanings attached to a precisely similar word used in Persian, which is 
probably Turkish^ like^the nick-names, I-bak, I-yal-duz, I-yal-timigh, and 
the like. This V^^ka means, rending, tearing, cutting, paring, scraping, 
shaving, &c., while, in another form of it, the b is doubled = ^abba signifying 
slender about the middle. To this last the Persian diminutive particle, ghah, 
is of course applicable ; but, besides this, ghah signifies, much, great, abund- 
ance, and the like, and also fifteen, or, literally, three fives. Under these 
circumstances: this nickname might mean “very slender waisted.” Sec also 
Elliot : India, vol i, page 13 1. 
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chah. in the engagernent at Andjkhud * — ^which took pl3,c€y 
between the Sultan-i-Ghazt, Mu’izz-ud-Din, and the forces 
of Khita, and the Maliks of Turkistan— displayed great 
valour before the stirrup of the Sultan, and fought against 
the infidels as by orthodox law enjoined, and despatched 
great numbers of them to hell. The Maliks of the army 
of IQiita became dejected through the amount of slaughter 
inflicted [upon them] by Na§ir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, and they 
simultaneously came upon him, and he attained martyrdom. 
The Sultan-i-Ghaz! reached his capital and the throne of 
Ghazmn in safety,from that disaster ; and the government of 
Udicliah ' was entrusted to Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

He was son-in-law to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
through two daughters * ; and, by the elder daughter, he 
had a son — Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. He [Bah- 
ram Shah] was of handsome exterior and of good disposi- 
tion, but addicted to pleasure ; and, according to the way 
of youth, he had an excessive predilection for vice. 

In short, when Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, after 
the cata.strophe of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, pro)* 
ceeded to O chch ah. he possessed himself of the city (^f 
Multan, and Sindustan and Diwal, as far as the sea-coast. 
The whole he brought under his sway, and subjected the 
fortresses, cities, and towns of the territory of Sind, as- 
sumed two canopies of state, and annexed [the country to 
the eastward] as far as the limits of Tabarhindah, Kuhram, 
and Sursuti *. He also took Lohor several times ; and 

• This word is written, in one of the oldest copies of the text, with the 

O J tS ^ 

vowel points. Inda-khud — — and, from further research, I find it is 
the proper mode of spelling the name of this place. In the present day the 
people of that part call it Ind-khud and Ind-khii. I have retained the 
modern mode of spelling. 

^ The printed text and two AfS, copies of the text have Ochchah and 
Multan, but the ten best copies omit Multan. 

* One having previously died. Kaba-jah was likewise son-in-law of Taj- 
ud-Din, I-yal-duz, and, consequently, by the alliance with ^^utb-ud-Din’s 
daughters, he married the daughters of his wife’s sister’s husband. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir calls him ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, but I look upon 
our author as a better authority than the Taj-ul-Ma’asir for the events of this 
reign. What became of Kaba-jah’s son our author and others do not state, 

* That is, Siwastan, also called gliiw-astan, by some Hihdu writers. The 
remarks which follow seem to indicate that all these were separate provinces 
or territories. Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in Elliot’s India, pajge 302. 

♦ Yafa-i says each of the slaves seized upon the territory he held the govern- 
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fought an engagement with the troops of ^aznfn which 
used to come [into the Panjab] on the part of Sultan Taj- 

ment of at the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s assassination, and that ^Caba- 
jah appropriated Ucljgliah, Multan, Luhawar, and Purshawar, which ter- 
ritories, for the most part, SulpLn Jalal-ud-Din afterwards subjected. 

Immediately after the decease of !|Lutb-ud-Din, the so-called establisher of 

the Pathdn or Afghan dynasty,** Na§ir-ud-Din, ^[aba-jah, foreseeing a struggle 
for power, or, at least, a weak government, appropriated all the forts and towns 
in the territories of Labor, Tabarhindah [some authors say Bathincjah, some 
Sirhind], and Kuhi-am as far as Sursutf, he holding, at the time of IjCutb-ud* 
Din’s death, the fiefs of Uobeliah and Multan, having previously held Labor 
for him. He was subsequently ousted from Labor, Multan, and Ucbdiah by 
the forces of Sultan Taj -ud- Din, I-yal-duz, as our author mentions ; but, after 
the defeat of I-yal-duz, and he had been put to death in captivity by Lyal- 
timigh, Kaba-jah got possession of these territories again, and apparently as a 
tributary of I-yal-timish, or in some way subject. 

Our author leaves out here, but mentions in two lines, and under a wrong 
date, the first hostilities which arose between HgCaba-jah and I-yal-timi§hL under 
the latter’s reign. These hostilities arose in 613 u., many years before the 
defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, by the Mughals. According 
to the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, Kaba-jah was tributary to I-yal-timish> and the trilmte 
was in arrears. At the advice of his Wazir, I-yal timigh marched from Dihli 
towards Labor to enforce payment ; others say, and more probably, that it was 
for the possession of the province of Labor — in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 613 11. [The 
Taba^cat-i-Akbarl, Buda’uni, and some others, make a great blunder here. 
They slate correctly enough that war arose between these two rulers about 
Labor, and that Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timighj was always victorious ; but add 
that, on the last occasion, in 614 H., Shams-ud-Din moved against him in 
person, and invested U chch ah. and then proceed to mention Kaba-jah’s death, 
which happened ten years or more after ^ thus confounding or mixing up the two 
events. Firishtah is completely at sea about these events in Kaba-jah’s life.] 

]Kaba-jah with his forces was encamped on the Biah [the Bias of Europeans] 
to defend its passage. Arrived on its banks, I-yal-timigh> on the 14th of 
Shawwal. began to cross with his army, without the aid of boats [this in 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 571, is called crossing the Indus 1], at the ford near a 
village named Chambah [?] ; but we must remember that the present course of 
the Biah is not Ufhat it was then. In those days it separated into two branches 
at a village named Lowah-wal, one branch flowing byl^usur, Kabulah, Kfia-e, 
and Hujrah-i-Shah Mul^im, passed about a mile and a half N.w. of the fort of 
Dibal-pur, and fell into the river Ghara. This branch was called Biah and 
Nalah-i-Biah ; whilst the otlier branch, flowing southwards, fell into the Sutlaj, 
as the Ghara, above its present confluence witli the Biah, is called. One 
author, copied by Firishtah, states that this aflair between Kaba-jah and I-yal- 
timish took place between Mangurlah and the banks of the Qliinab, which 
seems very unlikely, being too far west. ?]aba-jah, on witnessing this daring 
deed, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir, abandoned his position and fled towards 
** Luhawar,” whither he was pursued. His standard, kettle-drums, war 
material, and other booty to a vast amount, fell into the hands of his rival 
After this disaster, l^^aba-jah fled towards Ushchah, whither I-yal-timigh 
appears not to have been then prepared to follow him. 

I-yal-timigh remained some time at Labor to arrange its affairs ; and, having 
published the n^ws of his success in all parts, conferred the government of that 
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ud-D!n, YaWuz, and was overthrown by the Khwajah, the 
Mu-a>yid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of ^aznin *. 

When [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, became quietly 
established in the territory of Sind *, during the calamities 
[attending the inroads] of the infidels of Qhin, a great 
number of the chief men of Khurasan. Ghur. and Ghaznin 
presented themselves before him, and he bestowed upon 
the whole of them ample presents, and provided liberally 
for them^ There used to be constant contention* between 
him and the august * Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi sh. 
up to the time of the battle on the banks of the Sind, which 
was fought between Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, son of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and Chingiz Khan, after 
which, Jalal-ud-Din, IQiwarazm Shah, came into the land 
of Sind, and proceeded towards Diwal and Mukran. 

After the taking of Nandanah’ by the forces of the infidel 

territory upon his eldest son, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and then returimd 
to Dihli. It was after these events that E^ha-jah’s territory was invaded by 
Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, as already mentioned in note*, page 
293. The extent of the province of Labor may be judged of from whdt is 
mentioned in that note, and note below. 

* This happened in 612 n., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’iisir, but it cannot 
he correct. That is the year in which I-yal-duz in person overthrew him : the 
Wazir of fijiaznin defeated !]^aba-jah soon after the death of Eiutb-ud-Din. 
The Mir’at-i-Jahtn-Numa states that engagements were fought between I-yal- 
duz and !l^aba-jah several times in the neighbourhood of Labor for the posses- 
sion of that province. See under the reign of I-yal-duz, pages 496 — 506. 

® Having been deprived of the province of Labor, ^aba-jah retired into. 
Sind, and, devoting his energies to the consolidation of his rule therein, 
acquired great power. 

7 See page 200. 

® Truly ; and at page 294 he says that l^aba-jah was defeated by I-yal-timish 
in person in 614 H. , which refers to the same events as related in the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir in note *, page 532. 

® Sa’id here means august, and not that his name was “Sa’id,” which it was 
not, nor was it “ Sultan Sa’i'd Shams.” 

' Sulpn Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat happened in the seventh month of the year 
618 H. Compare Elliot’s India here, and throughout this Section, as the 
Calcutta printed text happens to be pretty correct in this identical portion of it. 
In the translation in Elliot, vol. ii., page 303, this passage is thus rendered 
“ When the battle between Jalalu din Khwarizm Shah and Changiz Kh 4 n was 
fought on the banks of the Indus, Jalalu din came into Sind, and went towards 
Dewal and Makran. After the victory of Nandua-tari the Moghal prince 
came with a large army, &c." Here it will be perceived that Nandanah, the 
name of the fort which was taken and the district in yvhich it lay, and TurtI, 
the name of the Mughal who led the troops engaged in it, have been very 
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Mughals^ Turti, the Mughal Nu-in, with a large army, 
appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the city of Multan, 

cleverly made into one name^ and Ghingiz Khan is brought to Multan, who 
was never east of the Indus in his life ! 

This passage cannot fail to be unintelligible to the reader without giving 
some explanation, and some details respecting the events to which it refers. 
Our author, no doubt, could have given more particulars, but here, as else- 
where, he has, for reasons of his own, concealed a great deal 

There are many discrepancies likewise in the generality of Muhammadan 
authors about the investment of Multan. Some works, including Jahan-Kusha, 
and Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, agree with our author, and some others state that 
Multan was taken by the Mughals, w^hile Fa§ih-i, and others, which give such 
detailed accounts of the Mughal invasions and Sultan Jalal-ud- Din’s career, 
say nothing about Nandanah, and do not refer to this expedition against 
Multan ; and Fasih-i farther states, what is rather improbable, that Chingiz 
Khan himself gave Sultan Jalal-ud-Din to understand, that, ^‘as long as he 
did not re-cross the Sind, he would not interfere with him.’’ The A’in-i- 
Akbari says the Mughals subdued Multan, and that K^^ba-jah again repulsed 
them, but the first statement is not correct. 

European writers also differ considerably — I need not cjiiote the absurd non- 
sense contained in D’Ohsson [iii. p. 4] and in Rampoldi, in his Annali 
MusalmanV'^ — in their accounts, extracted from the Muhammadan writers, 
respecting the advance of the Mughals upon Multan. In the History of the 
li^rtai'sf translated from the work of Abu-l- Gh azi. Bahadur Khan, it is 
stated that Chingiz “despatched Dubay^ NoyaUy and Bala^ Noyan^ in pursuit 
of the Sultan, but they, having followed him in vain as far as the frontiers of 
India, were obliged to return without being able to give any tidings respecting 
him.” Petit de la Croix, on the other hand, quoting Fa^l-ullah, says, ^^Jiela, 
HvyaUf with 20,000 men,” was sent “to resist ” the Suljan, “if he ap{>eared 
in the country of Multan,” and again, quoting Abu-l-Fidii, says “Multan fell 
into the hands of the Mughals.” Jahan-Kusha, Jami’-ut-Tawari]di and Alfi 
are, however, greater authorities than those quoted by Petit de la Croix for 
these events. 

After his defeat of Sultan Jalal-tid-Din on the west bank of the Sind or 
Indus, Changiz Khan, with tlic main body of his forces, halted in the country 
near the Kabul river and the Sind— in the plain of Peshawar, or the Hasht- 
nagar Do-abah, probably — pending negotiations with Sultan 1 -yal-timig.h — as 
stated by our author also farther on, only the negotiations of Chingiz w'ere 
usually conducted upon quite a different plan : with the sword, not the pen — 
for permission to pass through upper Hindustan and enter Chiu by way of 
Lakhanaw^ati and Kamriid. Whilst there encamped, Chingiz, hearing of the 
progress of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and the strength he was acquiring, detached 
the Nu-in, Turti or Turtae— both names rre correct, and he is by some writers 
called Turmati [not “TuH,” as stated in Thomas, “Patiian Kings of DEirii ” 
— Tiili was the son of Changiz. and w*as elsewhere employed at this time. Firigh- 
tah, on the other hand, says it was Chaghatac, another of the sons, which is 
equally incorrect] — with two iumans — 20,000 men— in pursuit of him. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, then in the western part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, 
being much too weak in point of numbers to face this Mughal army sent after 
him, retired farther into the Panjab, after he had, with 150 men, attacked and 
routed some 2000 or 3000 of the troops of Hindustan stationed in that part, 
beyond the river Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam, into the Ciinhatah Do-abah [The 
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and, for a period of forty-two days, closely invested that 
strong fortress. 

name of this Do-Sbah is derived by combining the two first letters of the 
word — Clliuab— with the three last letters of — Bihatah or Axaj — 
Wihatah, b and w being interchangable— the Do-abah of Chinhatah lying 
between those two rivers], where there were numbers of Khokhars at that 
period ; and one writer states that the Suljan did actually invest Labor itself. 

Turtf, having crossed the Sind, ** pushed on until he reached the boundary 
of the district or tract of country belonging to Hindustan which Kamr-ud-Din, 
Kapmani, had held, but had been dispossessed of it by one of the Suljtan^s 
tJalal-ud-Din’s] Amirs. This evidently refers to the tract of country which 
will be subsequently referred to in several places — Banban or Banian. In it 
was the strong fort of Nan DAN AH — in two copies of Alfi it is written 

and *Ai), clgrical errors probably, but the locality cannot be mistaken, 
and NandAnah is evidently meant] which he took, and inflicted great slaughter 
upon its inliabitants.** From whom this fort was taken is not mentioned, but it 
could scarcely have been then in the possession of Jalal-ud-Din’s vassals. After 
this feat, Turti set out towards Multan, keeping along the western bank of the 
Jhilam. “On arriving opposite Multan he found the river unfordable. and 
directed his followers to construct a bridge, which they did by means onrafts 
of wood — a floating bridge.” He then crossed, and invested the place ; 'but, 
after he had placed his catapults, and had discharged them a great numbeh of 
times with much effect, and the fortress was about to fall, he had to abandon 
the siege on account of the excessive heat [It was the height of the hot seascni, 
and the heat of Multan is truly excessive]. He plundered the provinces of 
Multan and Lohawar, re-crossed the Sind, and proceeded towards Ghaznin.” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and Alf! say he plundered the jy etU*— the country of F'urjor 
Porus— which is the same probably as the Malik-pur and Malka-pur of 
other writers, the meaning of the former not having been recognized, perhaps, 
from the two words being written as and See also Elliot, 

India : vol. ii, , page 559. 

Our author, however, makes the matter of tlic investment of Multan by 
Turti very confused, for, in a previous page [297], he states that “Turti, the 
Mughal, who had invested Multan, left Chingiz Khan, and came and joined 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and became converted to the Muhammadan faith.” 

To return, however, to Nandanah, This name is first mentioned in the 
reign of Mahmud of Chaznin by ’Utba' in the Kitab-i-Yamini, and then by 
Abu-Sa’id, son of 9aiyah, a native of Gardaiz in the Ghaznin territory [pro- 
bably an earlier writer even than Abu-l-Fa^l-i-Baihahi, though not much], in 
his Zain-ul-Akhbar, who sjays that Mahmud, towards the end of 404 h., deter- 
mined to attack that fort, and that Naro Jai-pal, on becoming aware of it, 
placed a strong garrison therein and retired himself towards the valley of 
Kashnitr. Mines were sprung, and the Turks kept up such a fire of arrows 
against those who showed themselves upon the walls that the place surrendered 
in 405 PI. This very rare and important work I have commenced translating. 

The next mention of Nandanah occurs in Abu-l-Fa^l-i-Baihahi’s work, 
wherein it is said it was “ impossible to leave that gaghar— ;;«* — a, naiTow 
pass between hills bordering upon a hostile country— where was the fort of 
Nandanah, without being properly taken care of,” Our author also men- 
tions it in several places, and it is mentioned in some other works, including 
theTabaVat-i-Akbari [It appears to have been copied from Zain-ul Akkbar], 
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During that contest Malik [Sulpn] Na§ir-ud-Din, l^aba- 
jah, opened the door of his treasury, and conferred nume- 

Khula^at-ut-Tawarikhj and Firishtah, both under Mahmud’s reign, and in 
many other places, as well as by ’Abbas, Sarwayni, the Afghan historian, and 
other writers; yet, by some means or other, it has been turned into ^^Ndrdhi^^ 
by a few Muhammadan writers — or rather copyists— and by almost all Eu- 
ropean translators, after the same fashion as Tara’in — the present Talawayi-- 
has been turned into No such places as “Nanlin” and “Nardin” 

ever existed. See also Elliot, India : voL ii., pages 448 to 450, Firightah’s 
mode of spelling it is Nandunah, and, in this instance, Dow spells it tolerably 
correct, and is followed by Briggs, 

Although it is declared [Elliot, India : vol. ii, page 451] that “the name" 
of Ninduna cannot be restored,” I shall make an effort to restore tliat of Nan- 
DANAH, and, I think, not unsuccessfully. 

Nandanah, as late as the latter part of the last century at least, was the 
name of a district, and formerly of a considerable tract of country, and a 
fortress, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the Panjab— but the name, to judge 
from the Panjab Survey Maps, appears to have been dropped in recent times — 
lying on the west bank of the Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam. It contained within it 
part of the hill country, including the tallah or JiiU of the Jogi, Bala-nath, a 
sacred place of the Hindus, which hill country was known to the Muhammadan 
writers as the Koh-i-Jud, Koh-i-BMa-nath, and to the people dwelling therein 
as Ae Makhialah, Janjhui, or Jud Mountains, which we style the Salt Range, 
from the number of mines of rock salt contained within them, and lay between 
Pm(J-i-Dadan Khan [so called after a former Khokhar chief named Dadan 
Kllan] and Khush-ab^ and now composes part of the Shah-pur [Pur or Fur, i, e, 
Poms] District of the present Rawal Pindi Division under the Panjab Govern- 
ment. There was also another separate and smaller district named Nandan* 
pur^ a little farther north, and there is a small river named Nandanak in the 
present district of Fath-i-Jang, in the Rawal Pindi District, also to the north. 
There is also, in this district, a Malik-pur, in ancient days, the residence of 
the provincial governors, which lies in the direct line of route from the Nan- 
danah district on the Jhilam to the locality in which Chingiz Khan had 
pitched his camp, previou.sly alluded to. 

It is not impossible that the name of Nandanah was, previous to the reign 
of Akbar, applied to the eastern half of the hill tract between Khush-ab, 
Rawal-Pindi, and the Jhilam, including the northern part of the Chiil-i-Jalali 
— so called after JalM-ud-Din — in the midst of the Sind-Sagar Do*abah, which 
formed, during the rule of the Ghuris and the Turkish Slave Kings of Dihll, 
the north-western province of Hind and Sind. The authority of the last-named 
rulers does not seem to have extended to the eastern bank of the Sind, except 
on the advance of an army to enforce it, nor northwards over the mountain 
tracts ; and the Khokhars, along with the Awan-kars, Kathars, Qh^l<a'i‘S, and 
other less numerous tribes, and, like them, still inhal)iting that strong country 
— the ancient Gandharah of the Hindus— were not reduced to the subjection of 
the mlers of Hindustan till the lime of Akbar. 

In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz ud-Din, Muliammad-i-Sam, his rule, which 
extended from Ghaznin to Labor and Dihlf, did not extend, save very nomi- 
nally, over this hilly country ; and it was because the Khokhars, and others, 
in alliance with them, closed the route between Cfeazni n and Labor, as referred 
to in note \ page 481, that he had to march into this very frontier district of 
Nandanah to coerce them. The fortress of that name seems to have been 

M m 
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rolls benefits upon the people, and showed such proofs of 
boldness, ability, expertness, and courage that the men* 

for the same object as that for which Slier SMh> Afghan, founded the fort of 
Ruhtas in after years. Whether it was founded on the site of the fort of Nan* 
DANAH it is difficult to say, but is more than probable, for Abud-Fa?l does not 
mention it in the list of forts in that sarkdr^ which may account for the name 
being less used in later times, but, at a place on the route between Khugh-Sb 
and Makha 4 on the Sind, named at present Pakka-kob there are the remains 
of a very strong fortress of ancient times, which may be those of Nandanah. 

In the tract south of the Makhi§lah Mountains or Koh-i-Jud, as far as 
the Sind, and to the north among the hills likewise, and beyond the Sind 
^towards Kalman and Giaznin, are the remains of several large towns or cities, 
and substantial buildings, including the ruins of a considerable city, on the east 
side of the river, named Kahlur [jjlfT], which were noticed in the latter part 
of the last century, built in the strongest and most substantial manner, and 
still to be seen, and which would be delightfully interesting to explore. The 
country between the Jhilam and the Sind, in the direction I have been referring 
to, teems with ruins of this kind, and the remains of numerous great wells, 
with stone steps to descend into them, named the present termination of 

many village names-— in the Panjabi dialect, haoll in Hindi, and sard-dhah in 
Persian. There are also the extensive mins of the ancient city of Akarrah, and 
some others, in the Banu district, the whole of which give undoubted evidence 
of this tract south of the Makhi«alah or Jud Mountains having been the chief 
route between Hind and Qjhaznin by Ka|-man and Garclaiz. The more 
northern route by Jhilam, Rawal PindJ, A^ak, and Peshawar was seldom, ^if 
ever used, for the Khaibar route was not under the control of the Dihli kings, 
nor was it so good and practicable as the other. [I notice that the periodical 
ravings about the ‘‘ only Hvo routes from Afghanistan into India have not yet 
ceased.] This may be gathered from the account of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud’s reign farther on, where he marches his forces as far as the Su<Jharah 
and then sends Ulugh with his best troops to endeavour to expel the 

Mughals from this very tract, and also from the account of Ulugh Khan in the 
following Section, The country on the west of the Sind and on the Kabul 
river nearest to it, on the decline of the Shm*fan, Khwarazml, and Mughal 
powers, was occupied by confederacies of powerful tribes, among whom were 
Afghans, and on the east side, in the hills, by the tribes before alluded to, 
some of whom, the Awan-kars and a few^ others, also held lands on the west 
side near the river Sind, and some even farther west. 

It was from this frontier province of Nandanah that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
sent an envoy to I-yal-timigh— who was made away with by him — with whom 
Chingiz is said by our author to have been at the same time negotiating [!]. 
I-yal-timigh had, at this time, ousted his rival Kaba-jah from this portion of 
the Labor territory, and had compelled him to content himself with Multan, 
Cohehah, and Sind, although, from what subsequently occurred, the hold of 
either of the rivals upon the frontier district of Nandanah could not have 
been very firm or very secure. At page 293, our author says, that I-yal* 
timish> on hearing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn’s overthrow by the Mughals on the 
Rind and retreat towards the frontiers of the Dihl! kingdom, ‘‘ despatched ^'* — 
in his account of I-yal-timi§h farther on, he says he ^'marched ^^ — ‘**thc troops 
of Dihli towards Labor [into the province of Labor ?] against the Sultan, who 
thereupon ** turned aside, and proceeded towards Sind and Siwastan.” They 
were in great terror of the lUiwarazmis’ at Dihli ; but Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
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tion thereof will endure upon the pages of time until the 
judgment day. 

This affair of the fortress [of Multan] happened in the 
year 621 H.; and, one year and a half subsequently, the 
Maliks of Ghur through the ravages of the Mughal 
infidels, joined Malik [Sultan] Nagir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah ; 
and, in the latter part of the year 623 H., a body of [the 
tribe of] Khali, a part * of the Khwarazm! forces, acquired 
supremacy over the district of Man^urah ^ which is [one] 
of the cities of Siwastan, and their head was Malik Khan, 
the Khalj 

who had no more than about lo,cxX) men with him, was unable to face the 
immense forces of the Dihli kingdom, and therefore he contented himself, for 
the time, with the Sind-Sagar Do«abah and part of Sind. Had he appeared 
on the scene a few years earlier, before the Turk chiefs of the Mu’izzi and 
^utbi dynasties had been overpowered and slaughtered by I-yal-timigh, he 
might easily have maintained a permanent footing in India. 

From the fact of Nandanah being contained in the List of I-yal-tinugh^s 
victories, although no mention even of such an expedition is given under his 
reign, he may have endeavoured to gain possession of it; and he certainly was 
afj vancing towards that part when attacked by the illness which compelled him 
tci return, and which shortly after caused his death. This frontier tract must 
haye been held by the Mugjaals after taking the fort of Nan dan ah, for the 
very first act of his son Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud, when he came to the throne, 
eleven years after, was to march into the Panjab and despatch Ulugh Khan 
from the banks of the Sudharah with his forces to ravage the Koh-i-Jud and 
the parts about Nandanah,” and to check the inroads of the Mughals, who, 
in the preceding reign of Mu 4 zz-ud-Din, Bahram ghah, had taken Labor and 
attacked Ochchah. 

* Who the Maliks*^ of fihur were at this period will be fouiitl in the 
account of the Mughal invasion in the last Section. The ravages of the 
Mughal here referred to have n<^thing whatever to do with “ this invasion’^ or 
irruption of Turti the Mughal. See Elliot, vol. ii. page 303. 

* Not even the printed text will admit of this sentence being rendered ; “ The 
army of K ha Ij, consisting of ALL the forces of Khivarhmf &c. Elliot, 
vol. ii. page 303. 

^ The word used is of Mansurah, and signifies literally depressed or 
low land ; also a portion of land, country, region, tract, &c. With Siwastan 
the word 0^? is used, which is the plural of — a district, province, country, 
as well as town, city, inhabited place. 

^ It is possible that this may be our author’s version of Sultan Jalabud- Din’s 
operations against IKaba-jah ; but it is evident, from the fact that neither here 
nor in his account of JalM-ud-Din,. Mang-bami, does our author, any more 
than Hasan, Nizami, the author of the Taj‘ul-Ma*a§ir, give a correct account 
of Sultan JalM-ud-Din’s subjugation of the Khokhars, and the defeat and 
reduction of !l^aba-jah, and occupation of Siwastaii, that both writers studiously 
conceal as much as possible what must have been perfectly well known to both 
of them. Other Indian writers who came after them, probably considering 
that contemporary writers might be depended upon, have been led into the 

Mm2 
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Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah, moved on to 
repel them, and a battle took place between the two 


eitor of not mentioning those matters, if they were aware of them. The 
B^hwarazmt Siillfans were very obnoxious to the fihuris and their parasites ; 
and, as the Kh warazm! sovereigns were not on good terms with the IQialifahs 
of that day, our author's bigotry doubtless led him, as well as Hasan, Ni^famt, 
to conceal all that might tend to the honour and glory of those whom our 
author and his sect considered no better than heretics, as well as to pander to 
the vanity of his patrons. Sec page 609. 

Eighteen months after the appearance of the Miighals on the Sind or Indus, 
and the investment of Multan by Turtf or Turtae some lime in 623 H., a chief, 
named Malik KhSn by several Writers, and styled “of Hirat,” with his followers 
and the Shalj tribe, or rather the remnant of the Khalj tribe [a portion of this 
great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held lands in Nangrahar, north of 
the Kafinan district, centuries before the Afghans came into it. It is included 
by some in Shanuzau or San^uran. or rather the latter is included in Nang- 
rahar], the remnant of the Shwamzmf forces in these parts, pressed by the 
Mugh^il invaders, arrived on the n.w. frontier of Sind. This person, however, 
canmt be the great chief re erred to at pages 287, 409, &c.— nor does oiu* 
author he is, but styles him “the Khalj but some other writers endeavour 
to make out that he is— for, according to Yafa-i, Jahan-Kusha, and other 
works, he was slain when endeavouring to reach Parshor or Barghawar, w^en 
the right wing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s small force which he commanded 
defeated on the banks of the Indus. He was the Son of Jalal-ud-Dm's mat^- 
nal uncle, and i.s styled by different names and titles in different histories, jin 
Alff he is called, Yamfn Malik, in Jami’-ut- 1 'awariki.) Amin Malik, and in 
Rau?at-u?-§ala, and Ilabfb-us-Siyar, Yamin-uI-Mulk. It is apparent, however, 
that his correct name and titles were Malik Khan, Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287. 

Abu-l-fihazi, Bahadur Khan, in his history styles the person last referred 
to Khan Malik, Saif-ud-Din, 'Ighra^c, Malik of the hills of Kalman — the 
San^uran or Shanuzan hills. This however is not correct, for that chief, 
together with others, 'Aj^am Malik and Nuh, the Jan^lar, after their desertion 
of Sultan Jalal-iid-Din, began to fall out and fight among themselves, so that 
within three months of their desertion all three were killed, and their followers 
dispersed ; and, what with those killed by each other and those slain by Changiz 
Khan’s forces, after a short time no traces of them were left. 

A Malik Khan commanded the left wing of Jalal-ud-Din's force in the 
battle on the Indus, and his fate is not recorded. He probably is the person 
meant by our author, and the remains of the deserters from Jalal-ud- Din’s 
army after the victory at Barwan may have been his follow^eri 

Our author does not appear to have known much more about the situation of 
Mansurah and the district of which it was the chief place than Abu- 1 -Fa?l did. 
It was on the east side of the Indus, and nearly fifty miles from the present 
main stream, and was situated between forty-five and fifty miles N.E. of ^aidar- 
abad. The KJbalj fugitives appeared on the N.w. frontier of Sind, of w^hich 
Siwastan [which gave name to the province] or Sadusan, the present Sifiwan, 
was the chief city, and included that district and what we at present call Upper 
Sind. K^ba-jah moved against them and defeated them, and Malik Khan is 
said to have been killed in the engagement. The remaining Khalj and others 
of his followers sought the protection of Shams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timish, Kaba- 
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armies, and the Khalj force was overthrown, and the Khan 
[Chief] of the Kha lj was slain ; and Malik [Suljan] Na§ir 
ud-Din, ]^aba-jah, returned again to Oeheiiah and Multan. 

In this same year likewise, the writer of this work, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, reached the city of Cchchah* from Khura- 
san by way of Ghaznin and Banian ^ by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of the month Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 62411. 
In the month of Zi-Hijjah of the same year, the Firuzi 
College of tJchchah was committed to the charge of the 
author, together with the office of Kazi of the forces ® of 

jail’s rival and enemy, who took them under his protection, and subsequently 
marched against ]^aba-jah, supported by these fugitives. 

Firishtah, copying some other modern author, places this event in 615 H., 
but it is totally incorrect. lie says they came from the outskirts of 
G;ba.znfn. The Taba^cat-i-Akbari copies from our author. 

® Ughchah, also called Uchehah-i-Jalali, the Europeanized Uch, Ooch, and 
Ouche, on the Ghara, consisted— I refer to it as it was^ century ago — of seven 
villages of large size. That in which is the tomb of Sayyid Jamal, IkikhaiT, is 
called Udichah-i'Sharif, or the Holy; and that in which another Muliam- 
madan saint — Makhdum-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan — is buried is styled U clich alid- 
M^lihdum. The part in which the Mughal governors used to dwell is named 
tJ^ehah-i-Mughal, and so on, all seven villages having separate names ; but 
they may be considered as portions, although somewhat apart from each other, 
of one large town. Six or seven kurok [each kuroh 1000 paces] to the north- 
ward of Ufihehah, the rivers Ghara, ^Chinab, and their tributaries fall into the 
Sind, Ab-i-Sind, or Sind-Sagar. 

^ The Calcutta text has Mathan or Mithan — — here, but there is no 
stick word in any copy of the text collated. The editor or editors, knowing 
probably that there was a place somewhere on the Indus called Mithan-kot — 
not Mithan with long d — ^jumped at the conclusion that that must be the jdace 
referred to. The name contained in every copy of the text is written generally 

— Banian, but occasionally ^^ 4 -? — Banban. See note 4 page 536, and 
note®, page 623. The same name occurs in the reign of l-yal-timish, and 
in many other 2:)laces ; and, in the printed text, the name is, generally, correctly 
written. In a note, however, it is turned into but in two of the most 

modern copies of the text it is turned into aIIh and respectively ! In 
Elliot’s India the printed text is implicitly followed. There is no doubt what- 
ever that Multan is not meant, and that it refers to some place between Ghazrun, 
Kapnan, and the tract north or west of the Salt Range, i^erliaps Banii or 
near it ; and further mention of it in the following pages of this work tends to 
confirm this supposition, but its precise position is difficult to fix. Mithan-koJ: 
is a long distance belenv Ugholiah, and would have taken our author much 
out of his way in coming from Qliaznin to that city. 

« Compare Elliot, India, voL ii. page 304, where the Ka?i-sliip, or office of 
is turned into provocation^^ ! The passage is thus rendered ; — ‘‘ In the 
month of Zi-l hijja of the same year the Firozi college at Uch was consigned 
to the care of the author. On the provocation of the army of ’Alau-d dm 
Bahrim Shah, in the month of Rabi’u -1 awwal, A.H. 624, Sultan Sa’id 
•Sharasu-d din encamped in sight of Uch” ! 
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’Al5-ud-D!n, BahrSm Sh5h [the son of SultSn Na?ir-ud- 
Din, IKaba-jah] ; and, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of 
the same year *, 624 H., the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 

® There are numerous discrepancies among authors with respect to these 
events ; and our author himself, who was present at Oeheliah, makes a different 
statement here from that given by him under the reign of I-yal-timiah, puge 
61 1 ; and there says these events happened in 625 H. 

The Taj-ul.Ma'asir, after stating that the fortress of ‘‘ tJchdiah-i- Multan 
was ^ ‘ taken, '—i.e. Ochdiah Multan, or belonging to Multan, not ‘‘Och 
Multdn,^— and without mentioning that I-yal-timigh was at Odicliah in 
person, says that I-yal-timigh, hearing of ?;aba-jah^s pride and arrogance, and 
that he had strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bhakar, despatched 
his Wazir against him with a large army. See also Elliot, India, vol. ii. 
page 242. 

Other writers again state that, on the flight of ^jCaba-jah from Odisliah, 
I-yal-timigh ‘Meft his Wazir to carry on the investment of Dchchah, and 
returned himself to Dihli;’* and that *‘the Waztr took that place after two 
mouths, and then marched against Bhakar.^* 

Another work has that I-yal-timigh’s Wazir marched an army against 
^aba-jah, and invested him within the walls of Oolicliah in 624 H.” that “it 
was taken after two months, on the 22nd of Jamadi-uhAkhir/* and that, 

* ‘ after it zaas taken^ Kaba-jah got on board a boat — not what we call boats in 
this country, but vessels of considerable size, with flat bottoms — in order to\gct 
to Bhakar, and was drowned/* ^ 

The favourite author of Indian History writers [because translated probably^], 
Firightah [not his translators], places this event ^^between 618 11. and 623 H./;** 
but, as he gives no authority for so doing, and no dates between, therejl no 
knowing what year he means. He places it before the expedition a^nst 
Rantabhur, whereas it took place and in the lithographed text “reJSed** 

by Briggs, and also in the Calcutta text of our author, Bhakar is tum^into 
Thankir, which is Bhianah. The Taba^at-i-Akbari also places t||fefcse events 
in 614 H. some ten years too soon : that was ^j^aba-jah’s first def^ by I-yal- 
timigJa. See page 294. 1 ^ 

The real events appear to be as follow. Soon after thcl ydi alj and 
Ktwarazmi fugitives threw themselves on the protection of I-yAimisi, he, 
jealous of the power of Kaba-jah, and his overthrow of that re»ant of the 
Ehwarazmi forces, moved with an army from Dihli, by way of ®barhindah 
towards Ochchah, whilst the governor of the Labor province, twi another 
force, to create a diversion, marched against Multan. I-yal-tinfij reached 
Ooheliah on the ist of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H. [February, 1227 having 
sent on the principal part of his army, under the Waztr, th«liW|Bn-ul-Mulk, 
the Khwajah, Muhammad, son of Abu-Sa’id, Junaidti^ few days in advance. 
He, I-yal-timisi, sat down before the place and invested it, and detached his 
Waztr, with a large force, against the fortress of Bh»ar, whither Kaba-jah, 
on becoming aware of I-yal-timish’s coming against him had withdrawn with 
most of his forces and his treasures. These events hmpened ^during the hot 
season of 625 H., and part of the Wazir’s force dropi& down to Bhakar by 
water, and part went by land, and had to march througm dense jangaL 

It is remarkable that neither Lhur! [now often pifcoimced Rohft] nor 
Sakar are mentioned here where we might naturally Mve expected to have 
heard something about them, especially of Luh|*i, for onme plain immediately 
north of it the troops of I-yal-timigh probably encamjS. j ^ay probably, 
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Danya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] pitched his camp in sight 

because there can be no doubt but that the course of the Indus, at this part, 
has greatly altered during the lapse of upward of six centuries, and with 
respect to the fortress of Bhakar in particular, and its connexion with Sakar, 

To return to Usiigliah however ; some say it held out vigorously for a 
period of two months and twenty days ; but, as it capitulated^ — some say it 
was taken— on Tuesday, the 29th— one author says the 22nd— of Jam3.di-ul- 
AUlir — this must be incorrect, as, between the two dates given for the arrival 
of I-yal-timigi and the fall of U chch ah, is a period of exactly four months. 
Our author, although present, can scarcely be depended upon, for here he 
says it occurred in 624 H,, and under I-ya^tiraish^s reign says 625 H. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Sind, Mir Ma*?um, says that I-yal-timish 
marched an army against !^faba-jah in 624 H., but that the Waztr was left to 
carry out the investment, and I-yal-timish returned to Dihli ; and that the 
place capitulated 28th of JamMi-ul-Awwal, 625 H. 

On becoming aware of the fall of fJehoh^^b, Kaba-jali despatched his son, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Bahrain Shah, to treat for an accommodation ; but, 
although he was received with all outward marks of kindness, and matters had 
been discussed, he was not pennitted to depart. As the Wazir was close at 
hand to invest Bhakar, Kaba-jah was alarmed ; and, with the fate of Taj -ud- 
Din, l yal-diiz, before his eyes, threw himself on board a boat in order to 
escape, and was drowned by the sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamadi- 
ul-AMlir, 625 H. 

/According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Kaba-jah, having been invested in Bhakar 
by the Wazir, and the place reduced to extremity, then despatched his son to 
I-yal-timish, with an offering of icx> laks of DihlT-wals [a coin so called], and 
1000 dresses of different kinds ; but, being alarmed at the detention of his 
son, shortly after, died of grief ! He left treasures to the amount of 500 laks 
of Dihli-wals, 1000 large river boats, jewels and valuable pearls, inlaid 
vessels of silver and gold, costly garments and other valuable property, 
the whole of which was appropriated by I-yal-timish- What became of 
Muhammad, Bahram Shah. ]l^aba-jah’s son, is not known. 

The Jami’-ul-Hikayat, a book of anecdotes, written about tins period, and 
dedicated to the Wazir of I-yal-timish, states —but the statements contained 
in such works must be received with due caution — that I-yal-timish an 
army to repress the encroachments of Kaba-jah,’* but does not mention 
Uchdiah expressly, and adds, that ‘‘he, being unable to cope with this 
anny, sent his forces to Bhakar in boats. The troops of Dihli reached 
Bhakar on the loth of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H., and preparations for attack 
were made. It was, however, not made until near seifen weeks after, on 1st 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal ; but Kaba-jah, driven from the outer walls, lost the 
town and had to retire to the fort.” This rlescription, however, is not appli- 
cable to the island of Bhakar in its present extent Kaba-jah is then said to 
have offered to capitulate, if he were allowed to send away his sons and his 
treasure. This was refused; and^e, placing no faith in his conqueror 
[rival?], preferring death to surrender and captivity, cast himself from the 
walls into the water, n e night of Thursday, the 19th of Jamadi-ul-Ajthir— - 
one month and nineteen days after the first investment of the place. 

As a specimen of the random manner in which history is often written, 
Buda’uni says that the Mughals invested Multan in 61 1 H., and that, in 
624 H., ]l 5 Caba-jah was made captive by Sultan §hains-ud-Dfn, “and took 
the road of the other world.” 
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of O chch ah. Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, IKaba-jah, dis- 
comfited, embarked on boats [with his troops and fol- 
lowers ?] and retired towards Bhakar ; and [a body of ?] the 
Sultan’s forces, along with the Wazfr of the State, the 
Nigam-ul-Mulk, set out in pursuit of him, and invested him 
within the fortress of Bhakar \ 

Suljtan Shams-ud-D!n, I-yal-timish, remained encamped 
before the gate of the fortress of Ochchah for a period of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On Saturday, the 
27th of the month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal *, the citadel of tJch- 
cfeah was given up. When the news of the capture of the 
place reached Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he 
sent his son, ’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, to the presence of 
the Sultan. Subsequent to his reaching the camp of the 
Sultan, on the 22nd of the month, Jamadi-ul-Akhir, in- 
formation arrived of the taking of Bhakar ; and that Malik 
[Sultan] Nafir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had drowned himself in 
the river Sind, and the term of his existence was severed 
The period of his rule in the land of Sind, and Ochchah, 
and Multan, was twenty-two years. 


IV. MALIK BAHA-UD-DIN, TUSHRIL<, UL-MU’IZZI-US- 

sultAnl 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a Malik of excellent 
disposition, scrupulously impartial, just, kind to the poor 
and .strangers, and adorned with humility. He was one 
of the slaves of the early part of the reign of the Sul^an-i- 
Ghazf. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam, and the latter 
had raised him likewise to a high degree of rank ; and, 

* The printed text [and Firiglitah in his work] turns this name into Thankir, 
which is Bhianah, although Bhakar is mentioned correctly immediately 
after ! 

* Impossible, considering that 2 i* 9 ijjah is the lasf month of the year, and 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal the tAird. He must either mean that he reached O chch ah 
in 623 H., or that it was surrendered in 6 as h. See page 296, where he con- 
tradicts both the date of his own arrival at O chch ah and also the year in which 
it was taken. 

* Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 304. 

* with short u before the final /, is the name of a bird j but the 
name of this chief, like that of several of the Salju];: rulers, is spelt Tughril. 
All writers agree that Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was one of the greatest, most 
amiable, and most accomplished of Sultan Mu’izs-ud- Din’s mamluks. 
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when the fortress of Thangtr*, [or Thankir], which is [in ?] 
the territory of Bhianah, with the Rae of which warfare 
was being carried on, was taken, it was made over to Baha- 
ud-Din, Tughril’s charge, and that part became flourishing 
and prosperous through his means. From different parts 
of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of repute 
had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the 
habit of presenting houses and goods which used to become 
their property, so that, on this account, they would dwell 
near him. 

As the fortress of Thankir was not suitable as a place of 
residence for him and his following, Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril, founded, in the territory of Bhianah, the city of 
Sultan-kot, and therein took up his abode, and used con- 
tinually to despatch [bodies of] cavalry towards Gwaliyur. 
When the Sultan-j-Ghaz! [Mu’izz-ud-Din] retired from the 
foot [of the walls] of the fort of Gwaliyur, he said to Baha- 

‘ The discrepancies of authors with regard to the taking of this fortress, and 
tj^e operations a^inst Gwaliyur are peat. 

' Our author himself, under the reign of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, states that 
EIuJb-ud-Din subdued Nahrwalah, Thangir, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and here 
contradicts himself. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says Thangir was taken in 592 H., and that E^ujb-ud- 
Din, having joined the Sultan’s forces, the royal army moved against Gwaliyur, 
and invested it in that same year. Rae Solankh Pal sued for peace, became 
tributary, and was allowed to retain his possessions. 

The Taba^at-i-Akbari says Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din made the expedition to 
^Cinnauj and Banaras in 589 H,, and, leaving E^utb-ud-Din as his repre- 
sentative in Hind, returned to fibaznin. Immediately after, that work states, 
“ E^utb-ud-Din subdued Thaagir, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and then invaded 
Nahrwalah,” but gives no dates ; and then adds, without mentioning any other 
event between, that, “ when betwpen Tiis and Sarakhs, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
heard of the death of his brother,” which happened in 599 H., according to our 
author. 

The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa also says that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, after the 
conquest of E^innauj and Banaras, left E^utb-ud-Din, as his deputy in India, 
and that the latter took Gwaliyur, Buda’un, and other places, but Thangir is 
not mentioned, and, in this statement. Haft I^lim and Budl’uni agree. 

Alfi, which is the most correct apparently, has, “Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, again entered Hind in 590 H., and took Thangir [or 
Thankir], which was an exceedingly strong place, and then marched against 
Gwaliyur,” about which more will be mentioned in the following note. 

It is amusing to compare Firightah here — the text I mean — his account of 
these events, first, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
in his account of E«ib-ud-Din, i-bak, and Baha-ud-Din, Tugiiril.- They are 
related in three different ways, and neither in details nor in dates do they 
agree ! 
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-ud-Din, Tughril : “I must leave this stronghold to thee 
[to take].” In concurrence with this hint, Malik Baha-ud*- 
Dtn, Tugliril, stationed a body of forces from his own 
troops at the foot of the fort of Gwaliyur, and near by, at 
the distance of one league, he erected a fortification, in order 
that the Musalman horsemen might remain within it at 
night, and, when the day should break, push on to the 
foot of the fort* [walls]. 

They were occupied in this manner for the period of a 
year ; and, when the defenders of Gwaliyur became reduced 
to straits, they sent emissaries to the Sultan- [Malik at that 
period] i-Karim, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and gave up the fort 
to him^; and [consequently] between Malik Baha-ud-Din, 

• The more recent copies of the text differ somewhat from this ; but the 
oldest and best copies are as above. 

^ Neither here, nor under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, does our 
author give us the details in consecutive order, his constant failing. The 
Sultan, having gained possession of Thangir, moved against Gwaliyur. 
Arrived there, he found it would be impossible to take it by a coup de main, 
and that the only way to reduce it would be by a regular investment, and 
reduction of the defenders to straits, which would occupy a considerable time\ 
The Rae of Gwaliyur, becoming aware of the Sultan’s deliberations on th^ 
matter, hastened to present himself before him, with rich presents and 
offerings, and conciliated him, and, for a time, he was enabled to preserve 
his territory. 

Elphinstone, led away by the translations of Firishtah — Briggs’s version 
of which he Constantly quotes — and other histories probably, easily, but 
incorrectly, disposes of these affairs. He says, page 315, “next year, Shahdb 
u din came back to India, took Biana, west of Agra, and laid siege [!] to the 
strong fort of Gwalidr, in Bund^lkand. It is probable [!] that he was recalled . 
by some attack or alarm in Khordsan, for he left the conduct of the siege of 
Gwdli6r to his generals, and returned, without having performed anything of 
consequence [!], to Ghazni.” 

At the time of withdrawing from before the fort, the Sultan remarked to 
Xug3iril> that, if the fort should be taken [hereafter by his means], it should be 
made over to him. On this account, after the Suljan’s departure, Tughril 
founded the strong fortress of Sultan-kot in the Bhlanah territory and there 
took up his residence, and from thence made constant raids into the Gwaliyur 
territory ; but, finding this of no avail, he founded a strong fortification within 
two leagues [some say much nearer] of it, and made it his headquarters, 
and virtually blockaded Gwaliyfir. By making incessant raids upon the 
country round, he sought to reduce the place to extremity. After about a 
year, the defenders, being reduced to great straits, sent agents, with presents 
and rarities, not to Tughril^ but to his rival, Malik ^Cutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
and delivered up the fortress of Gwaliyur to him. ]g[utb-ud-Din’s having 
accepted this offer was the cause of enmity between the two Turk mamluks, 
and, had not Tughril been suddenly removed from the scene by the hand 
of death, hostilities would have arisen between them. The Tai?kirat-ul- 
Muluk says Tugh^^il whilst the operations were being carried on. 
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Jugliril, and [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, there used to 
exist a little of the leaven of vexation. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril. was a man of exemplary 
faith, and, in the district of Bhianah, numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained ; and he died, and was received into 
the Almighty’s mercy. 


After this, an account will likewise be given in this 
TabakAt of the Khalj Maliks who were [among] those of 
the reign of the beneficent Sultan® Kutb-ud-Din, and 
accounted among the servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, in order that, when the readers 
[of this work] acquire knowledge respecting all the Maliks 
and Amirs of Hindustan, they may utter a benediction 
upon the author, and pray unto the Omnipotent for the 
eternal dominion and perpetual sovereignty of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i- 
MahmOd, the son of the Sultan, the Kasim [co-sharer] of 
the Lord of the Faithful®: and may Almighty God per- 
petuate the dynasty, Amin ! 

\ 

There is no date given of the surrender of Gwaliyur to ^Cutb-ud-Din, but, 
from what our author states about the ^Meaven of vexation between 
^•utb-ud-Din and Tughril. and what other writers say respecting Tughril's 
determination of appealing to arms on account of jJ^utb-ud-Din’s interference 
with respect to this fortress, we may conclude that its surrender must have 
taken place just before or immediately after the death of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, who would probably, had he lived longer, have interfered in this 
matter out of his great regard for Tughril, his ancient slave, ^futb-ud- 
Din, after the Su]^an^s death, would scarcely have kept himself entirely at 
Labor out of fear of Taj-ud-Din, I-yahduz, with another rival like Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, in his rear^ lest they might act in concert. 

Firishtah mentions these events in his account of Tughril as though they 
had happened in 607 H. ! See also note page 516, 

Gwaliyur did not long remain in Musalrnan possession however, and it 
was recovered shortly after by the Hindus, during the confusion which 
arose on the death of ]§Cutb-ud-Din, I-baky and the accession of his adopted 
son; and, it was not until many year^. 4 ifter — in 630 h.— that I«yal-timigh 
could gain possession of it. See under^liis reign farther on. 

• Not so : Malik l^utb-ud-Din vj^s a slave at this time, and continued a 
slave till after Suljan Mu’izz-udTDin^s assassination ; and the first of the 
Khalj rulers of Lakhanawati died before Kutb-ud-Din received his manu* 
mission. / 

» See note ^ pages 310.^ 15, and 388, and note On his later coins 
the title is Na$ir.i-Amir.ul/Mumin!n, and as our author himself states in his 
account of Nasir-ud-Dir/Ma^mud^s reign farther on. 
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V. MALIK-UL-GHAZl, UKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, MUI^AMMAD, SON 
OF RAKHT-YARi. KHALjI, IN THE TERRITORY OF 
LAKHANAWATi*. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that this 
Muhammad, son of Balcht-yar, belonged to the Khalj [tribe] 
of Ghur, and the territory of Garmsfr®; and that he was a 
man impetuous, enterprising, intrepid, bold, sagacious, and 
expert. He came from his tribes to the court of Ghaznm. 
and [to] the Audience Hall of dominion of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Mutiammad-i-Sam. In the Diwan-i-’Ariz 

^ In the more recent copies of the text, the word — ‘‘son of^^ has been 

left out, but the 4afat — the kasrah or /, governing the genitive, even in them 
is understood, if not written ; and thus, with European and some local Indian 
Mutiammadan writers, the father has had the credit for what the son per- 
formed. The same error, of omitting the hasrah or not understanding the 
grammatical structure, has caused the ancestor of the Qhurian Sultans, 
Muhammad, son of Surf, noticed at page 320, to be made Muhammad 
Suri — one person — instead of t 7 ao. The father’s name it appears was 
yar [i. e. the Fortunate or Lucky], the son of Ma^imud. t 

At page 517,' in every copy of the text, our author styles him Tzz-ud-Din/ 
instead of Ikhtiyax-ud-Dtn. 

^ My oldest copyjof the text gives the vowel points as above. There is no 
doubt but that the (Correct name is Lakhmana-watI, or Lakshmana-wati 
from Lakhmana or Lakshmana, the son of Dasarata, and half-brother of 
Ram Ciandra, and wati, the contraction of wall— habitation, dwelling, 
home — the country of Lakhmana. 

^ The most abvsurd statements have been made with respect to the people 
named Khalj. the plural qf which, according to the ’Arab mode of writing, 
is Akhlaj. It is also written, but rarely, Ehalaj ; but some few Muham- 
madan Indian authors write h Eb,ilj and Sxiljt and most European writers 
have followed them [Dow, however, makes “ Chilli^es^^ of them, although 
Firightah writes the word ^ like other Muhammadan authors] ; but, accord- 
ing to the fertile imaginatiems of Europeans, the Khalj — ^ — ^tribe and Ghalzi 
— — tribe are one people — in fact, some roundly ass^t that the Khalj are 
one and the same race as the Afghan tribe of Czhalzi, without there being 
a shadow of authority for such an assertion in any Muhammadan writer 
whatever. Because the Sialj happened, in the days of the Ghurian Sultans 
[and long prior], to have been located in that part of Khurasan now included 
in what in the present day is styled by' the general name of Afghanistan --a 
comparatively modern derignation— such Writers, in their innocency, jumped at 
the conclusion that they were Afghans, anX. inore than that, that the Khalj 
and fihalzx must be one and the same people. \ 

The Khalj are a Turkish tribe, an account \^f whom will be found in all 
the histories of that race — the Shajirah-uI-Atrak.^ Jami’-ut-Tawarikh. Intro- 
duction to the Zafar Namah, &c. ; and a portion of tli^m had settled in Garmsir 
long prior to the period under discussion, from whence they came into Hindustan 
and entered the service of Sulj^ Mu’izz-ud-Din, , Sec ako note page 550. 
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[department of the Muster-Master], because, in the sight 
of the head of that office, his outward appearance was 
humble and unprepossessing, but a small stipend was 
assigned him. This he rejected, and he left Gha/nfn and 
came into Hindustan. Arrived at the capital, Dihli [there 
likewise], by reason of his humble condition, not finding 
favour in the sight of the [head of the] Muster-Master’s 
department, he was also rejected. 

Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar then left Dihli and proceeded 
to Buda’un, to the presence of the holder of that fief, the 
Sipah-Salar [Commander or Leader of troops], Hizabr-ud- 
Din, Hasan-i-Adib, and he fixed a certain salary for him. 

The paternal uncle of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar — Muham- 
mad, son of Mahmud — was in \the army of^ Ghazmn \and 
- his nepheiv joined lmn\ ; and, when the battle was fought at 
T%a’in in which the Golah [Rae Pithora] was defeated, 
’An, [styled] Nag-awri, entertained Muhammad-i-Mahmud 
\tlve tincle\ in his own service. When he [’All] became 
fej/datory of Nag-awr, he stood up among his brethren [j/c], 

f ^d conferred a kettle-drum and banner upon Muliammad- 
Mahniud, and made over to him the fief of Kashmand! 
[or Ka^tmandi]; and, after his [Muhammad-i-Malimud’s] 
death, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar became feudatory in his 
place ^ 

Aftsr Jsome time he proceeded into Awadh to the pre- 
sence of |VIalik Husam-ud-Din, Aghul-Bak. As he had 
acquired 4 horse and efficient arms, and in several places 
had sho^n activity and gallantry, Bhagwat or Bhugwat 

< This passage is defective more or less in every copy of the text collated, 
and most of them are— the most modem copies — hopelessly so. To make 
sense of it I have been obliged to add a few words, but they are those only 
whiclj are in italics within brackets. The greater part of what is stated there, 
howj^er, is corroborated by others ; and the only parts which are doubtful 
arelfhose respecting the nephew joining the uncle, and ’All, Nag-awri’s 
“^nding up among his brethren.” The latter was probably a l^alj. 

Irhe three chiefs here mentioned appear to have been quite independent, 
oir very nearly so, of Malik l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak’s authority ; and this, 
seemingly, was why Muhammad, son of BakJlt-yar, entered their service. The 
very fact of these Khali rulers being put in the same Section with l^utb-ud- 
Din, i-bak, Na?ir-ud-Din, ^Caba-jah, and Baha-ud-Dm, Tughril, and 
numbered consecutively, shows that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, was not an 
officer of Kutb-ud-Din, but only partially dependent on him as the Suljan’s 
representative at Dihli ; and, in the same manner, his successors were to all 
intents independent until the last was overcome by I-yal-timiall. 
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and Bhtuli or Bhiwali were conferred 

upon him in fief ; and, being a man of valour and intre- 
pidity, he was in the habit of making incursions into the 
territory of Muner and Bihar®, and used to obtain booty 


* These names arc thus written in the oldest copies and are confirmed by 

the best of the modern copies of the text, and, as they are important, I give 
the original Persian, These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and the 
Karmah-nasah, to the eastward of and adjoining Chunar-gayh, and two par» 
ganahs still bear the same names. The town of Bhiuli [anglicized Bhoelee\ is 
still the chief town of the latter, but there is a difficulty with respect to the 
name of the principal place of the Bhagwat or parganah in those 

clays, and it is most probable that the hill and fortress of Chunar-gayh was 
included in it. See Indian Atlas, sheet 88. That the places mentioned in the 
text were in the part named is singularly corroborated by what otliers say 
were the names of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar’s fiefs, mentioned in the 
following note ; for the places referred to are evidently the modem anglicized 
Pateetah and Kuntil [Kuntilah ?], the former being only two miles north and 
nine w^est, and the latter one mile north ; and t\\ enty-eight miles west 
Bhuili. All these three places moreover are immediately west of the Kari 
nasah, which river was the boundary of the Bihar territory. In the pri 
text these places are turned into Sahlat or Sahla?t 

Sahili or Sihwali in fact, anything but what is correct. 

Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 305. 

* There is considerable difference between 

writers here, and also in other jJaces ; and, as I proceed I will 
abstract of what they say. ^ 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Mubanimad-i-Bakht-yar — as I shall in ^ ^ 
him — that is son of Bakht-yar, the Khalj^ who was never a 
^‘History of India” written for the Calcutta University notwitl/^ll^^^ 
was one of the headmen of the Sialj tribe dwelling in ai/dwelU] 
south-west border of Ghur. "' He was endowed with great , 
dom, and liberality, was of robust and powerful form, with the 
long arms — as described by our author. During the reigi-'of ‘ 
Mu’izz-ud-Din he came to G^aznin in search of service diy I 


our author and 


ini/ 


no 


on 


stirring times, and, subsequently, not obtaining employment 
desired, he came into Hind, and proceeded to Labor. There htalb^ 


ch as 1 
did n 


get on with IjJIutb-ud-Din, it is said, so he proceeded farther eastwi ^cc, 
joined the Malik-uLMu’ag^am [the great Malik], Husam-ud-Din, 

Bak [see note ^ page 516, para, ii], who held in fief a considerable t?^i 5 ^ 
country in the Do-ab, and on the east side of the river Gang, independel^^^^^ 
]^utb-ud-DIn’s authority. According to another author, Sultan Mu’izz-I^^^. 
Din conferred on Ughiil-Bak the fortress of Kol and its dependencies, whJ:^^ 1 
is in the Do-ab. Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar was taken into that Malik’s service?^ 
and, soon after, was despatched with some forces into Aw’adh 
Thomas, Path An Kings of DehlI,” page no, who mak^su\:y, jumped at 

sdlir of Glide” and note page 558, farther on] ; and, on*at, th^it the Sil 3 *y 
he gave proofs of his valour and prowess against his Hip 
After this, Husam-ud*Din, t) gkuI-Bak, conferre 4 rhom will be found in all 
Patitah— [Lat. 25"^, Long. 82® 54'], and KuN^ami’-ut.Tawarikll> Intro- 
Long. 82^ 35'], the Kuntil of the Indian Atlas. ft%in had settled in Garmsir 
[From a similarity in the names, some comparatiw^ came into Hindustan 

\o note page 550. 
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from it, until he acquired ample resources in the shape of 
horses, arms, and men ; and the fame of his alertness and 
bravery, and the booty [he had acquired], became noised 
abroad. Bodies of Akhlaj^, from different parts of Hin- 
dustan, turned their faces towards him ; and his reputation 
reached Sultan [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, who despatched a 
robe of distinction to him, and showed him honour. Having 
been honoured with such notice and favour, he led a force 
towards Bihar, and ravaged that territory. 

He used to carry his depredations into those parts and 
that country until he organized an attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar 

authors of Akbar’s time, and some European translators and writers, have been 
led to suppose that these places referred to Patldli — [Lat. 27^41', Long. 
79 ° 40^1 and Kanpilah [a 1 ^, Lat. 27° 37', Long. 79" 21', lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges a few miles N.N.W. of Buda’vin, but no less 
than three degrees west^ and about the same distance mrth^ of the places referred 
to by our author above ; whilst Paiitah and Kuntilah are within a feiv 
nules of Bhugwat and BaiOu, and situated in the same tract of country 
iir mediately west of the Karmah-nasah. They are ecjually convenient for 
^uner — a very old place at the confluence of the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 
01^ right bank of the former — and Bihar, as well as Awadh. The town of 
PaV ^ . 's about five miles south of the fort of CJiimar-ga^h, and had a ram- 
part^ >rt when Ciait Singh, the rebel Zamindar of Banaras, garrisoned 
it in 1781 ; but it is not entered in the Indian Atlas, and may have since gone 
to comparative decay.] 

Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar now began to carry bis depredations into Bihar and 
Muner as well as into Awadh, ou his own account^ and acquired great booty. 
Hearing of his valour and prowess, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, sent him [from Labor 
according to Buda’uni] a dress of honour of great value, for, at this period, 
Husam-ud-Din, Oghul-Bak, is no more mentioned. 

It will be seen from these statements, as well as from the .statement of our 
author, that Mubummad-i-Bakht-yar was never Sipah-Salar in Awadh. The 
mistake appears to have arisen from his having entered the service of ^usam- 
ud-Din, OghCibBak, who was a vSipah-Salar and held the fief of Awadh, or 
by confounding Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar’s name with that of the Sipah-Salar, 
Hizabar-ud-Din, mentioned above by our author. See Thomas : ^^Pathan 
Kings of DehlI,” page iio. 

7 This favour, on the part of ^Cutb-ud-Dfn, as well as Mubammad-i- 
valour and generosity becoming noised abroad, bodies of Akklaj 
^ ' seemingly, Hindustan from all parts began to flock around 

very fact of these powerful. He subdued the territory of Bihar, after 
Din, I-bak, Nasir-StJ^^^’^S infidels of that part, and booty to a vast 
numbered consecutively,^?^* After these successes he presented himself 
officer of i^utb-ud-Din, b^» residence at Dibit, 

representative at Dihli ; master was still alive and he 

intents independent until t# 
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with two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and sud- 
denly attacked the place. There were two brothers of 
Farghanah, men of learning, one Nizam-ud-Din, the other 
Samsam-ud-Din [by name], in the service of Mubammad- 
i-Bakht-yar : and the author of this book met with® Sam- 
sam-ud-DIn at Lakhanawati in the year 641 H., and this 
account is from him. These two wise brothers were soldiers® 
among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which 
time Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. by the force of his intre- 
pidity, threw himself into the postern of the gateway of the 
place, and they captured the fortress, and acquired great 
booty. The greater number of the inhabitants of that place 
were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven ; and they were all slain. There were 
a great number of books’ there ; and, when all these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they sum- 
moned a number of Hin 4 us that they might give them 
information respecting the import of those books ; but the 
whole of the Hindus had been killed®. On becoming a^ 
quainted [with the contents of those books], it was found 
that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, add 
in the Hindui tongue, they call a college [a-^j*] Bihar*. 

When that victory was effected, Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar returned with great booty, and came to the presence 
of the beneficent Sultan ^ Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and re- 
ceived great honour and distinction. A party of Amirs at 
the capital [Dihli], through the noising abroad of Mubam- 

® A few modern copies say, ‘‘he, §am?am-ud-Dfn, discovered the 
author, &c. 

® Jan-baz, which does not mean 
^ Books on the religion of the Hindus. 

2 The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikli, which quotes our author verbatim on most 
occasions, says they sent for a number of Hindus, who made them acquainted 
with the contents of the books, and in them it was written that that fortress 
and city was called a college, but, correctly, a Budhist monastery. 

® In Persian words derived or borrowed from the Sanskrit the letter b is 
often substituted for Nagari — thus, Bihar or Wihar, but there is no 
e in the word : hence Behar is impossible. 

^ He was not then Sultan, and his master, Sultan Mu^izz-ud-Din, was 
still alive, and was assassinated thirteen years aftenvards^ and, some time even 
after that event, Malik ^utb-ud-DIn received his manumission and the title 
of Sultan from the nephew of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Our author does not mean 
tliat Kutb-ud'Din was Sultan at that very time. He was not Sultan, in fact, 
during the lifetime of Mul?ammad-i-Bayit-yar, 
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mad- i-Bakht-yar*s praises*, and, at beholding the honour 

• After having gained possession of Bihar, Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar, taking 
along with him valuable presents, part of the spoils, proceeded to wait upon 
Malik Kutb-ud-Dfn, at this time the representative of Suljan Muhzz-ud-Din 
in Hindustan, By the generality of authors he is said, more probably, to 
have gone to Dihli for the purpose ; but, as previously stated in next to last 
para, of note*, page 516, it was whilst l^utb-ud-Din was at Mahobah, in the 
Ktlbi territory, in 599 H. — which should be 589 H. — after taking Kalinjar, 
that Mu^iammadd»Bakht»yar presented himself, for it was in 589 H. that he 
moved from Bihar to invade Lakhanawatv See note page 558, He was 
received with such distinction, and so many marks of favour were shown him, 
that the chiefs and ministers of Kutb-ud-Din’s vice-rcgal court became filled 
with envy and hatred of Muhammadd-Ba kh t-} ar, and they began to calum* 
niate him to Kutb-ud-Din, and to report expressions of a scornful nature 
towards himself on the part of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar which he had never 
used. It happened, upon the occasion of Kutb-ud-Din*s holding a puldic 
audience in the Ka§r-i*Safed [White Castle], that a rampant elephant was 
brought forward for inspection, and these envious persons began saying, in a 
disdainful and contemptuous manner, that there was no one who would venture 
to stand before that elephant, the like of which was not to be found in Hind. 
]8Iutb-ud-Din, in whose mind they had succeeded in creating an unfriendly 
feeling towards Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, proposed to him an encounter with 
theAlephant. He agreed at once, and, with the mace he held in his hand, 
(Walt it one blow, but that blow was so effectual that the elephant made off. 
iThis anecdote is somewhat differently related by another writer, who says 
tljat these malignants stated to ]^utb-ud-Din that Mu^iammad i-Bakkt-yar was 
desirous of encountering an elephant, and that IKutb-ud-Din had a white one, 
which was rampant, and so violent that the drivers were afraid of it, and which 
he directed should be brought on the course for Muliammad-i-Balilit-yar to 
encounter. He approached it near enough to deal it such a blow on the trunk 
with his mace as at once put it to flight. 

After his performing this feat, ]^Cutb-ucI-Din distinguished him with still 
greater favour. He conferredipon him a special dress of honour of great value 
and a large sum of money ; and Mutiammad-i-Bakht-yar, having donned the 
robe, added money of his own to !]^iitb-ud-Dfn’s gift, and distributed the whole 
among those present, and left the assembly with increased renown and lionoiir. 
]|i[utb-ud-Din further distinguished him by giving him a standard and otlicr 
insignia, and confirmed him, on the part of his master, the Sultan, in the govern- 
ment of ^the tracts he had subdued, and such further conquests as he might make 
in the Lakhapawati territory ; and Muhammad-i-Bakkt-yar returned to Bihar. 

Here is a rich specimen of the history taught at present, at least, in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, as it is from the ‘‘ History of India” by Mr. Marshman : — 
^‘Kootub lost no time in despatching one of his slaves^ Bukhtjyar Ghiijie, 
who had risen to command, by his native genius, to conquer Behar. The 
capital was sacked, and the country subdued, and the army returned within two 
years to Delhi, bending beneath the weight of plunder. An attempt was soon 
aft^r made to supplant Bukhtiyar in his master'* s favour, but it was defeated by 
the prowess he exhibited in a single combat with a lion, which his enemies at 
court had forced oh him. This event established him still more firmly in the 
confidence of Kootub, who sent him, in 1203, to reduce Bengal.” 

Now, in thef whole of this statement, there is not one atom of truth, and in no 
author, Mu^iammadan or Hindu, will suCh a statement be found. 

/ N n 
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he received, and the gifts bestowed upon him by Sultan 
]^utb-ud-Din, became envious of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yan 
and, at a convivial banquet, they treated him in a reproach- 
ful and supercilious manner, and were deriding him and 
uttering inuendoes ; and matters reached such a pitch that 
he was directed to combat with an elephant at the Ka§r-i- 
Safed [White Castle]. With one blow, which he dealt the 
elephant on the trunk with his mace®, the elephant fled 
discomfited. 

When Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar gained that distinction, 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din ordered him a rich robe of honour 
from his own special wardrobe, and conferred considerable 
presents upon him. The Sultan [likewise] commanded the 
Amirs to make him presents, and he received such a 
number of gifts as could not be contained within the limits 
of writing. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moreover, in that 
same assembly, dispersed the whole of those presents and 
bestowed them upon the people ; and, with the special 
imperial ^ honorary robe, he departed, and set out towa/rds 
Bihar. 

Fear of him ® operated exceedingly in the hearts of tCe~ 
unbelievers of the different parts of the territories of Lakl^. 
anawati and Bihar, and the countries of Bang and Kar 
rud. Trustworthy persons have related after this mannt 
that the fame of the intrepidity, gallantry, and victories j 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had [also] reached Rae LakhmJ 
lah ®, whose seat of government waslfiie city of Nudiah, a| 
who was a very great Rae, and had been on the throne 
a period of eighty years. 

At this place, an Anecdote respecting the circum- 
stances of that Rae, which had been heard [by the writer], 
is here recorded ; and it is this, that, when his father was 


* See Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 306. Curz signifies a mace, not a “battle- 
axe.” In some modern copies of the text the words “fled discomfited” are 
left out, and we have instead “ Muhammad-i-B akh t-yar pursued the ele- 
phant no more. 

“ One of the robes probably which l^utb-ud-Din had himself received from 
his master, hence it is called a “Sultani” robe. 

* His intrepidity and valour. 

® Another writer styles him Rae Lakhmiah intended, no doubt, 

for the Sanskrit son of Rae Lakhman See list of kings of 

Bangalah in Abu-l-Fafl’s A’in-i-Akbari, and Dr. Blochmann’s translation, and 
note®, page 559. 
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removed from this world, Rae Lakhmaniah was in his 
mother’s womb. The crown was placed on the belly of 
his mother, and all girded up their loins in her service. 
The Raes of Hind used to hold their family in great 
importance, and were wont to consider them in the position 
of Khalifah ' by descent. , 

When the birth of Lakhmaniah drew near, and the signs 
of giving birth became manifest to his mother, she assem- 
bled the astrologers together*, and they made observation 
whether the horoscope was auspicious. With one accord 
they represented : “ If this child should be born at this 
hour, it will be unfortunate exceedingly, and will never 
attain unto sovereignty ; but, if it should be born two hours 
subsequent to this time, it will reign for eighty years,” 
When his mother heard this conclusion from the astro- 
logers, she commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together ; 
and the astrologers were placed in order that they might 
con;r'q;ue to observe the horoscope. When the time came, 
tht^^^ agreed that the [auspicious] hour of birth was now 
arAved. She directed that she .should be taken down, and 
forthwith Lakhmaniah was born On reaching the ground, 
his mother, unable any longer to endure the agony of 
labour, died, and Lakhmaniah was placed upon the throne *. 

He reigned for a period* of eighty years, and trustworthy 
persons have related to this effect, that, little or much, 
never did any tyranny proceed from his hand ; and whoso- 
ever preferred a request to him for anything, other than 
one lak [one hundred thousand] he did not bestow, after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, the 
Hatim of his time. It has been narrated on this wise, that, 

^ The words ** Kh alifah by descent” here used by our 

author, and Pegliwa, by others, plainly indicate that his family was looked 
upon in the light of heads or supreme leaders ii . spiritual^ not temporal matters, 
and Rae Lakhmaniah, not as a ‘^powerful monarch” and “lord paramount,” 
for power of that kind he evidently did not posscs.s. Compare Elliot ; India, 
vol. ii. page 307. 

♦ ^ There is not a word about “ Brahmaas” in the best copie.s of the text, 

s Here is a specimen of the difference in idiom in the text, which I have 
before referred to. The oldest set of MSS. have and the more 

modem 

^ His nobles, or rather the chief men of his kingdom — his late father’s 
ministers probably— carried on the government until such time as Rae Lakh- 
maniah was able to assume the direction of affairs. 

TJ n O 
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as in that country, the kauri [shell] is current in place of 
silver *, the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of kauris. 
The Almighty mitigate his punishment [in hell] ! 

I now return to the history of Muhammad>i-Bakht-yar. 
When he returned from the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, and subdued Bihar®, his fame had reached the hearing 
of Rae Lakhmaniah, and the different parts of his dominions 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men, and coun- 
sellors of his kingdom presented themselves before the Rae, 
and represented, saying : “ In our books of the ancient 
Brahmans they have foretold that this country will fall 
into the hands of the Turks and the time of its fulfilment 
has drawn near. The Turks have subjugated Bihar ", and 
next year they will surely come into this country. It is 
expedient for us that the Rae should consent * so that he, 
along with the whole people, should be removed from the 
country in order that we may be safe from the molestation 
of the Turks.” 

The Rae replied, saying : “ Is there any token giveri in 
your books with respect to this man who is to subdue c^r 
country.?” They replied : “The indication of him is this, 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down 
his two hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his 
knees in such wise that the fingers will touch the calves of 
his legs The Rae answered : “ It is advisable that 

* In every copy of the text collated, with the exception of tivoy which have 

the word silver is used. In 1845 the rupx was equivalent to 6500 kauris, 
and a lak would be equal to a fraction over fifteen rupis. In ancient times 
they may have been estimated at a higher rate, but a lak of kauris could not 
have been a very desirable present to obtain, or a very convenient one. See 
note page 583. 

® Our author must mean when Muliammad-i-Baldht-yar returned from the 
presence of Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, whither he had gone after he subdued Bihar, 
because he did not go to ^^uJb-ud-Din before^ even by his own account. All 
the copies of the text, however, are as above. 

^ But their predictions did not go so far as to foretell that the Calcutta 
University ‘^History of India” would turn the Turks into Ghalzi Afghans. 

• “Have tills year subjugated Bihar, and next year will come into this 

country,” according to the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. ^ 

® Compare Elliot : INDIA; vol. ii. page 308, where this sentence is translated : 
“It was therefore advisable that the should make peace with Mm”.' 

docs not signify to make peace with the Turks, but to consent, 
approve, agree to, judge expedient, &c., their proposal. 

^ Lit “legs,” i.e. the leg in its true sense, the part below the knee. In 
Fit JOT the words . rb . sL have been translated ** skins. 
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trustworthy persons should be despatched in order that 
they may, in a proper manner, investigate those peculiar 
characteristics.” In accordance with the Rae’s command, 
they sent trustworthy persons, and they made investigation 
respecting this matter, and, in the external form and 
figure of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. those characteristics they 
found. 

When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of 
the Brahmans and inhabitants* of that place left, and 
retired into the province of Sankanat ®, the cities and towns 
of Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon 
his country was not agreeable to Rae Lakhmantah. The 
following year after that, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar caused a 
force to be prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nudiah*, in such wise that no 
more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate 
of the city, Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar did not molest any 
one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, in such 
manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap 
his^ party were merchants and had brought horses for sale *, 
ancl did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae Lakh- 
maniah, when he drew his sword, and commenced an on- 
slaught on the unbelievers. 

At this time Rae Lakhmaniah was seated at the head of 
his table ®, and dishes of gold and silver, full of victuals, 
were placed according to his accustomed routine, when a 
cry arose from the gateway of the Rae’s palace and the 
interior of the city. By the time he became certain what 

® All but the two oldest copies have Sahin [from which signifies 

merchants, shopkeepers, and the like — ^inoffensive people, not “chiefs.” 

* In the best and oldest copies of the tert, Sanknat — — is plainly 
written, with the exception of two, which have Saknat — oUC The Zubdat* 
ut-Tawatikh also has Saknat; but other works, including the Tabakat-i- 
Akbarf and the Taakarat-ul-Muluk, say Jagnath. The part meant by our 
-author more probably refers to a province of eastern Bang. 

* The more modem copies of the text have *i">y — one even has 
instead of and 

* The text varies in different copies here. It appears from the above remark, 
that traders were in the habit of bringing horses from Bihar into the Rae’s 
territory, and such is stated by some other more modem writers. 

« Not “at dinner” necessarily : it might have been the morning meal. 

/■' 
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was the state of affairs, Muhammad-i-Balc|it-yar had 
dashed forwards through the gateway into the palace, and 
had put several persons to the sword. The Rae fled bare- 
footed by the back part of his palace ; and the whole of his 
treasures, his wives, and [other] females, his domestics and 
servants, his particular attendants, were taken, and the 
Musalmans captured a number of elephants, and such a 
vast amount of booty fell to their lot, as cannot be 
recorded ^ When the whole of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken 
possession of, he there took up his quarters ; and Rae 
Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat ® and Bang, and 
there the period of his reign ® shortly afterwards came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers 
in the country of Bang 

^ The Rae, on hearing of the arrival of Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar, was 
clumbfoiinded. He fled alone and unattended, and succeeded in reaching a 
boat, and escaped. His boundless treasures, the accumulations of eighty 
years, fell into the possession of the Musalmans ; and a large portion of them, 
the greatest rarities, were tran.smitted to Malik Kufb-ud-Din, for the SultanV 
According to Munshi Shiam Parshad, who wrote an account of Gr^r 
[Gaudah — * 3 ^^] for Major William Franklin [In referring to this work I sWall 
call it the Gaur MS.], Rae I.akhmanfah ruled from 510 to 590 H., which is 
correct. It was in the early part of the last-mentioned year that Muhammad- 
i-BakJit-yar took Nudiah. 

His rule extended over a period of twelve years, and he was assassinated in 
the middle of the year 602 h. 

Mr. Thomas, however, in hi.s ‘‘ Pathan Kings of Dehli,” page no, 
says Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar, whom he erroneously makes Sipak sdldr^^ 
of Awadh, “in A.H. 599, pushed his forces southward, and expelled, with 
but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of A’^uddeah^ Here is an error of 
ten years : Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moved from Bihar in 589 11., and in the 
following year look Nudiah by surprise. Were 599 H. correct, his sway over 
Lakh ana wall would have been less than t/iree years, as he was assassinated 
about the middle of 602 H. See note page 516, para, next to last, and 
note ®, page 572. 

* Here,, as previously, some copies have Saknat, and the other authors, 
previously referred to, Jagnath and Kamrud. 

® In some copies, the period of his life^ &c. 

^ The Rajah, it is said, escaped in a boat to Bikram-pur or Wikram-pur. 
We shall also find that Sunarganw, near Bikram-pur, continued to be a place 
of refuge for those w’ho were discontented at Gau|*, and was not finally 
reduced for a long time after the overthrow of Rae Lakhmaniah, who had a 
son, Madhob Sen, who had a son, .Su Sen, who by Hindus is considered the 
last ruler. Bikram-pur is about eight miles south-east, from Dhakah, and is 
said to have been the principal residence of Balal Sen, the predecessor of 
Adisur, who preceded Lakhman Sen, the predecessor of our author's 
Lakhmaniah, but he sometimes resided at Gaur ^hich did not become the 
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After Muhammad«i-Bakht-var possessed himself of that 
territory [Rae Lakhmaniah’s], he left the city of Nudtah in 
desolation, and the place which is [now] Lakhanawati ® he 
made the seat of government. He brought the different 
parts of that territory under his sway, and instituted 
therein, in every part, the reading of the IQiutbah, and the 
coining of money and, through his praiseworthy endea- 

capital of Bangalah until immediately before the Muhammadan conquest*. 
Nudiah was called Nobo-dwip. See of Zila Dinaj/>urf Cal- 

cutta: 1832. 

Wilford says the conquest of Bengal took place in 1207 A.D., which is 
equivalent to 603-604 ir*, the latter year having commenced 27(h July, 
1207 A.D.; and according to this theory Bengal was conquered a year or 
more a/Ur its conqueror’s death ! Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din was assassinated in 
Sha’baii 602 H. = March 1206 a.d., in which same year Muhaminad-i- 
Bakht-yar died or was assassinated, and which, from 590 ii. == 1194 A.n., is 
just twelve years. 

2 The name of Rae Lakhmaniah’s capital was spelt Nudiah until the time 
of Aurangzeb, when words ending in * — ha-i-mukiitafi— were ordered to be 
written wth 1 — as Nudia. 

Muhammad-i-BaklLt-yar destroyed Nudiah, and, leaving it in desolation, 
|!)asscd onwards [Rauzat-us-Safa says ‘Mic passed beyond the territory of the 
. %ae”], and, in place of that ano//icT cify [0^ town] at the 

place, according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, where Lakhanawati //as been 
and which, at this time [reign of Akbar], they call Gaui*. The 
Gaui* MS. says he made the niouza/ [place, village, district] of Lakhanawati, 
his capital, now twelve miles from the Gang. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa 
says “he founded a city as his capital i/t the territory of Lakhanawati,” 
which signifies Gaui* of Bangalah, “at the place where Lakhanawati was.” 
Buda’uni says Muhammad-i-Baklit-yar “destroyed the idol temples of the 
infidels and erected masjids and other buildings, and built a capital in his 
oivn name [!] which is now called Gaur.” Gauf or Gaudah was the name 
of a division of the present country or tract styled Bangalah as well as of its 
ancient capital, and its inhabitants were Gaufiya or Gaudhiya. According 
to Abu- 1 -Fa?l, the fort of Gauy was founded by Balal Sen, the second of 
the Sen dynasty, one of eight [in some copies, seven'\ kings who reigned 106 
years, out of which Balal Sen reigned fifty years. According to the same 
author, the last of this dynasty was Rajah [or It would seem, 

from this, that the most ancient name of the city was Gaur, afterwards 
changed to Lakhanawati, and subsequently styled Gau|' again. The emperor 
riumayun named it Bakht-aliad. Bangalah itself is sometimes styled Jannat- 
ul-Bilad. See note page 584. 

* There is not a word in the text about causing name to be read in the 
Khutbah and stnick on the coins,^'* See note ®, page 572. According to the 
Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh he establi.shed *^the Khutbah and money of Islam,” and 
its author copies our author almost verl^atim. Other writers, on the contrary, 
state that, having brought all the surrounding territory under his sway after 
the capture of Nudiah, he assumed a canopy of state, read the Khuft>ah for 
himself and issued coin in his own name^ which is not correct. He would 
. naturally have issued coin in the name of the Suljan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mul^am- 
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vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and mo- 
nasteries [for Darweshes], were founded in those parts. Of 
the booty and wealth [taken] he despatched a large por- 
tion to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-D!n, I-bak. 

After some years had passed away and he had ascer- 
tained the state of the different mountain tracts of Turkis- 
tan and Tibbat to the eastward of Lakhanawat! *, the 
ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat 
began to torment his brain ; and he had an army got ready, 
and about 10,000 horse were organized. In the different 
parts of those mountains which lie between Tibbat and the 
country of Lakhanawat! are three races of people, one 
called the Kunch®, the second the Mej [Meg], and the third 
the Tiharu ; and all have Turk countenances. They have 
a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and 
Turk^ One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kunch and Mej, 
whom they were wont to call ’Alt, the Mej, fell into the 
hands of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. the Khalj. and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhammadan faith. 

mad-i-Sam, to whom he appears to have been most loyal [see page 57 il 
He had no occasion whatever to issue money in the name of Malik ^[utb-ua- 
Dtn, who was still a slave ; and Mu^iammad-i-Bakllt-yar only died the same 
year in which Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm was himself assassinated. See Thomas : 
^‘PathXn Kings of Dehli/^ page no, and note ^ and Elliot : India, vol. 
ii. page 309. 

< This expedition must have been undertaken towards the close of the 
year 601 H. After Muhammad-i-Bakht«yar had acquired great power and 
grandeur, he turned his thoughts to the acquirement of further territory in 
Tibbat and Turkistan without probably being aware of the distance to be 
traversed, and the difficulties to be surmounted. He set out with a force of 
about 12,000 horse according to the generality of accounts, but the Rau?at-u§- 
§a(a has “ xo,ooo horse, and 30,000 foot which is certainly incorrect. 

Tibbat was a well-known name in our author’s time even, and yet 
Hamilton in his ‘‘Description of Hindostan,” voL ii. page 566, makes the 
rash statement that it does not appear that the name I'ibet is anywhere in 
general use to designate the province according to the European acceptation 
of the word ! This may be true as to Tibetf for the country here referred to is 
written and called Tibbat. 

The “Tharoo** [Tiharu] caste, according to Buchanan, composes the 
greatest portion of the population that are dwellers in the plain of ‘^Saptari,’* 
in Makwanpur adjoining the Murang on the north-west ; and the inhabitants of 
the Murang to the east of Bijaipur [Wijayapur] are chiefly Konch, and on the 
lower hills are many of the Megh, Mej, or Medi tribe. 

• Our author’s ideas of east and west are rather obscure, as may be noticed 
at page 431, In this instance he means to the north and north-east. 

• In some "copies the nasal n is left out— Kujsh. 

^ In some of the more mo^lern rnoiet the tevf ** I-Iinrl anA 'T'ihhni 
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He agreed to conduct M uhammad-i-Bakht-yar into those 
hills, and act as guide ; and he brought the latter to a place 
where there is a city, the name of which is Burdhan [kot]*. 
They relate, after this manner, that, in ancient times, 
Shah Gushtasib® returned from the country of Chin, and 
came towards Kamrud, and, by that route, got into Hin- 
dustan, and founded that city [Burdhan-kot]. A river 
flows in front of that place, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-mati*; and, when it enters the country of 
Hindustan, they style it, in the Hindu! dialect, Samund * 
[ocean] ; and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three 
times more than the river Gang. 

To the banks of this river Muhaminad-i-Bakht-yar came; 
and 'All, the Mej, joined the army of Islam ; and, for a 
period of ten days, he took the army up the river among 
the mountains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn stone, and 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches*. After the army 

/' • The oldest and best copies generally have as above, but two add kot, 
imd one copy gives the vowel points. The Zubdat-ut-Tawar!kli also has 
IMrdhan twice. The other copies collated have Murdhan and Murdhan>kot, 
and the printed text, in a note, has Durdhan [Wurdhan ?] as well as Burdhan. 

® Some copies have Gushtasib and some Garghasib, and one has Gudarz. 
In the Iranian records Garghasib, son of Zau, is not mentioned as having 
had aught to do with Hind or Ghin. The wars of Gughlasib with Arjasib, 
son of Afrasiyab, King of Turan, are narrated, but there is no mention of 
Gughtasib’s going into Turan or Ciin ; but his son, Isfandiyar, according to 
the tradition, reduced the sovereign of Hind to submission, and also invaded 
Chin. In the account of the reign of Kai-Siusrau, Gudarz, with Rustam 
and Giw, invaded Turkistan to revenge a previous defeat sustained from 
Afrasiyab who was aided on this occasion by the troops of Su^lab and Chm, 
and Shankal. sovereign of Hind, was slain by the hand of Rustam. Our 
author, in another place, states that Gughtasib, who had gone into Chin by 
that route, returned into Hind by way of the city of Kamrud, and that up to 
the period of the invasion of Kamrud by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril 
^ban, governor of Lakhanawati — some years after Muhammad-i-Baliit-yar’s 
expedition— twelve hundred “hoards” of treasure, all still sealed as when left 
there by Gushtasib. fell into the hands of the Musalmans ! 

^ The name of tWs river in the best and. oldest copies is as above, but some 
others, the next best copies, have Beg-hati, Bak-mati, or Bag-mat!, and 
others have Bang-mat!, Mag-mad!, and Nang-mat!, or Nag-mat!. Bag-mat! 
is not an uncommon name for a river, and is applied to more than one. The 
river of Nipal, which lower down is called the Grandhak, is called Bag-mat!. 

» Samund or Samudr or Samudra, the ocean. One of the best copies of 
the text has “when it enters the ocean or sea of Hindustan,” &c. 

• The reader cannot fail to notice that considerable discrepancy exists here 
in our author’s statements respecting this river and bridge. From what he 
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of Islam passed over that bridge, he [Muhammad-i-Balcht- 
yar] installed there, at the head of the bridge, two of his 

says about the size we are led to conclude that this river, Beg-mati or Bek- 
matt, must be the Brahma-putr ; but what part of it is the question to be 
solved When he adds that it is more than three times broader and deeper 
than the Gang — and, of course, equally liable to inundation— the idea of its 
being spanned by a stone bridge of above tiventy [i. e. between twenty and 
twenty*five] arches^ shows that the narrator, or his informant, must have 
grossly exaggerated. We may suppose our autlior’s idea of 'the size of the 
Gang was derived from what he had seen of that river on his journey from 
Dihli to Lakhanawati ; but, if we only take its average breadth at Banaras 
during the height of the hot season, viz. 1500 feet, our author’s river will be a 
mile or more in breadth ; and, if we believe that this bridge consisted of even 
twenty-five arches, each of them would be above seventy yards in the span. Is 
this at all probable ? 

At page 561, our author says ’Ali, the Mej, brought them to a place where 
stood the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kot, in front of which flows the 
mighty river Beg-matf, whichy on entering Hindustan, they call the Samund, 
but the great bridge is not mentioned in connexion with it. He then says 
that ’All, the Mej, joined the Musalman forces on the banks of this river, and 
then conducted them the river for a period of ten journey ” [some 
200 miles or more, even at the low computation of twenty miles a day (or 
cavalry without incumbrance, would have brought them near to the Sanpu W 
upper part of the Brahma-putr in Tibbat], and then, not before^ they reacliA 
this great bridge, Imt no river is mentioned. At page 565, it is said that after 
passing this great river the forces pushed on for a further period of fifteen days 
[200 or 250 miles, even allowing for the extra difficulty of the country] when 
the open country of Tibbat was reached. Here it would appear that 'All, the 
Mej, joined them, beyond the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, and the latter’s 
message to Mu^iammad, son of Bakht-yar, confirms it ; but, farther on [page 
569], this great bridge is said to be in [but probably adjoining] the Kamrud 
territory, or words to that effect. 

The boundaries of Kamrud are very loosely described by Musalman authors, 
and they apply the name to all the country between the northern frontiers of 
Mu^iammadan Bangalah and the hills of Bhutan, its southern boundary being 
where the Lakhiyah river separates from the Brahma-putr. 

From the distinct mention of Tibbat and Turkistdny by others as well as 
by our author, together with other observations made by him, it is evident that 
Mutiammad, son of Bakht-yar — and his forces — marched from Diw-kot, or 
Dib-kot, in t>inja-pur district, the most important post on the northern frontier 
of his territory, keeping the country of the Rajah of Kamrud on his right 
hand, and proceeding along the bank of the river Tistah, through Sikhim, 
the tracts inhabited by the Kunch, Mej, and Tiharu, to Burdhan-kot. They 
were not in the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, as his message shows ; yet, 
when the retreat is mentioned, the Musalmans were, invested in the idol- 
temple by his people, but no reference is made to this templet's being near the 
bridge in the account of their advance. Pushing onwards from Burdhan-kot, 
which may have been situated on a river, on the tenth day the Musalmans 
reached the bank of the great river wdiere was the bridge of stone of above 
twenty arches.” If the town of Burdhan or Aburdhan-kot was situated on the 
failhcr side of the great bridge, it is strange Muhammad, son of Bakht.yar, 
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own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khali, with 
troops, in order to guard it until his return. Then Muham- 

did not occupy it, when he left a detachment behind to guard the bridge, and 
still more strange that, when he, on his retreat, reached the bridge and found 
two arches broken, he did not occupy that town, and compel its inhalntants to 
repair it or furni.sh him with all he required, and the means of cro.ssing. If its 
gates had been closed against him, we can easily imagine why he would have 
had to take shelter in the great idol-temple, or that even with the town open 
to him, why he would prefer a strong post such as this was ; but the town is 
neifer again mentioned by our author, although we might suppose this the place 
for ol>taining boats or wood and other materials for rafts, and people to constmet 
them. If the distance between this river and Diw-kot was only ten days’ 
journey, it was not impossible to have obtained aid from thence. All the 
Muhammadan histories with which 1 am acquainted state that the Musalmans 
entered Tibhat. In my humble opinion, therefore, this great river here 
referred to is no other than the Tlstah, which contains a vast body of water, 
and, in Sikhim, has a bed of some Soo yards in breadth, containing, at all 
seasons, a good deal of water, with a swift stream broken by stones and rapids. 
The territory of the Raes of Kamrud, in ancient times, extended as far east as 
this; and the fact of the Rae of Kamrud having prom&ed Miihammad-i- 
Bakht-yar to precede the Mu,salman forces the following year, shows that the 
country indicated was to the north. The route taken by the Mu.salmans, tlierc- 
/fore, was, I am inclined to think, much the same as that followed by Turner and 
Pemberton for part the way, and that the Musalman army then turned more to 
{ihe east, in the direction taken by Pemberton, for it is plainly indicated by our 
author, at page 568, that the tract entered lay between Kamrud and Tirhut. 
The Sanpu, as the crow flies, is not more than 160 or 170 miles from Dinja-pur, 
and it may have been reached; but it is rallier doubtful pcrhap.s, whether 
cavalry could reach that river from the frontier of Bengal in ten days. 

In the Twentieth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Journal, page 291, is a 
drawing by Dalton of the bridge of SiL Hako, described by Ilannay. “ It is 
situated,” he says ^‘on the high alley [one of £hiy«T§'Ud-Din, Twa^’s cau.se- 
ways probably] which, no doubt, formed at one time the principal line of land 
communication with ancient Gowahatty (Pragjyotisha) in Western Kamrup 
[Kamrud];” He also considers that “it is not improbable that this is the 
stone bridge over which Bactyar Khilji [Mu^iammad, son of Bakht-yar] and 
his Tartar cavalry passed previous to entering the outzaorhs of the ancient city 
of Gowahatty, the bridge being but a short distance from tiie line of liills 
bounding Gowahatty on the N.N.W. and W., on which are still visible its 
line of defences extending for many miles on each side from the N. W. gate of 
entrance or pass through the hills. The Mohammedan general is said to have 
been obliged to retreat from an advanced position (perhaps Chard oar), hear- 
ing [?] that the Raja of Kamrup had dismantled the stone bridge in his rear ; 
now it is quite evident from the marks on the stones of the platform, that they 
had been taken off and replaced somewhat irregularly.” 

The fact of the existence of this stone bridge is certainly curious, but I think 
it utterly impossible that it can be the bridge our author refers to. In all pro- 
bability it is one of the bridges connecting “ the high alley ” or causeway above 
referred to, and there must have been very many of a similar description at one 
time. It is but 140 feet long and 8 feet broad, and has no regular arches — this 
last fact, however, is not material, as the partitions or divisions might be so 
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mad -i- Bakht-yar. with the whole of the rest of his forces, 
passed over that bridge ; and, when the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the passage [over the bridge] by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy persons [say- 
ing] : — “ It is not proper, at this time, to march into the 
country of Tibbat, and it is necessary to return, and to 
make ample preparations, when, in the coming year, I, who 
am the Rae of Kamrud, agree that I will embody my own 
forces, and will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will 
cause that territory to be acquired.” Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar did not, in any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the mountains of Tibbat. 


described by a person who had never seen the bridge— and consists of slabs of 
stone only 6 feet 9 inches long, and built, not over a mighty river three times 
broader and deeper than the Ganges, but across ‘‘what may have been a 
former bed of the Bar Nadi, or at one particular season a branch of the 
Brahmaputra, now indicating a well defined water-course through which, 
judging from the marks at the bridge, a considerable body of water must pass 
in the rains ^ and, at that season, from native accounts, the waters of the 
Brahmaputra still find access to it.*’ ^ 

The chief reasons why the bridge of SiL HXko could not have been that^ 
over which Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, crossed with his army may bef 
summed up as follow : — 

L Muhammad>i»Bakht-yar marched through the tract between Kamrud and 
Tirhut into Tibbat in a totally different direction to Gowahatf, through defiles 
and passes over lofty mountains, while between Gau|-, Diw-kot, and Gowahati 
not a single pass or hill of any consequence is to be found. 

II. In no place is it stated in this history, which is, I believe, the sole 
authority for the account of this exi>edition, that the Musalmans entered “jthe 
outworks ” of any city, much less those of Gowahati. 

III. If the great river in question was the Brahma-putr, and the small 
branch of it which the Sil Hako bridge spanned were too deep to be crossed 
jy the Musalman cavalry, how could they have crossed the mighty Brahma- 
)utr itself? They would not have been able to do so even had this bridge 
)een intact. ♦ 

IV. Our author states, that, after passing the great river and bridge, they 
•ushed on for fifteen days — some 200 or 300 miles at least — and that, from the 
irlhest point they reached, the great city, garrisoned by Turks^ was five leagues 
istant. This description will not suit the situation of Gowahati, which is 
uite close to the Brahma-putr. 

V. The table-land of Tibbat is distinctly stated as the point reached, and it 
subsequently mentioned that Ciangiz Khan wished to proceed from the 

cinity of the Kabul river, through northern India, and get into China by the 
me route through Tibbat as Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, took, but Gowahati 
oul(| have led him much away from the part of China he wished to reach. 

VI. The disaster which befell the Musalmans was owing, not only to two arches 
the great bridge being destroyed, but to some of the horsemen of the force 
ling into the river and succe^ing in fording it for the disiatue of a bem-shu^ 
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One night, in the year 642 H.*, the author was sojourning, 
as a guest, at the dwelling of the Mu’tannad-ud-Daulah, a 
trusted vassal of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. at a place, in the 
territory of Lakhanawati, between Diw-kot and Bekanwah*, 
at which place his host was residing, and heard from him 
the whole of this account. He related on this wise, that, 
after passing that river, for a period of fifteen days, the 
troops wended their way, stages and journeys, through de- 
files and passes, ascending and descending among lofty 
mountains. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
Tibbat was reached. The whole of that tract was under 
cultivation, garnished with tribes of people and populous 
villages. They reached a place where there was a fort of 


which alone would be at least as m2Lny yards as the bridge is feet broad, and 
even then they had gone but a small part of the distance ; and rafts and floats 
were being constructed to enable the army to cross. 

VIL We are not told that this disaster took place in the rainy season, and 
few would attempt an expedition into Asham at that period of the year. At all 
other times the water-course in question would have been fordable to cavalry. 

^ VIIL And lastly, can any one imagine that two gaps of 6 feet 9 inches each— 
Wqual to 13 feet and 6 inches in all, would have deterred the Musalman cavalry 
crossing ? The very bambus, or brushwood, growing near would have 
enabled them to have, at once, repaired two such gaps, even if a tree or two 
could not have been found. A door from the idol temple would have been 
sufficient to have spanned the gap, of 13 feet 6 inches, or rather two gaps of 6 
feet 9 inches, even if the materials which they had obtained to make rafts and 
floats had not been available for that purpose. 

One reason why it mi^/it seem that Gowahati is referred to is, the fact of 
there being a famous idol temple near it, or close to the Brahma-putr ; but 
there is no mention whatever that such was the case with regard to the great 
idol temple near the bridge and scene of Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar’s disaster. 
Moreover, the city of Gowahati is close by the river, while the Musalmans 
after reaching Burdhan[kot] marched upwards 10 days until the great bridge 
was reached, and then-pushed on from this bridge for 15 days more before they 
reached the fort, which even then was 5 leagues distant from the city of Kar- 
battan— the march from Burdhan[kot] to the fort 5 leagues from Kar-battaii 
occupying in all 26 days. Can any argument be more conclusive than this ? 

^ In a few copies 641 H. Mu’tamad-ud-Daulah is but a title. In Elliot, 
instead of our author, Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar, who had been dead forty years^ 
is made to halt at the place in question. 

* The oldest copies have Bekanwah or Beganwah and one Bekawan or 
Begawan— as plainly written as it is possible to write, while two more modern 
copies have Satgawn [Satgawn ?]. The remainder have Bangawn and Sagawn. 
See Blochmann’s Contributions to the Geography and History of 
Bengal,” note t» to page 9. It is somewhat remarkable that this place also 
should be confounded with Satgawn ; but in the copies of the n-i-AkbarI 
I have examined I find Baklanah— — instead of Bakla — but this can 
scarcely be the place referred to by our author. 
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great strength, an^ the Musalman army commenced plun- 
dering the country around®. The people of that fort and 
town and the parts adjacent advanced to repel the Muliam- 
madan army, and they came to a battled From day- 
break to the time of evening prayer a fierce encounter was 
carried on, and a great number of the Musalman army were 
killed and wounded. The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear bambu®, namely, their 
cuirasses and body armour, shields and helmets, which were 
all slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched, overlapping 
[each other] ; and all the people were Turks, archers, and 
[furnished with] long bows®. 

When night came, and the Musalman force encamped, 
a number [of the enemy], who had been made prisoners, 
were brought forward, and they [the Musalmans] made 
inquiry of them. They stated on this wise, that, five leagues’ 
distance from that place, there was a city which they called 

^ The text varies considerably here. 

' Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says the Miisalman.s began to attack the fort. f 

® There is nothing here, even in the printed text, which is correct [with tlie 
exception of — i. e. — being altered to but jAj not is st 7 ^], which 

warrants the reading of this passage as in Elliot [Ini^ia : vol. ii. page 31 1] — 
*‘The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears^ and their armour^ 
shields^ and helmets^ consisted only of fum silk strongly fastened and sewed 
together*!” A ‘ *' shield ” and ‘ ‘ helmet” of ra%v silk would be curiosities certainly. 

The bambu referred to in the text is the male bambu — the young shoots, pro- 
bably, used for spear shafts — for which the hollow bambu is not adapted. Had 
the spear bambu not been so plainly indicated in the text, we might suppose the 
armour to have been something after the manner of that worn by the Dufflahs, 
and to have been formed of sections of the holloao bambu laid overlapping each 
other as the rings of a coat of mail, but the male bambu could not be used in 
this manner, and, therefore, their armour, shields, &c., must have been of 
pieces of the male bambu overlapping each other, as in the literal translation 
above. An officer with the Dufflah expedition, writing on December 8, 1874, 
says : Each man has over his forehead a top-knot of his own hair, and now and 
then a bit of bear’s fur* in addition. Through this he runs a skewer of metal — 
silver if he can afford it — and by means of the top-knot and skewer he fastens 
on his cane -work helmet, a sort of close-fitting skulbcap worn on the back of 
the head. This helmet is usually ornamented with the upper portion of the 
hornbill’s beak to save the head from sword cuts. Round his loins over the 
hips he wears a number of thin bambu or cane rings ^ unattached to one 
another.” See also Dalton: Ethnology of Bengal, page 32, 

^ Buda’uni says the people of this place were of the lineage [I] of Gushtasib 
[Gurshasib ?], and that the fortress had been founded by him. That author docs 
not give his authority for this statement. Our author says, at page 561, that 
Gushtasib founded Burdhan[kot]. The Khalj were a Turkish tribe certainly, 
but they had emigrated from northern Turkist^ ages before this period. 


) 
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Kar-battan [or Kar-pattan‘, or Karar-pattan], and [that] in 
that place would be about 5o,ocx) valiant Turk horsemen, 
archers®; and that, immediately upon the arrival of the 
Musalman cavalry before the fort, messengers with a 
complaint had gone off to the city to give information, and 
that, at dawn next morning, those horsemen would arrive. 

The author, when he was in the territory of LaWi- 
anawati, made inquiry respecting that [before] mentioned 
city. It is a city of great size, and the whole of its walls 
are of hewn stone, and [its inhabitants] are an assemblage 
of Brahmans and Nunis®, and that city is under the autho- 
rity of their Mihtar [chief or lord], and they hold the pagan 
faith ^ ; and every day, at daybreak, in the cattle-market® 
of that city, about one thousand five hundred horses are 
sold ; and all the iangahan^ horses which reach the Lakh- 

' The text varies considerably here, and great discrepancy exists with respect 
to the name of this important place. The oldest copy has — Kar-lialtan, 
possibly Kar-pattan, the next two oldest and best have j/^Karar-battan 
orpattan, but what seems the second j in this word may be thus Karan- 
p^tan. All the other copies have j./-^Karam-battan or Karam-pattan, 
aibdat-iit-Tawar!kll has which might be read Karshfn, or Karau-taii ; 
ar^d some other histories have Karam-sin. 

i Bhatf-ghun, the Banaras of the Gurkah dominions, and once a large jdace, 
in Makwanpur, in which part the inhabitants are chiefly Tiharus, was anciently 
called — Dharam-pattan, and another place, once the principal city in 

the Nipal valley, and, like the former, in ancient times, the seat of an 
independent ruler, is named Lalitah-pattan, and lies near the Bag-rnadi river ; 
but both these places are too far south and west for either to lie the city here 
indicated, for Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, must have penetrated much farther 
to the north, as already noticed. 

2 The best Paris copy — fondly imagined to be an autograph of our author's, 
but containing as many errors as the most modern copies generally, has 350,000 ! 

3 In the oldest copies Nunfan, and in the more modern ones Tunian. 
One copy of the text however has ^ ‘ but-parastan idol-worshippers. 

^ The original is “ dm-i-tarsa-i/^ The word tarsa is very widely applied, 
to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or gabr, a pagan, an infidel, 
and an unbeliever, and not to any established religion” other than that of 
Islam. Here our author, I think, refers to Christians—Maniclueans— the 
whole of Tartary and other northern parts of Asia contained a vast numljcr of 
Christians. See Travels of Father Avril and others in Tartary. Christians 
are constantly referred to in the annals of the Mughals. 

^ The word used is ^^na khkh as,” which signifies a seller of captives, cattle, 
or Booty of any kind, and is used to signify a place where cattle and slaves are 
bought and sold. 

® The printed text, and that only, has ehy ^J-^asp-i-tang bastah. Where 
the editor or editors got this from it would be difficult to conceive, but they 
could scarcely have intended to convey the meaning of horses brought down 
with saddles on their hacks ready to be mounted. The words in the copies of 



anawati country they bring from that place. The route 
by which they come is the Mahamha-i [or Mahanmha-i] 
Darah^ [Pass], and this road in that country is well known; 
for example, from the territory of Kamrud to that of Tir- 
hut are thirty-five mountain passes, by which they bring 
the tangahan horses into the territory of Lakhaiiawati. 

In short, when M uham niad-i-Bakht-yar found out the 
nature of that tract — the Musalman troops being fatigued 
and knocked up by the march, and a large number 
having been martyred and disabled on the first day — he 
held consultation with his Amirs. They came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to retreat, in order that, next 
year, after making ample arrangements, they might return 
again into that country®. When they retreated, through- 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of fir>e- 
wood remained, as they [the inhabitants] had set fire to 
the whole of it, and burnt it ; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from the line of 
route. During these fifteen days® not a pound of food nbr 
a blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain ^ ; and aM 

our author’s text are — asp-i tattf'anah — they are still well known. 
vSlewart, who had no printed text to go by, read the name pretty correctly 4 - 
‘‘Tanghan.” Hamilton says these horses are called Tanyan or Tangun 
“from Tangusihan iht general appellation of that assemblage of mountains 
which constitutes the territory of Bootan,’* &c. He must mean Tangi.stan, the 
region of tangs or defiles. Abu- 1 -Fa?l also mentions these horses in his A’lN- 
i-Akbari — “ In the lower parts ofBangalah near unto Kuj [Kuch], a 

[species] of horse between the gut [gunth] and the Turk [breed] iS produced, 
called Tangahan,^’ which is also written Tangahan, and gives the spelling of 
the word, but they are not born “ ready saddled.'’ Compare Elliott : India, 
vol. ii. page 31 1, and note and see Dr, Blochmaim’s translation of the A’In. 

7 Some copies— the more modern — and the best Paris copy, leave out the 
name of this pass, and make — passes — of it; and, while all the oldest copies 
[and Zubdat] have Tirhut, the more modern ones have Tibbat, 

® Although the Musalman troops were, at length, victorious, their victory 
cost them so many lives, and so many men were disabled, that, on hearing of 
a force of 50,000 valiant Turks being stationed so near at hand, Mu^iammad, 
son of Bakht-yar, held counsel with his chiefs, and it was determined to retreat 
next day. Our author appears totally unable to tell the truth respecting a 
Musalman reverse, even though such reverse may be far from dishonour, and 
may have been sustained under great difficulties or through their being greatly 
outnumbered, 

^ The fifteen days which the retreat occupied he seems to mean, as the 
same route in going took that number of days. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says 
that the inhabitants also destroyed the roads — obstructed them, cut them up in 
some way. 

^ They must have brought some provisions and forage along with them, or 
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[the men] were killing their horses and eating them, until 
they issued from the mountains into the country of KSm- 
rud, and reached the head of that bridge. They found two 
arches of the bridge destroyed®, on this account, that 
enmity had arisen between both those Amirs [left to guard 
it], and, in their discord, they had neglected to secure the 
bridge and protect the road, and had gone off®, and the 
Hindus of the Kamrud country had come ® and destroyed 
the bridge. 

On the arrival at that place of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar 
with his forces he found no way of crossing, and boats were 
not procurable. He was lost in surprise and bewilderment*. 
They agreed that it was necessary to halt in some place*, 
and contrive [about constructing] boats and floats, in order 
that they might be enabled to pass over the river. They 
pointed out an idol temple in the vicinity of that place 
[where they then were] of exceeding height, strength, and 
sublimity, and very handsome, and in it numerous idols 
both of gold and silver were deposited, and one great idol 
sq [large] that its weight was by conjecture upwards of two 
p' three thousand mans’’ of beaten gold. Mubammad-i- 
BalAt-yar and the remainder of his followers sought shelter 
within that idol-temple®, and began to devise means for 

obtained someiooii^ or must have eaten each other. Perhaps our author means 
that many perished for want of sufficient food. 

2 Two arches of any possible span—but not over .seventy yards— would not 
have been such a difficult matter to repair, so near primeval forests, and with 
a town or city, as previously stated, close to the bridge. The town, however, 
is not once mentioned on their return. 

* The Zubdat-ut-Tawarildi states that the two Amirs, to spite each other, 
abandoned guarding the bridge, and each went his own way. BitdaTmi says 
they first fought, and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 

^ This remark, and what follows at page 571 again, tends to show that the 
bridge in question was beyond the Kamrud territory, although, a line or two 
before, it is stated that they came into Kamrud and reached the head of the 
bridge. See also page 561 and note^. 

* Where was ’All, the Mej, all this time ? He is not again mentioned ; 
but his kinsmen are ; and the country people are not even referred to, although 
the Hindus of Kamrud are, see page 571. 

* Zubdat-ut-Tawarfkh says ‘‘nece.ssary to occupy some place until boats 
and floats could be constructed. ” 

^ The more modem copies have mis%:als. 

® According to other authors, when the Musalmans reached the bridge, 
they were filled with amazement and horror at finding two oP its arches 
broken. The two Amirs, who had been left to guard it, had not been on 
good terms for some time prior to being stationed there ; and, as soon as their 

' r\ r\ 
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obtaining wood and rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in such wise that the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the reverses and helplessness of the Musal- 
man army. He issued commands to the whole of the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in in 
crowds, and round about the idol-temple were planting 
spiked bambus in the ground, and were weaving them to- 
gether, so that it [their work] was appearing like unto walls*. 

When the Musalman troops beheld that state of affairs, 
they represented to Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, [saying] : — 
“ If we remain like this, we shall all have fallen into the 
trap of these infidels : it behoveth to adopt some means 

chief had left, their hostility broke out afresh, and such was their enmity that, 
rather than not prosecute their own designs against each other, they abandoned 
it. After they had departed, the Rae of Kamrud, on becoming aware of it, 
sent his men, and destroyed the two arches. It is strange the- names of these 
two Amirs are not given by our author, as his informant, previously mentioned, 
must have known who they were. 

Finding the bridge thus impassable, MuJiammad-i-Bakht-yar determined to 
occupy some strong place until such time as materials could be obtained to 
enable them to effect the passage of the river. Here also we might expecnto 
hear sometliing of the town and its people, but, as I have mentioned 
note ®, page 561, it is doubtful whether our author meant it to be under- 
stood that Burdhan-kot was on the banks of the Bag-madi river, where this 
bridge was. 

Spies brought information that there was an immense and exceedingly 
strong idol-temple near by, and that was occupied by the Musalmans accord- 
ingly. Another w'riter states that they were ignorant, when they advanced, 
of the existence of this temple. 

Buda’uni states that the Musalmans only passed the night in the idol- 
temple, but this statement is absurd. Where were materials to be obtained 
from, during the night, to make rafts ? 

® Tishw Lambu or Digarchah. the seat of a Lama in Lat. 29*^ .7' N., Long. 
89'^ 2' E., a; gi'eat monastery only 180 miles from Rang- pur of Bengal [said 
to have been founded by Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar], answers nearly to the 
description of the idol-temple referred to, but it is on the southern not the 
northern bank of the Sanpu river, and a few miles distant, and our author 
says it was a Hindu temple. Perhaps, in his ideas, Hindus and Buddhists 
were much the same. From this point are roads leading into Bhutan and 
Bengal. 

As soon as the Rae of Kamrud became aware of the helpless state of 
the Musalmans, and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, 
he gave orders for his people to assemble. They came in hosts, and began to 
form a stockade all round it, by planting, at a certain distance, not their 
bamboo spears ’’ as in Elliot [India, vol ii. page 317], but bambus spiked 
at both ends [the mode of making stockades in that country], and afterwards 
woven strongly together, which forms a strong defence. Ralph Fitch says, 
respecting Kueh ‘^all the country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 
both e»ds aad stuck into the earth, &c. 
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whereby to effect extrication.” With one accord thej 
made a rush, and all at once issued from the idol-temple, 
attacked one point [in the stockade], and made a way for 
themselves, and reached the open plain, and the Hindus 
after them When they reached the river bank the Musal- 
mans halted®, and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Suddenly some few of the 
soldiers * urged their horses into the river, and, for the dis- 
tance of about an arrow flight, the water was fordable. A 
cry arose in the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw themselves into the water, and the Hindus 
following them occupied the river’s bank. When the Musal- 
mans reached mid-stream, [where] was deep water, they 
all perished, [with the exception of] Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar, who, with a few horsemen, a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the passage of 
the river ; and all the rest were drowned. 

After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar emerged from the water, 
information reached a body of the Kunclj and Mej. The 
givde, ’All, the Mej, had kinsmen at the passage, and they 

* Muhammad, son of Bakllt-yar, seeing through the object of the Hindus, 
issued from the idol-temple at the head of his troops, and, with considerable 
difficulty, made a road for himself and followers. Having done this, he took 
up a position and halted on the bank of the river Bag-madi. Here he appears 
to have remained some days, while efforts were then made to construct rafts, 
the Hindus not venturing to attack them in the open. 

5 This is related differently by others. The Musalmans were occupied in 
crossing, it is said, or, perhaps, more correctly, about to make the attempt 
with such means as they had procured, when a trooper [some say, a few 
troopers] rode his horse into the river to try the depth probably, and he 
succeeded in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. Seeing this, the troops 
imagined that the river, after all, was fordable, and, anxious to escape the 
privations they had endured, and the danger they were in, as with the means 
at hand great time would have been occupied in crossing, without more ado, 
rushed in ; but, as the greater part of the river was unfordable, they were 
carried out of their depth, and were drowned. 

After his troops had been overwhelmed in the Bag-madi or Bak-matf, 
Muhammad, son of Bakbt-yar, with the few followers remaining with him, 
by means of what they had prepared [a raft or two probably], succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, in reaching the opposite bank in safety, and, ultimately 
reached Diw-kot again. Apparently, this river was clo.se to the Mej frontier. 

Buda’uni states that tho.se who remained behind [on the river bank] fell 
martyrs to the infidels ; and, that of the whole of that army but 300 or 400 
reached Diw-kot. He does not give his authority however, and generally 
copies verbatim from the work of his patron— the TabaVat-i-Akbarf— but such 
is not slated therein. 

* In some copies of the text, ‘‘one of the soldiers.*’ 

' 0 0 2 
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came forward to receive him [Muhammad-i-Ba|g]fet-yar],and 
rendered him great succour until he reached D!w-kot. 

Through excessive grief sickness now overcame him, and 
mostly out of shame at the women and children of those of 
the lOiali who had perished ; and whenever he rode forth 
all the people, from the house-tops and the streets, [consist- 
ing] of women and children, would wail and utter impre- 
cations against him and revile him, so that from henceforth 
he did not ride forth again*. During that adversity he 
would be constantly saying: “Can any calamity have 
befallen the Sultan-i-Ghazi that my good fortune hath 
deserted me®!*’ and such was the case, for at that time 
the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i-Sam, had 
attained martyrdom. In that state of anguish Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-var became ill, and took to his bed, and died. 

Some have related that there was an Amir ® of his, ’Alt 
i-Mardan, a Khali of great intrepidity and temerity, to 
whose charge the fief of Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e-^] was 
made over. When he obtained information of this disas- 
ter he came to Diw-kot, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar a^s 
confined to his bed through sickness, and three days had 
passed since any person was able to see him®. ’Aii-i- 
Mardan in some way went in unto him, drew the sheet 

4 Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh says “by the time he reached Diw-ko^ through ex- 
cessive grief and vexation, illness overcame him ; and, whenever he rode forth, 
the women of those who had perished stood on the house-tops and 

reviled him as he passed. This dishonour and reproach added to his illness, ” &c. 

Rau?at-u§-§afa says his mind gave way under his misfortunes, and the 
sense of the disaster he had brought about resulted in hopeless melancholy. 

* This was certainly just about the time of that Sultan’s assassination. 

® Zubdat-ut-Tawari^ has “one of the great Amirs,” &c. The i^dfat^ in 
’Ali-i-Mardto, signifies ’All, son of Mardan. See page 576. 

5 ^ The name of this fief or district is mentioned twice or three times, and the 
three oldest copies, and one of the best copies next in age, and the most perfect 
of all the MSS., have as above in all cases ; and one— the best Peters- 

burg copy — has a jazm over the last letter in addition, but all four have the 
hamzah. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikk also has — Naran-goe or Naran- 

koe. The next best copies of the text have — in which, in all pro- 

bability, the S has been mistaken for J The 1 . O. L. MS. 1952, the R. A. S. 
MS., and the printed text, have — whilst the best Paris copy has this 
latter word, in one place^ and in other places ; and another copy has 

In Elliot, vol. ii. page 314, it is turned into “Kunf” in one place, 
and, sixteen lines under, into “NarKotf.” 

® Zubdat-ut-TawariUl says “no one used to go near him ” — the way of the 
world to desert one in misfortune. 
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from his face, and with a dagger assassins^ted him. These 
events and calamities happened in the year 6 oi H.* 

VI. MALIK 'IZZ-UD-DlN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHERAN >, 
KHALji, IN LAKHANAWATi. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that Muhammad-i-Sheran and Ahmad-i-Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khali Amirs in the service of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar ; and, when the latter led his 
troops towards the mountains of Kamrud and Tibbat, he 
[Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar] had despatched Muhammad-i- 
Sheran, and his brother, with a portion of his forces, towards 
Lakhan-or and Jaj-nagar®. When the news of these events 
[related above] reached M uhammad-i-Sheran . he came 

^ This date shows that the territory of Lakhanawafi was taken possession 
of in 590 H., the year in which Malik Kutb ud-Din, i-bak, took up his quarters 
at DihlL The conquest of Lakhanawati is accounted among the victories of 
Sultan Mu*i/.z-ud-Din, because it took place in his reign. Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
W2^s at this time still a slave, and neither attained his manumission nor the title 
of Sultan until S(;/ue time after the death of Muhammad, son of Bakht-yan 
See note page 558. 

Some authors consider him an independent sovereign, and say that he 

reigned’^ for twelve years. He certainly in quasi independence for 
that period ; but, from the expressions made use of by him in his last sickness, 
he evidently was loyal to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and he probably ])aid some 
nominal obedience to Malik ]Kutb-ud-DIn, I-bak, as the Sultan^s Deputy at 
Dihli. It is not to be wondered at that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, neither 
issued coin in his own name, nor in the name of his sovereign's slave ; whilst 
that sovereign was alive — the latter would have been an impossible act. See 
Thomas, PathAn Kings, note page in ; and note^ page 559. 

^ .Also styled, by some other authors, Sher-wan, Sher-an, the plural of 
lion, tiger, like Mard-an, the plural of mard^ man, is intended to express 
the superlative degree. The izafat here— M uhammad - i- Sh eran— signi fies son 
of Sheran. as proved beyond a doubt by what follows, as two brothers would 
not be so entitled. 

2 Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 314. The Paris copy of the text, the 
L O. L. MS,, the R. A. S. MS., and the printed text, have “to Lakhanawati 
and Jaj-nagar but the rest have Lakhan-or or Lakh-or, and Jaj-nagar. No 
doubt Lakhan-or is meant in the copies first mentioned, and probably J sub- 
stituted for^ by ignorant copyists. 

Some writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheran was “Hakim of Jaj-nagar*^ on 
the part of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, but such cannot be. Jaj-nagar was an 
independent Hindu territory [.see note page 587] ; but most authors agree 
with ours that Mujiammadd-Sheran was despatched against- or probably to 
hold in check— Jaj-nagar during Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s absence on the 
expedition into Tibbat ; and he was, doubtless, feudatory of Lakhan-or [see 
note page 584], which lay in the direction of the Jaj-nagar territory. 
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back from that quarter, and returned again to Diw-kot, 
performed the mourning ceremonies [for Muhammad-i- 
Bakht>yar] . and from thence [Diw-kot] proceeded towards 
Naran-go-e* ** , which was ’Ali-i-Mardan’s fief, seized ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, and, in retaliation for the act he had committed, 
imprisoned him, and made him over to the charge of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal] of that place, whose name was Baba^, 
Kot-wal, the SafahSni [Isfahan!]. He then returned to 
Diw-kot again, and assembled the Amirs together. 

This Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of great intrepidity 
and energy, and of exemplary conduct and qualities® ; and, 
at the time when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar sacked the. city 
of Nudiah, and Rae Lakhmaniah took to flight, and his 
followers, servants, and elephants became scattered, and 
the Musalman forces proceeded in pursuit of spoil, this 
Muhammad-i-Sheran. for the space of three days, was 
absent from the army, so that all the Amirs became 
anxious on his account. After three days they brought 
information that Muhammad-i-Sheran had taken eighteen 
elephants along with their drivers in a certain jangal 
[forest], and was retaining them there, and that he w'as 
alone*. Horsemen were told off, and the whole of these 
elephants were brought before Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
In fact, Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of energy [com- 
bined] with sagacity^. 

* Other writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheran. on hearing of the fate of 
their chief, Mut>ammad-i-Bakllt-yar, returned at once from Jaj-nagar [from 
Jaj-nagar towards Lakhap-orl with his force, proceeded to Diw-kot, and per- 
formed the funeral ceremonies ; and then marched from Diw-kot to Bar-sul — 

and secured the assassin, ’Ali-i-Mardan, and threw him into prison. 
After performing this act, he returned to Diw-kot again. See note% next 
page. In Elliot this is turned into “ they returned from their stations, and 
came dutifully to Deokot but y as in the printed text, does not mean 

** dutifully f but “mourning ceremonies.” 

* Familiarly so styled perhaps. 

* The Jahan-Ara, which does not mention ’All, son of MardSn, at all, calls 
Muhammad-i-Sheran bloodthirsty, and greatly wanting in understanding, thus 
confounding him with ’Ali-i-Mardan. 

* He had managed to take these elephants and their drivers on the day of 
the surprise of Nudfah, but, being quite alone, he was unable to secure them, 
and had to remain to guard them until such time as aid should reach him. 
Information of his whereabouts having reached Mu][iainiiia.d, son of Bakkt-yar, 
he sent out a detachment of horse to bring him in with his spoil. 

^ Muliammad, son of Sheran. was an intrepid, high-minded, and energetic 
man, and, be^ng the chief of the Sbalj Amirs, on their return to Diw-ko{, the 
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When he imprisoned ’Ali-i-Mardan, and again departed 
[from D!w-kot], being the head of the Khalj Amirs, they 
all paid him homage®, and each Amir continued in his own 
fief. 'Ali-i-Mardan, however, adopted some means and 
entered into a compact with the Kot-wal [before men- 
tioned], got out of prison, and went off to the Court of 
Dihli*. He preferred a petition to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I- 
bak, that Kae-maz, the Rumi*, [native of Rumilia], should 
be commanded to proceed from Awadh towards the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawati, and, in conformity with that com- 
mand, [suitably] locate the Khali Amirs. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Khalj. at the hand of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, was the feudatory of Ganguri 
[or Kankuri .^] *, and he went forth to receive Kae-maz the 


principal Amfrs were assembled in council together, and they chose Mu\iam. 
mad-i-Sheran as their ruler and sovereign ; and they continued to pay homage 
to him. It seems strange that the city of Lakhanawati is seldom mentioned, 
while Dtw-kot is constantly referred to by various authors ; and, from what 
our author himself says at page 578, it would appear to have been the capital 
at this period. 

• Some copies have ‘^they all paid him homage,’^ &c., and, after the word 
fief, insert “until.** 

® *Ali.i-Mardan managed to gain over the Ko^-wal, and was allowed to 
escape. He succeeded in reaching Dibit, and presented himself before [the 
then] Sultan ]l^utb-ud-Diii, I*bak, who received the ingrate and assassin with 
favour. Both our author and other writers, in mentioning his escape in their 
account of Muhammad‘i>Sheran*s reign, make it appear that *Ali, son of 
Mardan, at once succeeded in inciting ]^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, against Mul;am* 
madd-Sheran, and inducing him to despatch ]^ae-maz to lakhanawati ; but 
this is not correct. *Ali, son of Mardan, accompanied ]Kutb-ud.Din to 
Ghaznin [where he reigned — in riot — forty days], and was taken captive by the 
troops of I-yal-duz, and released or escaped again before these events happened, 
as will be mentioned farther on. 

^ The text differs here. Some copies have : “So that ICae*niaz, the Rumt, 
received orders, on which he proceeded from Awadh to Lakhanawati but the 
majority are as above. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, however, clears up the 
meaning of the last clause of the sentence : — “ That he, Kae-maz, should pro- 
ceed into Lakhanawati, in order that each of the Khalj Amirs, who were in 
that part, might be located in a suitable place, arid to make certain districts their 
fiefs.** That work, however, immediately after, states that the Khalj Amirs, 
having shown hostility towards him [Kae-maz], opposed him in battle, and 
were defeated, and that, in that engagement, Muhammad, son of Sheran. was 
slain. Compare Elliot, too, here. 

2 Of the four best and oldest copies of the text, two have Ganguri or Kan- 
kuri— uy^^^and two, Gasguri or Kaskuri— but this latter appears 
very doubtful. Five other good copies agree with the first two, but three others 
have respectively and Some other works, including 

the TabaVat-i-Akbari, state that Husam-ud-Din, *Iwa^, was the feudatoiy" 
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Rumt, and, along with him, proceeded to Diw-kot ; and, 
at the suggestion of Kae-maz, the Rumi, he became the 
feoffee of D!w-kot. Kae-maz, the Rumi, set out on his 
return [into Awadh], and Muhammad-i-Sheran. and other 
Khalj Amirs, assembled together, and determined upon 
marching to Diw-kot*. Kae-maz, whilst on his way back 
[hearing of this], returned again, and an encounter took 
place between the Khali Amirs and him, and Muhammad- 
i-Sheran and the Khalj Amirs were defeated. Subse- 
quently, disagreement arose among themselves, in the 
direction of Maksadah and Santus\ and Muhammad-i- 
Sheran was slain* ; and there his tomb is. 


VII. MALIK ’ALA-UD-DIN, ’ALI, SON OF MARDAN, KHALTI. 

’Ali-i-Mardan‘, the Khali, was a man of vast energy, 
vehement, intrepid, and daring. Having obtained release 

of Kalwa-i or Galwa-i— or Kalwa-in or Galwa-fn — n of the 
latter word is probably nasal. 

3 No sooner had l^ae-niaz turned his back upon the scene than Mutammacjf, 
son of SherSn« and the rest of the Kh alj Amirs, determined to recover Diw- 
kot out of the hands of ^usam-ud-Din, ^Iwa?. 

^ These two names are most plainly and clearly writen in four of the best 
and oldest copies of the text, with a slight variation in one of Maksidah for 
Maksidah [the Maxadabad probably of the old maps and old travellers] — 
and and for Of the remaining copies collated, one has 

ijdAu and two others and and the rest and 

•J 14 C. The Taba^cat-i-Akbari has only. 

® The Gaur MS. says he was killed in action after a reign of eight months, 
and, in this latter statement, the Zubdat-ut-TawarfiJi and some other woiks 
agree ; but the period seems much too short from the assassination of Mu^iam- 
mad, son of BaJdlt-yar, to his death for reasons mentioned in the following 
note, or the country must have remained some time without a ruler before 
’Alf-i-Mardan succeeded. Rau?at-u|*-9^fa makes a grand mistake here. It 
says that Mu^mmad-i>Sheran. after having ruled for a short period, became 
involved in hostilities with a Hindu ruler in that part, and was killed in one of 
the conflicts which took place between them. 

® ’Ali-i-Mardan, that is to say, ’All, the son of Mardan, was energetic and 
impetuous ; but he was not endowed with sense or judgment, and was 
notorious for boldness and audacity, for self-importance, haughtiness, excessive 
yauity and gasconade, and was cruel and sanguinary. After he escaped from 
confinement for assassinating his benefactor, Muhammad, son of Bakltt-yar, 
when lying helpless on his death-bed, he proceeded to Dihli and presented 
himself before ^futb-ud-Din, I-bak, who, at that time, had acquired the 
sovereignty of Dihli, and was well received. He accompanied ^futb ud-Din 
to Ghaznin at the time that he filled the throne of fijhiaznfn, as our author 
says, ^‘for a period of forty d^^ys,” in carousal and debauchery. There ’Al! 
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from imprisonment at Naran-go-e [or N5ran-ko-e], he 
came to the presence of Sultan ]^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
accompanied him towards Ghaznin ; and he became a captive 
in the hands of the Turks of Ghaznin. A chronicler has re- 
lated in this manner^ that one day, when he was out hunting 
along with Suljan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, he began saying to 
one of the Khalj Amirs, whom they used to style Salar 
[a leader, chief] Zaffir®: “What sayest thou if, with one 
arrow, I should slay Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, within this 
^ikar-gdh [chase] and make thee a sovereign?” The 
Salar, Zafhr, the Khalj. was a very sagacious person, and 
he was shocked at this speech, and prohibited him from 


fell a captive into the hands of the Turks of Ghazntn^ the partizans of Suljan 
Taj-ud-Din, I -yal-duz, at the time of Iglutb-ud-Din’s precipitate retreat pro- 
bably. Some authors, however, state, and among them the authors of the 
TabaVat-i-Akbari, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarfkh, that in one of the conflicts of 
that time he was taken prisoner by the Turks— TabaVat-i-Akbarx says, the 
Turk-mans— and was carried off into Kashghar, where he remained for some 
time. He, at length, managed to reach Hindustan again, and proceeded to 
Dihli, and presented himself at the Court of !^utb-ud-Dm, who received him 
wifth great favour and distinction. The fact of his having been a captive in 
the hands of his rival’s — I-yal-duz’s — partizans was enough to insure him a 
favourable reception. Kutb-ud-Din conferred upon him the territory of 
Lakhanawat! in fief, and he proceeded thither and assumed the government. 
It must have been just prior to this, and not immediately after the escape of 
’Alt-i-Mardan, that Kae-maz was sent from Awadh to Lakhanawatt, or, other- 
wise, between the defeat of Muhammad, son of Sheran. by the latter, and 
Shcran’s death, and the nomination of ’Ali-i-Mardan by ]^{[uJb-ud-Dtn, 
Lakhanawat! would have been without a ruler during the time that ^fujb-ud- 
Din took to proceed from Dihli to fiiaznin, where he remained forty days, 
and back to Dihli, again, and eight months^ which is said to have been the 
extent of Muhammad-i Sheran’s reign, seems much too short a space of time 
for this expedition, and ’Ali-i-Mardan’s captivity in Kaghghar and his escape 
and return. The accounts of this period are not .satisfactorily given in any 
work. [See page 526, and para, two of note ® for the year in which Ij^utb-ud- 
Din had to make such a precipitous retreat from Ghaznin] ; and, moreover, it 
appears that ^Cutb-ud-Din did not return to Dihli again, but continued at 
Labor up to the time of his death. 

^ Here is another specimen of difference of idiom, though not so great as in 
some places, occurring in different copies of the text. This sentence is thus 
expressed in one set of copies — in another — 

—'in another— and, in another otai 

® Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 315. If we are to translate the name 
of the Salar, Kaffir [not Zafar^ which signifies victory\ why not trans- 
late the name of Husam-ud-Din, Twa^, in fact, all the ’Arabic names in 
the book? It does not follow that this person was a victorious general 
but he was a chief whose name was Zaffir,, signifying, in ’Arabic, overcoming 
all difficulties, successful, triumphant, victorious, &c. 
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[the committal of] such a deed. When *Alf-i-Mardan 
returned from thence, the Salar, Zaffir, presented him with 
two horses and sent him away*. 

When ’Al!-i-Mardan came back again into Hindustan, he 
presented himself before Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
received an honorary robe, and was treated with great 
favour, and the territory of Lakhanawati was assigned to 
him. He proceeded towards Lakhanawati, and, when he 
passed the river Kons*, Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Khalj. 
[feudatory] of Diw-kot, went forth to receive him, and 
’Ali-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw-kot* and assumed the 
government, and brought the whole of the country of 
Lakhanawati under his sway. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, passed to the Al- 
mighty’s mercy, ’Ali-i-Mardan assumed a canopy of state, 
and read the Khutbah in his own name®; and they styled 
him by the title of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. He was a blood- 
thirsty and sanguinary man. He sent armies in different 
directions, and put the greater number of the Khali Amirs 
to death. The Raes of the adjacent parts became awed of 
him, and sent him wealth and tribute. He began granting 
investitures of different parts of the realm of Hindustan, 
and the [most] futile bombast began to escape his lips. 
Both in the assembly, and in the audience-hall, he would 
declaim about the country of Khurasan, of ’Irak, of Ghaz- 
nin, and of Ghur, and idle nonsense he began to give 
tongue to, to such degree, that they used [in jest] to solicit 
from him grants of investiture of Ghaznin and of Khurasan. 


* Another writer relates this somewhat differently. He says that ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, one day, accompanied the suite of Suljan, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
when he went to the chase— but this is scarcely compatible with his being a 
captive— on which occasion he said to the Salar Zaffir : “What sayest thou to 
my finishing the career of the Suljan with one thrust of a spear, and making 
thee a sovereign ?” ^affir, however, was a man of prudence and integrity, 
and had no ambition of gaining a throne by assassinating his Jjenefactor. He 
therefore gave him a couple of horses and dismissed him, and he returned to 
Hindustan. 

* In some copies Kons as above, and in others Kos, without the nasal «. 
Some other writers call this river the Konst and Kost. 

» In some copies "from Dfw-kot.” Husam-ud-Dtn, Twa?, appears to 
have been a kind of Vicar of Bray, from what is stated previously, and here. 

* He also coined in his own name, according to the Jaba^at-i-Akbaii and 
Buda’unt. 
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and he would issue commands accordingly [as though they 
were his own]\ 

Trustworthy persons have narrated after this manner, 
that there was, in that territory [LakhanawatI], a merchant 
who had become indigent, and his estate was dissipated. 
He solicited from ’Al!-i-Mardan some favour. ’Ali-i- 
Mardan inquired [from those around]: “From whence is 
that man?” They replied: “From Safahan [Isfahan].” 
He commanded, saying: “Write out the investiture® of 
Safahan as his fief,” and no one could dare, on account 
of his great ferocity and unscrupulousness, to say : “ Sa- 
fahan is not in our possession.” Whatever investitures 
he conferred in this way, if they would represent: “It 
is not under our control,” he would reply : “ I will reduce 
it.” 

So that investiture was ordered to be given to the 
merchant of Safahan — that indigent wretch, who lacked 
even a morsel and a garment of rags. The chief per- 
sonages and intelligent men, there present, in behalf of 
that destitute man, represented, saying: “The feudatory 
df Safahan is in want of resources for the expenses of the 
road, and for the preparation of equipage, to enable him to 
take possession of that city and territory ;” and he [’Ali-i- 
Mardan] commanded a large sum of money to be given 
to that person for his necessary expenses®. The nature 
of ’Ali-i-Mardan’s presumption, cruelty, and hypocrisy 

^ Our author’s mode of relation is not over plain. His vanity and bom- 
bast,” says another writer, “was such that he fancied Iran and Turan belonged 
to him, and he began to assign their different kingdoms and provinces amongst 
his Amirs.” The fact is that he was mad ; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that a subsequent Sultan of Dihlf, who was mad after the same fashion, 
should also have been of the Khalj tribe. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 316. 
The author of the Gau?* MS. in his innocency say.s that after his [^fuJb-ud-Dfn, 
I-bak’s] death, for two years and some months, /Ae mtay of this same ’Ala-ud- 
dfn was acknendeged as far as Siura.‘an and Isfahan, &c. 1 ! ! Where 
LakhanawatI ? where Khurasan and Isfahan? 

* The word used in the text is misal [J^] : such a term as “jagir ” is not 
used once in the whole work, because it is a comparatively modem term. 

® Our author relates this anecdote differently from others. ITie destitute 
merchant, who wanted something that would fumi.sh him with food and 
raiment, refused to accept the investiture of Isfahan ; and the Wazirs, who out 
of terror of ’All were afraid to tell him so, represented that the IjLakim of 
I§fahan was in want of funds for the expenses of his journey thither, and to 
enable him to assemble troops in order to secure possession of his fief. This 
had the desired effect. 
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amounted to this degree ; and, together with such conduct, 
he was [moreover] a tyrant and a homicide. The weak 
and indigent [people] and his own followers were reduced 
to a [perfect] state of misery through his oppression, 
tyranny, and bloodthirstiness ; and they found no other 
means of escape save in rising against him. A party of the 
Khali Amirs conspired together, and slew 'Alt-i-Mardan, 
and placed Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, upon the throne. 

The reign of Ali-i-Mardan was two years, or more or 
less than that^ 


VIII,— MALIK [SULTAN] HUSAM-UD-DIN, ’IWA?«, SON OF 

HUSAIN, KHALIL 

Malik [Sultan] Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Khali, was a 
man of exemplary disposition, and came of the Khali of 
Garmsir of Ghur. 

They have narrated on this wise, that, upon a certain 
occasion, he was conducting a laden ass towards the emi- 
nence which they call Pushtah Afroz® [the Burning Mound], 

'Two years and some months was the extent of his reign, but most authors 
say two years. I do not know whether all the copies of Buda’uni’s work are 
alike, but in two copies now before me he says plainly, that ^Alf-i-Mardan 
reigned two and thirty years. Perhaps he meant two or three years, but it is 
not usual to write three before two in sucTi cases. The Gaur MS. states that 
he reigned from the beginning of the year 604 H. to 605 H., and yet says that 
]|Cutb'Ud-Din, I-bak, died in his reign I 

» Compare Thomas, ^‘Pathan Kings of Dehli,” pages 8 and 112, and 
Elliot, India, vol. ii., page 317. The Arabic word Mwa;^ has a 

meaning, but “ ancL none whatever. One or two other authors 

state that he was the son <^Twa? ; but this is doubtful ; there is no doubt, 
however, of his father's name being ^usain. His correct title is Sultan 
SJjiyag-ud-Dim Malik ^usam-ud-Din was his name de/ore he was raised to 
the sovereignty. 

® Two of the oldest copies of the text, and some of the more modern ones, 
are as above, and some other works confirm this reading ; but one of the 
oldest and best copies, and the Zubdat-ut-Tawarfkh, have Pu&ht for Pusktah. 
Both words are much the same in signification, however, as explained in the 
text itself, namely, an ascent, a bluff, steep, eminence, hill, hummock, 
mound,” &c. ; but Pashah [See Elliot; India, vol. ii. page 317] signifying 
a flea^ a gnc^U &c., is impossible. Pu§lit is the name of a dependency of Bad- 
g^is, and is very probably the tract here meant. Afroz is the active participle, 
used as an adjective, of ^ to inflame, to set on fire, to bum, to light up, 
to enkindle, &c., the literal translation of which is ‘‘the burning hill, or 
mound,” and may refer to a volcano even at that time extinguished. 
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to a place within the limits of Walishtan on the borders of 
the mountain tracts of Ghur. Two Darwegljes*, clothed in 
ragged cloaks, joined him ; and said to him : “ Hast thou 
any victuals with thee?” ’Iwaz, the Khalj. replied: “I 
have.” He had, along with him on the ass, a few cakes of 
bread, with some [little] dainty*, by way of provision for 
the journey, after the manner of travellers. He removed 
the load from the ass, spread his garments [on the ground], 
and set those provisions before the Darweshes. After 
they had eaten, he took water, which he had among his 
baggage, in his hand, and stood up in attendance on them. 
After those Darweshes had made use of the victuals and 
the drink, thus hastily produced, they remarked to each 
other, saying: “This excellent man has ministered unto us: 
it behoveth his act should not be thrown away.” They 
then turned their faces towards ’Iwa?, the Khalj. and said : 

“ Husam-ud-Din ! go thou to Hindustan, for that place, 
which is the extreme [point] of Muhammadanism, we have 
given unto thee’.” In accord with the intimation of those 
two Darweshes, he returned again from that place [where 
he then was], and, placing his family* on the ass, came 
towards Hindustan. He joined Muhammadd-Bakht-yar. 
and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of the 
territory of Lakhanawati was stamped, and the Khutbah 
thereof read, in his name, and they styled him by the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din®. He made the city of Lakhana- 

Walishtan is evidently the same tract as is referred to at page 319, which 
see. The oldest and best copies of the text, and some modern copies, are as 
above, but some of the latter have jW'j and and three others, 

including the best Paris copy, have 

‘ They are thus styled in the original ; there is not a word about “ fakirs” 
in any copy of the text, 

s Meat, fish, vegetables, or the like, eaten with bread to give it a savour : 
in Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 317, it is styled '^traveller’s bread" and the 
ass is turned into a mule ! 

» In some copies, and in some other works, Siwajah, equivalent here to 
“Master,” in others Salar — head-man, learler or chief. Another author .says 
the Darweshes said : “ Go thou, O Mwajah, into Hind, for they have 
assigned unto thee one of the kingdoms of the region of Hind.” 

* The text varies a little here. The oldest copy has “his family ” as above, 
whilst, of the other copies, some have “his children," some “his wife,” and 

some “his wife and children.” 

® After the chief men had put the tyrant, ’Alt, son of Mardan, to death, 
they, with one accord, set up IIusam-ud-Din, Twa?, »on of ^usain, who, 
originally, was one of the petty chiefs of the Kbalj ^untry on the borders of 
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wati the seat of government, and founded the fortress of 
Basan-kot, and people from all directions turned their faces 
towards him*. 

GhOr^ a man of virtuous mind and high principles, and endowed with many 
excellent qualities, both of mind and body. He is said, by several authors, to 
have been very handsome, and they confirm all our author says about him in 
this respect, 

® In Elliot, voL ii. page 317, “ He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat 
of his government, and built a fort for his residence The printed text has 
— fortress of Bas^kot^ 

From our author’s remark here, it would appear as though Sultan Giiyag- 
ud-Dfn, ’Iwa^, had been the first to make the city of Gauf or Lakhanawatf 
his capital. Akdalah can scarcely have been built at this period or it would 
no doubt have been mentioned from its importance. 

Abu- 1 -Fa?l states, in the A’lN-i-AKBARi, that Lakhanawatf, which some 
style Gauf, is named Jannat-abad, but this is an error from what is stated below 
by others, and was the name applied to the Sarkar or district^ not to the 
city. He continues : To the east of it is a great koUdb [lake] in which is an 
island. To the north, at the distance of a kuroh^ is a building and a reservoir, 
the monument of ancient times, wdiich is called Sarahae-mari 
Criminals used to be confined in the building, and a good many died from the 
effects of the water which is very noxious.” 

The Haft.^dim, says Gauy, in the olden time, was the capital of Bangalah, 
and that the fortress of Gaur was amongst the most reliable strongholds of 
Hindustan. “The river Gang lies to the west of it; and, on the N.E. 
W. and S. sides, it has seven [sic in MS.] ditches, and a citadel on the side 
ot the Gang. The distance between [each] two ditches is half a kuroh^ each 
ditch being about three Janab [= 120 gaz or ells] broad, and so deep that an 
elephant would be unable to cross it. Jannat-abad is the name of the 
tumdn [district] in which Gauf is situated.” 

The Sb.ula§at-ut-Tawari]ji states that Lakhanawatf or Gaur is a very 
ancient city and the first capital of the country. To the east of it is a koBdb 
[lake] of great size, and, should the dyke [confining it ?] burst, the city 
would be overwhelmed. The emperor Humayun, when in that part, took a 
great liking to Lakhanawatf, and gave it the name of Bakht-abad. 

Many fine buildings were erected in and around the city by Sultan Ffruz 
Shah-i*Abu-l-Muzaffar. Shah-i-Tahan. the ^abashi [Abyssinian, yet he is 
included among the so-called “Pathdns”], one of which was the Chand 
gateway of the citadel near the palace, a hauz [reseiwoir], and the famous 
Idt or mandrah. Musalmans do not erect “Jaya Sthambas.” The Chand 
g*^teway was still standing some fifty years since, but hidden by the dense 
and is probably standing still. There were several masjidsy one of 
which was founded by Sultan Yusuf Shah. 

According to the Portuguese writers who “aided Mohammed [Mahmud] 
against Si^er Khan a Mogol general [!] then in rebellion,” . . the capital 

city Gouro Extended three leagues in length along the Ganges and contained 
one million, .two hundred thousand families [one million of people or tw^o 
hundred thousai^d families, .probably]. “Voyages and Transactions of 
THE PortugueS^k : Castanneday de BarroSy de Faryia y Souza y Antonio da 
Silva Menesesy 

The^ Tarfldl-i-Far^ g^ahi says “Lakhanawati acquired the by-name of 
Bulghalf -pur— place ol^reat sedition — from j'iV- signifying much noise, tumult, 
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He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interfbr were [adorned] 
by the perfection of mercy ; and he was magnanimous, 
just, and munificent. During his reign the troops and 
inhabitants of that country enjoyed comfort and tran- 
quillity; and, through his liberality and favour, alF ac- 
quired great benefits and reaped numerous blessings. In 
that country .many marks of his goodness remained. He 
founded jami [general] and other masjids, and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men among theologians, 
the priesthood, and descendants of the Prophet ; and other 
people acquired, from his bounty and munificence, much 
riches. For example, there was an Imam-zadah* of 
the capital city, Firuz-koh, whom they used to style 
Jalal-ud-Din, the son 5 f Jamal-ud-Din, the Ghaznawi. 
who, to better his means®, left his native country and came 
into the territory of Hindustan in the year 608 H. After 
some years, he returned again to the capital city, Ftruz-koh, 
and brought back with him abundant wealth and riches. 
Inquiry was made of him respecting the means of his 
acquisition of wealth. He related that, after he had come 
into Hindustan, and determined to proceed from Dibit 
to Lakhanawati, when he reached that capital, Almighty 
God predisposed things so that he [the Imam, and Imam’s 
son] was called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience- 
hall of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din. ’Iwaz, the Khalj \ That 

sedition, &c. — because, from ancient times, from the period that Sultan 
Mu’izz ud-Din, Muhammad- i-Sam, of Dihli, conquered it [Ziya-ud-Din, 
Barani, is rather incorrect here however], almost every Waif to whom the 
sovereigns of Dihlf gave the government of Lakhanawati, because of its 
distance from Dihlf, its extent, and the number of passes intervening, if he 
had not rebelled himself, others have rebelled against him, and killed or 
dethroned him.” 

7 There is not a word about “his nobles.” 

^ An not Imam-^dah : there were scores of Imam-zadahs probably 

at Firuz-koh. Imam signifies a leader in religion, a prelate, a priest. 

® Some copies have collection, amount, &c., and the more modern 

copies and the printed text signifying family, followers, dependents, 

&c., instead of ' — seeking benefit, and the like. In Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 318, it is rendered a body of men — “ He came with a body of men from 
his native country,” &c, ! ! He was merely a priest, and did not travel 
attended by “ a body of men.” 

i Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 318 ; where this passage is translated : 
“the Almighty so favoured him that his name was meniiomd in the Court of 
Ghiyasu-d-dm ” ! ! 
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sovereign, of benevolent disposition, brought forth from' 
his treasury a large chalice full of gold and silver iangaks, 
and bestowed upon him a present of about two thousand 
tangahs^\ and gave commands to his own Maliks and 
Amirs, Grandees and Ministers of State, so that each one 
presented, on his behalf, liberal presents. About three 
thousand gold and silver tangahs more were obtained. At 
the period of his return home [from Lakhanawat!] an 
additional five thousand tangahs were acquired in gifts, so 
that the sum of ten thousand tangahs was amassed by that 
Imam, and Imam’s son, through the exemplary piety of 
that renowned monarch of benevolent disposition. When 
the writer of these words, in the year 641 H.®, reached the 
territory of Lakhanawati, the good works of that sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, were beheld [by him]. 

The territory of Lakhaqawati* has two wings on either 

* The states that the money of Bangalah was confined to the 

jtUil [always written with /— J:^] according to the following table 

4 yuals i Gandah, 20 Gandahs i Anah, 16 Anahs i Rtipi. 

“ Whatever the rupf might be, whether 10 tangahs or 100 tangahs, it was 
reckoned as 16 anahs, and there was no change whatever in the jital and the 
gandah," From what our author has stated in several places in this work, 
however, it is evident that the jiiai was current in the kingdom of Dihli, and 
Muhammadan India, as well as in Bangalah. See page 603. 

Firiahtah [copying the Tarikh i-Firuz-Shahi] states with 'respect to the 
tangdh that “it is the name given to a tolah of gold stamped, and that a 
tangah of silver was 50 piils, each pul [i, e. a piece of anything orbicular] of 
copper [bronze ?] was called a jital, the weight of which is not known exactly, 
but I have heard that it was one tolah and three-quarters of copper [bronze ?].” 
Another writer states that there were 25 jitals to i dam. 

The word /awanA— with g not with k — signifies a thin plate, leaf, or slice 
[Jjj] of gold or silver, and appears to be an old Persian word. See Thomas : 
PathXn Kings of Dehli, pages 37, 49, 115, 219, and 230. 

According to some other writers, however, the following table is [also] 
used : — 

4 yitals I Gandah, 20 Gandah i Pan, i6 Pan I Kahawan, 16 Kahawcm 
[some call 20 a Rtddha Kahdwan\ i Pupl, 

According to the same account, 20 kandts made a fital. 

Price, in his “ Retrospect of Mahommedan History,” in reference to 
the revenue of Hindustan, says the “Tungah,” as far as fie recollects, was 
considerably higher than the “Daum,” and “conceives it was the fifth of a 
rupee ” ! 

* Two copies have 644 h., which can scarcely be correct, and the r emainder 
641 H. Farther on he says he was in that part in 642 H. Our author 
appears to have set out from Dihli for Lakhanawati in 640 h., reached it in 
641 H., and returned to Dihli again in the second month of 643 h. 

* Of course Bang is not included, and our author mentions it separately. 
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side of the river Gang. The western side they call Ral 
[Rajrh®], and the city of Lakhan-or* lies on that side ; and 
the eastern side they call Barind' [Barindah], and the city 

* I can easily fancy a foreigner writing Ral— or Rad— from hear- 

ing a Hindu pronounce the Sanskrit Ra|-h, containing, as it does, 

the letter which few but natives of the country can properly utter. 

• The printed text followed in Elliot has “LakhnautiV* but that is totally 
impossible, since it lay east^ not west of the Ganges ; its right pronunciation is, 
no doubt, Lakhan-or. 

Most of the best copies of the text have Lakhan-or, both here and in other 
places where the same towm or city is referred to ; but two of the oldest and 
best copies have both I..akhan-or and Lakh-or both here as well as elsewhere. It 
appears evident to me that the n in the first word is nasal, and that its deriva- 
tion is similar to that of Lakhauawati, from the name of Dasarata’s son, Lakh- 
mana, with the Hindi word affixed, signifying limit, boundary, side, 

&c. = Lakhmana’s limit or frontier. In this case it is not surprising that some 
copyists left out the nasal n, and wrote Lakh-or, having probably the name reatl 
out to thtim. From the description of the dykes farther on in Section XXII., 
in the account of the different Maliks of the dynasty where the invasion of Jaj- 
nagar by the Musalmans is mentioned, and the invasion of the Musalman 
territory by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, Laklian-or lay in the direct route between 
Lakhanawaji and Katasin, the nearest frontier town or post of the Jaj-nagar 
territory ; and therefore I think Stewart was tolerably correct in his suppo.sition, 
that what he called and considered “ Nagor,*^ imstead of Lakhan-or, was situated 
in, or farther south even than Eirbhum. It is by no means impossible that 
Dr. Blochmann’s supposition may be correct, that lakarkundhah [the Lacara* 
coonda of Rennell] is the place in question. It is in the right direction, but 
seems not far enough south ; and, if any indication of the great dyke or cause- 
way can be traced in that direction, it will tend to clear up the point. Lakar- 
kundhah lies about eighty-five miles as the crow flies from Gauir or Lakhana- 
wati, right away f?vm the but this Mr. Dowson, in Ell)07', appears to 

think a proof of its being the wrong way, and he probaUy fancies that it should 
follow the Ganges. “ Right away from the river,’* too, in the opposite direc- 
tion, distant about eighty miles, lay Diw-kot — Dtw and Dib are the same, in 
Sanskrit and Hindu-i — the total length from place to place, allowing for devia- 
tions, being a very moderate “ten days’ journey.** There is no doubt what- 
ever as to the correct direction of Jaj-nagar and its situation with regard to 
Lakhan-or and Lakhanawati, as mentioned in note page 587. 

7 In some copies Barbind^ but Barind or Barinda is correct. In one copy 
o&the text the vowel points are given. I do not know the derivation of the 
Sanskrit word—TTS* Ra^h, but Brindor Wrind, signifies a heap [high?], 
and it is possible that the former may signify l(nu^ depressed^ being subject to 
inundation ; and Erinda [the Barinda and Barind of the Musalman writers], 
high^ elevated^ not being subject to inundation. Hamilton says the part liable 
to inundation is called Bang, and the other Barcndra. See also the account of 
Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran in Section XXII., wdiere Lakhan-or is styled 
Lakhanawati Lakhan-or. 

Barind, under the name of ^Hhe Burin f is well known to sportsmen, I am 
told, in the present day, who apply it to the high tract oL country N.W. of 
Ram-pur, in the Raj-SJiahf district. / 

Terry says, alluding to thej“two wings,** Bengala/z. most spacious and 
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of Diw-kot is on that side. From Lakhanawatt to the 
gate of the city of Lakhan-or, on the one side, and, as far 
as Dlw-kot, on the other side, he, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, 
’Iwaz, [caused] an embankment [to be] constructed, ex- 
tending about ten days’ journey, for this reason, that, in 
the rainy season, the whole of that tract becomes inundated, 
and that route is filled with mud-swamps and morass®; and, 
if it were not for these dykes, it would be impossible [for 
people] to carry out their intentions, or reach various 
structures and inhabited places except by means of boats. 
From his time, through the construction of those embank- 
ments, the route was opened up to the people at large*. 

It was heard [by the author] on this wise, that, when the 
august Sulpn, Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], after the 
decease of Malik Na|ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah [hi§ eldest 
son], came into the territory of Lakhanawati to suppress 
the sedition of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Balka. the Khalj \ 
and beheld the good works of ^iyag-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the 

fruitful Province, but more properly to be called a Kingdom, which hath two 
very large Provinces within it, Ptirb [Purab] and Patau [Paelieliam] ; the one 
lying on the East, the other on the West side of the River Ganges. ♦ ^ * The 
chief Cities are Rangamahat and DekakaP 

** Compare Elliot, vol ii. page 319. 

^ These embankments, according to other writers likewise, were constructed 
through the perseverance and forethought of Sultan Shiyag-ud-Din, ^Iwaif, 
Another author states that the “former ancient rulers of Bang, the present 
capital of which is Dhakah, on account of the vast quantity of water which 
accumulates throughout the province in the rainy season, caused causeways 'to 
be constructed twenty cubits wide and ten high, termed dl [J'], aifd, from the 
proximity of these dls \ the people styled the province Bang-al, Rain falls 
without ceasing during one-half of the year in the rainy season, and, at this 
period, these dls appear above the flooded country/^ 

A European writer, writing on the province “as at present constituted,” says: 
“There are several remarkable military causeways which intersect the whole 
country, and must have been con.stnicted with great labour ; but it is not known 
at what period. One of these extends from Cooch Bahar [Kuch Bihar] throdgh 
Rangamatty [Rangamatf] to the extreme limits of Assam [Agham], and was 
found when the Mahommedans first penetrated into that remote quarter.” He, 
of course, must mean the Mu^iaramadans of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Hamilton states that one of these causeways extended from the Di wah to the 
Brahma-pntr. 

1 In the list of Maliks at the end of SKams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh’s reign, 
farther on, he is styled Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Daulat Shah-i-Balka, and, by 
some, is said td^^be the son of Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din, Twa^, and, by others, a 
kinsman. Anothijr author distinctly state.s that the son of Sultan Shiyas-ud- 
Din, Twar., was naihied Nasir-ud-Dhid-’Iwa?, and that he reigned for a short 
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Malj, whenever mention of ^iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?’s name 
chanced to arise, he would style him by the title of ** Sultan 
Qljiyas-ud-Din, Khalji." and from his sacred lips he would 
pronounce that there could be no reluctance in styling 
a man Sultan who had done so much good*. The Al- 
mighty’s mercy be upon them ! In short, Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
’Iwa?, the Khalj. was a monarch worthy, just, and bene- 
volent. The parts around about the state of Lakhanawati*, 
such as Jaj-nagar\ the countries of Bang, Kamrud, and 


^ What extreme magnanimity ! Reluctance or not, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, 
^Iwa?, had as good a title to be called Suljan as Shams-ud>Din, I-yal-timis]j, 
or any other who preceded or followed him ; and, moreover, he had never been 
a slave, nor the slave of a slave. I-yal-tirhisli was not his suzerain until he 
gained the upper hand. It was only ’Ali-i-Mardan who was subject to ]^ujb- 
ud-Din, i-bak. 

^ Compare Dow.son’s Elliot, vol. ii. page 319, where Jaj-nagar is made to 
appear a.s being part of the Lakhanawati territory 2 there is nothing even in the 
printed text to warrant such a statement, 

^ Dr. Blochmann’s surmises [Contributions to thk Geography and 
History of Bengai., page 29] are quite correct with respect to Jaj-nagar. 
It appears to have been named after a town or city of that name, subsecjuently 
changed in more recent times to Jaj-pur, the meaning of nagar 2Ci\Apur being 
the same ; and in the days when our author wrote, and for many years sub- 
sequently, it continued to be a kingdom of considerable power. 

Before attempting to describe the boundaries of Jaj-nagar, and generally to 
elucidate the subject, it will be well to describe the territory of Kadhah-Katan- 
kah, or Gadhah-Katankah — for it is written both w^ays — which lay between it 
and the Muhammadan provinces to the north. 

The best account of it I find in the Ma’dan-i- Akhbar-i- Ahmad i, of which 
the following is an abstract : — ‘‘The country of Kadhah-Katankah they call 
Gondwanah, because the Gonds, a countless race, dwell in the Jangals of it. 
On the E., by Ratan-pur, it reaches the territory of Chhar Kund ; on the W. 
it adjoins the fort of Rasin of Malwah. It is 150 kuroh in length, and 80 in 
breadth. On the N. it is close to the Bhatah territory [the Bhati of the A^iN- 
I-Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan; and this tract of country they call 
Kadhah-Katankah. It is very mountainous, and has many difficult passes and 
defiles, but i.s exceedingly fruitful, and yields a large revenue. It has forts and 
kasbahs [towns], so much so that trustworthy narrators say that it has 70,000 
[the MS. has 7000 in figures and seventy thousand in words] inhabited karyahs 
— lit. a concourse of people, a village. It does not mean a city\ Ka 4 - 
hah or Gadhah is a great city, and Katankah is the name of a viouza^ [district, 
place, village], and by these two names this territory i.s known. [jK.atankah, 
however, must have been remarkable for .something or other for ihf6 country to 
be called after it.] The seat of government of this region is Ctyu*a-gafh, and 
there are several Rajahs and Raes in it.” / 

Fai?!, Sarhindi, in his History, calls the country Jhar-|wndab instead of 
Chhar Kund ; and both he and the Slulasat-ut-Tawarigh say that it had 
jOfOOO or io,ooo inhabited karyahs^ and they both a^e'e generally with the 
above as far as they go ; but^hey state that Amudah [^udah ?] is the name of 
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Tirhut, all sent tribute to him j an4 the whole of that ter- 
ritory named Gauf passed under his control®. He acquired 

* In Elliot, vol, ii. page 319, this passage is translated from the printed 
text : — ‘‘The district of Lakhnaur submitted to him but the text is as above. 

one of the principal towns of Katankah, and the first of importance 

reached by A‘§if ii^an when he invaded it in Akbar’s reign. The Rani, Dur- 
gawatf , issued from her capital, Chura-gairh, to meet the Musalmans, who had 
never before ventured into those parts. They halted at Damuh Lat.23® 
50' N., Long. 79® 30' E., between the capital and Amudah. 

From the above statements, as given in the works just quoted, the tract of 
country adjoining Bihar on the S. and Bangalah on the W. is Bh^ah or Bhati, 
which probably included Palamao, Chhotah Nag^pur, and Gang-pur, on the W. ; 
and the tract adjoining Bhatah on the W., and immediately joining the district of 
Ruhtas-gafh on the N., was Chhar-Kund or Jhai^-Kundah, lying on the right 
bank and upper part of the Son, and stretching towards Ratan-pur. Still 
farther W,, between Ratan-pur and the Narbaclah, but running in a S.W. 
direction, and stretching* from the left bank of the Son, on the one side, to 
Rasin of Malwah, on the other, and S. to the hills, the northern boundary of 
Bimr, was Kadhah- Katankah. 

Terry, in his Voyage, says that the chief city of Kanduana [Gondwanah] is 
called Karhakatenka [A-xf sji ], and that the river Scrsily parts it [Kanduana] 
from Pitan, More respecting the capital of Jaj-nagar will be found farther on. 

Jaj-nagar appears, therefore, to have been bounded on the E. by the range 
of hills forming the present W. boundary of Cdisah-Jag-nathh, Katasin, on 
the Maha-nadf, being the nearest frontier town or post towards the Lakhan-or 
portion of the Lakhanawati territory. Farther N. it was bounded towards the 
E. by the river called the Braminy by some English writers, and Soank by 
Rennell [I always adopt the native mode of spelling if I can find it, the fanciful 
transliteration of Gazetteer writers ignorant of the vernacular spelling notwith- 
standing], running to the W. of Gang-pur. Its northern boundary is not very 
clearly indicated [but see Sultan Firuz Shah^s excursion farther on], but it evi- 
dently included Ratan-piir and Sanbhal-pur. On the W. it does not seem to 
have extended beyond the Wana-Ganga, and its feeder the Kahan; but its 
southern boundary was the Gudawuri, and S.W. lay Talinganah, 

I am surprised to find that there is any difficulty with regard to the identi- 
fication of Katasin, also called, and more correctly, Katasinghah. Our author, 
farther on, says he himself went thither along with the Musalman forces, and 
distinctly states that, Katasin, the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory 
commences^ This place is situated on the northern or left bank of the Maha- 
nadt, which river may have altered its course in some degree during the lapse 
of nearly seven centuries, some thirty miles E. of Boada, in about Lat. 20® 32', 
Long. 84® 50' ; and some extensive ruins are to be found in its neighbourhood. 
The capital of the Jaj-nagar state, our author distinctly states, was named 
Umurdaa or Umardan-’^:^j*^\--z.(izox^mg to the oldest and best copies of 
the text ; and Urmurdan or Armardan — — and Uzmurdan or Azmurdan 
— in the more modern copies ; and, in one, Uzmurdan or Azmardan — 
The w'jlayat — country or district— of tJmurdan or Cmardan is men- 
tioned, as well a>5 the capital, town, or city of that name. There is a place 
named Amar-kantak, or Amar-kantaka— — in Lat. 22^40', Long. 81® 50', 
where are the remstitjs of a famouS temple of Bhawani or PSlrwati,. which 
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possession of elephants, wealth, and treasures, to a great 
amount 


It seems most strange that those who have run away with the idea that Jaj- 
nagar lay east of the Ganges and the Megnah, in south-eastern Bengal — in 
Tiparah of all places — never considered how it was possible for Ulugh KhiS n, 
son of Sultan Ghiyas-nd-Um, Tughlal? — >^0^ monarch himself— lo-vavoAct 
Taling [Taling^nah] and Tiparah, if the latter were Jaj-nagar, in one and the 
same short campaign, or that Hoghang, Suljan of Mahvah, during a short ex. 
pedition or raid rather, could have reachetl south-eastern Bengal in search of 
elephants. To have done so, he would have had to pass right through, and 
return again through, the extensive territory of an independent sovereign equally 
powerful with himself [he had only 1000 horse with him on the occasion in ques- 
tion], and to have crossed and recrossed two or three mighty rivers, besides 
many others of considerable size, or he forded the Bay of Bengal perhaps to 
reach the supposed Jaj-nagar. 

Elphinstone, too, on the authority of IIamilton [Hindostan, vol. i. page 
178], who says that “ Tiperahf hy MaJtommcilan historians, is called ''’fape- 
naguyf has fallen into the same error ; and, not content with this, even the 
map accompanying his History has “Jajnagur” in large letters in a part of 
India where no such territory ever existed ! Hamilton would have had some 
difficulty, I think, in naming the “Mahommedan Historians” who made such 
assertions. The name of one would much" surprise me. 

The way in which Jaj-nagar is mentioned in different places, by different 
writers, and under different reigns, clearly indicates its situation. Ulugh Khan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tughla^, on his second campaign into the 1 )ak- 
han, having reached Diw-gir [Dharagafli], advanced into Taling [Talinganah], 
took Bidr, and invested Arangul now Warangul. Having captured 

it, and given it the name of Sultan-pur, before returning to Dihli, he soent for 
amusement or diversion [j,-] into Jaj-nagar. He merely crossed the frontier 
of Talinganah. 

Hoshang, Sultan of Malwah, taking with him 1000 picked horsemen dis- 
guised as horse-dealers, set out from Mandhu or Mandhun, and entered the 
Jaj-nagar territory in guest of elephants. He managed to seize the Kae of 
Jaj-nagar by stratagem, obtained a number of elephants, and brought him along 
with him, partly for his own security, on his way back to Malwah ; and, on 
reaching the frontier of the J aj-nagar state [on the side of Malwah], he set the 
Rae at liberty. 

The Lubb-ut-Tawarilsll-i-Hind states that Jaj-nagar is a month's journey 
from Malwah, but from what part of Malwah is not said. 

The first ruler of the Sharer dynasty of J unpur— the eunuch who is turned 
into a “ Pathan ” by the archseologists— extended his sway as far as the territory 
of Kol to the south ; and, on the east, as far as Bihar ; and compelled the rulers 
of LakhanawatI and Jaj-nagar to pay him tribute. 

In 680 H. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, set out towards Lakhanawa^i to 
reduce Tughril, his rebellious governor of Bangalah, who had defeated two 
armies sent against him. On the approach of the Sultan and his army, Tugjyil, 
who had been making preparations for retreat, retired towards the territory of 
JAj-NAGAR. On the SultSn’s arrival at Lakhanawati, no/frace of the rebel 
could be found ; but, discovering subsequently whither h&'liad gone, he set out 
in pursuit in the direction J AJ-NAGAR, until he aunved at a place some 
seventy hos from that territ^, when a patrol from tij* advanced guard of his 
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The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dtn wa ud-Dunya {I-yal- 
timisii], on several occasions, sent forces from the capital, 


army, having gained information of his whereabouts, surprised Tughril en- 
camped with his forces on the banks of a river, at and around a large stone 
reservoir, and slew him. The next march would have brought him to the 
JAj-NAGAR territory. The river, no doubt, was the boundary. 

The Tartkh-i-Fii-uz-Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, Barant, differs from this account, 
and says — according to the Calcutta printed text — that Tughril fled to 
nagar— ;;/leki»~and, in some places, Jaji-nagar— but there is no c# in 
Jaj-nagar, and, if Ziya-ud-Dfn’s text ir comr/, it is a different place altogether. 
“The Sultan, following in pursuit by successive marches, in a certain number 
of days, arrived on the frontier of Sunar-ganw [or kingdom of Bang], the Rae 
of which — Dinwaj by name [sic] — paid homage to the Suljan, and stipulated 
that, in case Tughril evinced a desire to fly towards the sea [l^* also means 
river], he should prevent his doing so. Proceeding by successive marches, the 
Sultan had reached within 6o orjoios of Jaj-nagar, when information of 
Tughril’s whereabouts was obtained,” &c. From this statement it would seem 
that the place in question, whether l^aji-nagar or Jaji-nagar, was beyond 
Sunar-ganw ; but it is not said whether any great river was crossed, neither is 
it stated that the Sultan marched eastwards^ and he might in case Jaj- 
nagar is correct, as stated in the extract above, he must — have turned to the 
south-west on reaching the frontier of Sunar-ganw. I am inclined, however, 
to think that Sangarah, mentioned in the fourth para, below, is correct, and, 
not Sunar-ganw, Where the Sunar-ganw frontier conunenced we know not ; 
but it must have been a territory of some extent, as it was ruled, subsequently, 
by a “Suljan.” A district of this name is also mentioned by Ziya-ud-Din as 
lying near TalingSttak. 

Be this as it may, however,' the following extract, taken from the Tartldi-i- 
Firuz-Shahi of Shams-i-Sarai. Alft, TabaVat-i-Akbarf, and others, wall, I 
think, tend to settle the question respecting the situation of the Jaj-nagar 
territory : — 

In 754 H. [Alfi, 755 H.] Sul^n Firuz Shah set out for Bangalah to reduce 
its ruler, Iljus, ]y[aji [Sultan Shams-ud-Din]. to subjection. On Sultan Firuz 
Shah’s reaching the vicinity of Panijuah, Ilyas evacuated it, and threw himself 
ipto Akdalah [also written Akdalah], “a mouja’” near Panduah, on one side 
of which is the water [a river ?], and on the other an impenetrable jangal, and 
considered one of the strongest fortifications of Ban^lah [Westmacott, in 
the Calcutta Review for July, 1874, places Ekdala [Akdalah] some forty- two 
miles on the Maldah side of the river Tangan, and north of Gauy or Lakhapa- 
wati — “the later city of Gour,” as he styles it], and so situated that, in the 
rainy season, the whole country would become flooded, and not a piece of 
elevated ground would be left for the Sultan even to pitch his tent on. Another 
writer calls it an island or insular fortress. He came and encamped, accord- 
ing to one <?f these works, on the bank on the other side of the water facing it ; 
but the othehs state that he encamped his forces near the place on the same side. 
As he had to clhange the position of his encampment after a short time, this move- 
ment led Ilyas to imagine that the Suljan was about to retire ; and he sallied 
forth with his troops and attacked the forces of Ftruz Shih. but sustained a 
complete overthrow, and had to. retire into his stronghold again. The rains 
having commenced, FtiHClz Shah had to abandon the investment came to terms 
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Dihli, towards Lakhanawati, and acquired possession of 
Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein. In the year 

On several occasions Ilyas sent presents to the Suljan, and others were for- 
warded to him in return, until, in the year 759 ii,, when, Ilyas having despatched 
his offerings, Sultan Firuz SliSh sent him presents iu return ; but, information 
having reached him from Bihar of Ilyas’s death, and of his son, Sikandar’s 
succession, Firuz Sh^ ordered his presents to be stopj>ed ; and, in 760 ir., he 
set out for Bangalah with an army of 80,000 horse and 470 elephants. The 
rains coming on, he passed the rainy season at Zafar-alxid, and founded the 
city of Jun-pur. ' Sikandar, on his approach, retired to the fortress of Akdalah, 
before which Suljan Firuz §&ah sat down ; but, after a few clays, an accom- 
modation was come to, and the territory of Siiaar-gapw was given up to Sikan- 
dar, and Firuz Shall retired towards Jun-pur, On the Sultan’s reaching 
Pan^uah [this shows that Akdalah was northward or eastward of it, and 
beyond it], seven elephants and other valuable property, sent by Sikandar as 
part of his tribute, reached his camp. 

I notice in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 119, in the parganah of “ Debekote,” 
as it is styled — of course Diw-kot or l)ib-kot is meant— between l.,akhanavvati 
and Dinja-pur, a place named Damduma, and near it an old fort, and, to the 
east of it, three large tanks. The name is evidently a corruption of danidamah — 
a cavalier, a mound, &c. ; and it strikes me, since the name of Akdalah is not 
mentioned in history for some time after the dynasty passed away, that 

the name of Dxw-kot was changed to Akdalah in after years. Dr. Blochmann, 
I believe, identifies Diw-kot — probably on good grounds — with Gungaram-pur, 
which I do not find in the Atlas sheet referred to ; but, 1 should think, from 
the description given of the great causeway, at the northernmost extremity of 
which Diw-kot is said, at page 586, to have been situated, that Dfw-kof must 
have lain north instead of south of Dinja-pur. 

[Since this note was written, I find the last number of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, No. III. 1874, contains an account of the site of Akdalah and a map 
showing its situation, as promi.sed by Westmacott, in a previous number ; and, 
I believe, the situation to be very nearly identical with the Damduma” I have 
referred to, but have not examined the map in question. ] 

On his reaching Jun-pur the rains again set in [760 II.], and he stayed there 
during the rainy season, and, in ^i-Hijja-h of that year, set out by way of Bihar 
towards Jaj-nagar, which was at the extremity of the territory of Gadhah- 
Katankah [aJ^ ] When the Sultan reached Ka^ah [ijS " — opposite Manik- 
pur ?], Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, brother of Zaffir Khan, was left behind with the 
troops and the heavy equipage, and he advanced wi: I' celerity through Bihar 
towards Jaj-nagar. On his reaching Sangarah or Sa»,yrah — ijCm [Buda’unf; 
who copies wholesale from the TabaVat-i- Akbari, has, in my copy of the t0:t, 
— meant probably for but Firi§htah, who also copies fronc^'the 

former, has See Blochmann, page 30. Can it be the preset Sir- 

goojah, so called ?], Rae Saras Firightah Rajah of Sankarah, 

fled, and his daughter Jell into the Sultan’s hands, and he called he /daughter 
[adopted her ?], and protected her. Firishtah styles her Sfeakar ^^atun, an 
impossible name for a Hindu, unless she became a convert to Islam, and was 
afterwards so named. [I do not know what Briggs’s versm may contain, 
but Dow has left out a great deal here.] A^imad had fled from 

Lakhanawatf, and had reached the fort of Rantabhur— [Ratan-pur in 
Jhar-kun^ah?-— Lat.^ 22 14', Long. 82® 8'— is probabl/ineant, not the cele- 
brated stronghold of Rantabhur] on the way, present^ himself before Suljan 
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622 H. he [I-yal-timi§h] resolved upon marching into Lakh* 
anawati; and Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, moved his 

Ffruz Sh ah. Having passed the river Maha-nadrf, Mah&n-darf, or Mahan* 
add — sic in MSS. — Buda’unt — Firightah — the river 

which falls into the Son doubtless is meant], he reached the city or town of 
Banarsi — Shams-i-Sarai and Alfi have Banaras — and Buda'- 
unt Barani — which is the capital and abode of the Rae of Jaj-nagar 
[Shamsd-Saraj has Rae of Jaj-nagar- tJdfsah]. The Rae fled towards Taling 
[Talinganah], and, the Sultan not pursuing him [Firishtah says pursuing], pro- 
ceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity fShams-i-Sarai says the Sultan remained 
some time at Banaras, and the Rae took shelter in one of the islands of tAe^ 
or on a, river]. [See the Asiatic Journal, vol xiv., July to December 1822, 
page 438, in which is a good account of this tract of country, entitled 

Notes on Birar^’], during which time the Rae despatched emissaries and 
sought for peace, sending at the same time three elephants, besides rarities and 
precious things [Shams-i-Sarai says after his return from Padmawatf]. Hunt- 
ing as he went along, the Suljtan reached the territory of Rae Bhanu Diw 
fShams-i-Sarai. Bir-bhan Diw— — Alfi, Pir-mahi Diw— 
perhaps Bir-Mahi], who sent him some elephants. He then returned 
from thence with the object of hunting, came to Padmawati — South Bihar pro- 
bably — which is a part abounding with elephants, captured thirty-three, and 
killed two which could not be secured. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbari, Firishtah, and Buda^um, quote a verse composed on 
the occasion by Malik Ziya-ud-Din, thus showing to what extent the two latter 
— particularly Firightah — copied from the former ; but Firightah appears some- 
what confused in the latter part of his account, or has made considerable verbal 
alterations for some purpose; whilst Buda^uni [MS.] says the Sultan left 
Barani — Banarsi?], and proceeded from thence to Badwati — — 

[Padmawati] and Bram-Tala [^i to hunt elephants. 

From Padmawati Sultan Firuz Shah returned to Kayah in Rajab, 762 H. 

Jaj-nagar is mentioned on several other occasions in the history of the 
Dakhan, and its whereabouts distinctly indicated. Sultan Firuz, Bahmani, 
entered it in 815 H., and carried off a number of elephants. In the account of 
Niifsmi Shah^ of the same dynasty, Jaj-nagar and UpisAH are mentioned as 
totally separate territories. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, son of Huma- 
yun, a famine having arisen in his dominions, people migrated in order to 
obtain food into Malwah, Jaj-nagar, and Gujarat ; and, shortly after, the 
Rae of tJdisah, aided by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, invaded Talinganah by way 
of the RdfmandrI district. 

Now, if any one will look at the map, and take what has been mentioned 
into consideration, where else can Jaj-nagar possibly lie than in the tract I haVe 
indicated? Certainly not on the* east side of the Bay of Bengal. 

It may not be amiss here to say a few words respecting the ancient boundaries 
of Bang^kh as described by different authors, although little remains to be said 
after Dr. T^ochmann’s elaborate paper on the subject before referred to. 

The Tam?tut-Tawarlkh of Falfir Muhammad says that the territory which 
in after times \yas styled Bangalah, according to such writers as have written 
about it, consisted of Bihar, Gau(Jha or Gauy or Lakhanawatf, Bang, and Jaj- 
nagar. During the campaign in Bangalah, in Aurangzeb\s time, against his 
brother Shah Shuja^f v the Afghan Zamindar of Birbhum and Jdt-nagar is said 
to have joined him. A,ccording to the A’ln-i-Akbari, the §ubah of Bangalah 
from Ga^ht to the port Ci^tganw [Chittagong] is 400 kuroh in breadth ; and, 

V 'v!_. _ : .i_ . _ 1 a? 1. 1. r 1 t .1 
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vessels [war-boats ?] up the river*. A treaty of peace was 
concluded between them, and the Sultan [I-yal-timish] 
extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty laks of treasure, 
and the Khutbah was read for him, and the coin stamped 
in his name^ When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] withdrew, 

® Another writer says he had all the boats on the river removed and secured, 
in order to prevent ghams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, from crossing with his forces 
to the Lakhanawati side of the Gang. 

7 Some histories, including the Tabai:at-i-Akbart, say the two Sultans did 
encounter each other in battle in 622 ii. ; but, as no details are given, it could 
have been but a skirmish. A peace was entered into, and Sultan Ghiyas*ud* 
Din, ’Iwa:p, gave, as an acknowledgment of suzerainty, for the sake of peace 
which he himself soon after broke, 38 elephants and 80 iaks of silver iangaJis. 
Another writer says Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, despatched forces upon .several 
occasions to carry on war against Shams-ud Din, I-yal-timish [the latter’s 
officers or his governors of Awadh probably] ; but at length peace was con- 
cluded on the terms above stated. 

The Ta^karat-ul-Muluk .states that this sum was in silver tangahs; and 

of sarkdr Madaran [also written Madaran — 200 in breadth ; but, os 
the country of tJdisali was annexed to it on the settlement of the province in 
Akbar’s reign, and its formation into a gid^ah, its length became increased 43 
kuroh^ and its breadth 20. The tract of country to the W. of Bangalah is 
named Bhatah or Bhati, which is accounted as belonging to this country [Ban- 
galah], and Manik is the surname of its rulers. To the north is a territory 
called Kuj [Kueh?] and Kamrud, also called Kanwru. At the side of this is 
the territory of the Rajah of Asham, and adjoining it is Tibbat, and to the 
left of it Hlita. To the E. and S. of Bangalah is an extensive country named 
Ar kh nak [turned into Arracan by Europeans], and the port of Cialganw 
belongs to it. In the sarkdr of Mangir, from the river Gang to the Koh-i- 
Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they have drawn [jM a wall, and account 

it the boundary of Bangalah. 

The Haft-Hrlim says Bangalah is 300 kuroh in length and 270 in breadth, 
each kuroh being one mU [!]. On the E. it is bounded by the sea, on the 
W. it has the parganah of Suraj-gajrh, which adjoins the §ubah of Bihar, on 
the N. it is bounded by Kusli, and on the S, by the parganah of Jasudah 
[turned into Jessore by Europeans], which lies between Udisah and Bangalah. 

The Khulasat-ut-Tawar!kh agrees generally with the other two works, but 
states that Bangalah is 400 kuroh from E. to W. — from Chatganw to Ga^hi — 
and 200 from N. to S. ; that it has the §ubah of Bihar on the W., on the S# 
the high hills of. sarkdr Mandhu — [in two other MSS. and^oil)], 
and the sea on the E. 

The A’in says it was divided [in Akbar’s reign] into 24 sarkdrs^ and yielded 
a revenue of 52 kurors^ 4 laks, and 59,319 darns. 

The Haft-I^clim states that it was divided [in Jahangir’s rei^] into 22 
tumans [or sarkdrs\ and its revenue amounted to $ laks, 97>570i^Tis, which, 
at 40 darns the rupf, are equivalent to 23 kurors, 9 laks, a»l 2800 dams. 
There must be a mistake somewhere, as this amount of Jah^gir’s revenue is 
fiot half that of Aurangzib’s time, while Akbar’s reven^jfc^ greatly exceeds 
Aurangztb’s. ^ / 

According to the Khulasat-ut-Tawarlkh. it was ^ided [in Aurangzfb’s 
reign] into 27 sarkdrs, and yielded 46 kurors and z() 4 aks of dams. 
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lie conferred Bihar upon Malik 'Izz-ud-Dfn, Jan!; and 
Sulpn Ghiyas-ud-Dtn. ’I waz, marched into Bihar from Lakh<- 
anawat!, and [again] took possession of it, and treated it 
with severity, until, in the year 624 H., the august® Malik, 
Na§ir-ud-D!n, Malmiud §hah, son of Sultan Shams-ud- 
D!n [I-yal-timish], at the instigation® of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, 
Jan!', assembled the forces of Hindustan, and marched 
from Awadh and proceeded into Lakhanawati. At this time 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 'Iwaz-i-Husain, the Khali, had led 
an army from Lakhanawati towards the territory of 
Kamrud and Bang, and had left the city of Lakhanawati 

further — ^in which the Tabai:at-i-Akbarf and some others agree — that I-yal- 
timisi. conferred a canopy of state and a dur-bash [see note page 607] upon 
his eldest son, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, declared him heir-apparent, 
bestowed Lakhanawati upon him, and left him in Awadh with jurisdiction 
over those parts. Mahmud Shah may have been left in Awadh with charge 
of that part, but not of Lakhanawati certainly ; for Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, ruled 
over his own territory up to the time of his death. The son of I-yal-timi§h 
was probably left in Awadh to watch for a favourable time for invading or 
seizing the Khalj dominions, which he soon found an opportunity of doing. 

® He is styled in several copies, but it cannot be correct, considering, 
he died a natural death, according to our author’s own account, as given at page 
630. The word no doubt, is an error for — august, &c. 

® Compare Elliot, India, vol. ii. page 219. 

1 In the account of Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud § 2 iah, page 629, and here 
also, in some copies of the text, and in some other works, he is styled ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Janf. He is, no doubt, the personage referred to in the list of relatives 
and chiefs at the end of Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timigh’s reign, under the title of 
Shah-zadah, or Prince of Turkistan ; but he only served I-yal-timigh : he was 
no relative. Soon after Sultan Sfeams-ud-Din, I-yal-timisb, returned to Dihll, 
Suljan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, marched into Bihar, and regained possession of 
it, compelling Malik Jani to fly into Awadh. The Kji alj ruler held possession 
of it for some time, until the year 624 H., when Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud ^ 
Shah. I-yal-timish’s eldest son, who held the government of Awadh, incited 
by Malik JanI and some other chiefs, and taking advantage of Sult^ Ghiyas- 
ud-Dm, ’Iwa?’s absence on an expedition against the infidels on his eastern 
frontier in Bang and Kamrud, with the greater part of his forces, suddenly and 
without any previous intimation, invaded his dominions with a great army, in- 
cluding forces sent by his father for the same purpose. As soon as Shiyag-ud- 
Din, Twa^, received information of it, he made all haste back to defend his 
kingdom ; but whether part of or all his army returned vdth him is doubtful, and 
no aid from without could reach him, except through Hindustan. The enemy 
had already taken the capital, and, in a great battle subsequently fought between 
him and the invaders, Sultan Giiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, with most of his chiefs, 
were taken captive and afterwards put to death. Some state that he was slain 
in the battle. A son of his [by some accounts a kinsman] — Malik I]dltiyar-ud- 
Din, Daulat gh^kiJ^-i-Balka— subsequently regained and held sway over the 
territory for a time, hpd S^[ams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, had to proceed in person 

against him with a gre?it army. 

\. ^ ^ 

X. 
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unprotected. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, took 
possession of it ; and Gh,iyas-ud-Din. ’Iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khali, on account of that disaster, returned from that force 
[which he had led into Kamrud and Bang.^], and fought 
an engagement with Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
Gfaiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz-i-Husain, and the whole of the Kh alj 
Amirs, were taken prisoners, and Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din, 
Iwaz, was martyred. His reign extended over a period 
of twelve years*. 

® According to our author, Sul1;anSliiyas-ud-Dfn, ’Iwaf, theSllAlj. was the 
last of the Mu’izzi Sultans of Hind ; and he is the person respecting whom 
El-PHiNSTONEhas been betrayed into such mistakes noticed in note ^ page 6io. 
According to the Gauf MS. he reigned twelve years, from 606 u. to 617 H., 
and was succeeded by his son, Nafir-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, who reigned for a short 
time, and whose name has been already mentioned in note * , page 586. See 
also pages 617 and 626. The events which happened after the decease of 
Suljan Gliiyag-ud-Din, Twa?, are involved in great obscurity ; but the above 
dates are not correct. 

In concluding this portion of the Section on the Khalj dynasty of 
Lakhapawatf, I would mention that I am not personally acquainted with 
Bengal ; but I venture to hope that these notes, imperfect as they are, will aid 
in further research. The district officers will be able to follow up the inquiry 
with facility. 



SECTION XXL 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAH SUL^ANS IN HIND. 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine threshold, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani — God grant him the attainment of 
his wishes ! states that, when the eternal will of God, the 
Most High and Holy, has willed to imprint on the forehead 
of a servant the signs of dominion and the light of power, 
and the mother of time becomes pregnant with an embryo 
of such a character, the gleam [characteristic] of such a 
burden will shine upon her brow * * . 

When the time of her delivery arrives, and that lord of 
felicity becomes enveloped in the swaddling of his birth- 
place ^ joy, at the sight of that birth, becomes manifest in all 
things ; and, from the period of his nativity to the time of his 
removal from this abode of service to the mansion of bliss, 
whether in activity or in repose, all his actions will be a 
source of gladness unto mankind, and ,of honour to both 
high and low. If his neck should be placed in the collar 
of servitude, his master becomes the possessor of affluence ; 
and, if his footsteps venture upon journeys and in travelling 
stages, he will cause his companions to become the masters 
of prosperity, as in the case of the Patriarch Yusuf. 
When. Yusuf was sold to Malik the son of Du’ar, at his 

* Our author here follows the life of men destined for sovereignty from the 
conception, and applies to them, "somewhat blasphemously, the theory of the 

flight, &c.] of Muhammad. ^ The theologians assert that the first thing 
created was the light of Muhammad. It shone forth from Adam’s forehead 
until Eve became pregnant by him of a son, when it was transferred to her. 
When she\gave birth to the son [which? Cain or Abel?], it, of course, dwelt 
in him, and thus it was transferred, as the theologians aver, from the foreheads 
of the fathers(to the wombs of the mothers, until it assumed flesh in Muham- 
mad. Our author has altered the theory in applying it to kings, in as far as 
the ray of lighC which emanates from the child [Jj***], shines forth from the 
brow of “ the mother of time.” 

* In other words, ^iien the child is bom. 
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invocation, twenty [sons like] pearls * befitting a king were 
strung upon the thread of his line ; and, notwithstanding 
he came [as a slave] into the dwelling of ’Aztz, he made, in 
the end, his [’Aziz’s] spouse Queen of Mi§r ; and, foras- 
much as the infant in the cradle bore testimony to the 
purity of his garment’s skirt — “u: witness of the family bore 
testimony ” — at length, in his [’Aziz’s] service, Yusuf became 
the Wazir of that kingdom. 


I. SULTAN-UL.MU’AZZAM, SHAMS-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DlN, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAR, I-YAL-TlMlgliS TIIE SULTAN. 

Since the Most High and Holy God, from all eternity, 
had predestined that the states of Hindustan should come 
under the shadow of the guardianship of the great Sultan, 
the supreme monarch, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, the 
shadow of God in the worlds, Abu-l-Muzaffar, I-yal-timish. 
the Sultan, the right arm of the Vicegerent of God, the aider 
of the Lord of the Faithful * — God illumine his convictions 
and weight the balance with the effects of his equity and 
beneficence, and preserve the dynasty of his descendants, 
on whom, of those who have passed away, be peace ! and 
may the Nasiriah Mahmudiah sovereignty® perpetually con- 
tinue in security and safety from the troubles of the end of 
time, and from the accidents and vicissitudes of the 
world ! — that just and munificent Sultan, upright, benefi- 

I do not know what account of Yusuf our author may have read, but this 
is different to what is contained in Tabari and other writers of authority, and 
very different to the account given in the !I^ur’an [Chap. xiL], and to his 
own account of Yusuf in the first Section of this work. Yusuf was sold for 
twenty pieces of silver. 

^ Written in some few copies of the text and by some other historians — 
I-yal-timish, and — -I-yal-titmish in some works ; but the above appears 

the correct mode of spelling. My oldest MS. gives the diacritical points. 'Fhe 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in 
Arsalan, I-yal-duz, &c. ; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs \d Kal- 
timish and the like. See note 2, page 133. BudaTmf says he was §5 called 
from having been born on a night during an eclipse of the moon, ago that the 
Turks call a child born on such an occasion I-yal-timish* 1 dout#this, how- 
ever, for the reasons just mentioned in' the beginning of this note. Z/ 

* Yamin-i-Ehalifah UUlah, Na^ir-i-Amfr-ul-Muminin. See^^ges 617 and 

® The sovereignty of his son, our author^s patron— Na«^ra-Din, Mahmud 

Sliah- if 
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cent, a zealous and steadfast warrior against infidels, the 
patronizer of the learned, the dispenser of justice, in pomp 
like Faridun, in disposition like Kubad, in fame like Ka>us, 
in empire like Sikandar, and in majesty like Bahram, was, 
Yusuf like, from out of the Ilbari [or Albari] tribes of 
Turkistan, delivered over to merchants, until, from one 
degree to another, he was raised to the throne of empire 
and .seat of dominion, so that the back of the Muhammadan 
religion, through his sovereignty, waxed strong, and the 
development of the Ahmad! faith, through his valour, 
acquired pre-eminence. In intrepidity he turned out 
another impetuous ’Ali, and, in liberality, a second Hatim- 
i-Ta-i. Although the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-iid-Dtn — on 
whom be peace ! displayed to the world the bestowal of 
hundreds of thousands, the august and beneficent Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din — may he rest in peace ! — in 
place of every hundred thousand of his, used to bestow a 
hundred [times a] hundred thousand, both in capacity and 
in computation, as, both in this world and in the next, may 
be accounted [in his favour]. 

Towards men of various sorts and degrees, Kazis, Imams, 
Muftfs, and th^ like, and to darweshes and monks, land- 
owners and farmers, traders, strangers and travellers from 
great cities, his benefactions were universal. From the very 
outset of his reign, and the dawn of the morning of his sove- 
reignty, in the congregating of eminent doctors of religion 
and law, venerable. Sayyids, Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, and 
[other] great men, the Sultan used, yearly, to expend about 
ten millions^; and people from various parts of the world 
he gathered together at the capital city of Dihli ®, which is 

5 ^ What coin, whether tangah or jital^ is not stated — there is a vast difference 
between them, 

* An author, describing Dilili, states that, in the year 440 of Bikramajit, 
Rayah Anang-pal Tun or Tunar — the n is nasal [This is the word which, 
written in some works, instead of and and has been mis- 
takei^»^for pur and pura—jy See note*, page 84, para, 2; and Elliot, 
vol. iuj'^spages 47, 426, and 427 ; and Thomas: Path an Kings of Dehli, 
page 57Ps^founded the city of Dibit, near to Indra-prastha. Subsequently, 
in the yeaQ^i^oo, or a little later, of the same era, Rae Pilhora founded a city 
and fortress^, i^hich were named after himself. Outside this fort, to the east, he 
raised a lofty^ructure which is stUl styled the Mahall of Rae Pithora. In the 
fortress Sultair^utb-ud‘Din, i-bak, and Sultan Sh.ams-ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish, 
dwelt. The Sn^rd-Zaghan [?] or Ghiyas-pCir was founded in 666 H. ; and 
Gilu-Khari yS^not Kila Garhi^^ as 'Cunningham calls it] in 686 H. ; 
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the seat of government of Hindustan, and the centre of 
the circle of Islam, the sanctuary of the mandates and in- 
hibitions of the law, the kernel of the Mubammadt religion, 
the marrow of the Ahmadi belief, and the tabernacle of the 
eastern parts of the universe — Guard it, O God, from 
calamities, and molestation ! This city, through the number 
of the grants, and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch, became the retreat and resting-place for the 
learned, the virtuous, and the excellent of the various parts 
of the world ; and those who, by the mercy of God, the 
most High, escaped from the toils of the calamities sus- 
tained by the provinces and cities of ’Ajam, and the mis- 
fortunes caused by the [irruption of the] infidel Mughals. 
made the capital — the asylum of the universe — of that sove- 
reign their asylum, refuge, resting-place, and point of safety ; 
and, up to the present day, those same rules are observed 
and remain unchanged, and such may they ever continue ! 

From a number of credible persons* it has been heard 
narrated after this manner, that, when the beneficent 
Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. was young in years, and was called, 
by command of the Most High, from the territory of 
Turkistan and the families of the Ilbari [tribe] to the 
empire of Islam and dominion of Hindustan, it so hap- 
pened that his father, who was named I-lam Khan**, had 
numerous kindred, relations, dependents, and followers ; 
and [that] this [future] sovereign, from his earliest years, 
was endowed with comeliness, intelligence, and goodness 
of disposition to a great degree, so much so that his 
brothers began to grow envious of these endowments. 
They therefore brought him away from his mother and 
father under the pretence that he should get sight of a 
herd of horses*. Like as in the case of Yusuf, they said, 


but it nmst have been begun or have been a suburb long before, as it is i^en- 
tioned certainly over fifty years' before by our author. TughlaV-aba^ the 
Kuslik-i.La’l, and Ftriiz-abad, now called Kotilah of Firuz Shatff were 
founded subsequently, besides many other additions of minor extent jfiade. I 
have not space to say more. % 

® Often referred to, but their names never mentioned. 

Others say his father was the head or chief of a small comgalinity among 
the divisions or clans of the Ilbari tribe in 7'urkistan. His is written 

Yilam— Khan by some writers, and I-yal — Ji’-—Kha^y others. 

1 Some say he was taken by his brothers to some gard^ under pretencAf 
going thither for recreation and diversion. jJT 
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*Why, O fathef, dost thou not intrust Yusuf to us, seeing 
that we are true friends of his ? Send him along with us 
to-morrow into the pastures that he may divert himself, 
and we will be his protectors*;’ and, when they brought 
him where the herds of horses were, they sold him to 
certain merchants ; and some say that his uncle’s sons 
were among the party that sold him®. The merchants 
brought him towards Bulchara, and sold him to one of the 
kinsmen of the Sadr-i-Jahan* [the chief ecclesiastic] of 
Bukhara, and, for some time, in that family of eminence# 
and sanctity, he remained. The most beneficent of that 
family used to nourish him in the hall of his kindness, like 
his own children in infancy. 

One of the trustworthy has related®, saying; “‘I heard 
from the blessed lips of that monarch himself, who said, 

' “ On a certain occasion, one of the [above-mentioned] family 
gave me a small piece of money, saying : ‘ Go into the market 
and buy some grapes and bring them.’ When I set out 
for the market, I lost by the way that bit of money ; and 
through my youthful age, out of fear at what had hap- 
pened, I fpll a crying. Whilst thus lamenting, I was joined 
by a good Darwesh, who took me by the hand, and pur- 
chased for me some grapes which he gave me ; and he 
made me promise [saying]:'' ‘When thou attainest unto 
power and dominion thou wilt ever regard devotees and 
ascetics with reverence, and watch over their weal.’ I 
gave him my promise ; and all the prosperity and blessings, 
which ' I acquired, I acquired through the compassionate 
regard of that Darwesh.’ ” The probability is that never 

* B^ur’An, Chap. xii. 

3 Others say that his brothers and brothers’ sons were concerned in this 
alTair, and that the merchants were of BuMxara. 

•.* See Dowson, in Elliot; India, vol. ii. page 320-1, who says — “When 
th^ brought him to the drove of horses they sold him to tAe dealer. . . . The 
hor^-dealers took him to BukhArd, and sold him to one of the relations of the 
chi^j^dge of that city ” &c. The printed text here is perfectly correct and as 
render^ above, with the exception of merchant for merchants in the first 
sentenced The word bdzargdn does not mean “horse-dealer" any more than 
ass-dealer\ jr it signifies a merchant or trader. 

§adr als^ >[es not mean judge only : it hw other meanings. 

• Being hinii,^^| f in this Sulpn’s service, our author might have made himself 

acquainted with\fte events of his early days, instead of trusting to “one 
of the trustworthy^’ and particularly as he stood so high in the monarch’s 
favoiur. ^ 
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was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, and of such kind- 
heartedness® and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines, and doctors of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in the swaddling bands of 
dominion^. 

From that priestly and saintly family a merchant, whom 
they used to call the Bukhara Ha^ji, purchased Shams-ud- 
Din®. Subsequently, another merchant, whom they were 
wont to style Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, of the Tight Tunic, 
purchased him of the Bukhara Haji, and brought him to 
the city of Ghaznin. At that period, no Turk superior to 
him in comeliness, commendable qualities, agreeable 
manners, and of such indications of intelligence and saga- 
city, had they brought to that capital. He was mentioned 
in terms of commendation to the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, and command was given 
[by the Sulpn] that they should name his price. He, along 
with another Turk, was in one team, and the latter Turk 
they were in the habit of calling I-bak. The sum of a thou- 
sand dinars of pure Ruknl gold was specified for the two®. 


• The following curious anecdote is related of Sultan Shams»ud-D!n. 
I-yal-timi§li, by some authors. Sultan I-yal-timish was greatly enamoured 
of a Turkish slave-girl in his ^laram, whom he had purchased, and sought 
her caresses, but was always unable, from some latent cause, to effect his object. 
This happened upon several occasions. One day he was seated, having his 
head anointed with some perfumed oil by the hands of that same slave-girl, 
when he felt some tears fall on his head from al)ove. On looking up, he 
found that she was weeping. He inquired of her the cause. She replied ‘ ‘ Once 
I had a brother who had just such a bald place on his head as you have, and 
it reminds me of him.’’ On making further inquiries it was found that the 
slave-girl was his own sister. They had both been sold as slaves, in their 
early childhood, by their inhuman half-brothers; and thus had Almighty 
God saved him from committing a great crime. Biula’unl states in his 
work, heard this story myself, from the Emperor Akbar’s own lips, and 
the monarch stated "that this anecdote had been orally traced to Sultai^ 
Slliyas-ud-Hin, Balkan himself.” 


tir- 

the 


7 Compare Eliott, vol. ii. page 321. Our author must certainly h, ^ 
had a recent birth in his family about the time he penned this account, or 
been expecting one, since he uses so many ‘‘swaddling bands.” " 

* The Muntal^ab-ut-Tawarikh states that, by some accounts, the/!^ ^ 
of the §adr-i-Jahan of Bukliara sold Shams-ud-Din to Sultan ~ 

and that some say Kutb-ud-Din purchased him, and took him to ^ 

® A few copies have two thousand, but one seems to be coi^ t?* • k 
author says the sum was 1000 Kohkidmdrs, a seexmd thaty^* 
each, and Buda’uni says i /al^ of tangahs. It is not to 1 

Sultan fixed the price. There were brokers whose busb ^ crgftiyag- 

^tistworthy, no doubt. 
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The Khwaiah [merchant or master], Jamal-ud-Dfn, Muham- 
mad, of the Tight Tunic, declined selling him fSh ams-udrPin] 
for that amount ; and the Sultan commanded that no one 
should purchase him, and that [the sale] should be prohibited. 

The Khwaiah. Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, after that he 
had stayed at Ghaznin a year, determined to proceed to 
Bukhara, and he took Shams-ud-Din along with him 
thither, and, for another three years, he remained in 
Bukhara. After that he was brought to Ghaznin a second 
time, and continued there for the period of another year, 
because it was not permitted that any one should purchase 
him, until Sultan * Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, after the holy war 
of Nahrwalah and the conquest® of Gujarat, along with 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Husain-i-Khar-Mil proceeded to 
Ghaznin, and heard his story. Kutb-ud-Din solicited per- 
mission from Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, to pur- 
chase him. The Sultan replied : “ Since a command has 
been issued that he should not be purchased at Ghaznin. 
l^t them take him to the city of Dihli and there he can 
be purchased 

Kutb-ud-Din gave directions to Nizam-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad to remain behind at ^aznin, for the purpose 
of transacting some affairs of his, and, after his own deter- 
nfiination of returning to Hindustan, requested him, on his 
return, to bring along with him to Dihli, Jamal-ud-Din 
of the Tight Tunic, in order that the purchase of Shams- 
ud-Din might be there effected. According to Kutb-ud- 
Din’s command, Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, on his return, 
brought them [the two slaves] along with him to the 
capital, Dihli ; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both 


slaves, and another writer says “ the brokers fixed the price of the two as our 
^ uithor states,” 

^ Malik Itutb-ud-Din then, and still a mamluk or slave. 
thX events of t^iis so called conquest, see the notes to the account of 

hor^ de I-bak. The word used signifies victory, taking a city,- &c., as 

, conquest. The Mir’at-i«Jahan-Ntima more correctly .says, after taking 

rendered and chastisement [v -‘0 of Bhfm Diw. See notes ^ and 2, p. 516. 

> rpbDin, Husain, son of Khar-mil probably, although he may have 
if Nasir-ud-Din. See page 516. 

Sadr als^ pe^ varies considerably here in the different sets of copies of the 
‘ Being hini' “buying or selling him in Ghaznin is not proper, 

acquainted wi^^e' contrary ; let them take him irito the Dihli territory 

of the trustworthy* a , , , 

' favour. paragraphs 6 and 7. 
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the Turks for the sum of a hundred thousand jUah*. The 
other Turk, named I-bak, received the name of Tam-ghaj, 
and was made Amir of Tabarhindah ; and, subsequently, 
in the engagement which took place between Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and that beneficent of his time — Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, he was killed. Shams-ud-Dln. I-yal- 
timish, was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [chief of the Jan-dars or 
Guards’’] to Kutb-ud-Dln, who styled him son, and 
retained him near himself, and he continued to rise in 
office and in dignity daily ; and Kutb-ud-Dln, discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity, both in move- 
ment and at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the 
light thereof, advanced hitn from one position to another 
juntil he raised him to the office of Amlr-i- Shikar [Chief- 

® This sum is mentioned by several authors, but they probably copy our 
author’s words. Respecting the jital see note page 584. If this is correct 
it is evident that the jUal must have been of a hir higher value than there 
mentioned, and much more than that assigned to it by Thomas in his 
‘^Pathan Kings of Delhi,” page 160 = j/, of a silver iaitgah---Tiho\\i 2 s* 
or a rupt, or 100,000 jUa/s = 1562J rupis. As his Khwajah had refused the 
sum of 1 000 ruknl dinars for the two slaves, it is natural to suppose that he 
would not have sold them ioxless than that to Kutb-ud-Din, yet, at the value 
assigned to the jital by the Haft-P^lim — 1280 to the rupi — Kutb-ud-Din 
would have purchased them for little over 78 rupis and 8 anab.s, an impossible 
sum. Another work, the Ta^karaf-ul-Muluk, says 50 Inks of jitals, but even 
this would be but little over 3900 rupfs. The sum mentioned by BudaTinf is 
far more probable, namely a la/c of tangahs, I have given elsewhere the 
meaning of rtikiit. See Blochmann’s translation of the A - in , page 31. ^ 

.The name of the other Mamliik, I-bak, is turned into Ta gh akh, instead of 
Tamg^aj, in the revised text of Firishtah, and instead of Tabarhindah it has 
Pathindah — Firishi^-h also asserts that Malik Kutb-ud-Dfn, I-bak, 
gave the other slave, who bore another name, that of I-yal-timisb, but the 
opposite is the fact. The same writer also states that I-yal-timish accom- 
panied his master in the expedition against Kalinjar in 599 ir. . Tamgiiaj must 
have been superior in every way, at that time, to have been, at once^ made 
Amtr of Tabarhindah. 

7 The signification assigned by lexicographers to this word is armoius 
bearer, but Jan-dar also signifies a guardian, custodian, conservator, and all 
like. Under the Sultans of Egypt it was the title of a class of officers, * Dad 
duty was to guard the door of the Sultan, to convey and enforce hion may 
with respect to Amirs, and guard the prison styled the Zardah-khantftis and 
or Zarad ?], in which persons of rank were confined. The Amir-ie office of 
equivalent to Sat-i-Jan-dar here — was the chief of these officer$./d the Amir- 
title, which, in Elliot, is turned into Sirjdnddr Turki referred to Dihll and 
page 6o8. See also Lane’s Arabian Nights, note to Cl^^^or of Dihli, 
says the Jandars were the which means slaves ; hut/ .inir of DThli,” 

rect, for Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din himself was Sar-ijan-dart^y ixt, has ‘‘ Amii 
ud-Din. The Jan-dars were generally slaves, as most iy' kt ^ page 529, 

n n 2 i 
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whilst in that water, reached such a pitch, that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height of the waters to 
the lowest depths ® of Hell : — “ They were drowned, and 
cast into the fire [of hell] 

During that feat of agility and gallant exploit, the eye 
of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, fell on these proofs of boldness and valour, and he 
directed inquiry to be made respecting his quality. When 
the royal mind became enlightened on the subject of who 
he was, he sent for Shams-ud- Din, and distinguished him 
by conferring a special dress of honour upon him ; and 
commanded Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, saying: “Treat 
I-yal-timish well, for he will distinguish himself.” The 
Sultah further directed that they should draw up the deed 
of his freedom, and regarded him with his royal counte- 
nance, and conferred upon him the felicity of the free. 

When Sultan IKutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died at Lohor, the 
Sipah-Salar ' [Commander of Troops] ’Ali-i-Isma’il, who 
was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord J ustice] of the capital city, Dihli, 
in concert with other Amirs and high officials, wrote letters 


infidels discomfiture,” but it can scarcely refer to the arrows he alone may have 
discharged. Firightah asserts that ‘‘he defeated the Khokhars, and killed 
[his followers did?] 10,000 or 12,000 of them, and was suljsequently made 
Amir-ul-Umra but, unfortunately for this statement of the Dakhani historian, 
no such office or title existed in those days. 

* Two different words of the same signification are here used in the two .sets 
of copies which agree with each other, some have and the others 

The different copyists could scarcely have been the cause of these differences in 
the idiom which are very numerous throughout our author’s work. 

• iKur’an, chap. Ixxi. verse 25. 

^ There was no such Europeanized term in those days as “commander-in- 
chief,” and, if there were, there would have been a great number of commanders, 
for the term Sipah-Salar is applied to several persons often at one and the 
same time. One of the oldest copies of die text calls ’Ali-i-Isma’il [i, c. ’All, 
son of Isma’il] “ Amir-ZMah,” an Amir’s son. The best Pari.s copy leaves 
out the word Sipah-Salar altogether, and that reading would remove all 
difficulty, but it is a solitary instance, for all the others have Amir-i-Dad. DM 
certainly me^ns justice, equity, &c., and perhaps the person in qiupstion may 
have heard complaints and dispo.sed of them with the aid of Muftis and 
JJCaiifs; but the conimand of troops seems incompatible with the office of 
judge. Some other authors say the Sipah-SMar ’Ali-i-Isma’fl, and the Amir- 
i-Dad, and other grandees and officials, invited him to come to Dihli and 
assume the sovereignty, and some say ’Ali-i- Isma’il was ^Inor of Dihlf, 
and they style the other Amir Da’fid. Another writer says -.inir of Dihli,” 
which is more probable. Firishtah, according to the |‘xt/-:as ‘lAmir 

Da’iid, the Dilami.” The latter word is absurd here. , ' page 529. 
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to Shams-ud-Din, l>yal 4 imish. at Buda’un, and besought 
him [to come thither and assume authority]. Having 
come, he ascended the throne of the kingdom of DthW in 
the year 607 H., and took possession of it. As the Turks 
and Ku^bi Amirs from different parts had gathered to- 
gether before Dihli, and some of the Turks and Mu’izz! 
Amtrs had also united with them, and were intent upon 
resistance ® [to this usurpation of authority on the part of 
I-yal-timish], they left Dihli, and came out, and they [all] 
combined in the immediate neighbourhood, and broke out 
into sedition and rebellion*. The augu.st Sultan, Shams- ud- 
Din, with the cavalry of the centre [contingents forming the 
centre division of the Dihli troops] and his own immediate 
followers, issued from the city of Dihli, and, in front’of the 
plain of J ud, overthrew them, and put most of the leaders 
[of the party] to the sword *. 

2 Compare Elliot, vol. ii., page 323. 

* The Taj-iil-Ma’asir says, in its usual inflated style, that “ the Sar-i-Jan- 
dar, who was a Turk [he was not named * Sirjdnddr Turkic'* as in 
Elliot, vol. ii., page 237 — for Sar-i-Jan-dar is the office this Turk held, see 
note 7 , page 603], who was the hc.ad of all sedition, and who i)ut forth his 
arm to shed Musalman blood, with a body of sanguinary Turks [the Turks in 
the service of the GhiirKn Sultans were Musalmans], broke out into rebellion. 
Although the wSultan had been often urged to repress their outbreak, he 
refrained, for some time, from doing so. At length he resolved to reduce 
them, and with a considerable army,^^ &c. 

This is no other than the affair mentioned under the account of Sultan 
Aram Shah, which see. What our ^author here means to say is, that those 
Turks and Mu’iz/i and Kiitln Amirs, and men of note, then in Dihli, did 
not join the Sliamsi party, and they left the city and joined the partizans 
of the late Sultan’s son, or, rather, adopted son, Aram Shah. The 
Amirs and Turks, however, were not finally reduced till some time after. 
See next page. 

Another writer states that most of the Kutbf Amirs submitted, but that 
some of them, in concert with several Mu’izzi Amirs who were in Dihli and 
l)arts around, rose, collected together, and came to an engagement with 
S^ams-ud-Din and his parly ; but their efforts were without avail, and they 
wcKe defeated and put to the sword. 

tW* Taj-iil-Ma’asir states that the battle was fought close to the Bagh-i-Jun 
[Judpj near the capital, but other authors I have been quoting from time to 
time agiifce vdth the more modern copies of the text, and say it occurred in the 
JTin plaiil waste plain, &c.] ; but all the oldest copies have as above. 
The Bagh-i-Jud, not Jun, is often mentioned by our author. 

The Zub(j^-ut>Tawarikh says the defeated Amirs were put to death at 
different tim«L See page 529, and note 

^ Some fe^B^dern copies and the printed text have ‘‘and directed that 
their heads slu^Hj^ brought under the sword,” but there is not a word about 
their says' two of the principal Amirs, AJj-Sunk^’ 
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Subsequently to this, Sultan Taj%ud-Din, Yal-du2, from 
Lohor and Ghazntn entered into a compact with him, and 
sent him a canopy of state and a Dur-bash®. Between 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din and Malik [Suhan] Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Ol^ba-jah, contention used continually to arise for the 
possession of Lohor, Tabarhindah, and Kuhfam ; and, in 
the year 614 H., the former inflicted a defeat upon Na§ir- 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

Upon several other occasions, in different parts of the 
territories of Hindustan®, hostilities arose between him 
[Shams-ud-D!n] and the Amirs and Turks ; but, as the 
favour of the Most High was his aider and defender, He 
used to award victory to him, and all those who used to 
revolt against him, or rebel against his authority, used to be 
reduced. The Divine assistance and protection having, for 
a considerable time, been extended towards him, Sultan 

and Farruldtl Shah, were killed, and that the Sar-i-Jan-dar fled with some 
others. The same author also states, contrary to his i)redecessors, that in 
608 H. I-yal-tiniish marched against the ruler of the Kaftiih[\\ of Jalor — 

— who bore the name oftC^disah [Udi Sah?], reduced him and extorted 
tribute 1 His authority for this is not given. At this period I-yal-limigh was 
scarcely master of the Dihli kingdom. 

* This passage is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 323. “Sultan 
T 4 ju-d din made a treaty with him from Lahore and Ghazni and sent him 
some insignia of royalty.’^ 

The Dur-bash here referred to, which literally signifies “stand a.sidc!*’ 
and does not mean “ baton,” was a kind of spear with two horns or branches, 
the wood of the staff of which used to be studded with jewels and ornamented 
with gold and silver. This used to be carried before the sovereign when he 
issued forth, in order that people, perceiving it from a distance, might know 
that the king was coming, and that they might make way for him by standing 
on one side. In battle also it was carried, so that, in case any one should cast 
a lasso—which was made of leather, and continued in use down to nearly 
recent times— in the direction of the king, it might, by the Dur-basb, be 
turned aside. Some others say, a canopy of state and other emblems of 
royalty were sent to I-yal-timish. 

Firishtah states that I-yal-timish accepted a canopy of state and a standard 
from the Hakim of Qhaznin for the latter's honour’s sake ! The Dakhan! 
historian truly is a very great authority ! 

Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was strong and powerful at this time, and the 
probability is that §hams-ud-Din, I-val-timish, sought to be recognized by 
him as ruler of Gh^ aznin in succession to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, thinking that 
such recognition would tend to make the Mu’izzI chiefs and Turk.s more 
compliant to his rule. Ghiyas-ud-Din, Maljimud, Mu’izz-ud- pin’s nephew, 
at this time was either dead —for there is great discrepancy^/as to dates — or 
he was powerless. See note *, page 526, para. 5. / 

^ Hindustan refers here to the country immediat/jy easi of IKhli, 
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*Shams-ud-Din brought under his jurisdiction all the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, and the dependencies of the 
capital, Dihli, together with Buda’un, Awadh, Banaras, and 
the Siwalikh. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, being obliged to evacuate 
[his territory] before the Khwarazmi army, retired towards 
Lohor ^ ; and between him and Sultan Shams-ud-Din, hos- 
tilities arose about the boundaries [of their dominions], and 
an engagement took place between their respective armies 
at Taraln®, in the year 612 IL, and' Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
was victorious. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was taken 
prisoner, and, in accordance with his [Shams-ud-Din’s] com- 
mand, they brought Yal-duz to Dihli, and sent him [from 
thence] to Buda’un, and there he was buried *. 

^ Taj-iid-Din, I-yal-duz, came into the Labor province and took possession 
of it and its capital, and ousted the followers of Kaba-jah. See l^age 505. 

* This engagement took place in the neighbourhood of Tara’in, the scene 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s defeat and subsequent victory over Rae Pithora. 
The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, at this time, gleams -ud- Din, I-yal-timish, was about 
to undertake an expedition against some part of the Hindu territories as yet 
unsubdued, or some Hindu chief, who, during the late disturbances consequent 
on the death of I-bak, and the dethronement of his son [adopted 

son], by jSJjams-ucbDm, had freed himself from the Musalman yoke. See 
Elliot, voI, ii. page 239, note ^ where these Turks — Turkish slaves or 
Turkish chiefs, such as are referred to under Aram Shabs reign — are turned 
into imconvcrted [for which there is not a shadow of authority] Turks, and 
are made out to have caused a revival of Hindu power, because, in the 
flatulent words of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, oncy who is styled [not in the original 
however] Sirjanddr Turki, ‘^opened his hand to shed the blood of Musalmans.*’ 
In the meantime, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 61 1 IL, made some 
demands upon §liams-ud-Din, who, from the fact of his accepting the dur-bdsh 
and canopy of state, had acknowledged his superiority. Shams-ud-Dfn, being 
unwilling to accei:)t these demands, whatever they were — for they are not 
specified in any author— Lyal-duz, who had possessed himself of the Panjab, 
advanced as far as Thanisar, resolved to enforce them, and was moving upon 
Dihli, when Shams»ud-Dfn. now sufficiently powerful to resist them, resolved 
to oppose him, and advanced to Samand [Sanianah?], and the troops of the 
two. kingdoms encountered near Tara’in on the 3rd of Shawwal, 612 II. 
I-yabduz’s troops fell suddenly upon the left wing of the Dihli troops during 
the eiWgement [they did so ^probably at the ouiset\ but I-yal-duz was 
wounded\l)y an arrow aimed at him by the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk [this is his title 
only— the Vame is wanting, I-yal-duz’s own Wazir bore that title, which is 
one given u^l^Wazirs], and I-yal-duz’s forces were defeated, and he wasi 
himself takeft^risoner. 

^ Taj-ud-Dinis^l-yal-duz, was taken to Dihlf to be paraded, and was sent 
a^*ay to the fojrbe^^^of Buda’iin, Why he wasS ^ent there— the fief of Buda’un 
had been so long ji^ams-ud-Din’s— is obvious enough. Our author too 
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Subsequently, in the year 614 H., Shams-ud-Din fought 
an engagement with Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba- 
jah *, and the latter was overthrown ; and, when the cala- 
mities, consequent upon the appearance of Chingiz Khan, 
the Mughal, fell upon Khurasan, in the year 618 H.’, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, defeated by the army 
of infidels, retired in the direction of Hindustan. The 
sedition of the Khwarazm Shahis reached the limits of [the 
province of] Lohor®; and Sultan Shams-tid-D!n marched 
from Dihli towards Lohor * with the forces of Hindustan, and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-D!n, Khwarazm ^ah, having turned aside ® 


buries him silently without mentioning his death. The TabaVat-i-Akban and 
a few others say that he was at Buda’un until he died, but others state 
that he was ])iit to death there in the same year. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir which 
was written at that period, at Dihll, of course, is silent on this part of the 
subject. See page 505, note ®, and page 506. 

^ Buda’vini makes a great blunder about this affair : he says this was the 
time Shams-ud-Din had marched against ^Caba-jah, in 614 H., and tliat 
the latter was drowned in the Panj-ab [the five rivers] in 615 n. ! I'hc 
Tazkarat-ul-Muluk says the first notice ^Caba-jah had of Shams-ud-Din’s 
hostility was his appearance on the frontier of his province of Uchohah in 
614 H. See note ®, page 534. 

® Fa§ih-t says in 617 n., but that some say 618 H. The best St, 
Petersburg copy of the text has 620 ii. 

* At this period, and for sometime after, the frontier of the Dihli kingdom 
only extended to the Makhialali Hills or Salt Range. See note \ page 534. 

4 In his account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, page 293, our author says, Sh ams* 
iid-Din despatched a force from His annies ” agaiast him. In the former 
place the words used are jU — here ^ 

® The words used here in all the copie,s, and in the printed text also, arc 
which mean “turned aside,’’ and *‘^Jled A;/<;;r”i.s incorrect, and the text 
says nothing whatever about “some fighting followed on the frontiers of La- 
hore”; the words are Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 324. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had only about 10,000 men with him : othcrwi.se, from 
the easy way in which he overthrew Kaba-jah, there is great probability that, 
being of Turkish lineage himself, on his mother’s side, the Turks in Hindustan 
might have gone over to him, and he would have overturned the kingdom of 
Dilili. All that the “august” Sultan appears to have done was to have 
Jalal-ud-Din’s envoy put to death— some say he had him poi,soned — under 
pretence that he was plotting against him^ then, in order to gain time, sending 
an emissary with rich presents to mollify the Suljan, and, in order to try and 
get him into his power, offering him an asylum near Dihli — an asylum possibly 
like I-yal-duz met wdth at Buda’un — a tomb. No doubt Shams-ud-Dm got 
troops ready, and no doubt despatched some towards the Panjab, but he did 
not go hiimself to face Jalal-ud-Din. See note page 293. The Khulasat- 
ut-Tawaril^ states.that Jalal-ucl-Dfn did actually invest l^lior for a time. 

The Tajskarat of Daulat jihah. quoted l;>y Elliot, say^ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
■was joined whilst in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah b^/the LaiJlia Hazarahs, 
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fmm the host of Hindustan, marched away towards Sind 
and Stwasian *. 

After these events, in the year 622 H., Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din marched an army towards the territory of Lakhana- 
wati, and [Suljan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, Khalit ^ placed the 
neck of service within the yoke of subjection, and presented 
thirty elephants and eighty /a^s of treasure *, and read the 
Khutbah, and stamped the coin, in the sacred name of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. 

In the year 623 H., the Sultan determined to take the 
fort of Rantabhur, which, for its exceeding strength, solidity, 
and impregnability, is famous and notorious throughout all 


numbering 700 men, from the neighbourhootl of Balkl, and that the ruler of 
Multan [^aba-jah] made peace with Jalal-ud-Dxn ; and, what is more 
astonishing, that ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-^fubad, the son of the king of Hind, gave 
Jalal-ud-DIn his daughter in marriage, and the latter maintained power in 
Hind for three years and seven months. Here is a perfect jumlde of ^events, 
and the Khokhar chief has been mistaken for the King of Hind.” 

A European writer however [D’Ahsson] makes still greater blunders. He 
says that, when Jalal-ud-Din heard that ghams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, was 
moving to the assistance of Kubacha,” he went to meet him, but, instead of 
fighting, I-yal-timiv^ proposed peace and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Sultan! See note para. 2, page 293. Here 
BuraV, the ^iajib, governor of Kirman, is mistaken for I-yal-timigh ! 

® One would scarcely conceive, from this, that Sultan Jalabud-Din annexed 
great part of the Panjab and Sind, and that he remained nearly three years 
in those parts, and only left them, on the despatch of a great army of 
Mughals against him, and the fact of his presence being much required in 
’Ira^t. See the reign of Jalal-ud-Din, pages 285—299. 

^ Elphinstone, led astray by some translation probably, for no History 
makes such a statement, makes several temble errors here. He has: “In 
the same year with this expedition to Sind [it took place tzvo years after the 
Lakhanawatf affair, in 624-5 Altamsh marched against Bakiitiar Khilji 
"^.lubammad, son of Bakht-yar, who is here referred to, had been \}Hf:xidead twenty 
(fears’]^ who looked upon Behar and Bengal as his own conquest ; and, though 
he professed obedience to Kutbu din (to whose daughter heiuas married)^ openly 
disclaimed all dependence on his successor. [It was I-yal-timish — ^his Altamsh 
Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, who married Kutb-ud-Din’s daughter.] 
^tamsh was successful in this undertaking; he deprived BakhtiAr of Ik'har, 
^thtS^vernment of which he conferred on his own son,) and obliged him to 
hold under the' crown of Dehli. BakhtiAr made a subsequent 
attem{. retrieve his losses, was defeated by the prince who governed 
Behar, conflict” Thus Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 

Muhammak -^on of Sheran, ’All, son of Mardan, and Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twa?— * 
four different^lers are made one. This truly is pretty history “ to teach the 
young idea” ! See pages 574 and 594, and note 2. 

« There is not^ord about current coin in the text, but the TabaVat-i- 
Akbart and some ali^ors who copy fixmi it say, f 80,000 silver tangahs. See 
note 2, page 584. X 
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Hindustan. They have narrated in the Chronicles of the 
people of Hind after this manner, that seventy kings and 
more had appeared [at various times] at the foot of its 
walls, and not one of them had been able to reduce it *. 
After some time however, in the year 623 H., it was taken 
by the hands of the Sultan’s servants ^ through the favour 
of the Creator. A year subsequent to this, in 624 IL, he 
marched against the fort of Man^awar ® within the limits of 
the Siwa:likh [territory], and its capture, likewise, the Al- 
mighty God facilitated for him, and he came back, and much 
booty fell into the hands of the servants of his dynasty. 

Subsequently, in 625 II., the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Dm. I-yal-timish, came with an army from the capital city, 
Dihli, into the territories of Uchchah and Multan ; and the 
writer of these words, the Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the 


^ According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Rantabhur was in the possession of the 
Musalmans in the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. See Elliot ; voL ii. page 
219, and note*-*, page 516, para. 4. 

1 Months in some copies of the text. 

2 This remark shows that he was not himself present there. 

* The oldest copies are as above— j — but some others have — 

Mandud, and jsu — Mandu. The Taba^:at-i-Akbari has Mandawar ; while 
Ihida’uni, who copies from it, has Mandu in some copies, and Mandawar in 
others ; and adds that I-yal-timish annexed, with that stronghold, the Koh-i- 
Siwalikh. Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa says, Mandawar with all the forts and 
^as/ui/is of the Siwalikh.” Zubdat-ut-Tawari kh has “Mandawar — 
Firislliab has “Mandu — [which is totally incorrect] — and all Siwalikh.’^ 

Our author, at page 468, mentions “the seat of government, Ajmir, with 
the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], such as Ilansi, Sursuti,” &c. ; and in- 
cludes the whole tract of country south of the llin’iiilayah, between the Ganges 
and the Sutlaj, and extending as far south as Ilanst in the Siwalikh or Koh-i* 
Siw*yikh ; and at page 200 he states that Nag-awr is in the Siwalikh also. 
Some writers state that the Siwalikh extends as far west as the borders of 
Kashmir. See note **, page 468 ; and Elliot, vol. ii. page 325, note b 
Tod says “Mundore [Mandawar] was the capital of the Purihars,’’ and capital 
of Marw^ar, “five miles N. of Jodpur.” There is no doubt but that this is the 
place, the ruins of which indicate what its immense strength must have beervat 
the time in question. It is described in Tod, vol. i. page 721 ; and in angrther 
place he says it was taken from “Mokul,” the Purihar prince, by “ Rgthup,” 
who “obtained Cheetore in s. 1257 (a.d. 1201), and shortly after sustqihed the 
attack of Shemsudin [Sultan Shams-ud-Din is referred to], whont^h^ [Rahup] 
met and overcame in battle at Nagore.’’ Of course ! who coulfi i^feat Ra^jputs ? 
Shams^iul-Din oiid not come to the throne for nine years after the above date. 
There is a Mandawar — — even now, a large kasL^h^ with tensive build- 
ings of burnt brick, and several great masjids^ the remaflis former days, on 
Llic route between *Dara-nag^ and Saharan-pur, include^n the Siwalikh as 
above mentioned, but not the place here referred to. / 



month of Rajab, in the year 624 H/, had reached the 
territories of Sind, tJsJldiah, and Multan, from the side 
' of Shur and Khurasan *. On the 1st of Rab! -ul-Awwal, 
635 H.*, the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal>timish, 
reached the foot of the walls of the fort of Ochchah. Malik 
[Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had his camp pitched 
before the gate of the i^a^bah [town] of Ahrawat ^ and the 
whole of his fleet and boats, on board of which the baggage 
and followers of his army were embarked, were moored in 
the river in front * of the camp, when, on a Friday, after 
[noon-day] prayers, swift messengers arrived from the 
direction of Multan and gave information that Malik Na§fr- 
ud-Din, Ai-yitim *, the feudatory of Lohor, had appeared 
before the walls of Multan *. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, having set out by 
way of Tabarhindah towards tJ chch ah. the capital of 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he fled to his fleet, 
and, taking along with him all his forces, retired towards 

^ See note page 544, where he contradicts this statement, and mentions 
other dates. Chingiz Khan died in 624 H. Several authors, including that of 
the TabatLat-i-Akbarl and his prot^i^Sy Kuda^uni, leave out this expedition of 
I-yal-timish against l^aba-jah ; but drown the latter in 614 H., having confounded 
the first hostilities between them with the last. See note^, page 532. 

® At page S41 he sayis he came “from Khurasan by way of Ghaznin and 
Banian, 

® In his notice of Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, in Section XXII., our 
author also says 625 H., but at page 541 he says 624 ii. Under the account of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-GAZLAK Khan, in the same Section, our author 
contradicts his statement here made, and says that this was the first of 

the nobles of the Dilili dynasty with whom he came into contact, and that he 
arrived before Ufiholiah with troops fifteen days before Sultan Shams-ud- Din’s 
arrival, and that he— the author — came out of Ushehah and went to his camp 
to obtain an interview with Malik Taj-ud-Dfn on the i6th of §afar, 625 ii. 
At the bottom of the same page, however, he makes another statement, and 
gives 628 H. as the date, and, over leaf, a different statement. 

7 This place is not now known, and the correct pronunciation may be Ihrawat 
In some copies it is written Ahrawat, in others Ahurat, and in one Harawat ; 
but it is evidently the same word, with the first letter left out by the copyist. 
The courses of the rivers in this tract have greatly altered since these days. 

^ This is .the meaning of the word here used, but facing or opposite 
would b(i more appropriate; as, wherever the camp might have been pitched, 
it would haVe its fronts not its rear, to the land. 

® In the account given of this chief, in the next Section, the vowel points 
are given with toe word Some few copies have what appears like — 
but what is suppo^d to be j is but the end of the letter ^ carelessly written. 

^ He succeeded iny^etting possession of that stronghold by capitulation, and 
the dependencies at onto followed. 
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Biialcar, with orders to his Waztr, the 'Ain-ul-Mtilk, Husain- 
i^Asha'n *, to convey the treasure contained within the fort 
of O chch ah towards the fort of Bhakar. Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din pushed forward the van of his forces to tl^e foot of the 
walls of O chch ah. under the [two] great Maliks at the head 
of those troops, one [of whopi] was Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Salari, who was the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Cham- 
berlain] of the Court, and the other, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i- Gazlak Khan Sultan! Shams! \ who was the 
Malik of Tabarhindah. Four days after this, the Sultan 
himself, with the rest of the army, the elephants, baggage, 
and followers, arrived before the walls of Ochchah, and the 
camp was pitched The Wazir of his kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi, and other Maliks, were then 
despatched towards the fort of Bhakar in pursuit of Malik 
[Sultan] Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah. 

For a period of three months, hostilities went on at the 
fbot of the fortress of O chch ah ; and, on Tuesday, the 
28th ® of the sacred month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 
625 H.^, that fort surrendered on terms of capitulation. 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, in that same month, 

* The Tanklx-i-Ma’§umi of Mir Ma*fiim-i«Bhakhari [of Bhakar or Bhakhar : 
it is written both ways] incorrectly styles him the Ni^am-ul-Mulk, Mujiammad, 
son of As’ad. ’Ain-ui-Mulk, signifying the Eye of the Slate — like Ni^am-ul- 
Mulk — is not a name, but a title given to Wazirs. Aghah* is the name of an 
’Arab tribe of the tribes of Saba, of which came the celebrated Musalman 
doctors Abu Musa and Abu Hasan. Their followers are styled Agha’rfun, 
The Wazir came doubtless of that family. **Ashghari” is not correct. 
Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 325. 

* Or Gajzlak : it is written both ways. 

< ^'Sultani Shamsi” signifies that he w^as the Mamluk of Sultan Sham.s>ud-» 
Din, I-yal-timish, and rose to rank in his service. A notice of him and others 
will be found in Section XXII. 

^ The arrival of the Sultan upon the scene has been already mentioned 
above. 

« Some copies of the text have one month,” but it is, no doubt, incorrect ; 
and in some the date is the 27th of the month ; but in no copy is it the 29th, 
although some modem copies have Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 

The TabaV:at*i-Akbari, Buda’uni, Muntakhab-ut»Tawarikhy and some 
others, all mention these events as taking place in 614 H. ; and they are all 
wrong. In this case it is hardly probable that the copyists of all these works 
could have written 614 for 624, although one might have done so. 

The Tajjkarat-ul-Muluk states that ^aba-jah’s son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Bahram Sh^. had concluded a peace onbelialf of his father wih I-yal-timigb, 
and, after some days, ^ba-jah himself left Bhakhar to r^urn to 
when he was [accidentally] drowned. z"' 



of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, in the same year, threw himself froial 
the walls of the fortress of Bhakar into the Panj-ab, aiid 
drowned himself. Some time previous to this, he had 
despatched Jiis son, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, to 
the presence of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; and, 
subsequently to that, the treasures and the remainder of 
the followers of Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, l^aba-jah, 
reached the presence of the Court, the Asylum of the 
World. 

That country [Sind], as far as the shore of the ocean, was 
acquired, and Malik Sinan-ud-D!n, Chat!-sar [or Jati-sar],* 

* The three oldest and best copies of the text have !Cihatisar---^ft=»>---and 
Jatisar— — respectively. Of the other copies, taking the best in rota- 
tion, one has — which is evidently intended for one of the two former, 

because the three points, which look like that of o — are intended to mark — 
thus ut — in distinction to ^ — and to prevent it being mistaken for the latter 
letter; another — a third and the rest which has been read 

as ^aba&hj which means an Abyssinian. The Sumrahs were, however, not 
Africans, but of Raj -put descent Alfi has — but not very distinct, ani 
Jami^ut-Tawarikh^----** without points. 

The historians of Sind state that that territory, up to the year 583 H., 
acknowledged the sway of the Ghaznawids. and that, on the downfall of the 
last of that dynasty, his dominions fell to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Ghurl [Mu’izz-ud-Dfn^s elder brother], and Sind was then included in the 
Multan province ; but all Sind cannot be meant here — not what we under- 
stand by Sind. Sultan Mu 4 zz-ud-Din, brother of Ghiyas-ud-DTn, as early as 
578 H. [see note page 452], had reduced the territory of Diwal or Dibal. 
Mir‘Ma’§rim says that, after Sultan Mu’izz-ud-I)!n’s as.sassination, Kutb-ud- 
Din, i-bak, po.ssessed himself of Hind and Sind, and held sway over them, 
and the Kbutbah was read for him, fourteen years \four^ no doubt, is meant], 
after which^his son, Aram Shah, succeeded him, but he was dethroned from 
incapacity, and Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, raised to the sovereignty. ‘‘At 
this period,” he continues, the territory of Hindustan was divided into four 
states [that portivn of Hindustan under Musalman sway rather]— Dihli, which 
pertained to Shams-ud-Din ; Multan, Ueh^ah, and Sind, to Kaba-jah ; 
Labor, to the officers of I-yal-duz, Sultan of Ghaznin ; and Lakhanawati, to 
the Khalj.” He then passes on to the Ekalj in Siwastan, and Shams-ud- 
Din’s invasion of ?]aba-jah’s dominions. See note page 542, para. 6. 

Previous to this time, however, Dibal, or Lower Sind [Thathah w^as not even 
founded at this period], had fallen into the hands of the Sumrah tribe, which 
paid, nominally at least, allegiance to the Qh^^mawids. Before the downfall 
of that dynasty, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Ghuri, subdued that territory; but still the 
Ghuriaii hold upon it was nominal almost. 

Of the Sumrah dynasty no less than seventeen chiefs ruled in Lower Sind, 
according to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Muhammad Yusuf ; and, as near 
as can be competed, front the years they are said to have reigned, the eleventh 
of that dynasty, ^0 lived at the time Shams-ud-Din ruled at Dihli, was named 
Ciamsar---y^t — this might be, and in all probability is meant for 
there being biil the difference of the dot of o between them. It is, 
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who was Wait [ruler] of Diwal, presented himself at the 
' Shams! Court ; and, when the blessed mind of that 
monarch became disengaged through the successes [gained] 
in that territory, he turned his face towards the sublime 
seat of government, the city of Dihli. 

The author of this book, and writer of these pages, gained 
the presence of the sublime Court of that monarch of the 
orthodox, on the first day that the royal camp was pitched 
before the walls of the fort of Uchchah® ; and, having 
found favour in his sacred sight, when the royal camp 
moved back again from before the walls of Uchchah, the 
author was directed to deliver discourses within the enclo- 
sure of the sublime tents ; and, in association with the 
victorious retinue of that beneficent sovereign, he arrived at 
the city of Dihl! in the month of Ramazan, 625 n.‘ 

therefore, perfectly clear, that the name <j;iven by our author refers to the 
eleventh of the Sumrah rulers, but the fourteenth according to the Tu^ifat-ul* 
Kiram. Habash, of course, is totally out of the question. See also EixioT, 
vol. i. page 485 ; and vol. ii. note % page 389 ; and Thomas : Pathan Kin(5S, 
page 99, note 

® To pay court to the winning side, and, afterwards, as far as oiir pious 
author was concerned, the son of l^aba-jah, and the Firuzi College too, might 
follow Kabii-jah to the bottom of the Indus. 

* It has already been mentioned [note para. 6, page 542] that one reason — 
or, at least, the plea — why I-yal-timish attacked Kaba-jah again, and marched 
against Uclichah, was, that the Khalj fugitives, after their defeat by Ij[aba-jah, 
and their chief had fallen in the battle, threw themselves upon his ])rotcction. 
This happened towards the end of 623 n., and, early in 625 H., I-yabtimish 
appeared before ^aba-jah’s capital. 

If our author is correct as to the Sultan’s leaving Uglioliah for Dihli, the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir [and Kau;?at-u§-Safa, which copies it probably] is very much 
out ; for that work states that I-yal-timigh left the Wazir to carry on the ope- 
rations, and reached Dihli again on the 14th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal [the third 
month] of 624 h. ; whilst our author says he reached the capital in Ramajpan 
[the ninth month] of 625 n., a difference of eighteen months. One of the 
oldest copies of the text, however, has 62611., while the other two oldest leave 
out the rest of the sentence after the word “ Dihli,” thus giving no date. 

Mir Ma’sum, in his History, says; — “ I-yal-timigli left his Wazir to carty 
on operations against Uchchah, and returned to his capital, thus agreeing with 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir, and that it capitulated, and was taken possession of oti the 
28th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal [fifth month] of 625 H.” It was the Wa 4 r who 
advanced against Bhakar and penetrated into Lower Sind, and, ther^ore, it is 
impossible that Sinan-ud-Din, Chatisar or Jatisar, the Sumrah chi<^ of Dibal, 
could have presented himself at the Shams! Court, when the Sulji^n did not go 
farther south than U chch ah. He did so to the Wazir pro^bly, or to the 
subs^uent governor of the new conquest. / 

The Taj-ul-Ma’a§!r further states that, at this time [of jne Wazfr’s invasion 
of Lower Sind], twelve celebrated forts, which had nev^before been acquired, 
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At this time, emissaries from the K^alifah’s Court, bear- 
ing honours rich and ample, had reached the limits of 
Nag-awr j and, on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital *. The city 
was decorated [for the occasion] ® and this sovereign, and 
the Maliks, his sons — may they rest in peace ! — and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Khalifah’s Court. 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, in the month of 
Jamadi-uI-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year [626 H.] *, 

were taken possession of with Sfwastan and Luk, as far as the shores of the 
ocean ; and that the Khiitbah was read for the Sulpn, and the coin was 
'Stamped with his titles and name through a//ihe countries of Hindustan [!], and 
in the territories of I^Cu^dar and Mukran I The Wazir, according to Mxr 
Ma’§um, was left in charge of the government of Sind, and remained in that 
country up to the year 630 H., when he returned to Court, leaving Nur-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, in charge of Sind, 

Our author, however, in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar-i-Gazlak 
Klian, who accompanied the Wazir in his advance upon Bhakar, states that 
he, not the Wazir, was left in charge of the newly-acquired temtory ; and he 
is, doubtless, correct. The Wazir had other duties to perform, and Mir 
Ma*§um has evidently mistaken the one for the other. 

No doubt the new governor extended the Shamsi authority in those parts, 
but it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of I-yal-timish. 
Luk is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion either with the 
town, district, or mountains of Lakki in Sind. There is, I think, some con- 
nexion between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, located 
in the southern part of Sijistan, and Kirman, mentioned at page 317, note 

* Buda’imi, who differs from all other writers, here, and contrary to the 
work of his patron, says these were ’Arab envoys from Mi|r, bearing with them 
a dress of honour and honorary titles [a diploma conveying them], but the 
’Abbasi Khalifah of Baghdad, not of Misr, was the sender — the Ehalifah, 
Abu Ja’far-i-Man§ur, entitled Al-Mustan§ir B’illah, the 36th ’Abbasi — the 
Ubaidi Isma’ili Elh ilafat of Misr terminated in 567 H. 

* When the inhabitants of eastern cities are ordered to decorate their houses 
on the occasion of rejoicings such as above indicated, the tradespeople, in 
particular, deck out their shops by hanging out rich shawls, brocades, fine 

\ dresses, all kinds of costly articles of merchandize, and even the ornaments 
trinkets of their women. Lamps and flags, attached to cords, are drawn 
across the streets, and the doors and lower parts of private dwellings painted 
in gayest colours procurable. The Tabakat-i-Akbarl, followed by 

Firigjjtvtah and others, Kubbahs — arches, domes, &c. — were erected on this 

joyful o(itt"asion. 

AccordV^S translation of this passage in our author in Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 326, city was only adorned with iheir presence but the printed 
text, in this instance, is quite correct, and, like the otlier copies of the text, has 
which it^ans “ to prepare,” ** to adorn,” and the like. 

^ Several copies^f the text, including the printed text, with but two excep- 
*tions, have w-lu— of honour— for — service, also action, pro- 
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Information arrived of the decease of the august Malik, 
Na§ir-ud-D!n, Mahmad Shah, [the eldest son of Sultan 
^ams-ud-D!n] ; and Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?‘, 

cediire, policy, &c. It is ridiculous to imagine that honorary dresses would 
have been sent by the Khallfah for all the Princes, Maliks, the Sultan’s suite, 
and his Slaves. Conferring such honours broadcast would have lessened the 
honour. Dresses might have been sent for the Sultan’s sons, but even this was 
unusual. The Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir’s statement about this event is the most reliable* 
It says that the Imam, Mustan§ir B’illah, sent I-yal-timi§h ^ of honour^ 
and a diploma confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan, with the title 
of Great Sultan, which was received with much veneration. Next day, 
23rd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the Ehalifah’s diploma was read in the presence of the Sultan, his sons, and 
great nobles. In this diploma it was declared that I-yal-timiyi was thereby 
confirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued. Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sultan conferred robes 
of honour upon the IQialifah’s envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 

What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it is 
probable that I-yal-timish sought this investiture from the Xh alifah, and a 
title, considering his dynasty sufficiently established to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Baghdad, or that the 
Ehalifah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We may presume 
that the title bestow^ed was that mentioned by our author at page 624 ; but 
that is the same as bestowed by Mustan§ir’s predecessor, Un-Nasir, upon 
Sultan Mu’izzi-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. Towards the end of the reign 
of I-yal-timish, the Wazir-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk, T§ami, who for thirty years had been Wazir of Baghdad. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the Eialifah’s court, and 
came to Dihlf, which was not cpiite such an Ultima Thule as one modern 
writer supposes, the Khutbah being read weekly for the Khalifah. 

® That is to say, Balka Malik, son of ^usam-ud-l)in, Twa^ [Sultan Ghiyas> 
ud-Din, ’hva^], the Khalj. In some copies of the text the date is 627 H., but, 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 628 n. 

The hold, acquired over the territory of Lakhanawati l)y I-yval-timigh» 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and the events, 
which happened subsequently to his accommodation with Sultan Gliiya§-ud-Din, 
Twa?, after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previous page, are involved in 
much obscurity for many years subsequently. In the first place, there is some 
discrepancy with respect to the year of Shiyas-ud-Din, Twa^’s, death, which, 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gauf MS., took place as 
early as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 H. to 617 H. 

I had better first mention, very briefly, what our author states, in his account 
of the different Maliks, with reference to the ocairrences fidlowing the defeat of 
fihiyas ud-Din, Twa?, by Malik Nafir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Sjhah, I-yal-thnish’s 
son, and fihiyas.ud-Din’s being put to death by that prince, and then give the 
accounts of others, as our author has either suppressed some things, or his ideas 
of them were confused ; and he does not [like other writers] even mention 
where Na|ir-ud-D!n, Ma^imud gj^ah, died, and we must suppose it was in 
Awadh, not in Lakhanawati. 

Our author says, in his account of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Oghdiah, but 
without giving any dates, that, when wSulJan I-yal-timigh led his forces into the 
territory of Lakhanawati, and they had overthrown Bal^the Khalj-— who, in 

R r 
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the Khalt. rebelled in the territoiy of Lakhanawatt Sulplh 
Shams-ud-Din led the contingents of Hindustan into that 
country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was secured* 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhanawatt upon Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Jani, — on whoni be peace! — and, in the month 

the list at the end of this reign, is styled Malik Ikitiyar-ud-Dfn, Daulat Shah» 
i«Balka, Ma/ik of Lakhanawatt — he set out on his return to the capital, Dihlt, 
and, on the way, received intimation that, through the decease of Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Sanjar-i«GAZ-LAK Khan, at Cdicliah, that province and its dependencies 
had been conferred upon him. Then he says, that, after the decease of the son 
of I-yal-timish, and that sovereign’s proceeding himself into Lakhanawatt to 
suppress the outbreak of Balka, the Khalj, he conferred the throne of 
Lakhanawatt upon Malik ’Ala-iid-Din, Jant [the same who is styled, in the 
list at the end of this reign, ** Shah>zadah of Turkistan”], and that, on his 
removal from or loss of that dignity — but no date is given— Malik Saif-ud- 
Dm, i-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, got it. He greatly distinguished himself in those 
parts, and, on one occasion, captured a number of elephants in the territory of 
Bang, which he despatched to Dihli. For this affair he received the title of 
Yughan-Tat He held the government until 631 H., when he died in I.akhana- 
wa^i. On his death, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an, was made 
governor of Lakhanawatt, and there he was at the time of I-yal-timigh’s death, 
after which events arose which I shall have to refer to subsequently ; but, I 
may mention that, up to this time, the territory on both sides the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he only held the Barindah side. 

I will now state what other writers say on this subject. After Sultan 
Qhiya§-ud-Dfn, Twa^p, was put to death by Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, 
son of I-yal-timish, the former’s son, styled Na§ir-ud-Dm-i-’Iwa?, by some, 
and IIusam-ud-Dind-Twa?, by others, but these latter no doubt mean Balka 
JMalik, the son of IIusam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, which was the father’s name before he 
took the title of Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Dm [see page 580], assumed the sovereignty 
over his father’s dominions, and held it some time ; and, after the death of 
Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Sh^h, who held mere nominal authority over 
Lakhaijawati for one year, and, according to the Gau? and Jami’-ut- 

Tawartkh [not Rashfd-ud-DIn’s], from 6i8 H. to 619 H., although both those 
works state that he died in 626 H., affairs assumed such an aspect that I-yal- 
, timisb had to inarch into that country with the forces of Hindustan ‘‘to quell 
the sedition.” No particulars are given respecting these operations, nor is the 
fate of Balka Malik mentioned ; but, as most writers state that he fell into the 
\ power of I-yal-timisi, his fate may well be supposed. 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarili, in one place, says I-yabtimish entered the Lakhanawatt 
"^l^rritory in 627 H., and, in another place, that, in 628 H., he succeeded in taking 
thJ^ ^usam-ud-Din, ’Iwa^, after which he gave the throne to ’Izz- 

ui.iiSuluk, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant ; and, in this, other writers agree. 

Th&Janii’-ut-Tawartkh, as well as Zubdat, says that ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jant, 
reigned^^ three years and some months, but the former and the Gau^ MS. 
have “fr)3S*^ Saif-ud-Dtn, i-bak-i-YugJjan-Tat, succeeded, 

on the remoXv^^ ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jant, and inled up to the time of his death, 
which happen^ J t)ut the Gauf MS. says he ruled nine years— -from 

624 H. to 632 Malik ’Izz-ucLDin, Tughrild-Tugian Khan, 

succeeded, and hl^i^ government for nearly fourteen years. Fuither 
mention of the feud^^^^^ province will be found in the next Section. 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus- 
trious capital, Dihlt 

In the year 629 H., the Sultan came to the determination 
of undertaking the reduction of the fort of Gwaliyur® ; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Diw the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mai Diw, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months ; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
Sha’ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fixed ; and, 
when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zi- 
Hijjah, and ten days of Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety- 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion®. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fitr and Uzha®, in three different places, the 

® After the decease of Kiitb-itd*Din, i*bak, during the convulsion that then 
ensued, the Hindus recovered this fortress, which had been surrendered to Kutb« 
ud-Din, after Baha-ud-Din,Tughnl, had reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page 546. Up to this time the Musalmans had no opportunity of recovering it» 

7 The name of this Rae is very plainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and best copies, Init the third— the. best SU 
Petersburg copy — has — JC** — Migal [evidently intended for Mangal] 

Bhawa Diw — being thus different to all the other copies of the text. The 
other eppies have and — Milag or Milak, and Migal or Mfkal. 

There is equal, if not more, discrepancy with respect to the father’s name 
also ; but, while the St. Petersburg MS. has Mai Diw ])Iainly written, the 
other two oldest copies have and which may be Basil Dfw* 

The remaining copies of the text collated have what appear to be J- 

[I think this may be meatit for Maha-pala and the like, which 

are unintelligible. 

The Zubdat-ut*T awari kh has Mangal Diw, son of Birbal of Barbal ^)fw, 
Xaba^at-i-Akbari ^ -s tsL.;-. Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa the Ta^jk^^rat-ub 

Muluk elU and Firisljtah j? All these latter works, however, 

do not mention the father’s name. At page 545, note^, the ruler of Gwaliyur 
is styled Rae Solank Pal, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir. 

^ In his notice of Malik Hindu Khan, in Section XXII., our 'author relates 
these matters in quite a different manner, contradicting a good deal of what he 
here mentions. 

® The festival, bn breaking fast after the Mubammaflan fast month, is called 

R r 2 
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prayers, prescribed for the festivals, were said, ia wbidi 
number of places, on the greater festival of this 

servant of the state, who is Minhaj-i-Sariij, was com- 
manded to read the Khutbah for the U?hA festival, and 
the appointed prayers, at a spot opposite the northern face 
of the fortress of Gwaliyur*, on which side the town is ; and 
he was honoured with the presentation of a valuable dress 
of honour. 

The fortress was kept under investment, until Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month Safar, 630 ii., when the stronghold 
of Gwaliyur was acquired. During the night, the accursed 
Mangal Diw evacuated the fort and fled ; and about seven 
hundred Gabrs* were directed to be brought to public exe- 
cution before the entrance of the sublime pavilion. After 
that, Am|rs and eminent men were appointed [to different 
offices]. To the Majd-ul-Umra, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, the 
Sultan gave the office of Am!r-i-Dad, the Sipah-Salar 
[Commander of Troops], Rashid-ud-Din, 'Ali, was directed 
to assume the office of Seneschal, and the Maulana, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was nominated to the 
offices of ^azt, Khatib. and Imam, and appointed to pre- 
side over all matters of the law, and a rich dress of honour, 
and an ample present, were conferred upon him®. May the 
Most High God become the sustainer of the purified soul and 
fragrant body of that victorious, beneficent, and just sove- 
reign, and patron of the enlightened ! On the 2nd of the 
month, Rabi’-ul-A|chir, of this same year *, the Sultan with- 
drew from before the fortress of Gwaliyur, and placed the 
camp at about the distance of a league from the foot of 
the walls in the direction of Dihli, the capital ; and, at that 


t 


’id-i-Fitr ; and the is on the tenth day of the last month of the Mu!Jiam- 
^ madan year, in commemoration of Ibrahim’s offering up his son Isma’Il, who, 
^ according to their creed, was offered and not Is^a^. 

^ Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 327. Our author, as there stated, could 
have repeated prayers at the fort of Gwalior on the northern side^'* 
TC the fort was taken. The town is situated to the N. W. of the fortress. 
The word used is Gabrs, not persons and does not necessarily refer to 
but is here applied to infidels or pagans, and, therefore, an essay on 
‘Worship ” in these parts is wholly unnecessary. Some writers say 300 
^he printed text has 800. 

Elliot. 

624 H. to . ^ *, 630 H., I-yal-timish purchased Ghiyas*ud>Din. Balban, who, 

succeeded, ana hp year 664 H., succeeded this Suljan’s son on the throne of 
mention of the feudafi 
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halting ground, the imperial nauhat^ five times daily was 
assumed. 

After he returned to the capital, in the year 632 * H., the 

* The imperial naubat^ which has been already explained at page 383, note*, 
is turned into a halt of five days ’’ in Elliot, which see. 

« In some copies the date is left out altogether, and, in others, the year 
631 H. is given, and, in this, several other writers agree, but Alfi has 630 H, 
Bhilsan, also, is not mentioned at all in some works ; and, moreover, our 
author has confused matters here. There were not two great idol temples 
destroyed, and it was the great temple dedicated to Maha-kal at Ujjain which 
was three hundred years in building, not at Bhilsan — the town and fortress of 
that name was destroyed. It is amusing to hear a Hindu relate that ‘‘the idol 
was carried off to Dihli, and cast down before the gateway of the jdmi^ tnasjid 
[not the present one, which was built by Shah-i-Jahan] for people to kick and 
trample upon.” 

It may interest the archaeologist to know that the idol is stated, by several 
writers, to have been buried just beneath the surface “ close to the minarah of 
red sandstone, which is of great height and solidity, one of the many buildings 
founded by Sultan §hams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh, as is mentioned in two 
inscriptions in the second and third stories,” but the numerous titles given to 
that Sultan are the mere fancy of the artist. Another writer who wrote in 
Jahangir’s time states that “in old Dihli is the great Masjid, outside of which 
is a minarah of immmense height, to ascend to the top of which is impossible. 
Those who have measured it say it is 80 paces round at the base, and its height 
130 [?] cubits A third author, who wrote an account of Dihli from a 

personal survey nearly a century since, confirms the above statements generally, 
and gives some further particulars. He says: — “In the mahall of Rae 
Pithora are two minarahs, one of red sandstone, v'hich consisted of seven 
[eight ?] stories or divisions, and about 200 yards [cubits] in height, and 1 5 in 
thickness [sic in MSS,], Two of the stories have fallen from the effects of 
lightning, and, from the building, thousands of mans of lead have been taken. 
The erection of this minarah is, among many other buildings, attributed to Sultan 
ghams-ud-DIn, I-yal-timigh, as inscribed thereon in two or three places, and 
close to it, on the west side, is the sepulchre of that great man. This minarah 
is known by the name of the Lath of I^utb Sahib ” — neither the minar nor 
the lath of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, sovereign of Dihli, the authority for assigning 
it to whom it would be curious to trace. “ On the north side is an obelisk of 
brass [^y] about 10 cubits in height and 2 thick, of very great antiquity ; 
and upon it is a vast deal of writing, both in the Hindu-i and Persian character. 
In the Kotilah of Firuz Shah is another minarah of considerable height. It 
is said to have been constructed of corundum stoiiC \kurnnd\ ground, and 
mixed with lac,” &c. The other work previously quoted says with respect to 
this second minarah: “Within a structure called the §hikar-gah of Sulfan 
Firuz Shah is a column in height about 30 cubits and about 3 in 

thickness, which is supposed to be of one piece of stone, and that an equal 
length lies buried among the bricks and rubbish around it. This would make 
it, in all, a single stone of 60 cubits in total length, which it would have been 
impossible to have set upright,” &c. 

The ^^utb minarah is supposed by European writers and archaeologists — 
misled, probably, by some incorrect translation of Persian works— -to have 
been not only named after Sultan ]^utb-ud-Din, Lbak^ the first Turk Suljan 
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Sulpn led the hosts of Islam towards Malwah, and took 
the fortress and town [or city] of Bhilsan, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years in building, 
and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagari, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Dtw. The effigy of Bikramajit 
who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagari, and from whose reign 
to the present time one thousand, three hundred ^ and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 
the Hindu-1 era, together with other effigies besides his, 

of Dilili, but to have been founded by him also. The w^n/^^utb was quite 
sufficient proof in their imaginations ; but it is totally incorrect. The minarah 
is styled the Lath of Sahib, after a celebrated Muhamnfadan saint, 

^ Khwajah ^Cutb-ud-Din, Bakht-yar, Kaki, the U shi [native of 0 §k near Baghdad]^ 
whom the Af g hans claim as their peculiar saint by the title of ‘‘the Afghan 
^Cutb or Pole,*’ the reason for which does not appear, but he probably resided 
for a time in the Af gh an country. He came into Hind, and, first, proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, [l^aba-jah. Subsequently, 
he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he was 
held, that Sultan Shams«ud»Din. I-yal-timigh, himself, came forth from the 
city to receive him and do him reverence, and accompanied him into Dihlt. 
The Khwajah, however, took up his residence at Gilu-khari on account of the 
scarcity of water in the city. When Shaikh Jalal-ud-Din, the Bustami, who 
was the Shaikh-ul -Islam, died, I-yal-timish wished him to take that office, 
but the Kutb-i- Afghan declined it. He died on the 24th of the month of 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 633 H. See the Mir’at-ul-Afaghinah, Makhzan Afghan! 
and Tar!kh-i-Muras§a’ [Pughto] of Af?al Khan^ Khatak. Dorn, in his 
translation of Ni’mat-Ullah’s work [Part II., pages 2 — 57], gives 603 H. as the 
date of his death, but, in a note, says he thinks the number ten has been left 
out, but it was thirty^ not ten. The correct date is 633 H. 

It may be asked. How is it that the name of ]|^utb-ud-Dm, I-bak, is inscribed 
on the minarah, and certain dates recorded ? to which the very natural reply 
nray be given, that gratitude led I-yal-timish to record, on the monument of 
his erection, the name of his own master, benefactor, and father-in-law. The 
first date, 589 H. refers to the occupation of Dihlt as the Muhammadan capital, 
the second, 592 H., to the foundation, probably, of the l^utbi masjid^ the third 
date, 594 H,, to its completion, and the fourth, 629 H., evidently refers to the 
year in which I-yal-timigh founded the Minarah of ?:utb Sahib. 

The insertion of the name of Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, as 
^ ' Sultan-us-Salat!n or Lord Paramount at the time of the conquest, is also 
t yfXly but it is passing strange — tf the copy of the inscription as given by 
^.s [PathAn Kings, pages 21-22] is correct — that the name of his 
q^^Mu’izz-ud-Din— the conqueror of Rae Pithora, and establisher of the 
|dan rule at Dihll, should be left out, I cannot but think that the 
*^o not correctly given. See also Appendix A., pages iv. and v. 
ffhe Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. xx., page 353, many years 
id to correct the great error I have referred to. He says : — 
624 H. to has not its name from Qotb(aldyn) Aybak as Ritter 

succeeded, ana % Saint — Qotb aldyn Baktyar Kaky who is buried not far 

mention of the feudatV' ^ page 658. 

^ mdred. 
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which were formed of molten brass, together with the stone 
[idol] of Maha-kal, were carried away to Dihli, the capital. 

In the year 633 H., the Sultan led the forces of Hindu- 
stan towards Banian [or Banyan®], and, during that 
march, weakness subdued his blessed person ; and, when, 
through bodily affliction, he came back from thence, on 
Wednesday, the first of the month, Sha’ban. early in the 
forenoon, the time chosen by the Astrologers, seated in a 
covered litter *, he entered the capital of his kingdom, the 
illustrious city of Dihli. After nineteen days, his illness 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sha’ban *, in the 
year 633 H., he was removed from the abode of mortality 
to the everlasting mansion®. His reign extended to a period 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding ! 

® This is precisely the same tract that is mentioned at j>age 541, and which 
has been turned into in Elliot, voL ii. page 303, and is referred to 

in several places in connexion with coming from Ghaznfn. Kapman and Nan- 
danah into Sind and Multan. In all the best copies it is written — Banian 
— generally, but sometimes ^ 4 *’ — Banban, Further research may tend to throw 
some light upon its exact situation, but it evidently lies in the hill tracts of the 
Sincl-Sagar Do-abah, or the opposite side of the Sind adjoining that part of the 
Do-abah in question— the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on, Nigam-ud-Din, A^mad, and BudaTinx, 
andFirishtah — the two latter copy the former — all have Multan, and are totally 
incorrect in this instance. 

® Turned into a hoivda on the hack of an elephant^'* in Elliot, but there is 
not a word about an elephant in the original or in the printed text either. 

Elphinstone [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight years of this reign. After incorrectly stating that [Kaba-jah was drowned in 
622 H. and ^^Bakkar” taken, he says Altamsh ’’ w'as occupied for upwards 
of six years in “ reducing the part of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
pendent. lie began by taking Rintambdr. ... lie next took Mandu [see 
page 61 1] in Malwa ; Gwalior, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa was 
likewise taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujen, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa.” All 
this is supposed to have taken place between 623 H,, and 630 H., and yet 
Ujjain-Nagari was not taken till two years after this ! 

^ There is some discrepancy resjiecting the date of I-yal-timisb/s death. 
The oldest copy of the text says the 26th, and, in this, two other copies 
agree, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkll has Monday, 
the 26th of Sha’ban, Tabakat-i-Akbari, the 20th, Taigkarat-ul-Muluk, the 8th 
of ShaM>an. and so has the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarf]^. Mir Ma’sum in one 
MS. says the 23rd, and, in two others, the 26th ; and Fasil^i-i .says the 21st 
of Sha'ban, 634 H., and that he was buried in the old jd/nit' jnasjid. 
Eirisjhtah follows the Tabakat-i-Akbari ; but neither BudaTuii, the Haft 
J 2 hula|at-ut-Tawariki, Rauzat-us-§afa, nor LublV-ut-Tawarikli-i- 
Hind, give the day of the month, and some merely mention^ie year 633 ir, 

2 Our author having given an account of the attack" by the Mulahklah 


/ 
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Titles and names of tite Sultan, 




heretics on the congregation in the great masjid in the year 634 H. under the 
reign of Rajiyyat, it is strange that he is silent about the attack by the same 
heretics on Sultan I-yal-timigh, which is related by other writers. I-yal- 
timigh, who was considered a pattern of orthodoxy, and a most pious and 
God-fearing ruler, was in the habit of going, without any ostentation, to the 
great masjid on the Musalman sabbath to say his prayers along with the 
congregation, and to listen to the Imam’s discourse. The Mulfeids of Dibit, 
aware of his custom, plotted to take his life; and a body of them armed, 
whilst the people of the congregation were occupied in their own devotions, 
flocked into the masjid^ drew their swords, and attempted to . reach the place 
where the Siiljan was, and martyred several persons in so doing. The Sidjan, 
however, succeeded in getting safely away, although the Mul^iids endeavoured 
to follow him. The people now crowded the roofs and walls and gate-ways 
of the masjid^ and with arrows, bricks, and stones, annihilated the heretics* 
I-yal-timigli is said to have afterwards put a number of this sect to the sword 
in revenge for this attempt upon his life. 

• In the work I have before referred to the following is said to have been 
,he inscription on one of I-yal-timigh's early coins. 

Reverse— ^ jtfi' UJI Mm 

Obverse—— 


to which 6ia H. was the Jirsf of his reign. The inscriptions may 
dered: — Reverse;— “This Dinar [was] struck in the capital [city] 
'^year 612.” Obverse; — “The Destroyer of paganism and error, 
nd-Din, in the first [year] of his reign.” Budl’uni says his title 
‘1^ copi^ ir-ul-Muminin, but this is only one of the many titles given 
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Offspring. 

Sultan Rajiyyat. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah. 

[Malik] ?;utb-ud-Din, Muhammad. 

Malik Jaial-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. 

Malik Shihab-ud-D!n, Muhammad. 

Sultan Na?ir.ud-Din, Mahmud Shah of Lakhnawati. 
Sultan Rukn-ud-D!n, Firuz Sh^. 

Sukan Nafir-ud-Dm, Mahmud Shah. 

Maiik [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad ^ah. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, son of Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

Length of his reign : — 

. Twenty-six years. 

Kazls of his Court. 

JKaz! Sa’d-ud-Din, Gardaizi. 

Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Ghaznawt 
Kazi Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kasili. 

Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, Kazi of the Army. 

Wazir of the Kingdom. 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk, Kamal-ud-Din, [Muhammad .^] 
-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black : On the left, Red'. 

Motto on his august sigfiet. 

** Greatness appertaineth unto God alone 

Capital of his Kingdom, 

The city of Dihli. 

His Maliks'. 

Malik Firuz, I-yal-timish, the Salar, Shah-zadah [Prince] 
of Khwarazm *. 

* Or “Greatness belongs to God ” ps exclusively His attribute]. Eiur’Sn: 
chap. 45i verse 36. 

* These names are only contained in a few copies of the texl^ and do not 

agree in all points. The above are contained in the two ol^t copies, and 
the others ^ee except where otherwise mentioned. ^ 

* This is the person mentioned at page 199, but he shoulii be more correctly 

styled Malik'zadah as he was not a Prince, but merdy connected, on the 
mother’s side, with the l^warazmi Sul^ father of Jalibud* 
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Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jani, Shah-zSdah [Prince] of Tur- 
kistan. 

Malik ]^utb-ud-D!n, Husain, son of *Ali, son of Abf 
'All, Malik of 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kfean-i-Ayaz *. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn. Husain. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Daulat Shah-i-Balka. .son of 
Husam-ud-Dfn, ’Iwaz, Khalji. Malik of Lakhnawati *. 

Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud-Dm, Amir of Kayah. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah-i-’Abd-ul-Malik. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Bulad [Puladj-i-Nagiri. 

The Malik of Ghur, Na§ir-ud-D!n, Madini, Shansabant. 

Malik Na§tr-ud-Dtn, Mardan Shah. Muhammad-i-Cha- 
ush [the Pursuivant *]. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din of Bindar [or Pindar], the Ch a-ush. . 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-T ughan. Feoffee of Buda’un®. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril, Kutbi [Baha-i]. 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Bakht-yar. the Khalj \ 

Din. After the Ghuds took Nfshapur in 596 H. [see page 380], he came 
into Hindustan with his cousin, Taj-ud-Din, Binai-Tigin, afterwards ruler of 
Nfmroz of Sijistan. See pages 199 — 202, 

7 The same who commanded the right wing of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz^s, 
army when that ruler of Ghur lost his life. See page 416. He is called 
Hasan in some copies of the text in this place. He was not Malik of Ghur 
but one of the Ghiirian Maliks. He is mentioned many times in this work. 

The best Paris copy and the I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, which generally agree, 
have, after the above, Malik *lzz-ud-l)in, Muhammad, Salar-i-Harabi Mihdf, 
which name is again mentioned in the List preceding the reign of Nasir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah, farther on. 

® Instead of this name, in the Paris copy, comes Malik Tzz-ud-Dfn-i-’Abd- 
ul-Jalil, brother’s son of Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Din, Amir-i-Koh [Karah?], while 
the I. O. L. MS, has Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, brother’s sou of 
the Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikh^r-ud-Din, Amir-i-Koh. 

• In two copies styled I-ran Shah-i-Balka. the E 3 ialj. 

\ In one copy, Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, ffaris-i«Mardan -Shah, and 
Shall, and, in another, as two different persons. Cha-ush has probably 
been Wad by the copyist as Hlarls, but, in another, Na§ir-ud-D5n, Miran Shah, 

^/^^hammad-i-Cha-ugh, Khalji. 

2 This \nust be meant for Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Tughnl-i-Xughan Ehan, whp 
held the fief; of Buda’iin in 630 H. 

^ Ihis is a ^^^pecimen of the dependence we can place on our author’s names 
and statements, ^ jf hg refers here to the conqueror of Bihar and Lakha^wati, 
he was dead before I-yal-timish was raised to the throne, in fact, before 
l-yal-timish*s master received his manumission. The word JShalj 

occurs in every copy ontajning these names, with the exceptipn of one, which 
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, ' Malik Kara Sunlfar-i-Na§ir!. ' 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Ai-yitim-i-Baha-i \ 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Tez Khan-i-^utbi. 

Malik Husatn-ud-Din, Aghul-Bak, Malik of Awadh 
Malik ’izz-ud-Din, 'Ali, Nagawri, Siwalikhi. 

Victories and Conquests. 

Buda’un, Banaras and defeat of Rae Man *, fortress of 
Rantabhur [or Ranthabhur], Jalor, victory over Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz and taking him prisoner, occupation of 
Lohor, victory over the hostile Amirs in front of the 
Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud Garden], Tabarhindah, Sursuti, 
Kuhram, victory over Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah^, subju- 
gation of Lakhanawati and its territory, taking of Kinnauj- 
i-Sher-garh. Lalehr or Alehr®[?], Tirhut, Gwaliyur, Nan- 
danah, Gujah [or Kujah], and® S!al-kot, Janjer[?], and 
Mundudah or Mudah*[?], Ajmir, Bihar, occupation of, the 
fortress of Lakhanawati a second time, fortress of Mandawar, 

has Ghilrf. If this last name be correct, of course, the conqueror of Lakh* 
auawatri is not referred to. 

The I. O. L. MS. has Malik Sheran, the Khalj, after this; but he was no 
more one of I-yal-timi^’s Maliks than Mutiammad, son of Bakht-yar, was. 

4 So styled from having been, at first, the slave of Malik Baha-ud-Dfn, 
Tughril, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam’s slave. 

® These two last-named personages were Maliks of Sultan Mu^iz2.ud-D^n^s 
reign, and were but nominally dependent on Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, whilst he 
was the Sultan’s Deputy in Hind. They are the same as those referred to at page 
548, and were the entertainers and patrons of MuJ^ammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
the KJialj, after he had been refused service at Qhaznin, and also at Dihli, 

Of the twenty-five Maliks, most of whom were the slaves of I-yal-timigJi, 
separate accounts of whom are given in the next Section, but three can be re- 
cognized among the twenty-one here recorded ; but several are mentioned here, 
as well as in the account of his reign, who are not mentioned in that Section; 
while some others, mentioned under his reign, are not mentioned here. 

® In one copy for ^ ^j\j is — and in another — another JVI 

The last three are wholly unintelligible. 

7 Two of the oldest copies have — **and taking him prisoner,” but he was 
not taken. 

® This is wholly unintelligible. It is written and^M and Pro- 
bably or ^i^^Kathehr or Kather — is meant. 

^ This place or tract is constantly mentioned in connexion with Nandanah, 
and lies in that direction, without the shsMow of doubt. In two copies of the 
text, however — one the best Paris copy — it Is and ol^^respectively. 

It cannot be intended for 'a^f^Koh-i-Jud, for it is clearly/written several 
times in the text. In one place — in one of the oldest copies — it is written 
Afc but in several places it is as above. / 

‘ fjjy and and 8 ^^ / 
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foit of Bhakar, and Multan, Siw^istan, Dibal, 

fort of Thankir, fort of Bhfls^, M^wah and tke expe- 
dition against the unbelievers and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagari and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the ydmi Masjid at the capital city of Dihli in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it 


II. MALIK-US-SA’iD, NA^IR-UD-DIN, MA^MOD SHAH. SON 
OF SULXAN SHAMS.UD-DiN. I-YAL-TIMIgH. 

Malik Na§ir-ud“Din, Mahmud Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din ; and he was a beneficent, intelli- 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince®, and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. 

The first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi * *• ; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume- 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man- 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindustan. 

The accursed Bartu [or Britu], beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 

* One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 
Jaj-nagar here entered as one of the victories or conquests ! 

The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
even mentioned in the reign of I-yal-timigli, and several of those that are were 
effected by his Maliks ; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
in the account given of their lives. What our author often calls a victory may 
be judged of from the mention of Kuh]:am, Buda’un [which l-yal-tiinigli held 
the firf of], il^pinnauj, and several other places, which were taken in Sul{an 
Mu izz-ud-Dfn’s reign either by himself, or Malik Iglutb-ud-Din, I-baL 

* Our author styles him “Badghah,” which signifies a prince, as well as a 
king. If he had any claims to be accounted a “ sovereign,” beyond the 
assignment to him of a canopy of state by his father, he should have been 
included among the kings of Lakhanawalf, or styled sovereign of Awadh ; 
for he never reigned at the capital, Dihli. His “reigning” over Lakhana- 
wati may be judged of from note *, page 6ji7. He never coined money in his 
own name. 

*• The Taj-ul-Mf’asir says Lahor was lus first fiefi See also note 
page 533. 
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attained martyrdom *, he overthrew and sent to Hell ; and 
the refractory inhdels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawatf, 
and the forces of Hindustan *, by command of the Sultan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Pulan^, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawati in attendance 
on him. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D!n. *Iwaz, the KJialj. had 
marched forces from Lakhanawati with the intention of [en- 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-kot and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. 

When the news reached Sultan Gljiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, 
the Khalj. he set out for Lakhanawati from the place where 
he then was. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and 
captured Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, with all his kins- 
men and the Khalj Amirs, his treasures, and elephants *. 
He had Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawati Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the ’Ulama, the Sayyids, devotees, 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihli, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khilafat. reached the presence 

* Who this Hindu chief was we have no means of discovering, I fear, as 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is styled in 
some of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for Pfithu — 'J?- 
but, in others, the word is wntten — which miy be Bartuh, Birtuh, ^or 
Bartuah, &c., but m is often written for y by copyists. 

* By the “ forces of Hindustan ” are meant the contingents of the feuda- 
tories east of the Jun and Gang. The word Hindustan is used by our author 
with reference to the Antarbed Do-abah generally, but, sometimes, to the 
tracts east of the Gang as well. 

r In some copies of the text JHy and JUJi The best copies are as above, 
but no such person is mentioned anywhere in the whole work, jand I think it 
may be the nick-name of some chief, who might be recognized imder his 
right name, unless it refers to the tenth in the List, page 626. 

* These events, and those which followed, have been detailed at length in 
note *, page 617. 
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of Sultan Shams»u<l-D!n. from among them he selected one 
dress of great value and despatched it to LakhanawalS 
along with a red canopy of state ; and Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah, became exalted by [the bestowal of] that 
canopy of state, the dress of honour, and great distinction. 

All the Maliks and grandees of the kingdom of Hind 
had their eyes upon him, that he would be the heir to the 
Shams! dominions, but the decree of destiny, according to 
[the saying] — “Man proposes, but God disposes”* — har- 
monizes not with human conceptions ! A year and a half 
afterwards, his sacred person became afflicted with disease 
and weakness, and he died*. When the news of his 
decease reached the capital [city of] Dihlf, all the people 
manifested great grief thereat. May Almighty God make 
the Sultan of Islam, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, as he 
is the heir to his name and title, the heir, during his life- 
time, of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of that 
dynasty, for the sake of His prophet and the whole of his 
posterity ! 

in. SULTAN RUKN-UD.DiN, FlRUZ SHAH* SON OF THE 
SULTAN [l-YAL-TIMISH]. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-D!n, Firuz Shah, was a beneficent 
sovereign, of handsome exterior, was endowed, with gentle- 
ness and humanity to perfection, and in bountifulness and 
liberality he was a second Hatim. 

His mother, Shah Turkan ®, was a Turkish hand-maid, 
and the head [woman] of all the Sultan’s haram, and 

® ‘‘Uhottime propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 

^ lie died in 626 H, Our author, subsequently, refers to him as the mar- 
tyred ” Malik, an error, probably, for islU — august Malik], at 

least such are the words in the various copies of the text, but why he does not 
say, neither does he state how or where he died. Subsequent writers who 
depended upon our author for information dismiss this Prince in a few words ; 
but Firightah states that he died in or at LakhanaA\ati, but this, like a good 
many more of his statements, requires confirmation. 

^ In the work I have previously referred to, the following is given as the 
inscription on the first coins of this monarch : — 

Reverse— uijs 
Obverse — tp jjlk. j*.\ 

which may be thus rendered: — Reverse: — “The throne when left by Shauns- 
ud-Din, his foot thereon placed Rukn-ud-Din.” Obverse : — “ Coined at Dihlf 
in the first year of his reign with prosperity associated, 633 H.” 

s In some copies styled ‘ ‘ ]^udiiwandah-i-Jehan, Shah Turkan. ” 
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great was the bounty, benevolence, and charity, of that 
Malikah^, towards ’Ulama, Sayyids, priests, and recluses. 

In the year 625 H. *, Sult^ Rukn-ud-Din, Firiiz Shah, 
obtained the fief of Buda'un, and a green canopy of state, 
and the ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain-i-Aslj’art, who was [had 
been ?] Wazir of Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah, 
at this time, became the Wazir * of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din returned to the capital, 
Dihli, from Gwaliyur, after the capture of that fortress and 
country, the territory of Lohor, which had been the seat of 
government of the Khusrau Maliki^ [dynasty], was con- 
ferred upon Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah ; and, on 
Sukan Shams-ud-Din*s return from his last expedition, 
from the river Sind and Banian ®, he brought along with 
him, to the capital, his son Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, for 
the people had their eyes upon him, since, after [the late] 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, he was the eldest of 
Sukan Shams-ud-Din’s sons *. 

When that august Sukan passed from the kingdom of 
this world to the throne of the world to come, the Maliks 
and grandees of the kingdom, by agreement, seated Rukn- 

^ At page 638, our author himself states that the mother of Ra^iyyat was 
the chief of all the ladies — head 'unfe — of the late Sulta^^s haram. 

The word here used signifies that she was the first concubine the 
late Sultan possessed, not the chief wife of his hara?n^ nor is she entitled to 
be styled Maiikak^ for the married women are the first in rank, and, of these, 
one was Sultan l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak’s, daughter. 

* TabaVat-i-Akbari, and several others, have, like our author, who was 
their chief authority for these events, 625 H., but Firishtah has 626 11. liis 
authority, however, is of no importance whatever for the events of this early 
period— even less than I was inclined to give him credit for— for I find, on 
examination of his history for this and the five following reigns, that he has 
bodily appropriated the text, in many places verbatim, of the Talm^:at-i-Akbari, 
even to the poetical quotations. The only difference is occasional verlial 
alterations, and that, in most instances in which the former disposes of an 
event in a few words, Firightah, by exaggeration and hyperbole, manages to 
lengthen out his own account. 

® Or, in other words, his governor or tutor. Our author, however, does 
not mean to say that he was styled Sultan at this period. See page 613. 

7 The last of the ghaznfn dynasty— Sultan Kliusrau Malik. 

® The Tabakat-i-Akbarl [and Firishtah, of course] has Siwastan, which is a 
mistake for Banian, which is never mentioned in the former. 

• The people may have had their eyes upon him, but I-yal-timisb had 
already named his talented daughter, Ra?iyyat Siatun, as his successor. Sec 
pages 638, 639. 
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ud-Dtn upon the throne, on Tuesday, the 2i $tof the month 
Shahan. 633 H.*, and the diadem and throne acquired 
beauty and splendour from his dignity*, and excellence, and 
elegance; and all rejoiced at his accession, and donned 
honorary dresses [to testify their joy]. 

When the different Maliks returned* from the capital 
[to their various posts], Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, F!ruz Shah, 
opened the door of his treasuries, and gave himself up to 
pleasure, and began to expend, in the most profuse fashion, 
the funds of the Bait-ul*MaP in an improper manner. 
Such was his excessive appetite for pleasure and sensual 
enjoyments, that the business of the country, the concerns 
of the state, and the regulation of the affairs of the king- 
dom fell into a state of disorder and confusion ; and his 
mother, Shah Turkan, began to assume the decision and 
disposal of state affairs, and used to issue [her] commands. 
Perhaps it was by reason of this, that, during the lifetime 
of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, she had experienced 
envy and jealousy on the part of [some of the] other ladies 
of the haram *, that she [now] brought misfortune upon 
that party among the inmates of the haram, and, by tyranny 
and cruelty, destroyed several of them. The minds of 
men in authority became troubled at their [the mother’s 

^ Two copies of the text, one an old one, have Tuesday, the 29th of 
Sha^ban. X^^^^-V^t-i-Akbari has Saturday, 633 H., without date or month, 
and, of course, Firightah has the same. 

* Their joy was soon turned into grief. His dignified behaviour, and the 
** adornment and splendour” the crown and throne derived from him is related 
farther on. 

® When they ** returned homei'* Elliot : vol. ii. page 330, The original 
is ia-jifcb'^—^here is not a word of Aome — a word unknown in the East. 

< See note *, page 62. 

® She, on the contrary, envied and was jealous of the others through their 
having taken her place. No sooner did she obtain an opportunity than she 
had the noble women — ^free-born women — ^who had been married to the late 
Sultan, put to death with much degradation, and the other Turkish concubines 
•—women held in esteem by I-yal-timigll — she treated with great ignominy, 
and wreaked upon them retribution for many years of envy and jealousy 
which she had nourished towards them. Our author’s own words respecting 
her, farther on, contradict this statement as to her benevolence, unless charity 
towards recluses and the like -in his opinion — covered the multitude of her 
sins. 

There is no authority whatever beyond what our author says here for styling 
this concubine “Queen Mother,” and, at page 638, he himself says, Ra^iyyat’s 
mother was the ckief wife of I-yal-timigi. See Thomas ; PathXn Kings, 
page 105, and Elliot ; India, vol. ii. page 330. 
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and son’s] conduct ; and, in tlie face of all these acts, they 
caused a son of the [late] Sultan, who was styled ]|^utb-ud- 
Din *, and a youth of great worth and promise, by their direc- 
tions, to be deprived of the sight of both eyes, and afterwards 
had him put to death. From these causes, the hostility of 
the Maliks, in different parts, began to be manifested. 

Malik Ghiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah ^ son of Sulpn 
Shams-ud-Din. who was younger in years than Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firuz Shah, displayed his hostility in Awadh, and 
took possession of the whole of the treasure of Lakhana- 
wati which was being conveyed to the capital, and, after 
that, sacked and plundered several of the towns of Hindu- 
stan. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, who was the 
feudatory of Buda’un, broke out into rebellion ; and, in 
another direction, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz % 
feoffee of Multan, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, who was feu- 

® The youngest of Shams-ud«Dm. I-yal-timish*s sons, quite a child, by 
another concubine. Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, i-bak*i-Ccllcliah, was feudatory of 
tJcllcIfiih when Sultan I-yabtiinigh died, and, soon after, whilst Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and his Maliks were squabbling together, Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Hasan, the ]Karlugh> from the direction of Banian, advanced into the 
Panjab, and appeared before Multan. Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, marched out of 
tJohcliah with his forces, and gave him battle, and overthrew him. This was 
a great success, as, since the death of I-yal-timish, enemies had sprung up on 
all sides. Our author does not give the date of this success ; but it must have 
been about the end of 633 H., or early in 634 H. In the former year Malik 
Qasan, the i^arlugh, coined money : he then held Ghaznin, Kalman, and 
Banian. 

y What became of him is not known. He was probably put to death, 
Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’I, was put in charge of the fief of Awadh by 
Sulpln Ra^iyyat. 

At this period likewise, the feudatories of Lakhanawatl and Lakhan-or were 
contending together, and the latter was defeated and slain by the former, 
and his fief seized. See next Section. 

* In the account of him, in next Section, our author says he was removed 
from Multan by Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and the fief of Sundm was 
conferred upon him instead of Multan. 

Firishtah, according to the ‘‘revised text” by Briggs, and “ MunshiMir Kheirat 
Ali Khan,” makes a terrible mess of the names of persons here [Dow, of course, 
is sufficiently ridiculous in this matter, and makes them totally unintelligible], 
although he had the TabaVat-i-Akbari, in which they are pretty correct, to 
copy from. He could not have taken them from our author’s work. For 
example ; Salari is turned into Salar, ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, is turned into Sher 
Khani. and Kabir Khan into Kabir Khain — with yj — the yd 4 *nisba(^ signi- 
fying or relating to Kha:n,” Khan-j^z>, &:c., as if they were merely 
officers or slaves of a Sher Khan and a Kabir Khan, instead of the words 
being their own titles ; and, in the same work, the word as in Izz-ud-Dfn, 
is invariably turned into ! ! 

S S 
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datory of Hansi, and; Malik 'AIa>ud~Din, Jani, who held the 
fief of Lohor, united together, and began to act with 1k>s- 
tility and contumacy *. Sultan Rukn-ud-Dm, Firuz Shah, 
with the determination of coercing them, moved an army 
from the capital. The Wazir of the kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi', became frightened, and 
fled from Gilu-khari *, and retired towards Kol, and from 
thence joined Malik ’Izz*ud-Dm,'Muhammad, Salari ; and 
both of them joined Malik Jani and Malik Kuji. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, led his army towards 
Kuhram. The Turk Amirs and the slaves of the house- 
hold, who were serving with the centre [the contingents 
forming the centre] followed the' example ; and, in the 

® Another writer say.s, that ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Kabfr Khand-Ayaz. feudatory of 
Multan, was incited to u.surp the sovereignty of Dihll, and was advancing for the 
purpose, but, before he could reach Kuh^r^n, the other nobles seized Rukn-ud- 
Din, and set up his sister. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud Din^ Yuz-Bak-i-Tugbrd Khan, 
who then held the office of Amir-i-Majlis, was also concerned in this outbreak, 
but the ringleader appears to have been Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-ICashlu 
Khan. whose contumacy was continual. 

* Styled Kamal-ud-Din, [MubummadJ-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidi, in the list at 
the end of Sultan Sbiams-ud-Din^a reign, page 625. 

2 Firiahtah’s text makes him ‘‘advance’’ to Gilu-khari, as if it were a 
place many miles away, instead of being a suburb of the capital, Dihli. 

vi^dfjlft^One of the many new “cities,” so called, adjoining and included 
in the name of Dihll, but more correctly a new suburb. It has been generally 
stated by Muhammadan writers, that it was founded by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Kai-?!ubad, in 686 H., but that cannot be correct from what our author says 
in his account of Ulugt Kban farther on, where he styles it “ the Shahr-i- 
Nau of Gilu-khari.” When it was founded “ the river Jun or Jaman flowed 
close under its walls ; but now the river is some two kuroh to the east of it. 
The tomb of the venerated Musalman saint, Shah Nigam-ud-Din, the 
Buda’uni, is situated in Gilu-khari.” 

® Compare Elliot ; voL ii. page 331. We have so little information 
respecting the organization of the Dihli armies before the time of the Mughal 
emperors that it is difficult to understand what is really meant here, as well 
as in several other places, by the mere word All the Musalman 

armies appear to have been arranged in the field, after one and the same 
fashion — a centre, ^which was the king’s post, a right and left wing, an advance 
guard or van, supports, &c. The ’Arabic word kalb signifies “heart, soul, 
kernel, marrow, middle,” &c., and, with respect to an army, the “centre,” 
which, according to the arrangement above-mentioned, would be perfectly in- 
telligible with regard to an army in the field, but here might be understood, 
by the reader, as if the centre division of a corps d*armkj under a regular 
military organization, was stationed at Dihll, which is not the case ; but, from 
what I gather from the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, and other works, it evidently 
refers to the contingents which formed the kalb or centre of the Dihli forces 
when in the field. These contingents were furnished by numerous feudatories, 
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Vicinity of Man§ur-pur and Tara’in*, they martyred the 
Taj-ul-Mulk, Mahmud, the Dabir [Secretary] ^ the son 
of the Mus|irif-i-Mamalik*, and Baha-ud-Dtn, Hasan 
[Husain ?] -i-Ash’ari, Karim-ud-Din-i-Zahid [the Recluse], 
Ziya-ul-Mulk [ud-Din .?], the son of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, Junaidi, Nizam-ud-D!n, Shafurkan!^ theKhwajah 
Rashid-ud-Din, Maikani*,‘Amir Fakhr-ud-Dtn. the Dabir 
[Secretary], and a number of other Tajzik officials® ; and, 
in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H., Sultan 
Raziyyat, who was the eldest daughter ’ of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, entered upon open hostility with the mother of 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at Dihli, and he, as 
a matter of necessity, returned again towards the capital. 
His mother had conspired against Sultan Raziyyat to put 

great and small, whose fiefs lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital, and 
whose contingents could be summoned to the king’s standard at a very short 
notice. The Turk ghulams also formed part of the kalb^ and they served 
wherever the Sultan happened to be. 

^ Tara’in, the place of Rae Fithora’s overthrow, so often mentioned, the 
modern Talawafi. There would be some difhculty in finding “Ndrain” I 
expect. 

« This is the person who wrote a congratulatory poem on the debauchee’s 
accession. 

« A number of titles and names of offices occur in the following pages, many 
of which, being pure old Turkishi it impossible to fix exactly without a know- 
ledge of the Turkish language ; and, although, as far as similar names go, some 
few of the offices in question existed in Akbar’s time, still there is piuch doubt 
whether such offices under the Mug^iial dynasty were equivalent to those of a 
similar designation during the reigns of the Turkish Slave dynasty, and would 
require some years of study fully to elucidate. See the note on this subject 
under the eighth year of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sh ah’s reign farther on. 

7 Shafurkan! or Shaburghanf—a native of §hafurkan or Shaburghan. In 
some copies, Sharkani and Sarkanf. See note ^ page 127. 

® In the best copies of the text this word is written as above, but in some 
others it is Malkani, Baikanf, and Mankani or ManganL 

^ The Tabakat-i-Akbari makes a terrible blunder here, and Firlghtah, as a 
matter of course, follows, as well as Buda’uni, The former work states that 
all these persons, who were put to death, “separated from the Suljan’s army, 
went off to Dihli, and pledged their allegiance to Raziyyat Khatun, eldest 
daughter of the late Sultan, and raised her to the throne ” \ ! Several other 
authors who copy from the former work all fall into the same error without 
mentioning the names. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 331, where this very 
plain and easy passage, which is perfectly correct in the printed text, is 
construed so as to make all these Tajik oflicia'ls, who were killed, the killers 
of “the Tazik,” and Firisitah [Briggs?] is quoted to prove that they deserted 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. 

1 I-yal-timish had, himself, declared her his heir and successor, as stated 

fnrlbpr AH. Shf* was nnf hi« Aniv it ic cjiirl. 
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her to death. The people of the city, upon this, rose, and 
attacked the royal ^afr [Castle], and seized the mother of 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. 

When Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, reached the city*, 
insurrection had [already] broken out . therein, and his 
mother had been made prisoner. The centre contingents 
[of the Dihli forces] and the Turk Amirs all entered 
Dihli and joined Sultan Ra?iyyat, pledged their allegiance 
to her, and placed her on the throne. Having ascended 
the throne, she despatched a force consisting of the 
Turkish slaves and Amirs to Gilu-khart, so that they made 
prisoner of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and brought 
him into the city*. He was imprisoned and confined, 
and, in that prison, he was received into the Almighty's 
mercy. This circumstance of his seizure, imprisonment, 
and death ^ occurred on Sunday, the i8th of the month 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H. ; and his reign was six 
months and twehty-six days *. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, in munificence and 
liberality, was a second Hatim, and what he did, in expend- 
ing wealth, in conferring so many honorary dresses, and 
the superfluity of presents, no king, at any time, or in any 
reign, had done the like of ; but his misfortune was this, 
that his inclinations were wholly towards buffoonery, sen- 
suality, and diversion, and that he was entirely enslaved by 
dissipation and debauchery; and most of his honorary 
dresses and his presents were made to such people as 
musicians and singers, buffoons and Ganymedes®. His 
excessive waste of money was to such degree, that, while 

* Two modern copies of the text have Gilu-khari. 

* Whilst all this was going on at Dihli, the feudatories of Lakhanawati 
and Lakhan>or were having a private war of their own. See account of 
Malik No. VII., in the next Section. 

* If all this happened in one day, it is very certain that he must have been 
put to death. Some copies have instead of a.* 

* Some copies have “twenty-eight days from the 20th of gjia’ban, 633 H., 
the date of I-yal-timiah’s decease, to the i8th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 634 h., is 
exactly six months and twenty~seven days. 

* This is the person from whose dignity and elegance’ “ the crown and throne 
acquired adornment and splendour” ! One author states, that, during the 
short time he reigned, he and his mother managed to empty the treasury, and 
to spend all the wealth accumulated during the reign of j|[uJb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
and Skams-ud-Din, I-yal-timis2|. 
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in a state of intoxication, seated on the back of an ele* 
phant, he would drive through the bazar of the city, scat- 
tering tangahs of red gold which the people in the street 
used to pick up, and gain advantage by. He had a passion 
for frolic, and for riding elephants ^ and the whole cla-ss of 
elephant drivers derived immense benefit from his riches 
and good-nature. It was not in his nature and disposi- 
tion to injure a human being, and this fact was the cause 
of the wane of his dominion. 

It is essential above all things, that sovereigns should 
have justice in order that their subjects should dwell ' in 
tranquillity and repose, and that they possess beneficence 
so that their followers may be satisfied and contented ; and 
revelry and merriment, and companionship with the base 
and ignoble, becomes the means of an empire’s ruin. The 
Almighty pardon him ! 


IV. SULTAN < RAZIYYAT-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, DAUGHTER 
OF SULTAN I-YAL-TIMISH. 

Sultan Raziyyat — may she rest in peace ! — was a great 
sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, 
and of warlike talent*, and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for kings ; 

? Elliot: vol, ii. page 332— “He was very fond of playing ^\i]x and 
riding upon elephants.’* Rather rough play, 

^ Raziyyat has a meaning, but Raziya'^'* and Riziah^^ mean nothing- 
Sultan, from signifies to have or possess power, to rule, &c. — a sovereign 
— and is therefore as equally applicable to a female as a male, and does not 
appear to have had anything to do with “affectation of the superior sex,’* 
nor her assumption, subsequently^ of male attire when she rode forth. Her 
name or title, like that of most other Mutiammadans in these pages, is pure 
’Arabiii, the feminine form of the by no means uncommon name of RAji-UDr 
DfN. See Thomas; Pathan Kings, page 108; 

The following is said to have been the inscription on the first coins of this 
queen regnant, in which she ii styled Windat-un-Niswdn — the great, or 
illustrious among women ; — 

Obverse“~*"vj2!'^ I 
Reverse — '•**'** 

which may be translated:— Reverse: — “The illustrious among women, the 
Queen of the Age, Suljan Ra?iyyat, daughter of gJbj^ms-ud-Din, I-yabtimigli.” 
Obverse “ Coined at the city of Dihlf, 643 H., the first of the reign.” 

« Compare Elliot : vol ii. page 332. 
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but, as she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, 
of bein^ computed among men, of what advantage were all 
these excellent qualifications unto her ? 

During the lifetime of the august Sultan, her father, she 
exercised authority, and possessed great grandeur, on this 
account, that her mother, Turkan Khatun. was the greatest 
[of the ladies] of the sublime haram *, and her place of 
residence was the royal palace, the Kushk-i-Firuzi [Firuzt 
Castle]*. As the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din used to 
notice in her indications of sovereignty and high spirit, 
although she was a daughter, and [consequently] veiled 
from public gaze, when he returned after acquiring pos- 
session of Gwaliyur, he commanded the Taj-ul-Mulk, 
Mahmud, the secretary — on whom be peace ! — who was the 
Mushrif-i-Mamalik * [Secretary of the State], to write out 
a decree, naming his daughter as his heir-apparent, and she 
was made his heir [accordingly] . 

Whilst this decree was being written out, those servants 
of the state, who had access to the presence of the Sultan, 
made representation, saying : “ Inasmuch as he has grown- 
up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty, what scheme 
and what object has the Sultan of IslSm iri view in making 
a daughter sovereign and heir-apparent.** Be pleased to 

^ This proves what our author meant by the word^s^ with respect to Rukn- 
iid-Dfn, Firuz Shah’s mother, namely, that, in point of time or age, she was 
the oldest of l yal-timish’s concubines. Ra?iyyat Ehatun was his eldest 
child and, in all probability, her mother was ^Cutb-ud-Din, i-bak’s daughter. 

Our author is about the only authority available for the evients of this period 
— all other wprks, since written, merely copy from him and add from their 
own fertile imaginations— and there is no authority for stating [Thomas : 
PathXn Kings, page 1O4] that Ra^iyyat was ‘‘brought up xinAtr a greater 
degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more severe 
custom of ordering Muslim households,” for our author here states she was 
** veiled from pubik gaze f and it was only just before the end of her reign 
that she assumed the dress of a male, which, really, is not very different from 
that of a female— -the addition of a head dress and tunic— as our author*states. 
Dow, as usual, misinterpreting Firigitah, who copies from the Tabakat-i^ 
Akbari, which copies our author, incorrectly states that on her accession^ 
changing her apparel, she assumed the impeiial robes. ” The “ imperial robes ’’ 
equally with the rest are all his own. 

* In Elliot, it is made “the chief royal palace in the Kushk-firozi !” 

» Tdiyxil^Mulk signifies the crown of the state: “ Tajud*A^r/i>6 ” nothing. 
The word -signi^ an examiner or authenticator of records 

and other writings, but not a waztr certainly. — dabtr — a secretary, a clerk, 

a scribe, — mudabbir—m administrator, director, counsellor, &c. Com- 
pare Elliot : voL ii, p^e 333. 
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remove this difficulty from our minds, as this deed does not 
seem advisable to your humble servants.” The Sultan 
replied : “ My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the 
. affairs of the country, and by them the government of the 
kingdom will not be carried ‘ out. After my death it will 
be seen that not one of them will be found to be more 
worthy of the heir-apparentship ^ than she, my daughter.” 
The case turned out as that august monarch had pre- 
dicted. 

When Sultan Raziyyat ascended the throne of the king- 
dom, all things returned to their usual rules and customs ; 
but the Waztr of the kingdom, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad, Junaidi®, did not acknowledge her; and Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
Salari, and the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidf®, 
assembled from different parts before the gate of the city of 
Dihli, and commenced hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat, 
and this opposition continued for a considerable time. At 
this period Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dm, Ta-yasa’i ^ the Mu’izzi, 
who was feoffee of Awadh, marched with his forces from 
that province, for the purpose of rendering aid to Sultan 
Raziyyat, in conformity with [her] commands, towards 
Dihli, the capital ®. After he had crossed the river Gang, 

^ The Taaskarat-ul-Muluk says *‘one reason why I-yal-timigi named her 
as his successor was, that his son, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah— the second 
son of that name— was so young in years ; and the vSultan remarked to his 
minister, at the time, that, although in the form of a woman, she was in 
reality a man,” 

* He is styled, by some more modem writeil?, Ghandirf, as if he were a 
native of Chandirl or that that was a by-name of his, but it is incorrect. He 
had been I-yal-timish’s wazir for a considerable time. 

® These are the same who, as stated in Elliot, killed the Tazfk.” 

7 He had been made feudatory of Awadh by Raziyyat after Qhiyas-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad Shah’s rebellion. See page 633, 

® Previous to these events, the feudatory of Kinnauj, Malik Tamur Klian-i- 
l^fran, was despatched by Sultan Raziyyat into the Gwaliyiir territory and 
Malwah in command of a force, and the expedition was successful, but no 
particulars are given. The same Malik, when feudatory of Awadh, penetrated 
as far as the Tirhut territoiy, and compelled the Raes and Ranahs, and 
independent Hindu tribes in that part to pay tribute. He plundered the 
territory ofBhati-ghun [anglicised Bhatgong] in Nipal on several occ&ions, 
but neither particulars nor dates are given, but they all happened before 
this i>eriod. * 
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the hostile Maliks * who were before the city of DihU . 
unexpectedly advanced to meet him, and took him 
prisoner, and affliction overcame him, and he died *. The 
. stay of the hostile Maliks before the gate of Dihli was 
prolonged for a considerable time; but, as the good 
fortune of Sultan Ra?iyyat was at the point of ascendancy, 
the Sultan issued from the city, and directed her sublime 
tent to be pitched at a place on the bank of the river J un ; 
and, between the Turk Amirs who served at the stirrup of 
sovereignty, and the hostile Maliks, conflicts took place 
upon s.veral occasions. At last, an accommodation was 
arranged, but in a deceptive manner, and by the subtile 
contrivance of Malik Tzz-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Salari*, 
and Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, who, secretly, 
went over to the Sultan’s side, and, one night, met before 
the entrance to the royal tent, with this stipulation, that 
Malik Jani, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidt, should be summoned, and be 
taken into custody and imprisoned, in order that the sedi- 
tion might be quelled. 

When these Maliks became aware that the state of 
affairs was on this wise, they left their camp and fled. 
The Sulpn’s horsemen followed in pursuit, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and his brother, Fakhr-ud-Din. fell into 
their hands, and, subsequently to that, they were put to 
death in prison. Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, was killed within 
the limits of Payal at a village named Nakawan ^ and his 

* There is nothing about * ^ hostile ^enera/s** in the whole passage. 

' He appears to have been suffering from illness when Sultan Ra^iyyat 
summoned him to her aid. 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, who was so ambitious, and, 
afterwards, gave so much trouble, was taken prisoner by the hostile Maliks 
upon this occasion, but was subsequently released by them. He was treated 
with great honour by Suljtan Ra?iyyat. Compare Elliot here also. 

* The TabaV^t-i-Akbari, which copies so much from our author, asserts, 
however, that it was Suljan Ra^iyyat, who, by her able contrivance, succeeded 
in upsetting and confounding the disaffected Amirs. Firightah, of course, agrees. 

* Elliot, Bdbul; Briggs, from Firightah, Babool, Firishtah, text, Babal 
— J<l?~~and Dow, omitted altogether, Payal, or Payil, is the name of a 
very old place, giving name to the district^ with a very lofty brick fort, 
visible from a great distance — I mention it as it appeared about a century 
since — on one of the routes from Dihli to Ludianah. The Tabakat-I- 
Akbari gives the name of the district correctly, but leaves out the name of 
the place. It is in Long. 76^ 5', Lat. 30® 40?. 

^ In some copies Nakawan or Nagawan but Ihe majority of the best 
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head was brought to the capital ; and the Nigam-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad, Junaidi, retired to the hills of Sir-mur Bardar*, 
and there, after some time, he died. 

Now that the affairs of Sultan Ra?iyyat’s government 
became arranged, she gave the office of Wazir to the 
Khwajah. Muhazgab *, who was the deputy of the Nigam- 
ul-Mu!k, and he likewise received the title of Nigam-ul- 
Mulk. The charge of the army, as her lieutenant, was con- 
ferred upon Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Bihah^, who received 
the title of Kutlugh Khan ; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Kabir 
Khan-i-Ayaz. received the fief of Lohor, and the kingdom 
became pacified, and the power of the state widely 
extended. From the territory of Lakhanawat! to Diwal 
and Damrtlah, all the Maliks and Amtrs manifested their 
obedience and submission®. Suddenly, Malik Saif-ud- 

Din, I-bak-i-Bihalk, died, and the charge of the army was 

• 

copies of the text are as above. The L O. L. MS, No. 1952 and that of the 
R. A. S. MS. have both jyiyJ 

* See farther on, under the reign of Na§ir-ud-Dm, respecting this tract of 
country, 

® He is turned into Muha^jjab, Ghaznawu by Firishtah, and by his trans- 
lators, Dow and Briggs, respectively, *‘Chaja Ghiznavi” and “Mihdy 
Ghiznivy.’’ 

Muha^zab, but not MaAza^~--which is meaningless— certainly does mean 
^‘good, sincere,’’ &c., but in Elliot, vol ii. page 334, this passage is 
rendered “ conferred the office of waz/r on an upright officer who had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-l-Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nizdmu- 1 - 
Mulk;” but Kdiwajah does not mean officer, and Muha^gab— i. e, Muha^jjab- 
ud-Din — is a proper name. Why not translate k always, and also translate 
Ni^am-ul-Mulk, which means regulator of the state, &c., and all other proper 
names in the book after the same fashion? They all have meanings, the same 
as Muha^zab has. The amusing part of it is that four pages farther on, page 
338, he is styled ‘^the wazir Mahzabu-d din Jkfuhammad ^ Auz Mustaufi^ and 
so on until that ** upright officer,” than whom no greater ra.scal is mentioned 
in this work, met his reward in the plain Hauz-rani.” See pages 651—653, 
658, and 662, for the doings of that “ upright officer.” 

*l This word is written and ^ and is doubtful. 

* The TabaVat-i-Akbari here copies our author nearly word for word, and 
Firightah copies the former in the same way. The Ta;^karat-ul-Muluk says, 
^‘through God’s as.sistance she reduced the disaffected Maliks to submission 
and even the Malik of Lakhanawat! became obedient to her authority.” 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tu^ril-i-Tughan Kiian, on her accession, despatched 
emissaries to the capital, and, to testify his homage, was continually sending 
offerings of great value from Lakhanawat!, On this account Sultan Ra?iyyat 
conferred upon him a canopy of state, and standards, and great honour. At 
this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-D!n, Hindu IQaan, held the fief of Uotgliah, 
which was conferred upon him by Suljan Raj iyyat* 
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bestowed upon Malik ]^utb-ud-Dfn, Husain, son of ‘Al^ 
Qbiift*. and he was appointed to [march and relieve] the 
fortress of Rantabhur, because the Hindus, after the 
decease of the august Suljtan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish. 
had, for a considerable time, invested that preserved town 
and stronghold *. Malik ^utb-ud-DIn, Husain, conducted 
the forces to that part, withdrew the Musalman Amirs 
[and their troops?] out of that fortification, destroyed 
the works, and retired, and returned to the capital 
again. 

At this time, the Malik-i-Kabir [Great Malik] Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin®, became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik Jamal- 
ud-Din, YS-kut, the Habashi [Abyssinian or Ethiopian], 
who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour ® in attend- 
ance upon the Sultan, so that the Turk Amirs and 

® This great noble, whose name will be found in the list at the end of 
I-yal-timigh’s reign, is styled Husain as well as Hasan in several copies 
indiscriminately, but the first appears correct. Much more about him will 
be found in the last Section. He was forced to leave fihur through the 
power of the Mughals. 

' After he had raised the investment and relieved the place, the garrison 
was withdrawn, and no effort made to hold the place. The reiason does not 
appear, and their giving up a strong place like this which had defied the efforts 
of the Hindus so long seems strange. It was soon restored, however, by the 
Hindus. What a flourish might have been made of this affair in the Rajput 
annals ! It is mentioned in several places farther on. 

“ Firishtah has not copied the Taba^at-i-Akbari correctly here, and turns 
him into Alb-Tigin in the ‘‘revised text,’’ and Jamal- ucl-Din, Ya-]kut, is turned 
into a Amir-ul-Umra, which, although such a title did exist from Akbar’s 
time downwards, was entirely unkfman in these days. 

3 I think the character of this Princess has been assailed without just cause. 
Thomas says [PathXn Kings, page io6] : — “It was not that a virgin *Queen 
was forbidden to love — she might have indulged herself in a submissive Prince 
Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem — but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, and led her to prefer 
a person employed about her Court [he was Amir-i-Akhur, or Lord of the 
Stables— Master of the Horse — a high office only conferred upon distinguished 
persons], an Abyssinian moreover, the favours extended to whom the Tiirki 
nobles resented with one accord.” 

Elphinstone, who draws his inspiration from Briggs, is more correct in his 
estimation of her character [and both Dow and Briggs are more correct than 
usual in their rendering of Firishtah’s words here] and says [page 324, 
Third ed.] : — “ But her talents and virtues were insufficient to protect her from 
a single weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary [?] marks of favour 
which she showered [?] on her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her 
partiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave [Who says he was ^ 
slave? If he was, he was only a slave like most of her other Maliks and 
Amirs]. It does not appear that her fondness [?] was criminal^ since ike 
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Maliks began to be envious tiiereat ; and it so chanced to 
hai^en that Sul$an Raziyyat laid aside the female dress 
and issued from [her] seclusion, and donned the tunic, and 
assumed the head-dress [of a- man], and appeared among 
the people ; and, when she rode out on an elephant, at the 
time of mounting it, all people used, openly, to see her. 

At this period she issued commands for her troops to pro- 
ceed to GwjUiyur, and bestowed rich and valuable presents. 
As disobedience was out of the question ^ this servant 

gtratest breach of decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to 
Ift her on her horse [a horse she never rode— always an elephant]/’ 

Here is a proof of what a deal may be made out of a little. Our author 
is the sole authority for these statements in the Taba^^t-i-Akbar}, Firishtah, 
and Buda’uni, each of whom, in rotation, enlarge upon, and exaggerate our 
author’s words— the last reverses them by saying that when sl^ie mounted an 
^elephant or horse she leant upon him^ Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-^ht, the Abyssinian. 
He was Amir-iTAkhur before she came to the throne apparently, for she does 
not seem to have raised him to that office ; and it was only in the last year of 
her reign that she assumed male attire, ivhen she appeared tn public. Our 
author does not say so, but all the Taba^at-i-Akbari mentions is, that Jamal- 
ud-Din, Ya-^ut, was treated with favour, a mere transliteration of our author’s 
words— — the same tenn as he uses with respect to Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din’s favour towards his slave, l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak— and that the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs were envious in consequence. All that that work states, in 
addition to our author’s words— he does not say is, that when she 
mounted to ride forth, the Master of the Horse, who had become Amfr-ul-Umra 
[such an offi9e did not exist in those days, and our author never mentions 
such an office], used to aid her to mount by taking her under the arm-pit [ J*?] — 
but leaning on his arm or shoulder, in mounting, would seem to be nearer 
the intended meaning. Now it is very possible that it was part of the duty of 
the Lord of the Stables, or his privilege, to assist his sovereign to mount when 
he or she rode forth, and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue familiarity ; only what was applicable to a male sovereign, 
according to Musalman ideas, was not so to a female. However, the Lord of 
the Stables being an Abyssinian, this was, with her assumption of male attire, 
plea sufficient to the rebellious Turk Maliks — the remainder of the “Chihil- 
gaiii Mamluks,” of whom more hereafter — to rebel against a sovereign too 
energetic for them in their ambitious designs. The Zubdat-ut-Tav/arikh 
makes no reference to the Abyssinian whatever. 

^ I cannot conceive why our author should be styled a a forgiven 

rebel ” — because of this sentence in the text. Gwaliyur had a governor or 
seneschal placed therein by Sultan Ra^iyyat’s father in 630 H., and our author 
was there. When Ra?iyyat came to the throne, she sent a force 

under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar [No. XIV. in the next Section], and re- 
lieved the garrison^ and, as the goyemor*— Rashid-ud-Din, ’Alt— from our 
author’s invocation respecting him, appears to have died there, a new 
feudatory was despatched, at the same time probably, although he is not 
mentioned, as, after the death of Rashid-ud-Din, ’All, the next official in 
authority was the Amtrd-Dad, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaic^, who, being a kinsman of 
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of the victorious kingdom, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in conjunctioii 
with the Malik •-ul-Umra [the chief of Amirs] Ziya-ud- 
Din, Junaidi, who was the Amfr-i-Dad [chief magistrate] 
of Gwaliyur, and with other persons of note, came out of 
the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur on the rst of the 
month Sha'bSn, 635 IL, and returned to Dihli, the capital ; 
and, in this same month, Sultan Ra?iyyat committed 
to the charge of this servant [the author] the Na§irxah 
College at the capital, to which was added the Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyur 

In the year 637 H. Malik Izz-ud-Dm, Kabfr lOian-i- 
Ayaz, who was the feudatory of Lohor, began to show a 
rebellious spirit ^ Sultan Raziyyat led an army towards 

the rebel Waztr, who refused to acknowledge Sultan Raziyyat, may have been 
suspected of disaffection. No cause for rebellion appears, neither is any 
rebellion mentioned ; and, on our author’s arrival at Dihli, another office was 
bestowed upon him, in addition to his ^ajjf ship of Gwaliyur, which he still 
held. See Thomas : PathXn Kings, page 105, 

^‘In 631 H. some emissaries from Balka Khan, son of Tushf son of 

Chingiz Khan, arrived at the Court of Sultan I-yal-timigh from Kifshal:, 
bringing presents for him, but, as that Sultan had refrained from holding any 
intercourse whatever with the Mughal Khans, and was wont to send their 
agents out of his territory when they came, he would not put these emissaries 
to death, and desired to dismiss them kindly. They were sent to Gwaliyur, ^ 
however, [this was one way of dismissing them kindly], and the party, being 
all Musalmans, used to present themselves in the Masjid there every Friday, 
and said their prayere behind the author of this book [he acting as Imam], 
until the reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat, when the author, after six yeai*s’ absence, 
returned to Dihli from Gwaliyur, and was promoted, by the favour of that 
sovereign. At this time directions were given for these emissaries of Balka 
Khan to be removed to ^.nd there detained; and there they W’^ere kept 

until they died.” 

® In some copies, Majd-ul-Umra, but the above seems the correct title, 
Majd signifies glory, grandeur — the glory or grandeur of Amirs does not sound 
very correct. It was an honorary title merely. 

® In this case he — ‘Uhe pardoned ” rebel — must have performed one of these 
two offices by deputy. 

^ In the account of this Malik our author states that Kabir Khand^Ayaz 
began to act contumaciously in 636 H., in which year Sultan Raziyyat advanced 
at the head of her troops into the Panjab against him. He retired before her 
towards the Indus, until he reached the neighbourhood of the Suejharah [he 
could not go much farther, for immediately to the w^est he would have fallen 
into hostile hands]. When the royal troops crossed the Rawi, Kabfr Khan-b 
Ay^ made his submission, but he was removed from the fief of Labor, and 
Multan w^as placed in his charge, and > the feudatory of the latter— Malik 
Kara-Kn§h Khan — sent to Labor. 

In this year, 636 H., Malik Saif-ud-Dxn, l^asan, the K^rlugh, hard pressed 
by the Mughals, had to abandon his territories, and he retired towards the 
territory of Multan and Sind, in hoj)e, probably, of being more successsful on ’ 
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tliat part from Dihli, and followed in pursuit of him. At 
last an accommodation took place, and he presented him- 
self ; and the province of Multan, which Malik Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Kar 5 -]Kush Khan-i-Aet-kin. held, was made over 
to the charge of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Kabtr Khan-i-Ayaz. 
Sultan Raziyyat returned again to the capital on Thurs- 
day, the 19th of the month of Sha’ban 637 H. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm. Altuniah, who held the fief of 
Tabarhindah ®, broke out into rebellion, and, secretly, some 
of the Amfrs of the Count abetted him in this treason. 
Sultan Raziyyat, on Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred 
month Ramazan of this same year [637 H.], set out from 
the capital, with numerous forces*, for the purpose of 
putting down Malik Altuniah’s rebellion. When she 
reached that place [Tabarhindah] through circumstances 
which supervened, the Turk Amirs rose against her, and 
put to death® Amir Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kut, the Habashi, 
seized Sulpn Raziyyat and put her in durance, and sent 
her to the fortress of Tabarhindah 

this than on the former occasion. Hasan’s eldest son, whose name has not 
transpired, taking advantage of Rafiyyat’s presence in the Panjab, presented 
himself before her, was well received, and the fief of Baran, east of Dihli, 
was conferred upon him. Soon after, however, he left, without leave and 
without the cause being known, and rejoined his father, who still was able to 
hold Banian, and, soon after, the Harlughs gained possession of Multan. 
At this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu held the fief of 

O chch ah. 

* Ramadan, in some copies of the text. 

* Altuniah was only lately made feudatory of Tabarhindah, for, when 
Rajfiyyat came to the throne, she gave him his first fief, that of Baran. Briggs 
styles him “of the Toorky tribe of Chelgany'"—z. nice blunder, but Dow 
leaves this part of the sentence out. See last para, of note page 643, and 
the meaning of Chihil-gani in next Section. 

* In some copies of the text, “with the forces composing the or 

centre, the signification of which has been given in note ®, page 634. 

* But not “ on the way ” thither as in Tabai;at-i-Akbari and Firiahtah. 

* Our author says “martyred,” here equivalent to his being put to death 
unjustly. Rau5at-us-§afa says, Ya-^ut commanded her troops, a very unlikely 
thing, when the Turk Maliks and Amirs hated him so greatly. He may have 
conjmanded Rafiyyat’s own personal followers. Rau;at-u$-$aia, indeed, says 
so. For the detail of these events see the account of Malik Altuniah in the 
next Section. 

* Tabaj^t-i-Akban and Buda’uni have Tarhindah — — in all 

and Firiahtah [“revised text”], wherever this place is mentioned, under 
whatever reign it may be, has Pathindah— Fathadah — and 
Bathindah— I 
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Among the events which happened in the beginning of 
Suljan Ra?iyyat’s reign, the greatest was that the 
ramijah and Mulahidah heretics of Hindustan, incited by 
a person, a sort of learned man, named Nur-ud-Din, a 
Turk®, whom they used to style Nur, the Turk, collected 
together at Dihli, from different parts of the territory of 
Hind, such as Gujarat, and the country of Sind, and the 
parts round about the capital, Dihli, and the banks of the 
rivers Jun and Gang. In secret they pledged themselves 
to be faithful to each other, and, at the instigation of Nur, 
the Turk, they conspired against Islam. This Nur, the 
Turk, used to harangue, and the mob would collect around 
him. He used to call the ’Ulama of the orthodox people® 
Ndsibl [setters-up], and to style them Murji"^ [procrasti- 
nators], and used to incite the common people to animosity 
against the orders of ’Ulama of the sects of Abu-Hanifah 
and Shaf’i until a day was fixed upon. The whole of the 
fraternities of the Mulahidah and Kiramitah entered the 
Jdmi' Masjid of the city of Dihli, on Friday, the 6th of the 
month of Rajab, in the year 634 H., to the number of about 
one thousand persons, armed with swords and shields. 
Having divided into two bodies, one body, from the side of 
the Hi?ar-i-Nau [the new Citadel], entered the gateway of 
the JdmV Masjid on the northern side, and the second 
body, passing through the Bazar-i-Bazazan [the Bazar of 
the Cloth- Merchants], entered the gateway of the Mu’izzi 
College under the supposition that it was the JdmV Masjid, 
and, on both sides, fell upon the Musalmans with [their] 
swords. A great number of people, some by the swords of 
those heretics, and some [trodden] under people’s feet, 
attained martyrdom. 

On an outcry having arisen from the city on account of 

® He was not called “Nur Turk,” but he was a Turk, and his name was 
Nur-ud-Din. 

• That is the Sunnts, in contradistinction to the Shfas and other schismatics. 
Neither Tabakat-i-Akbari, Buda’uni, nor Firightah, refer to this “outbreak,” 
but other urriters do. The fact of Firishtah’s being a Shi’a may account^for 
his eschewing the matter. 

^ The name of one of the heretical sects among the Muhammadans, who 
procrastinate, and consider good works unnecessary, and faith sufficient, and 
that all MusalrnSns will be saved, as hell is only reserved for infidels. See ' 
Sale : Qur’an, Preliminary Discourse, for an account of these different sects 
of schismatics, pages 122, 130, and 131. 
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this outbreak, the warriors of the city, such as Na$ir-ud- 
Dih, Ai-yitim, the Balarami, and Amir, Imam-i-Nasiri, the 
Poet, and other armed men, from different directions, rode 
fully equipped [as they were] with cuirass, and other 
defensive armour, steel cap, spear, and shield, into the 
Jdmi' Masjid, by the mindrah entrance *, and plied their 
swords upon the Mulahidah and ^iramijah heretics ; and 
the Musalmans, who were on the roof of the ydmi Masjidy 
poured down stones and bricks upon them, and sent the 
whole of the Mulahidahs and Kiramitahs to hell, and 
quelled that outbreak. Thanks be to God for the blessing 
of safety and the honour of religion ! 

When' they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat within the 
stronghold of Tabarhindah, Malik IJditiyar-ud-Din, Al- 
tuniah, entered into a matrimonial contract with her, and 
espoused her®, and marched an army towards Dihli, in 
order to take possession of the kingdom a second time. 
Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari, and Malik Kara- 
Kush rebelled and quitted the capital, Dihli, and went and 
joined them. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah [Raziyyat’s bro- 
ther*], was [at this time] seated on the throne ; and Ikhti- 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 336. 

• The Tagkarat-ul-Muluk and some other works state that Malik Ikhtivar- 

ud-Din, Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, nolens volens. 
He then took up her cause. He was no longer a rebel, because he imagined 
he would get the upper hand of his brother rebels ; and Ka?iyyat now managed 
to raise a considerable force consisting of Khokhars [this large tribe appear to 
have extended, at that period, a considerable distance east of the Blah, and the 
good horses to be obtained in the Talwandhis of the Khokhars are often 
mentioned], Jats, and others of the tribes about Tabarhindah, and some Amirs 
likewise, from the adjoining fiefs, went over to her. The Taba^:at-i-Akbari, 
and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikk, also mention Khokhars, but Firi§htah, here, as well 
as elsewhere, not knowing the difference between and the former 

into Ghakars, a people, in his time, in some repute, and when a chief or two 
of the tribe were serving the Mumbai emperors 

Elphinstone states that " Rezia” — he refers to Rajiyyat— “when force 
failed her had recourse to art, and she so far gained over Altiinia by the 
infl%tence of lave or ambition, that he agreed to marry her,” &c. I wonder 
what authentic history ” that is recorded in, or how proved ? The reason of 
the change in Malik Altuniah’s policy is apparent, as .shown by a Mutammadan 
writer in a following note. Others had obtained poWer at Dilhf and he had 
been left out in the cold after being made a tool of, and now, therefore, he 
who formerly rebelled against Suljan Raziyyat became, out of revenge, her 
champion. 

' Half-brother apparently. 
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yar-ud-Din, Aet-ktn, the Amtr-i-^Sjib, having been assjjs- 
sinated, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rumi, had become 
Amir-i-Hajib. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the 
year 638 H., Sulpn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram §hah, led * an 
army out of Dihli for the purpose of resisting Sultan Ra?iy* 
yat and Malik I|chtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, and they were 
routed, and, having reached Kaithal, the troops along with 
them all abandoned them*, and Sultan Raziyyat and 
Malik Altuniah fell captive into the hands of Hindus, and 
attained martyrdom. 

Their defeat took place on the 24th of the' month, Rabf- 
ul-Awwal ; and the martyrdom of Sultan Raziyyat took 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal ^ in the 
year 638 11. Her reign extended over a period of three 
years, six months, and six days ®. 

* The author of the Tabal^at-i-Akbari, who seems to know — without 
naming any authority— better than those persons who were eye-witnesses of 
what they relate, and other authors who preceded him, asserts that Sultan 
Mu*izs-ud-Din, Bahram Sh ahy sent an army against Raziyyat under Malik 
^Izz-ud-l)in, Balban [in some copies Tigin], who afterwards attained the title of 
Ulugh Khan, and Firishtah, of course, follows. The amusing part of it is 
that our author’s patron was neither styled ’Izz-ud-Din, at this time, nor at any 
other ; and he had not attained such a high position at that period as to be 
put in the command of an army, as may be gathered from the account of him 
in the next Section. He was; at first, Khasah-dar to Sultan Ra^iiyyat, 
and, afterwards, during her reign, became Amir-i-S||iil<^ar. The above- 
mentioned work also places this defeat and death of Raziyyat in 637 H.— a 
year too soon. 

* The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh> as well as the TabaVat-i-Akbari, makes two 
affairs of this, and says that it was after the first defeat, but gives no date for 
it, that Raziyyat raised a force of Khokhars and other tribes, and that the 
second defeat took place near Kaithal, on the 4th of Rabf’-ubAwwal, 638 H., 
after which the Khokhars c^nd others abandoned her, and she and her husband 
fell into the hands of the Hindus, who put them to death on thfe 2Sth of the 
same month. See further details of these transactions in the account of 
Malik Altuniah in the next Section. 

* In come copies, Saturday, the 29th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, but the date cannot 
be correct. See also the account of Malik Altuniali in the next Section, where 
the 25th of Rabi’-ul-A]dxir is given as the date. 

* Ibn-Batijtah, who is sometimes quoted as an authority on Indian 
history, says [Lee’s translation] that Ra^iyyat’s brother, having ‘‘polluted his 
reign by killing his brothers^ was, therefore, killed himself. Upon this, the 
army agreed to place his sister, El Malika Razia, upon the throne, who reigned 
four years. This woman usually rode about among the army, just as men do. 
She, however, gave up the government^ on account of some circumstances that 
presented themselves. After this, her younger brother, Nasir Oddin, became 
possessed of the government, which he held for twenty years” !! So much 
for Ibn-Batutah’s authority on Indian history. 
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V. SUI.TAN MUTZZ-UD.DUNYA WA UD-DIN, BAHRAM SHAH «, 
SON OF THE SULTAN [I-YAL-TIMISH]. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah — on whom be 
peace! — was a conquering monarch, fearless and full of 
courage, and sanguinary ; but he was endowed witli some 
laudable attributes and excellent qualities. He was in 
nature unassuming and frank ; and never had about his 
person jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of 
this world, nor did he ever evince any desire for girdles, 
silken garments, decoration, banners, or display. 

When they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat in the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, the Maliks and Amirs, in accord, 
despatched letters to the capital city of Dihli, and Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on Monday, the 28th of the month 
Ramazan, in the year 637 H., they raised to the throne of 
sovereignty. When, on Sunday, the iith of the month of 
Shawwal of that same year, the Maliks and Amirs and the 
rest of the forces returned to the city again, they publicly 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Khanah [Royal residence] on the stipulation of the Deputy- 
ship being conferred upon Malik IMltiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin’’ ; 
and, on that day, after [pledging] allegiance, the writer of 
these words, by way of benediction, in order to congratulate 
him [on his accession], recited this strophe : — 

Well clone, on thy account, the uprearing of the emblems of sovereignty ! 

Bravo to thy good fortune, heaped up, the ensigns of dominion ! 

Mu’izz-ud-Dunya wa ud-T)in, Mughis»ubKhal^ biU 

Of dignity like Sullman : under thy command are both jinn [genii] and 
mankind. 

Though the sovereignty of Hind be the heritage of the Shamsi family, 

Praise be to God, a second I-yal-timish, of its sons art thou. 

When the whole world saw thee, that, by right, thou art the kingdom’s 
heir, 

They made thy diadem their kiblah-gdh^ for thou art all-powerful and 
wise. 


• The inscription given as that of his first coining is as follows ; — 
Obverse— j ^ ^ ^ jiS 

Reverse — 1 

which may be thus translated Obverse— The name of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dxn, Bahram Shah, conferreth glory on dinar and diram. Year 637.” Re- 
verse— Struck at the seat of empire, Dihli, in the first year [of the reign]. 

^ He was to act as Deputy or Regent for one year. See the account of this 
Malik in the next Section. Firishtah turns this name into ‘‘ Alp-Tigin,” but 
Dow leaves out the titles altoL^ether, and makes '/iggi of him. 
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Like as Minhaj-i-Saraj’s, for thee the creation’s prayer is this 
‘ O God S mayest thou on the kingdom’s throne to eternity omtinue i 
Straight like the spear may the imiverse fluring thy reign become. 

So that, save in the hair-tuft of thy standard, no one may disorder 

beholds.’” 

When Malik IlAtiyar-ud-Din, Aet- kin, became Deputy*,, 
by virtue of his deputy-ship, he took the affairs of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and, in conjunction with the 
Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Khwaiah. Muhaggab-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-’Iwaz, the Mustaufi*, assumed control 
over the disposal of state affairs 

After a month or two had passed away, this fact began 
to press heavily upon the noble mind of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din ; and a sister of the Sultan, who had been married to 
the son of the Kazi, Na§ir-ud-Din ®, and had, at her own 
request, been repudiated* by him, the Deputy [Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin], having taken to wife, assumed the triple 
naubat, and stationed an elephant at the entrance of his 
own residence® [out of parade], and the grandeur of his 

• I have translated and inserted this strophe here, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but to show the style of our author^s unctuous and flatulent 
poetical effusions. Although his work was completed twenty- one years after 
this event, and the true character of the Prince he composed those lines upon 
was then known to him, whatever good opinion he may have had of him at the 
time of his accession, he did not think it necessary to omit this piece of fulsome 
adulation to this ‘^Suliman in dignity, this ^‘.second I-yahtimish.” This 
translation will not be again burdened with any more of our author’s own poetry, 

^ On account of Mu’izE-udvDin, -Bahram Shah’s youth, as was determined 
when the Maliks agreed to raise him to the throne. He was to act as Deputy 
one year, 

* Mustaufi is not a proper name. It signifies the head clerk of a depart- 
ment, an auditor, &c., and to the office previously held by the upright 
ejfficery^ as Muha^^ab has been translated, or by his father or ancestors. See 
Blochmann’s translation of the A ’in for the meanings of such words, and 
compare Elliot : India, vol. ii. page 338. 

2 That is, he, in concert with the Wazir, ruled the country, whilst the 
“Suliman,” whose commands swayed “the Jinn and mankind,” was king in 
name merely. 

3 Turned into Ikhtiyar-ud-Din by Firightah— in the “revised text ’’—who 
turns the Malik of that name into Alb-Tigin I 

^ She had been repudiated by her own desire from aversion to her husband. 
In such cases the wife resigns the dowry and all presents made to her, &c- 

^ In the account of this Malik in the next Section, our author states that he 
applied for permission to use the already described in note page 383 

— on l|scoming Deputy* At this period kings only were allowed to have elephants 
in this way, unless specially granted, as in Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu 
Ktan’s case, mentioned in the account of him in the next Section. 
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affairs and the execution of his mandates lasted until th6 
month of Mu^iarram of the year 638 H., when, unex- 
pectedly, on Monday, the 8th of that month, by command 
of the Sultan, a discourse was delivered within the Kagr 
named Safed * [the White Castle]. After the termination 
of the discourse, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from 
the upper part of the palace, despatched two reckless 
Turks, after the manner of Fidd-ts, so that, in front of the 
dais, in the royal Audience Hall of the Ka§r-i-Safed, they 
martyred M'alik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, by the wound 
of a knifed They inflicted on the Wazir, the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhagzab-ud-Din, two wounds in the side ; but, as 
his appointed time was not come, he got away from them 
and escaped outside. Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the 
Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib. and assumed the direction of 

® The printed text has instead of Jk-i- as above, and so 

the former is rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 338, “the Palace of the 
White-;v?<y;*’ I hope the Archaeologists will not search for it under the latter 
name. The ’Arabic word ka§r, and its Persian equivalent kushk, does not 
mean a palace exactly, but, more strictly speaking, a castle — a fortified residence. 
Windsor Castle, for example, in the feudal times, was a^:a§r. See also note 
page 331- 

7 Our author makes a totally different statement in his account of this Malik 
in the next Section. There he says that the Salar, the late Atimad-i-Sa’d, 
came secretly to the Sultan and instigated him to this act. 

1'he Tabakat-i-Akbari cuts this matter very short, and Buda’unf perpetrates 
the blunder of killing Aet-kIn and the Wa^^r both at one time. Firishtah 
here makes an altogether different statement to our author’s, but does not quote 
his authority, and,* as our author is about the only one for the reigns of the 
Shamsi dynasty, the Dakhani historian’s statement may be valued accordingly. 
He says Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Bahram Shah, instigated two Turks among his 
confidants to feign drunkenness, and to assassinate Alb-Tigin [Aet-kin] and 
the Wazir. They entered the royal Audience Hall of the ^a§r-i-Safed for 
this purpose, and Alb-Tigin [Aet-kin], who was standing up in the row of 
Amirs before the Sultan — who is made out to have been present by Firishtah 
— moved to stop them and prohibit their approach [seeing the condition they 
pretended to be in, as if the guards w^ere not enough for the purpose], when, 
having the^pportunity they wanted, they slew him with their “ life-taking 
daggers,” and then attacked the Wazfr, Muhazjfab-ud-Din, and inflicted two 
grounds on him. The other nobles present now making a rush, Muhaa?2ab-ud- 
Din managed to escape. The Sultan, that day, ordered the two Turks to be 
imprisoned for their act, but very soon released them. The Lubb*i-.Tawarijdi 
i-Hind gives a similar account, but the names are correctly given. 

Fida4 is the name applied to the agents of the Chief of the Assassins, or 
ghaiki-ul-Jibal, who carried out his decrees against people’s lives. Fida 
means a sacrifice, one who is devoted to carry out any deed. 

It was Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm, Aet-kin, who incited Malik Altuniali to 
revolt against Sultan Ra^iiyyat, and so he met his deserts. 
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kate affairs ; and, when Sul$ari Ra?iyyat, along with Malijc 
Ilcfatiyar-ud-Din. Altunlah, from Tabarhindah, determined 
to move towards Dibit, and revoked that intention, and 
withdrew, and Sultan Raziyyat and Altuniah attained 
martyrdom at the hands of the Hindus, as has previously 
been recorded, th.e affairs of Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sunkar*, 
took a new turn. Moreover, because, in the execution of 
his own mandates, and the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he did not possess the authority of the 
Sultan of Islam, and used to seek to acquire superiority 
over the Wazir, the Ni?am-ul-Mulk, Muhagzab-ud-Din, and 
used to issue his own orders, the Wazir, secretly, was in 
the habit of influencing the Sultan’s disposition against 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to such degree, that the 
Sultan’s temper became quite changed towards him. 

When Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sunkar, discovered this fact, 
he grew apprehensive of the Sultan. He was desirous by 
.some suitable means of removing the Sultan and placing 
one of the latter’s brothers upon the throne. On Monday, 
the 17th® of the month of Safar, 639 H., at the residence of 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt, Musawt, 
who was the Mushrif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of the King- 
dom], Badr-ud-Dtn, Sunlfar, convened a party of the Sadrs 
and chief men of the capital, Such as the Kazt-i-Mamalik 
[K.a?t of the Kingdom], Jalal-ud-Dtn, the Kasant®, Kazt 
Kabir-ud-Dtn, Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shamt . [the Syrian], 
and other Amtrs® and important personages. When 
they had assembled, and deliberated respecting t^e change 
of government, they despatched the Sadr-ul-Mulk [Sadr 
of the State — Chief Sadr] to the presence of the Waztr, 
the Nizam- ul-Mulk, Muha^gab-ud-Dtn, in order that he 

® This Malik was the patron of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, ^bsequently, 
Ulugh Khan 4 -A^zam ; and, when the fcwmer became Amir-i-]^ajib, through 
his patronage, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, who, up to this time, had not attained 
a higher office than that of Chief Huntsman, was promoted to the dignity of 
Amir i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables]. 

® In other places, the date of this event, in some copies, is the 14th, and in 
others the loth. 

* §adr-ul-Mulk signifies Judge or Administrator of the State, but here it is 
only his title or degree, as his office is Mushrif-i-Mamalik. 

2 A native of Kasan. — Kazan of modern maps. 

» The word Amir here, it will be seen, is applied to Ka^il^ and eccli- 
siastics. 
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might i>e present [with them], and that, in accord with 
him, they might carry out their object effectively. 

One of the Sultan’s favourites and confidants was at 
the Wazir’s side when the Sadr-ul-Mulk reached his 
residence ; and when the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
haggab-ud-Din, heard the announcement of the Sadr-ul- 
Mulk’s coming, he concealed that confidential person of 
the Sultan in a place where he might hear their conver- 
sation. The Sadr-ul-Mulk entered, and statdd to him 
all about the [proposed] change in the state of the 
highest personages of the sublime Court, and craved 
the Khwajah. Muha?zab-ud-D!n, the Wazir’s attendance. 
The Khwajah. Muhaggab-ud-Din, replied : “ It behoveth 
that you should return again, so that I may perform 
afresh the ablution of purification, and follow [you] to 
the presence of the grandees.” When the Sadr-ul-Mulk 
retired, Muhazzab-ud-Din brought forth the Sultan’s con- 
fidant, and said to him ; “ Didst thou hear what the Sadr- 
ul-Mulk said * ? Proceed quickly to the royal presence 
and represent that it is advisable that the Sulpn should 
mount and come upon that seditious party so that they 
may not have dispersed ”®. 


^ The difference of idioms in the text, so often mentioned, is considerable 
here also. 

* The Dakhani hi.storian — who has made ^^sucn conscientious and excellent 
use of his predecesssorsf and whose works he has so entirely exhausted of all 
prominent facts mentioned hy them f as to have rendered their woi’ks ‘‘almost 
useless” — Firishtah, by his wholesale appropriations of the text of the 
TabaVat-i-Akbari — in many places verbatim, although he pretends, now and 
then, to differ from it, whilst copying the identical statement at the same time 
— has, in this instance, ** exhausted” that work so faithfully and conscientiously 
that he betrays himself, and endorses the same great blunder that the author 
of the TabaVat-i-Akbari perpetrates here, even to the incorrect name given to 
one of the parties, which is totally contrary to our author’s account, and which 
the other’s own wo7'ds subsequeittly contradict ^ and then his statement agrees with 
our author, from whose work he took it, for there is no other contemporaiy 
writer to recur to. The TaJ^aVat-i-Akbari says, after Aet-kin had been 
assassinated and Muhajgzab wounded, that “Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sun^car, 
the Rumf, became Amtr-i-Hajib, and he administered the affairs according to 
the old laws and usages. It so happened, that, at the instigation of a clique 
of the seditious, he took counsel with the §adrs and conspicuous persons 
respecting a change of Si>vereignty. On Monday, the i8th of §afar, all the 
chief men assembled at the abode of the §adr-ul-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, who was. 
tjic Mushrif-i-Mamalik, and there held counsel respecting the proposed change 
in the government. They despatched the §adr*ul-Mulk [Taj-ud-Din] to the 
presence of the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muha^jsab-ud-Dm, the Wazir, in order that 
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When they stated this matter to the Sultan, he, at once, 
mounted, and that disaffected party became struck with 
amazement, and Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar, joined the Sultan, 
who returned, and held a council in his own royal resi- 
dence, and forthwith a mandate was issued that Badr-ud- 
Din, Sunhar, should proceed to Buda’un, and that district 
was made his fief. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, Kasani, was re- 
moved from the chief Kazi-ship, and Ka?i Kabir-ud-Din, 
and Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shamt together with him, became 
apprehensive, and left the city. 

After a period of four months, Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar, returned to the capital*, and, as the Sultan was 
incensed against him, he ordered him to be imprisoned ; 
and the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali, Musawi^ was also 
ordered to be imprisoned, and, at last, both of them were 
martyred *. This occurrence totally changed the disposi- 
tion of "the Amirs, and all of them became frightened and 
apprehensive of the Sultan, and not one among them 

he also might attend the meeting and take part in the consultation. At once, 
the Sadr-ul-Mtdk gave intimation to Sultan Mu’izz-iid-Dfn, Bahram Shah, 
and, having placed a confidential follower of the Sultan’s in a place of con- 
cealmcnty [where? in another man’s house to betray himself 1 ] went to the 
Niifam-ud-Mulk’s [Muha^ijab, the Wazir’s] abode and informed him of the 
presence [at his own house !] of ^Ca^tJalal-ud-Din, the Kasani, Ka?i Kabir- 
ud-Din, Shaildi Muhammad, and other personages there assembled [and 
asked him to come along with him], but Muhag^fab-ud-Din put off his coming 
to the time of afternoon prayers. The §adr-ul-Mulk represented what was 
doing by means of the Sultanas servant, whom he had concealedy and apprised 
that monarch of the state of affairs, who, that very hour, set out, and came 
upon them,” &c. &c. The §adr.iil-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, as mentioned in the 
next page, was imprisoned and put to death for his share in this affair. Some 
others of the smaller fry of historians copy this blunder from the Taba^tat-i- 
Akbari as well as Firishtah, and, from the fact of the latter making the very 
same blunder as the former — he, indeed, uses his very words — I am much 
inclined to doubt whether Fiiightah ever saw our author’s work, and I think 
that nothing will be found in Firishtah, taken from our author’s history, but 
such as is contained in the TabaVat-i-Akbari, Compare Elliot here also. 

® He took up his residence in the dwelling of Malik ]^utb-ud-Din. This is 
the illustrious Ghuri chief, Malik Kutb-ud-Din, !y[usam, son of '’Ali, whose 
execution is recorded at page 702. He is again mentioned in the last Section. 

^ See note preceding page. 

• Whether in prison or out is not said. Compare Elliot here. In the 
next Section it is said to have taken place on Wednesday, the 14th of Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 639 H., but in some copies Rabi’-ul-Awwal is stated to have been 
the month, but this is impossible as Rabt’-ul-Awwal follows next to the 
month §afar, and Jamadi-ul-Awwal is only the third month after §afar, and 
from what is stated just before Jamadi-ul-Akhir would be most correct. 
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placed any further confidence in him. The Waztr, too, 
in order to avenge the wounds he had received, desired 
that all the Amirs, the Maliks, and the Turks should 
rebel against the Sultan*. He continued to raise the 
Sultan’s apprehensions against the Amirs and Turks, and 
was exciting the fears of the Amirs against the Sultan, 
until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, and 
was the cause of the dethronement of the Sultan, and 
rebellion among the people. 

Among the calamities which happened during the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, was the matter of 
the city of Lohor, when an army of the infidel Mughals 
from the direction of Khurasan and Qiaznin appeared 
before that city, and, for a considerable time, carried on 
hostilities. The feudatory of Lohor was Malik Ikhtivar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Kash‘, and he, by nature, was very warlike, 
energetic, intrepid, and fearless, but the inhabitants of 
Lohor did not act as the conditions of union demanded, 
and in fighting, and in keeping guard at night, showed 
much neglect. When that disposition became evident to 
Malik Kara-Kash, he put his retainers in motion, and, at 
night, evacuated the city, and set out towards the capital. 
Dibit The infidel Mughals pursued him, but the Most 
High God preserved him under His own guardianship, and 
he escaped in safety from them. As no ruler remained 
within the city of Lohor, on Monday, the i6th of the 
month of Jamad!-ul-Akhir, 639 H., the infidel Mughals 
obtained possession of that city®, martyred the Musalmans, 
and made captive their dependents. 


® Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 339. 

* Dow turns him into “ Malleek^'^ as if that was his name, and Briggs always 
into “ Mullik Kurragooz ”/ / 

2 As usual with our author, instead of giving the details of this affair here, 
he postpones it, gives a few additional particulars in his account of Malik 
Ildldyar-ud-Dfn, Kara-!^as]i Etan, in the next Section in his account of 
the various Maliks, but leaves the details for the last Section. Alfi says it 
was in 638 H. 

The Mughals^ at first, intended to attack Multan — ^which was still field by 
Malik Kabir Etan-i-Ayaz — ^but, finding they were likely to meet with a 
warm reception, turned their faces towards LShor, at that time, totally unpre- 
pared to offer an efficient defence, being without stores of provisions or 
munitidns of war. Many of the principal inhabitants of Labor at this period 
were merchants, who had travelled into Upper Bburasan and TurkisSin with 
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When the dreadful intelligence of this calamity reached 
the capital, Sulpn Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, assembled 
the people of the city of Dihli in the ]^a§r-i-Safed [White 
Castle], and to the author, the writer . of these lines, he gave 
command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged 
their fealty [anew] to the Sultan *. 


th^ir merchandize, and had provided themselves with letters of protection 
from the Mughal nilers, and they seemed not to care what happened, and the 
remainder of the chief inhabitants were also remiss. Seeing this, Malik l^arS- 
If ash determined to leave them, more particularly as there was but little 
chance of being succoured from Dihli. 7 'he Turk and Gh urf Maliks, being 
disaffected towards Sultan Mu’izi-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, were not very 
active in obeying his summons to assemble their followers, and the upright 
officer — the arch rebel - [referred to in note page 641], Muha^gab-ud-Din, 
the Wazir — even after the army had reached the Btah, instead of pushing 
on to Labor, was occupied in plotting the destruction of his master. Finding 
resistance hopeless, Malik Kara-^agh> under pretence of making a night 
attack upon the Mughal camp, assembled his family followers, cut his 
way out, and made towards Dihli. After he had left, when too late, the 
inhabitants made some effort to defend the place, under the guidance of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal], A^c-SunVar, and a few others. During the fighting that 
went on in the streets of the city, after the Mughals effected a lodgment, 
the Baiiaiiur, Ta-ir, the Mughal commander, according to our author, was 
encountered, lance to lance, by A^c-Sunkar, and each wounded the other so 
severely that both died of their wounds. 

There i.s considerable discrepancy here between our author and Fasi^i-i and 
others which will, be noticed in the last Section, and as to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, 
being killed, according to h"asit-f and others, he was alive in 644 H., and, 
moreover, the Nu-yin, Mangutah, was the commander of the Mughals, and 
the Bahadur, Ta-ir^ was under him. After the departure of the Mughals, 
the Khokhars, and other Hindu Gabrs, seized upon Labor; and, after this, 
we no more hear of a feudatory of Labor in the whole work. 

Briggs, in his vei*sion of Firightah’s history, but not on his authority^ assures 
us that the Mughal in. question was ‘‘a famous Toorhy leader named Taor- 
mooshreen [sic] Khan ’* ! ! Dow, however, turns Malik IKIara-l^ash into 

Afalleck, the viceroy,” but leaves out this “famous Toorhy leader. 

Labor was sacked, numbers of its people were massacred and carried away 
into captivity. 

At the time of this invasion, ]|g;abir Khan-i-Ayaz, whom Sultan Ra^iyyat had 
removed from the fief of Lahor to that of Multan, assumed a canopy of state 
and independence, an4 took possession of Uehoh^ih and its dependencies. 
He however died shortly after this act of disloyalty, in 639 H. His son, 
Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, brouglit Sind under his authority, and several times 
attacked the ^Carlughs l>efore the gate of Multan. More respecting these 
events will be found in the next t\^o Sections. 

* Compare Elliot, ii. 340; 

Elliot — “He had lived for some time quietly in the Sultan’s water 
palace,^^ The J^asr or castle here mentioned had been erected on the edge, or, 
more probably, in the midst of the which I-yal-timigli made, which was 
named the Hau?-i-Su 1 ian, and llauzd-Shamsf. It is often mentioned ; and, 
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There a Datw^. a Turk-man, who was named 
AiyOb, a hermit clothed in garb of hair-cloth, who, for 
some time, dwelt, engaged in his devotions, at the Hauz 
[reservoir] of the IKa^r-i-Sultan [the Sultan’s Castle], and 
there he acquired intimacy with Sulpn Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Bahram Shah, and the 'Sultan manifested a partiality for 
him. This Darwesh began to interfere in state affairs. 
Before this the Darwesh in question had dwelt at the town 
of Mihir, and had been persecuted by Kazi Shams-ud-Din 
of Mihir. At this time, that the Darwesh’s words ^ere 
revered by, and he had acquired ascendancy over, Sulpn 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he used his endeavours until 
the Sultan had Kaz! Shams-ud-Dm of Mihir thrown before 
the feet of an elephant^. 

As soon as this catastrophe became known, the people 
again became wholly afraid of the Sultan. In order to 
repel the infidel Mughals who were then before the gates 
of the city of Lohor, the Sultan nominated Malik Kutb-'^ 
ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Alt*, the Ghuri, along with the 
Waztr* [the Khwajah. Muha^gab-ud-Din], and several 
Amirs and Maliks, with the forces of Hindustan, to advance 
towards Lohor, for the purpose of guarding the frontiers^. 
At this period, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on 


in after times, Sultan Firaz Shah repaired it, as v.^ell as many other buildings, 
masjids^ tombs, &c. 

Darvveshes of this kind, however, do not live in palaces, they would not be 
Darweghes if they did ; this one took up his residence near the building, in 
some small masjid or other religious building. 

^ Here likewi.se, because the Tabakat-i-Akbari mafkes a mistake in in- 
cluding KS?i Shams-ud-Din among those connected with the plot mentioned 
in note page 653' and throws him at the elephant’s feet then, Firishtah, of 
course, does precisely the same ; but this Darwesh is not mentioned in either 
work. The death does not appear to have been connected, in any way, 

with the plot in question. 

s The Student’s Manual of Indian History,” however, assures us, 
contrary to the Muhammadan historia,ns, that his name was Yekhtar ood 
Deen, the vizier,” whilst Dow, on the other hand, is more correct, according 
to Firightah, and calls him ‘‘Hassen Ghori,” but puts- an additional piece 
upon it, and says he was " chief secretary of the empire ” ! 

« jg^utb-ud-Din, Husain, commanded this- force, the Waztr merely accom- 
panied him in a civil capacity. Compare Tltomas: ^^PathAn Kings,” page x 18. 

I Above, our author states it .was to repel the Mughals, but here, from 
what he says, the relief of lichor was not the object, but merely the guarding 
of the frontiers. The Mughals took the city on the Jbth of Jamadi-ul-AJihir,. 
639 H. 
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Saturday, the loth of JamSdi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H.> 
entrusted this author with the I^izf-ship of the empire, 
together with the ]&a?i-ship of the capital, and conferred 
upon him a robe of honour and liberal presents. After 
this, the troops received orders [to move]. 

When the forces assembled on the bank of the Biah*,the 
Khwajah. Muhag^ab-ud-Dtn, the Waztr, in order to take 
vengeance upon the Sultan, so that, by some means or 
othe|, he might oust him from the throne, indited a repre- 
sentation secretly to the Sultan from the camp, saying: 
“These Amirs* and Turks will never become obedient. It 
is advisable that an edict should be issued by His Majesty*, 
that I, and Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should destroy all the 
Amirs and Turks, by such means as may be attainable, in 
order that the country may be clear [of them].” When that 
representation reached the Sultan, he, according to the 
way of precipitancy and youthfulness, did not take this 
order into consideration nor deliberate upon it, and com- 
manded so that an edict of the desired form was written 
out and despatched to the camp. 

As soon as the edict reached the camp, Muhaggab-ud- 
Dtn showed the very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks, 
saying : “ The Sultan writes and commands respecting you 
on this subject.” All of them became excessively incensed 
against the Sultan, and, at the suggestion of the Khwajah, 
Muhaggab-ud-Din, the Wazir, they pledged themselves to 
effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan. 
When the news of this disaffection on the part of those 
Amirs and troops reached the capital, the Shaikh-ul-Islam * 

® TabaVat-i-Akbari says ‘‘when the army reached the banks of the river 
Biah, near which, at this period, the town of Sultan-pur has been founded.’* 
Firishtah has precisely the same words. 

• Compare Elliot. “ Amirs does not mean generals. 

* TabaVat-i-AkbaxT says that Muhag^ab— the upright officer” of Elliot 
[vol. ii. page 334]— requested the Suljan to come himself, or permit him,” &c. 
Firishtah follows. “The Rau?at-u§-§afa says, contrary to others, that Mu- 
haifjjab ud-Din included Malik ]g[utb-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain], among the 
number he asked leave to put to death, but this is not correct. 

" The TabaVat*i-Akbari says the Suljan despatched Shaii^ ]^u{b-ud*Din, 
Bakht-yar, Oshi [i. e. of tJsi near Baghdad] to the insurgents, and Firi§htah 
adds a little and makes him the ShailA-uI-Islam besides. Dow, translating 
Firishtah, calls him [vol. i. page 177] Islaam^ a venerable and learned 
Omrah ”. I wonder what “ Orarah ” can mean. ' I have heard of Umra, but 
that is the plural of Amir. This first statement, however, is an error, and he is 
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[the Muhammadan Patriarch] of the capital was Sayyid 
l^utb-ud-Din, and him the Sultan despatched to the army 
for the purpose of allaying that sedition. He proceeded 
to the camp, and used his endeavours in stirring up and 
augmenting that sedition, and came back again, and the 
army followed after him, and arrived before the gates of 
Dihli, and fighting was commenced. 

» This servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and [several] 
priests of eminence oli|the city, used the utmost endeavours 
to make peace and allay the disaffection, but in no manner 
could an agreement be effected. The arrival of the forces 
before the gate of the city of Dihli happened on Saturday*, 
the 19th of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., and, until the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, hostilities were carried on against the 
fortress, and, on both sides, a great number of people 
perished and others were di<;abled^. All the environs of 
the city were destroyed ; and the cause of the prolongation 
of this sedition was this. There was a head Farrash® in the 
Sultan’s service whom they used to style Fakhr-ud-Din. 
Mubarak Shah, Farrukhi, who, in the employ of the 
Sultan, had found favour, and had acquired complete 
ascendancy over his mind, and whatever he said to the 
Sultan that the Sultan would do, and this Farra^ would, 
in no way, assent to an accommodation®. 

On Friday, the 7th ^ of the month Zi-Ka’dah, the depen- 

a different person from the Sayyid ]^utb-ud*D!n here referred to by our author. 
The former, whose full names are, E^wajah — not Sayyid— Kutb-ud-Din, 
Bakht»]i^ar, Kaki, Usii, after whom the ^futb minarah at Dihli is named. 
He died six years previous to this time. See note ®, page 621, para. 3. 

* In some. copies, Monday. 

^ Among those of the great Maliks who supported Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din,, 
Bahram Shah, was Malik Kara-!^Sh> feudatory of Bhianah, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. They were both imprisoned 
however, on the 9th of Ramazan, at the instigation of the Farrash, Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mubarak Shah, and only obtained their release when DihJf was taken 
by the confederate Maliks. 

* Farraghis are servants of the houses of great men who spread the carpets, 
make the beds, and pitch the tents on journeys. This head Farrash is styled 
Mihtar Mubarak in the next Section. 

* Nothing of this affair of the head farrdsji is mentioned in Rau?at-u9-Safa, 
or in the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, and, consequently, not in Firishtah either ; but 
the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and some others refer to it. See the account of 
Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Ehan in the next Section, Our author was so 
intent upon his own tale here that he has left out most of the particulars. 

In some copies the 17th of 



dents of the Khwajah. Muliaigab-ud-Din, gave 300O/?i‘d/j‘ to 
a body of stupid fellows, and stirred up some of the same 
cloth as the author, who were persons of position at the 
capital, and, after the conclusion of the Friday prayers, they 
rose in the Jami' Masjid, and drew swords upon the 
author. By the favour of the Most High God, he had with 
him a staff containing a knife, and drew it, and was accom- 
panied by a few armed slaves, and succeeded in getting out 
of the tumult. On the following nig^t the Amirs and the 
Turks took the fortress, and, next day, Saturday®, the 8th 
of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., they gained possession of the whole 
city, and imprisoned the Sultan. Mubarak Shah, the 
Farras^, who used to endeavour to stimulate the rebellion, 
they made a public example of and executed ; and, on the 
*night of Tuesday, the 13th of the month before-mentioned, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, attained martyrdom 
— may he rest in peace! — and the period of his reign was 
two years, one month, and a half. 


VI. sultan ’ALA-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DiN, MAS’UD SHAH», 
SON OF SULTAN RUKN-UD-DIN, FIrOZ SHAH. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, was the son of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Dln, Firuz Shah, and was a beneficent Prince and 
of good disposition, and was endowed with all noble 
qualities. • 

On Saturday, the 8th of Zi-Ka’dah, 639 H., when the 
city of Dihli passed out of the possession of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, the Maliks and Amirs, with one 
consent, brought forth, from confinement*, all three Princes 

* In another place, in the next Section, it is said, Tuesday^ the 8th, but 
neither of these days can be correct, if the 13th was Tuesday. In this case, 
the 8th would be Thursday ; and, if Saturday was the 8th, the 13th would be 
Friday.. A few lines farther down Saturday is again said to be the^ 8th, 

® The following is given, in the work previously quoted, as the inscription 
on the coins first struck in ’Ala-ud-Dm’s reign : 

Obverse — dljl jAjI 
Reverse — u-jU 3 

which may be thus rendered ; — Obverse— “The prosperity of the government 
of the slate through God. Suljan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud §jhah.” Reverse — 
“ Struck at the city of Dihli [in the] year six bundled and forty, the first of the 
reign.” 

* Malik ’Izz^ud-Dln, Balban-i-Kashlu El^n, was also one of the ring- 
leaders in this outbreak against Mufizz-ud-Dta. Early in the day on which 
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[the sons and grandsons of Sultan ^ams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timiyi], namely, Sultan [subsequently] Na§ir ud-Dln, Malik 
Jalal-ud-D!n, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, and 
conducted them from the Ka§r-i-Safed [White Castle] to 
the Kasr-i-Ffruzi-i-Daulat-Khanah [the Firuzi Castle, the 
royal residence], and agreed to the sovereignty of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, after that Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Ka sh lu Khan, had assumed the throne within the royal 
residence, and after he had been proclaimed outside the 
]^§r, and a proclamation^ in his name, respecting his 
[assumption] of the sovereignty, had been once published 
about the city. In that matter the other Maliks, not 
having agreed, placed Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud *Shah. 
upon the throne, and administered a public pledge of fealty 
to the people. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All, the 
Gljuri, became Deputy of the kingdom, the Khwajah. Mu- 
haggab-ud-Din, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, was [again] made Wazir, 
and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kash, became Amir-i- 
Hajib [Lord Chamberlain]. The provinces of Nag-awr, 
Mandaur, and Ajmir^, were made over to Malik ’Izz-ud- 

the Turk Amirs took the clty—our author says in another place — Malik 
Balkan entered it, and proceeded to the royal Ka§r, and issued a proclamation 
intimating his assumption of the sovereignty ; but, immediately on this be- 
coming known, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, and Malik Taj-ud Din, San- 
jar-i- !l^i\c-luk, and others, as.sembled at the mausoleum of Sultan I-yal-timisJi, 
and repudiated that proclamation, and, in concert, went, and brought forth 
from their confinement in the Kasr-i-Safed, which appears to have been used 
as a state prison, the princes in durance there, the s‘ms and grandson of I-yal- 
timish, and set up ’Ala-ud-Din, Ma^’ud Shah, When Malik Balkan became 
aware of this, he joined them, and acted in concert with them. This can 
scarcely be called "Uh* elez'alion of twj kings in one day [Thomas ; PathXn 
Kings, page 120 ]. The new Sultan conferred the fief of Nag-awr upon Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, together with permission to have an elephant, which 
was equivalent to his being considered as belonging to the royal family, and 
the first Malik of the kingdom ; and it is he who must have been I-yal-tipiish’s 
son-in-law — if either of the two Balkans were — or the husband of his 
sister — for means both — and not Ghiyas-ud-Dln. Bnlbaii, afterwards 

Ulugh Khan, which latter, the Tabalkat-ii-Akbari— and Firi^tah likewise, as 
a matter of course — invariably confuse with Tzz-ud-Din, BaIban-i-Ka§hlu 
Kham In neither of these works is he called by his correct name. Tlie first 
calls him Tzz-ud-Dfn, 7'4>'/A/*i-Buzarg, and gives the same title of Ya^f-ud-Din 
to Balban-i-E3iurd [i, e. Ulugh Khan] w’^hose title was Ghiyas-ud-Din, and 
never ’Izz-ud-Din. . The , Ta!baVat-i-Akbari confuses one with the other, 
Firishtah [revised text however], as previously^ mentioned, uses the word 
ji'd for / in both their titles, 

5 Taba\vat-i-Akbarf says Nag-awr, AiW, and Ajmir, and Firightah copies 



Btn, Balban-i-Ka^lu Kfaln. and the territory of Buda’un 
was given to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-]gl%-luk. The 
writer of these words, on the fourth day from the capture 
of Dihlt, requested permission to resign the ^azi-ship, and, 
for a period of twenty-six days, the office was in abeyance 
until the 4th of the month of ^i-Hijjah, when the office of 
Kaz! was entrusted to ^a?i ’Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
the Shafurkant*. 

The Khwajah. Muhaggab-ud-Din, the Ni?am-ul-Mulk, 
acquired complete power over the kingdom, and appro- 
priated [the district of] Kol as his own fief. Previous to 
this he had established the naubat*, and stationed an 
elephant at the gate of his own residence. He took all 
functi6ns out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their 
hearts became greatly irritated [against him], and those 
Amirs, in concert together, put him to death, within the 
camp before the city [of Dihli], in the plain of the Rani’s 
Reservoir®, on Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of 
•Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 640 H.* 

At this period, the author determined to undertake a 
proposed journey to Lakhanawati, and, on Friday, the 9th 
of the month of Rajab^, 640 H., he quitted Dihli. In 
the territory of Buda'un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
IKik-luk, and, in Awadh, Malik Kamr-ud-Din, Kir-an-i- 
Tamur Khan, showed him abundant kindness — Almighty 
God immerse the both of them in forgiveness ! At this time, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, the feudatory 

its text verbatim here, as in most other places, with but very slight verbal 
alterations. 

^ See note at foot of page j[28. 

* Described in note page 383. See Elliot also : India, voL ii. page 
343 — ^‘Previous to this he had caused music to play,” &c. The translator 
I trow never heard such music himself — music not capable of charming the 
savage breast,” but of making any breast, however charming, savage. 

^ I wonder what ** I/auz-rdni*^ may be, but Hau?-i-Rani signifies the 
Reservoir of the Rani or Queen — Rani being the feminine form of Rana and 
Rajah. See Elliot, ibid, A little before, the Ka§r-i ^au^-i-Sultin is 
rendered “the Sultan’s water palace.” 

• See the account of Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar-i-?:i];:-lu^:, and Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rumf, in the next Section, 

' The month previous to this, in Jamadi»ubAkhirj 640 H., the Khalifah 
Abu-Ja’far*i-Man§ur, styled AbMustan§ir B’illah, died, and was succeeded by 
his son, the last of the^’AbbSsis of Baghdad— Abu- Ahmad-i** Abdullah, 
entitled Al-Musta’sim B’illah. 
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of IjsJchanawatt, advanced to the frontiers of Karah with 
troops and vessels, and the author joined him from Awadh*. 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din returned again to Lakhanawatf, and 
the writer went along with him thither, and, on Sunday, the 
17th of the month of 2 »-Hjjjah, reached the Lakhanawati 
territory. The writer left all his children, family, and 
dependents, in Awadh, and, subsequently, confidential per- 
sons were sent, and his family [and children] were removed 
to Lakhanawatt. From Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan the 
author experienced the utmost generosity, and received innu- 
merable gifts — the Almighty reward him ! — and he remained 
in the territory of Lakhanawati for a period.of two years. 

During those two years Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, effected, in different parts of the kingdom*, many 
victories® ; and, after the Khwajah, Muhagzab-ud-Din, was 
put to death*, the office of Wazir passed to the Sadr-ul- 

• It* was at this time that Malik TughriUi-Tughan Sian, the feudatory of 
Lakhanawati, instigated by his adviser, Baha-ud-I)in, Hilal, attempted to 
take possession of the territories of Awadh, Ka^ah, and Manikpiir, and Upper 
An-des. See next Section. 

® It is strange that these many victories’^ are not named by our author. 
They must refer to some minor affairs which he refers to in the next Section, 
and which may be summed up in a few words. In 640 H. Malik Taj-ud-l)in, 
Sanjar-i-]^iV-lu^c, the feudatory of Buda’un, overthrew the infidels of Kathehr, 
and a namesake of his, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gurait Khan, gained 
some successes over the Hindus in Awadh, and, subsequently, is said to have 

entered Bihar* and plundered that territory, and was killed l>efore the, fortified 
city of Bihar.” In this case it is e^dent that the Hindus had regained 
possession of it from the Musalmans immediately after the death of ?!utb- 
ud-Din, I-bak, or, possibly, only after the decease of l-yal-timisli« See note 
page 633. 

About the same period, the son of Malik Tzz-ud-Dln, Kabir E^ a.nd>Aynz, 
feudatory of Multan, who had thrown off his allegiance on the invasion of the 
Panjab by the Mughals in 639 H. — Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr — who remained 
in possession of his father’s fief after his decease, several times attacked and de- 
feated the ilKarlugliS who had advanced to the very gates of Multan. In 642 H. 
the infidels of Jaj-nagar were defeated, and the author was present. This is the 
affair which the I. O. L. copy of the text, No. 1952, and the R. A. S. MS,, 
through the carelessness or ignorance of their copyists, turn into “ Mughals of 
Changiz Kha n/’ referred to farther on. 

In the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, some successes are said 
to have been gained over the independent tribes in the Do ab in 642 it. 

These are the only successes which appear to have been gained during this 
period, as a set off to so many disasters and disturbances. 

* One of the best and oldest copies of the text, as well as the more modem 
ones, have ^\two years after the Siwajah, Muhajggab-ud-DIn, was put to 
death,” bet this can scarcely be correct, as, in such case, the Wazir-ship must 
have been in abeyance. 



Mulk, Najm-ud-Dtn, AbQ-Bikr, smd the office of Anair-i- 
j^ajib of the capital was entrusted to Ulugli KhSnM- 
Mu’aggam may his good fortune continue* ! — and the fief 
of HSnsi was assigned to him ; and, at this time, many holy 
expeditions, as by creed enjoined, were undertaken, and 
much wealth came in from all parts. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tui^an Khan, re- 
turned from Karah towards Lakhanawati, he despatched 
the Sharf-ul-Mulk. the Asha’ri*, to the capital to the pre- 
sence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah ; and, from the 
capital, Kazi Jalal-ud-D!n, the Kasani, who was the Ka?i‘ of 
Awadh at this period, was nominated to proceed to Lakh- 
anawati with a red canopy of state, and an honorary robe. 
On Sunday, the *i ith of the month of Rabi'-ul-Akhir. 
641 H.*, the envoy’s party reached Lakhanawati, and Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was honoured by being invested 
with that honorary robe. 

At this time, among the praiseworthy incidents which 


2 In Eli,iot, vol. ii. page 343, he is turned into Daru-l Mulk Baligh 
Khan! Dar-ul-Mulk signifies ‘‘the seat of government/^ “capital/^ &c. 
Ulugh in Turki signifies “great,” “the greater,” ccc., what “Baligh” may 
be intended for who knows ? 

3 In some of the 'more modern copies of the text, the invocation, here used 
for Ulugh Kh an’s prosperity or good fortune, varies, through carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of copyists, and in place of they have ajSsJU and 
occasionally AJiskL* and, in consequence of this last blunder, some modern 
writers on Oriental subjects jump at the conclusion that the whole work ^^must 
have been written ” after Ulugh Khan ascended the throne ; but, had those 
writers gone a little farther on, they would have found, in several places, both 
at the end of this Section, and in the next, that our author distinctly stales 
that Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was reigning when he finished his work ; 
and he continued to reign for nearly six years more. See Elliot ; India : 
vol, ii. note page 362. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbarf gives this name, as it does names, correctly — 
Asha’ri — but Firishtah turns it into Sankuri, Dow leaves it out and a great 
deal more of the reign, and Briggs turns it into ghunkiy, thus making, a 
Hindu of him, and he invariably turns Tzz-ud-Din into Eiz-ood-Deen. 

* The Tabahat-i-Akbari quotes our author very correctly here, with the 
exception of turning the into a H[akim, but the Tabahat-i-Akbari’s 

shadow — Firishtah— although using nearly the same wcnxls, makes a terrible 
hash of the names. 

® See the account of Tughril-i-Tughan Khan in the next Section, Thei;e 
it is stated that he despatched his agent, the Sharf-ul-Mulk, to the Court fair 
aid, having been repulsed before Katasin, the frontier post of Jaj-nagar^ 
and that happened on the 6th of 2i-?:aMah— the eleventh month--%of 641 h., 
whilst Rabi’-ul-Awwal is the third month, 642 H. must be meant. 
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happily occurred during Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud Shah’s 
reign was this, that, in concurrence with the Maliks and 
Amirs of the Court, he commanded both his ‘uncles to be 
released, and they were brought forth accordingly. Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din was given the province of Kinnauj, and the 
preserved city of Bhara’ij with its dependencies was con- 
ferred upon Sultan^ Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud ; after which, 
both of them, in their respective* districts, in carrying 
•on holy war, as by creed enjoined, and in [attending to] 
the prosperity of the peasants, exhibited commendable 
examples. 

In the year 642 H. the infidels of Jaj-nagar appeared 
•before the gate of Lakhanawafi® ; and, on the ist of the 

7 Subsequently, when he succeeded to the throne. This uncle had then 
attained the mature age of fifteen, the other was younger still. 

** Most authors, with the exception of the one who was living at the time, 
and even staying in the Lakhanawati tenitory, and along with the Musalman 
army—our author— and a few others, such as the authors of Tafild^d-Mubarak- 
Shahl. Rau?at-u§-§afa, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, who could discriminate, and 
did so, before they entered events in their writings, and did jump at con- 
clusions— have perpetrated a ridiculous 'blunder bere, which has been handed 
down by those Musalman writers who copied the events in their histories from 
the Tabaljcat-i-Akbirf, like Duda’uril, and Firishtah in particular. From the 
-version of this last-named writer the blunder, like the Fatkdn Dynasty^^' has 
been made over to English writers by its translatois, and, in all the Histories 
of India, and Manuals of Indian History, up to this hour, the blunder is duly 
•recorded. 

There was invasion of BangSlah nor of Lakh ana waj by the Mughals of 
Chingiz Hian — who died eighteen years before — in fact, no invasion of the kind 
^ver occurred. 

Some careless copyist of the identical copy of the text of our author’s work 
[such an imperfect copy for example as the 1. O. L, MS, 1952 , or the R. A. S. 

on which fii^st-mentioned copy the Calcutta printed text is chiefly based] 
which fell under the notice of Ni^am-ud-Din, ‘Ahmad, the author of the 
Tabahat-i-Akbarf, when compiling his work — imstead of copying our author’s 
words which occur in every other copy of the text, which are as follow : — 

— did not think it fit or advisable to read it the right 
way but in the wrong— 4ike the editors of the Calcutta printed text, although 
the right reading 7vas before them^ in at least one MS, copy they had to refer to, 
namely : — ^liyCa.^'i5L-.ieaving^.C».U for a note ! 

It is hardly correct say that Nij^am-ud-Dtn, Ahmad reproduces 
itf for it will not be found in any prior histoiy; stilly if the author 
of the Xabahat-i-Akbari, Abu-l-Fafl, and the rest of those who copy the 
blunder, and if the editors . of the Calcutta printed text likewise, had 
used a littie discrimination^ they might have seen that, in the two separate 
accounts of Malik Tughnl-i-Tu^an Hbian, and Malik ?f-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
the correct reading is given, as both the 1. O. L. MS.^ the R. A. S. MS,, and 
the Calcutta printed text also have it in the accounts of those Maliks^ The 
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tiionth of ^^Hijjah, MaKk ’^ajmr-udrDtn, 

Khan*, with troops and Amirs, in conformity with t! 
commands of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, arrived i 

Mutiammadati writers who lighted upon this incorrect passage also speculs 
upon the route by which Chingiz [hi^ ghost?] came ; and they— one followi 
the other : the blind leading the blind — come to the conclusion that it mi 
have been by the same route as that by which Muhammad, son of Batfat-yi 
the Khaljy penetrated into Tibbat ! ! Firishtah also enters upon^ — or rati 
copies — the same speculations ; and this fact tends to conhrm me in my si 
picions.that he never saw our author’s work, but merely him fn 

his predecessors, including the TabaVat-i-Akbari. 

Stjbwart, in his History of Bengal, noticed [page 97] that Firi^tah ’w 
wrong, but did not know that the Tabajeat-i- Akbari was his source of inforn 
tion, and Thomas [PathXn Kings, page 121], very properly, totally discred 
the statement as rendered from tlie printed text, in Elliot [India, voL iL pa| 
264 and 344]. This invasion, I expect, took place much about the same tii 
that Changiz struck that very rare coin given in Thomas [page 91], styli 
himself by an Arabic title, and acknowledging the Khalifah of Baghdad 

JVdsir-ud^Dm Ullah, Amir^uUMuminin'*'^ I More on this head in 1 ; 
Section. 

Elphinstone, however, boldly asserts on the faith of the translations 
Firightah—for there is no doubt expressed about it— that the Mughals pei 
t rated through TU)et into Bengali 

The facts are that the Rae of Jaj-nagar, in 641 h., began to molest ( 
Lakhanawati territory, and, in Shawwal of that year, Malik Tughribi-Tugh 
Kh an marched towards Jaj-nagar to avenge this hostility, and our autt 
accompanied him. An engagement took j^lace on the frontier of the Jaj-na^ 
state, in the following month. ^ After the infidels were routed they rallied 
finding the Musalmans off their guard, and victory was turned into a rever 
Malik Tughril sent to Dihlf for aid, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
sent it, but, with the object of ousting Malik Tughril, who, it appears, was t 
strong to be ousted except by treachery : so, immediately after defeating t 
infidels of Jaj-nagar (the Mughals of Chingiz KJian of the Calcutta text, a 
1. O. L. No. 1.952, and R. A. S. MS,, and Elliot], who had advanc 
opposite to the city of Lakhanawati itself, and fled on the approach of 1 
forces under Tamur Khan-i-KL^^n from Awadh, he possessed himself 
Lakhanawati, by treachery, and Malik Tughril had to relinquish the city a 
territory and return to the capital. This last event happened in the last moi 
of 642 H. See next Section. Malik Tughril, shortly after, was appointed 
the fief of Awadh and proceeded into that territory, but died in Shaww 
644 H. His rival, Tamur Khan, died the very same night in Lakhanawa 
See Maliks, VII. and VIII. in next Section. 

® The TabaVat-i-Akbari turns him into Tzz-ud-Din, Tughan Timur "Eh 
Kara-Beg, and makes him quarrel with himself under the name of Ma 
Kl-ran, by confusing and incorrectly copying his names and titles ; but Firif 
tall, copying from that work, adds from his imagination, and states that 1 
Sultan despatched Malik K^ia-Beg, Timur Khan, who was one of t 
Khwajah-Tash slaves [see note page 665], and that between him a 
1] ud-Din, Tu^an, and Malik K^ra-Beg hostilities arose : he does t 
mention the name Kfr-an at all I ! The correct details will be found in 1 
account of Malik Tughribi-Jughan Khan in the next Section. 
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Lakha^awatf. Between hitn and Malik T ughril-i-Tughan 
Khan distrust showed itself, and, on Wednesday, the 6th 
of the month of ^i-Ka’dah of the same year, an accommo- 
dation took place, and he [Malik Tughril-i-Tughan iQian] 
relinquished Lakhanawati to Malik Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
and determined to proceed to Dihli. The writer of this 
book, in his company, reached the capital on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H., and permission to pay 
homage at the sublime Court was obtained. On Thursday, 
the 17th of the month of Safar, through the patronage of 
Ulugh Khan-i-Mu'azzam ' — the Almighty perpetuates his 
vicegerency! — the Na§ar!ah College, together with the 
superintendence of its . endowments, the Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyur, and the lecture-ship of the Jdnii' Masjid, all 
these, were confirmed to the author, according to former 
grant, and that Malik [Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam] conferred 
upon the author a special honorary robe, and a caparisoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same 
profession* had ever obtained. God reward him for it ! 

In the month of Rajab* of this same year, new.s was 
received, from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals which had advanced towards Uchchah, and of 
which force the accursed Mangutah was the leader. Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal forces, assembled the troopis of Islam from various 
parts \ On their arrival on the banks of the Btah, the 

* In the year 642 H., Ohiyas-ixcl-Din, Balban, who, up to that time, was 
Amir-i-Akhur, became Amir-i-^ajib. The Tabakat-i-Akbarf, however, 
assures us that MaJik Balban [in some MSS. Tigin]-bKhurd, who theit held 
the title of Ulugh Kh^n, became Amir-i-Hajib. Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, 
did not obtain thatlitle until five years after this, in 647 H. Our author does 
not mean that he was styled Ulugh Kh an at this tlme^ although he calls him 
so : he was Ulugh Khan when our author wrote his book. 

^ The word here used does not mean ^^fiamily.'^ ELLioy : vol. ii. page 344. 

^ Previous to this the royal forces went on an expedition in the Do-ab of the 
Jtin and Gang, the particulars of which, or rather some meagre particulars, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh ]^an in the next Section. 

^ The particulars of these events which happened in 643 H.—not 642 H.-— 
will be found in the last Section of this work, and referred to in the next. 
Mangutah, the Nu-yin — whom the lran.slator of this [lassagc of our author's 
work, in EtLlOT [page 344], has been pleased to turn into Mangii Khdn here^ 
but leaves him under the name of ManMtl farther on [page 364], not l>eing 
aware, seemingly, that they were one and the same person— was one of 
Chingiz SMn's own immediate followers and confidants, now grown old. 
He was very thin, tall, and blind of an eye. Mangu l^a'an, the grandson of 
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iniidels withdrew from before 0 chcha h. and that success 
was gained. The writer of this work was in attendance on 
the sublime Court on that expedition, and persons of 
understanding and men of judgment agreed, that no one 
could point out to view anything of an army like that host 
and gathering in years gone.by. When information of the 
number and efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam 
reached the infidels, they decamped and retired towards 
Khurasan again*. ^ 

A number of very worthless persons in that army had 
clandestinely gained access to the presence of Sultan ‘ 
'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, and used to influence him in 
the committal of unworthy acts an.d habits, so much so that 

did not succeed to his father’s sovereignty until some time after this 
event, and was nev<^r east of the Indus in his /i/e. It is strange how people 
will jump at impossible conclusions ; and, because one of the Mughal sovereigns 
was called jC- immediately they see they at once assume that the 

former fnust be meant, just in the same way as the Khalj Turks have been 
turned into Ghalzf Afghans. 

Oehclli^h was invested for some time, and therefore the Mufchals did not 
retire without fighting as in Thomas [PathXn Kings, page 121], and they 
made several unsuccessful attempts to storm it after they had reached the walls, 
in the last of which, at night, the greatest champion of the Mughal army, in 
attempting to descend from the breach into the interior of the place, fell into a 
ditch filled with mud, which the defenders had made in rear of the breach, 
and was smothered. Soon after this unsuccessful attempt, hearing of the flank 
m vement of the Dihli anny, and its advance along the banks of the Bfah, the 
Mughals raised the investment and retired ; and, subsequently, the Dihli army, 
advanced as far as the banks of the Suijharah. In the account of Ghiya^-ud** 
Din, Balban, afterwards Ulugh Khan-i.A’g:am, and in the last Section, the 
prompt advance of the Dihli army is ascribed entirely to the energy of that 
Malik ; but, under this reign, in which these events happened, our author does 
not mention even his name J See the notice of him in next Section, under 
this date. 

Taj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, the son of Malik Kablr Khand^Ayaz. was now dead, 
and tJchdlAh was in the hands of a slave of his father’s, an eunuch named 
MuKhli§-ud-Din, and gallantly he defended it. Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kaghlu Khan, at this time, held the fief of Nag-awr, and he joined the 
Suljan’s army, with his contingent, upon this occasion. 

At this period, ?Lrahor was in ruins, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 
l^arlughi who, on ^count of the pressure of the Mughals, had been obliged to 
leave his own territories, was in possession of Multan ; and, on the Mu gb al 
invaders approad/iing the Indus, by our author’s account, he embarked, with 
his fatnily, dependents, and effects, on board of boats and dropped down the 
river towards SfWastan and Diwal. See also next Section, Malik, No. XX., 
and the last Seetion, where a different statetnent is made. 

* The Taba^&t«*i«Akbarf copies our author verbatim here, and Firiskteht 
course, agrees. 
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[tiie custdm of] killing and seizing his Maliks was gaining 
a place in his nature, and he was steadfast in resolve [in 
that habit]. All his good qualities turned away from 
the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality, pleasure, 
drinking, and the chase, to such a degree of excess, that 
disaffection began to spread through the country, and the 
affairs of the kingdom to be neglected. The Maliks and 
Amfrs agreed together, and despatched* letters secretly to 
Sultan Na?ir*ud-Dm — the Almighty perpetuate his king- 
dom and sovereignty ! — and prayed for the appearance of 
his auspicious retinue, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! On Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
harram®, 644 H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, was 
imprisoned, and during that confinement he was received 
into the Almighty’s mercy. 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month, 
and one day. 


i VII. US.SULTAN-UI.-A’ZAM UL-MU’AZZAM, NA§IR-UD.DUNYA 
WA UD.DlN, ABO-L-MUZAFFAR-I-MAHMUD SHAH. SON 
OF THE SULTAN, ^ASiM-I-AMIR-UL-MUMININ L 

The bhth of the Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mafimud Shah®, took place at the Kagr-Bagh [the Garden 
Castle *] of Dihli, in the year 626 II., and, as his birth took 

* Zubdat-ut-Tawari^i states that he died on the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
tmrram, and, if this be correct, he must have been put to death on the same 
day as he was imprisoned, but no other writer gives the precise date of his 
death. A single copy of our author’s text, not a very old one, has — “after a 
month he was received,” &c. 

T In the following pages, a totally different title is given to him. This is a 
title given to his father at page 624. According to the Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, 
Sultan Barkiaru^, the Saljuf [see note *, page 143] also held the title of 
]^asim>i-Amfr-ul*Muminin previous to the Shansabani Sultans. See page 316, 
and page 368, note ®. 

* Elphinstone turns him into ** a. grandson of Altamsh}” and Marsh- 
man, follpwing him in that also, turns his name into A'azjV-ood-Deen. These 
are some of “the facts” in his “History” probably, of which he is “prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy.” 

Ibn Batutah, who is quoted by some as an authority on the history of India, 
and makes I-yal-timisi l^u{b-ud-D!n, 1 -bak’s son, says NSL§ir-ud-Din suc- 
ceeded his sister Ra^iyyat. He is the ninth of Thomas’s PathXn Kings. 

* The garden with the or Castle in it. 



place after the decease of the august Malik, N5§fepd-Din, 
Mahmud Shah *— on whom be peace!— at the seat of 
government of the august Suljan Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish— The Almighty illumine his tomb I— 
this sovereign [Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah] — May his 
sovereignty long continue l^was distinguished by the title 
and name of the [late] eldest son [of the Sultan]. I^is 
mother [with her infant] jvas sent to the IKagr [Castle] at 
the town of Luni *, so that there he was brought up in the 
hall of dominion and the lap of sovereignty, and, thank 
God I the foster-mother of the Most High Creator’s grace 
nourished him in such wise that he became endowed with 
all laudable qualities, and from the breasts of humanity he 
imbibed the milk of benevolence to such degtee that all hi5 
affairs and all his deeds became the means of the stability 
of his kingdom, and the glory of his sovereignty ®, 

In every matter which becomes unfolded to illustriot^s 
monarchs in their old age, after the experiences and in-\ 
cidents of time, all such matters — indeed, twice as much/ — ' 
became realized and conceived in the auspicious constitu- 
tion and august soul of this monarch of blooming, pro- 
spects, of Saturn [-like] throne ^ in excellence a Jupiter, in 
sternness a Mars, in mien a Sun, in beauty a Venus, in 
intelligence a Mercury, in majesty a Moon in the outset 
of its youth and the morning of its existence, in firmness, 
steadfastness, and sedateness, like Bu-Kais and Hira ®, and 
in liberality and beneficence [he] became the envied of 
’Umman’s [pearl-giving] sea ; and the most excellent service 
is that of that sublime Court — May it never experience 
wane, and may its grandeur ever increase I 

Every one of the learned [personages] of the realm, and 
eminent men of the kingdom, have composed benedictions 
and panegyrics [in his praise], and particles of those odours 
they have threaded on the string of recital and writing ; and 

* Firiglitah asserts that “ Na§ir-ad-Din, Mahmud Shah.” was the youngest 
son of I-yal-timish he was the youngest of that name and title, but l^utb-ud- 
Din, the child put to death by Shah Turkan, mother of Rukn-ud-Din, Ffruz 
Shah, was the youngest of tAl the sons. 

* A well-known place a few miles north ^ Dibit, It is sometimes called 
Lonf. 

* Compare Eluot ; vol. ii. page 345. 

* That is, in the seventh heaven. * In Arabia. 
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this frail one, who is the servant of this court of glory and 
altar of felicity, by way of felicitation, has composed some 
poetry and prose. Of these poetical [compositions], one, 
after the manner of i Kastdah^, and the other, in the 
manner of a mulamma' ^ strophe, have been inscribed in 
these pages, in order that, when the notice of observers may 
glance over them, they may utter a prayer for the sovereign 
of Islam, and invoke a blessing on the author of them®. 

[These fulsome poems may be judged of from what is 
foregoing, and still more so from what follows, and need 
scarcely be inserted here ®] . 


Titles and Names of the Sultan. 


US-SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM- 
UL-MU’AZZAM, 
NA§IR-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DiN, 

abO-l-muzaffar-i-mahmOd shah 

SON OF THE SULTAN, I-YAL-TIMISH, 
YAMiN-I-KHALiFAH ULLAH, 
NA§IR.I.AMiR.UL.MOMINiN *. 


* A poem, a eulogium, a long ode. 

1 Mulamma' means “of different colours,” but, in poetry, it is applied to 
verses alternately ’Arabic and Persian, but our author’s strophe is not exactly 
in accord with ‘that description. 

« The text varies- here, and, in some copies, there is a longer prayer for the 
Sultan. 

* If anything were wanting to convince me that Firightah’s knowledge of 
our author’s work was derived solely from what he copied out of the TabaVat- 
i-Akbart, it would be found with respect to these poems. The Tabalfat-i- 
Akbar! copies the first four lines of the ^aiidah, and Firisbtah has precisely 
the same mid no more ; and this plainly shows whence he obtained them. 

» The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, instead of this last title, has ?^asmi 4 -Amfr- 
ill'Mumiidn. See note page 310. * ' 



Offspring: 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, F!fuz Shah, the late ®. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Ibrahim Shahf the late^ 

: Malik Mu’izz-ud-DIn,. Bahram Sttah, the late. 

Malik Sfeihab-ud-Din, Mu|iammad * ^ah, the late. 

Length of his reign : 

Twenty-two years. 

Motto on the Royal Signet: 

‘•Greatness belongeth unto God alone*.”' 

Standards : 

On the right, Black. On the left. Red. 

The following is given as the iilscriptioii on two of his first coins, a dirhamr 
and dinar : — 

Obverse — JiUl I? 

Reverse— 

which may be thus translated: — Obverse — ‘‘This diram [is] stamped with 
the name of the Just and Beneficent SulJSn, Na§ir-ud-D!n, Maiimud Shah.*^ 
Reverse — “Struck at the city of Dihli, in the year 644 H., the first of the 
reign*** 

The other nms thus 

Obverse — 1 

Reverse— Xz y 4*;-*^^ y a;**# 

which may be rendered thus : — Obverse — “The defender of the ordinances of 
the Law for the sake of the true [faith], Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din. The first year 
of the reign*’* Reverse — “This coin, a dinar, [was struck] at the capital, 
Dihli, in the year six hundred and forty-four.” 

3 The oldest copies have — offspring— and not kinsmen, kindred, 

relations — ^as in some modem copies of the text, and the printed text. After 
each name the invocation — “on whom be mercy or compassion ” — equivalent 
to “the late** — occurs, thus shovdng that they were dead when our author 
wrote, but this is left out in the best Paris JMS, In the account of the Sultan’s 
reign, the birth of a son is recorded in the fourteenth year, but no more. 
Two of the above names are certainly similar to those of two of his brothers — 
the first and third — ^but the other two are not the names of any of his other 
brothers, who, in all, were six. Had six been mentioned here, and all the 
names agreed, we might suppose that the brothers were referred to, but, such 
not being the case, we can only suppose that these are the names of sons born 
to Sultan Nafir-ud-Din, and that they died young, but it is remarkable that 
our author is silent as to their births after mentioning their names. 

• In one copy of the text, Mahmud.. 

Just the same as his father’s. 



HisMaliks\ 

On the right: — 

Malik-al-Kabtr, JalSl-ud-Dtn, l^ulich* iSban, son of [the 
lat.] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani-i-jQhazi, Malik of Lakhana- 
wati and Karah. 

Malik-al-Kabir, Nu§rat-ud-Din, Slier lOian, Sunkar- 
i-Saghalsus. Malik of Sind and of Hind ^ 

Malik Saif-ud-Dih, Bat ® Khan -i- I-bak, the Khita«!. 
Malik of Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn. Buktam-i-Aor Khan. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din [Taj-ud-Din ?], Arsalan Khan. 
Sanjar-i-Chast *. Malik of Awadh. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak-i-Balka Khan, Sana’i'. 

Malik Tamur Khan-i-Sunkar. the ’Ajaml, Malik of 
Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, the 
late, Malik of Lakhanawatt. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud®, Tughrihi-Alb Khan. 

On the left 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul‘Mu’azzam, ]Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son 
of ’All, the Ghuri. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Salari, Mahdf. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, Malik of 
Lakhanawati. 

Malik-al-Karim, !!Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur Khan-i-Kt-ran, 
Malik of Awadh and Lakhanawati. 

* This list is evidently defective. No Wazfrs or are given, and 

several eminent Maliks, mentioned in the following account of the reign, such 
as No. XXI. in the next Section — Malik Nu§rat Sian, Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar- 
r-§uff, the Rumi ; No. XXII.— Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the g^amsf, the 
chief Dad-Bak ; the son of Kaghli Ulugh Sign’s nephew; and several 

others, and no list of victories is given in any copy of the text. All this shows, 
I think, that our author Intended to continue his work as he afterwards states. 

* In some copies, Tughril and Eihalj. but these can scarcely be correct, 
and 'yughril is most hkely the name of the third Malik below, which, from the 
names being sometimes copied in a circle, or one after the other, have got 
mixed up one with the other. 

In nearly every copy of the text containing this List. 

* This word is doubtful. See Malik No. XVI. in the next Section. 

* This word is doubtful also. See Malik No. XIX. 

* — Sm^’l — doubtful r in one copy and ^ another 

* la one or two copies, Na;r>ud-Din, Muhammad, &C. 



*Izz-ud-Din; Balban-i-Kashlu ghan, 
Malik of Sind and of Hind®. 

Malik j^ai-a-j^ugh Khan-i-Aet»k!n. Malik of Lohor. 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’azzam, Baha-ul-Halkjy: wa ud-Dtn, 
Ghivis-ud-Din. Balban-i-Ulugh Khan®. Malik of the 
Siwalikh and Hansf. • 

Malik Saif-ud-D!n, I-bak-i-Kashl! Khan, Mubarak-i-Bar- 
Bak, the late. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan. Malik of 
Awadh. 

. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan. Malik of Awadh. 

Such attributes of the saints, and endowments of the 
prophets, which the Most High God hath implanted in 
the great soul of this monarch and son of a monarch, 
and instilled into his august nature — piety, faith, probity, 
abstinence, compassion, clemency, mercy, beneficence, im- 
partiality, bounty, generosity, humility, purity, constancy, 
steadfastness, fasting and prayer, the perusal of the Holy 
Word, forbearance, gentleness, benevolence, harmlessness, 
justness, the love of the learned and of learning, regard for 
ecclesiastics, along with other admirable principles and 
inestimable qualities which are the requirements of 
sovereignty and principles of government, such as vigour, 
dignity, manliness, ardour, spirit, impartiality, kindness, 
liberality, and the conferring of obligations, with the con- 
currence of the people of the time — ^will not be found 
united in the person of any of the monarchs among the 
Sultans of by-gone days, or of the Maliks of past ages — The 
Almighty sanctify their tombs!— and the purity of the 
garment, and [other] admirable qualities, both external 
and internal, of this Sultan, and son of the Sulpn — ^The 
Almighty exalt his dignity and enlighten his understand- 
ing ! — are so abundajit that they cannot be comprised 

s Nu?rat-ud-Dfn, Sher E3ian-i»Sunl^ar, as well as Balban-i-Kaghlu IjCharij jg 
called Malik of Sind and Hind. This may be in some way connected with the 
terms applied to the country east of the Sind or Indus, in the map of Sind in 
the MasAlik wa MamAlik, in which the country S.E. of Manfurah is called 
Bilad-us.Sind, and that immediately north of it, Bilad-ul-Hind. 

♦ The best Paris — ^the "autograph" probably— and two or three others 

which are also comparatively modem, invariably make the great blunder of 

styling aim’’— yi ! 



withiti record or recital. The Almighty God preserve him 
on the throne of his dominion continual and perpetual * I 
Inasmuch as the accession of this Sultan, the son of the 
Sultan, to the throne of dominion took place in the be- 
ginning of the year 644 H.,— the Almighty perpetuate his 
sovereignty ! — and that up to the period of this Chronicle 
will be fifteen years, each year thereof has been separated, 
in order that the events may be more accessible to the un- 
^ derstanding. 


First Year: 644 h. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah, under a happy conjunction of the planets, 
with auspicious fortune, at a propitious time, and, with 
daily-increasing prosperity, ascended the throne of sove- 
reignty within the Ka^r-i-Sabz [Green Castle] in the capital 
city of Dihli, on Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
harram *, in the year 644 H. ; and the Maliks and Amirs, 
the Sadrs and Grandees, and the Sayyids and ’Ulama, 
hastened to present themselves ^ at the sublime Court — 
may its sublimity never decrease! — and performed the 
ceremony of kissing the blessed hands of this king of kings 

* Several of the words used by our author to express all these perfections, 
the like^of which no other son of Adam ever possessed, are of the same signi- 
fication ; and, therefore, I have not repeated their meanings again but the 
context shows, that, however amiable and harmless he may have been, he was 
l)y no means fitted for his position, and was a mere tool or puppet. Our 
^ author’s flattering account of him must have been intended for Naf ir-ud-Dfn, 
Mahmud Shah’s own perusal. Compare Eixiox here. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbarf states that he /copied ]l^ur’ans, and completed two in 
each year — not excessive work— which were sold, and the proceeds he sub- 
sisted on. The author then goes on to say that he had but one wife, and no 
servant or slave girl, and that she used to cook his victuals and do all the 
work*. This story, however, is very stale indeed— as stale as the days of one of 
the early Khalifahs. It is not likely that Ulugh Khan would have allowed 
his daughter to be treated after that fashion ; but the account of the brilliancy 
of the Court of Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, which may be gathered from 
the account given by our author at the end of the next Section, belies such a 
statement. The Sultan was God-fearing and pious — in the Musalman sense 
of the word— and no doubt copied Ig^ur’ans, but that he lived on the price 
they fetched, and that he could not afford to purchase a slave woman to 
do the household duties is absurd, when he could present forty head of slaves 
to our author to send to his “dear sister’’ in Khurasan. See page 686, and 
the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

« The first month of the Muhammadan year. 

^ Compare Elliot : vol. ii. page 346. 



of august footstep ; and all of theun, each ib a bianiier 
befitting his own position, tendered the homage of con** 
giatulation on his accession to the throne. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of this same month, the Sulpn held a public 
reception in the audience-hall of the K-ushk-i-Firuzi [the 
Firuzi Castle] — the royal residence; and all the people" 
made public pledge of allegiance to the sovereigfnty and of 
submission to the mandates, of the beneficent monarch of 
excellent disposition and kingly countenance. All were 
rejoiced at the reconstitution of this dynasty, and all parts 
of the territory of Hindustan were pleased at this pro- 
sperous • reign ; and may it be prolonged to the utmost 
•limits of possibility ! 

When the Suljtan of Islam, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, set out from Dihli towards Bharalj on that fief 
being assigned to him [by his nephew, Suljan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud Shah^]. his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din — may her prosperity endure * ! — ^accom- 
panied him. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels* in that territory and the mountains [adjacent]; 
and the province of Bharalj, through his auspicious arrival 
there, assumed a most fiourishing condition. 

When, on account of those holy expeditions, and the 
flourishing condition [of the province], the fame pf his 
government became diffused through the different parts of 
Hindustan, the Maliks and Amirs of the kingdom, having 
become apprehensive of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, 
secretly despatched, to his presence, a written petition [to 
the effect] that, if the sacred footstep should turn towards 
the capital, Dihli, it would be a source of congratulation *. 

® The “approval” of “the people” was neither asked nor required; in 
those days there was not so much fuss made about “the ptopk" as at present. 

» This prosperous reign may be judged of from the following pages—constant 
outbreaks, and continual inroads on the part of the Mughals. and Sind, MultEn, 
and Labor lost, or vexy nearly so, and not recovered for a long period. 

* See page 665. 

* Who his mother was is not known, but it does not follow that she was a 
“princess” as in Elliot: in all probability she was a concubine. She 
caused trouble enough afterwards. 

* This maker of holy war upon the iniidels was then fifteen years old — a 
very experienced warrior doubtless. . 

^ A few copies have “and solicited his auspicious departure towards the 
capital.” 
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The Maiikah 4 -Jahan, his mother, adopting a good expe- 
dient, represented to the people to the effect that her son 
was going to the qity of Dihli for the purpose of obtaining 
medicine and remedy for sickness ; and she placed the 
Suljan in a litter ; and the Malikali, his mother, taking 
him along with her, and, attended by a great number of 
domestics on foot and on horseback, set out from Bhara’tj 
towards the capital, Dibit. When night came on, they 
covered the blessed face of the Sultan with a woman’s veil 
and placed him on horseback, and, proceeding with the 
utmost expedition, in a short space of time they reached 
Dihli on such wise that not a living being had information 
of the arrival of the august cavalcade of this monarch of 
felicitous reign until the day that he ascended the throne. 

After the seat of dominion became beautified and orna- 
mented by the grace and splendour of his person, in the 
month of Rajab, in the year 644 H., he raised his imperial 
standards and brought out his forces for the purpose of 
marching to the banks of the river Sind, and Banian ®, and 
the destruction of the infidels of Chin [the Mughals], and 
moved by successive marches*. On Sunday, the ist of 


* The 1 . O. L. MS.^ No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. have Multan I 

^ This passage plainly indicates that Banian must be the hilly tract west of 
the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. It is not known by that name 
now. For the events of the Shams! dynasty, aiter I-yal-timigh himself, as I 
have before stated, the only contemporary authority then living in the kingdom 
of Dihl! was our author ; but, for reasons we are not cognizant of, scarcely 
from want of information, he has not given many details respecting the 
different Mughal invasions and other events which took place in these reigns, 
and above we have a specimen of his concealment of facts. He gives some 
details, however, in the last Section in his account of the Mughals, for which 
place I shall reserve my remarks, merely mentioning here that, in the beginning 
of this year, 644 H., the Mughals extorted 100,000 dirams from Multan, then 
moved on to Labor, and extorted 30,000 dirams, 30 kharwars of soft goods 
[cloths], and 100 head of captives. Our author must have passed all this over, 
as well as much more, to feed the vanity of his patrons. See also his account 
of Ulugh Khan for a few more details. In Elliot’s India, all the important 
events in our author’s work concerning the Mughal raids on the frontiers of 
IndiaiJiave been ignored. 

The Tar!kh-i-F!ruz-§hah!, copied in the Taba^at-i- Akbarf, and its 
foUowers, would make us believe, contrary to our author, that, at the very 
outset of his reign, Suljan Nafir-ud-Din, Mahihud Shah, assigned a canopy 
of state, a ^ur-ids^, and the dignity of lOiah to Ulugh Kh^h, but this is 
incorrect. Had the two former been allowed him, our author was not one to 
conceal such honour towards his great patrbru 
In this part of Na$ir-ud*Din’s reign, the Dakhani historian, jn hift 



tfec month of iSf-l^a’dah, 644 S!^, lie crossed the xiver of 
jLohor [Raw!], and issued commands to the force? of Islam 
to ravage the Jud Hills and around Nandanah^ Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam * — may his good fortune* continue! — who 
held the office of Amtr-i was nominated to the head 

of that army, and the Sultan with the camp, the followers, 
heavy material, and the elephants, encamped on the bank 
of the Sudharah 

Ulugh, Khan-i-A*?am took that army, and, by the 
favour and aid of the Creator, he ravaged the Jud Hills 
and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars, and other con- 

1 

endeavours to spin out his tale, inserts the nonsense about the removal 
of the feudatories of the Panjab, and with it quotes the stale story about 
Alexander's message to Aristotle for advice, which is related in Guzidah and 
others long before Firightah wrote, respecting a king of Khwarazm. 

" See Elliot here also [Ii^dia : voL ii. page 346], where the editor, in a 
note, says “the text ^printed text?] has nandna^ but it is evidently a 
mistake for Sindh^^'* or the river Indus, which agrees with what follows, 
and with Ftrishtds statemmt^^ When Nandanah, in some places, is turned 
into Ndrditiy^ and in one place is made “a fortified village near Kanauj," 
we can scarcely expect to find it in its right place. The Tabakat-i-Akbari 
copies our author quite correctly and has Nandanah likewise, and Firishtah — 
the MSS. copies of the work — follows the former likewise, with some 
additions of his own concoction; but in the “revised text" of Briggs 
Nandanah is turned mto Multan^ and that text has neither “Nandna" nor 
“Sindh," and both Dow and Briggs, in their versions of Firightah, have 
“territories near the Indus," and “provinces on the Indus," respectively. 
The words in our author's text are j 1,^ See also 

the account of ^Uluji Ehan in the next Section for further particulars. 

® Mu'a^ipam signifies ^reat — A’^am is the comparative of — 
'Ajfiin, and signifies and Ulugh is Turkish, and signifies great, being 

equivalent to the Persian buzurg. Dow, referring to his appointment as 
Wazir— as Firightah styles him Balban-i-Etlurd, copying the Taba^at-i- 
Akbarf, to distinguish him from Balban-i-Buzurg, as Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Ehan is styled in the Tarildl-i-Firuz-ghahi— calls him young 
Balin " I Ulu^ Ehan, or Balban the Lesser or Minor, as the term signifies, 
was then only ^zsXfortyl This however is not so-absurd as Lee, who, in his 
translation of Ibn Batiita [Ibn Batutah], [page I14] quoting the Tabakat- 
i-Akbari, to prove Dow wrong in calling him Balin, says that he was called 
Balaban the Dwarf, and actually gives the words ^ to prove his words, 

being d! in his vocabulary ! ! 

® The printed text has xdd- here for and constantly makes the same 
mistake. 

' Or Sudhara— — “is a town two and a half kurok to the north-west 
of Wazirabad, In former times, the river (Shinab-- which, at this place, is 
also called the Sudhara-^flowed dose to the place, on the northern side, but 
now it \%ixkuroh to the north of it. There is no river SodyaJ"^ Sec the 
account of Ulugh Shan in the next Section. 
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tumacious infidels* in great numbers he sent to heft. He 
pushed on as far as the bank of the river Sind and ravaged 
and plundered those parts, and returned again from thence 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence and 
necessaries for his troops. Wljpn he presented himself at 
the sublime Court after such success, and such a great 
renown, on Thursday, the 2Sth of 2 i-Ka’dah of this same 
year, the auspicious standards moved from the bank of the 
river Sudharah, and the force set out on its return towards 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihli. The prayers for 
the Td-i-Azha were said in the karah * [the hall of a 
Karwan Sarae or of a College] of Jalandar [Jalhandar], 
and from thencej stage by stage, the capital was reached. 

On this day, likewise, this servant of the state, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, who is the .writer of this [work], was presented [by 
order of the Sultan] with a cloak *, a turban, and a horse, 
with ornamented stirrups and bridle befitting a king^. 

Second Year: 645 h. 

The capital city Dihlt was reached on the 2nd of Mu- 
harram, 645 H,, and the Sultan remained at Dihli on 
account of the abundance of rain and severity of the rainy 
season. In the month of Janiadi-ul-Akhir of this same 
year, the camp and the royal pavilion were pitched in the 
direction of Pani-pat, and, in Sha’ban. [the Sultan] returned 
again [to Dihli] ; and the sublime standards moved to- 
wards the part of Hindustan situated in the Do-ab. Within 
the limits of [the district] of Kinnauj there was a fortified 
place and strong fort, the name of which was Talsandah *, 

^ And yet the Dakhani historian, Firightah, in his account of Mu’izz-ud-Dm, 
Ghuri’.s reign, says the Khokhars were converted to Islam at that time. 

* The printed text has — mountain, range of hills or mountains, instead of 
^ras above, and, consequently, in Elliot, the Sulfan ‘‘offered up to prayers 
on the hills of Jalandar,” which lies in a perfectly level tract of country, with no 
hill whatever within some forty miles of it. Karah and hujrah are of very 
nearly the same signification. 

^ Such as §ufis and Darweghes wear. 

® In this year Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, IJIara-^^ugh Hian-i-Aet-km, the 
feudatory of Kayah, was killed in that territory, but how, or by whom, is not said. 

® This place which is plainly written — ^Talsandah in all the copies of 

the text— -with two exceptions, where it is lOji? — Talandah — and — 
Talbandah— is turned into Nandana in the printed text and in Elliot, and 
Thomas follows the incorrect reading [PathXn Kings, page 125], and allhottfgk 
Nandanahf which is not only impossible, but does not occur in any copy of 



which was reported to be as st£wt as ihe wall of Siife^ 
la that fort a body of infidel Hindus sought a place dt 
security, and washed their hands of their lives. For a 
period of ten days, the troops of Islam in attendance at 
the august stirrup carried on the conflict against that place 
with the Hindus until they despatched the whole of those 
rebels to hell, and the place was taken. 

[An account of] this holy war, as by the faith prescribed, 
this servant of the realm has composed in poetry on five 
or six sheets* of paper; and all that happened on this 
expedition — the ravages by the way, the onslaughts and 
the slaughtering of the contumacious infidels, and taking 
of that stronghold, the successes which attended Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam in the slaying [of infidels] and taking 
Dalki and Malki*, are, in those sections [of paper], fully 

the text, Gen. Cunningham [see Thomas: ibid.'l identifies it Deo-kali or 
No-PO-xi-PO-KtN-LO of Huen Thsang, i. e. Nava deva kala, close to Rijgir, 
the fort of Alha and Udal, about four miles S.E. of Kanauj.” 1 , however, 
fail to find the latter places even in the Indian Atlas. 

The Taba[(:at-i-Akbari does not mention the name of this place, but 
Firishtah [Briogs ** revised text*'] has **;,i which may be anything almost ; 
but Dow, in this instance, is much more correct here, and has Tdsindak, thus 
showing that the MSS. of Firishtah used by him, although not “ revised,” 
were correct ; whilst Briggs, in his version of Firightah, styles it “ Bitunda ” 
and identifies it with Bulandghahr [Anglicized into Booloondskukur], the former 
name of which was Baran. The latter place is some forty miles S. E. of Dihll, 
while Bilhan^ah is about 200 miles to the N.W. of it I 

There is Tilsurra— what the vernacular form of it is I do not know — 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of l^innauj, but off the present high road, and 
Thuttea, about eight miles S., and Tirooa about -ten miles S.W. of ^innanj. 
The first mentioned place if written in the vernacular with S s=: which, in 

all probability, it is, might, by a foreigner, be written toiJs for »jJb See 
also the account of Uiug^ Hhan in the next Section. 

t The Sadd-i-Sikandar, Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [wall of Gog and Magog], or 
Bab-ul-Abwab, the bulwark built to restrain the incursions of the northern 
barbarians into the Persian empire, and attributed to an ancient king , 
Alexander, not Alexander of Macedon. 

* A sheet of paper folded to make a juz or eight pages. 

• Every copy of the text here has j between the words and 

which seems m^nt for the copulative conjunction ; but, &rther on, under 
this reign, and also in the account of Ulugl; there is no ^ If j 

is correct, and is intended for and, “ Dalki and Malki ’* cannot possibly 
be the name of one feram, and. we are plainly told that a Rinah is 
referred to. Without the j the p^sage could be read Dalki of Malki, 
the latter would then refer to his stronghold or territory, the former being 
the most probaHe, or Dalki ^ Malki, and the last word would then refer 
to some office ^ title of the Ranah in question. The best St. Petersburg 
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and i^mpletdiy desaibed in verse, and, after the name of 
tihie Sulpin, it was entitled the NAsirI NAMAH. In satis- 
faction thereof the author received from his Majesty the 
Sultin-i-Mu’a?gam — may his sovereignty continue !— a per- 
manent grant which should be received yearly ; and, from 
the Khakan - i - Mu’a^gam ‘®, Ulugh Khan - i - A’zam — the 
Almighty prolong his power ! — ^he obtained the grant of a 
village within the Hansi province — may the Most High 
God preserve and continue the both of them on the seat of 
sovereignty and cushion of vicegerency ! I now return to 
my Chronicle again. 

On Thursday, the 24th of the month of Shawwal. 645 H,, 
that fort, after much fighting and great slaughter, was 
captured *, and, after that, on Tuesday®, the 12th of the 
month of 2i-Ka’dah of the same year, the territory of 
Karah was reached. Thirty* days previous to that, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks and Amtrs 
and forces appointed to serve under him, had been 
despatched on an expedition; ahd that lion-hearted 
Khan, of Ru^am-like nature, like Suhrab m battle, and of 
elephant-like person^, during that movement, showed such 
proofs of spirit and skill, as cannot be sufficiently praised, 
in important battles, the capture of strongholds and forts, 

MS^ however, has only the following words here: daughtering of the 

conttimaxious^ and the taking of Dalkl and Malktf respecting which passage 
see note page 682. 

Because our author, in his usual fulsome manner, styles him KhaV:an»i> 
Mu’a^gfam, signifying great king or emperor, it does not follow, nor does it 
mean, that he was king when this was written. Our author generally uses the 
word with respect to Ulugh Khan^ which has many significations ; and, 
as be ruled Na§ir-ud-Dm as well as the country, it would not he a matter of sur- 
prise to find rule’' or power ” used here, without its being turned into a proof 
that he must have been on the throne when the identical passage was written. 

1 In the account of Ulugh Khan it is stated that he rejoined the Sultan, 

with his force, pn his return from this expedition, on the last day — the 29th— 
of the month Shawwai. and that, after the festival of the — loth of 2 i- 

^ijjah, the last month of the year — the forces set out towards the capital, 
which was reached on the a4th of the first month of the following year—- 
646 H. See page 683. 

2 Some copies of the text have Monday. Tabatat-i- Akbari says the Sultan 
moved towards on the loth of that month. 

* In some copies of the text three days, but that is evidently too short a 
time, as the context proves. 

< Strong like an elephant he probably means. See Ibn Batfi^h’s account 
of Ulufiji Khan in a note to the account of that iMalik m the next Section; 



making way through forests and wilds, tho slaughter of 
obdurate infidels, the acquirement of booty and capitives, 
together with making prisoners of the dependents of great 
Raes and Ranahs such as cannot be fully contained in the 
writing of the scribe nor the narrative of the detailer ; a 
"little has been rendered into verse in the book [entitled] 
the.NAsiRl NAmah. 

There was a Ranah in those mountains and that tract [of 
country] which they were wont to call Dalk! and Malkf ®, 

* Here, contrary to the preceding passage just noticed, no ^ is used in the 
majority of the copies of the text, including the oldest and best ones ; and in 
the account of Ulugh Khan also, in the next Section, no j is used. There our 
author says that ^ Ranah in the vicinity of the river Jun which 

is between Kalinjar and A’hr^*yi,’’'andjevidently referring to the country, not the 
Ranah. He then says that: **this stronghold was taken, together with the 
whole of the Ranah^s family, kinsmen, and children, &c.’* Ropes and ladders 
had to be used in gaining access the place , It is scarcely probable that 
our author would write two or three difrerent versions of this affair — he wrote 
one in verse, as mentioned above — without referring to the name of the 
country or the place taken, and this tends to prove that one of these names% at 
least, if not both, refers to the Ranah^s country or fortress. They cannot 
possibly both refer to the name of one man : that is simply impossible, as 
Ranah is plainly indicated both here and farther on. Without the • the 
words would form a very improbable Hindu proper name, but they might then 
be read Dalkf of Malkt, the last word being the name of his stronghold or 
country, which is possible, or Dalkf the Malkf, when the last word would refer 
to some title or office, which seems improbable. As no vowel points are given, 
and as el may stand for g as well as for the words may be Dulkf, Dalakf, 
Mulkf, and Malkf, or Dulgf and Mulgf or Dalagf and Malagf, and the like. 
The more correct spelling may be — Dhalki or Dhulkf, and — 
Mhalki or Mahalkf, as foreigners are very apt to leave out the A — in 

Hind! u^ords, and to write — rf— for S-d. There is a place similarly 
named in the Antarbed Do-Sbah, thus showing that it is not uncommon. 

See the note to this passage in the account of Ulug^ E 3 ian in the following 
Section. 

In the best St. Petersburg copy of the text, which I have found particularly 
correct in most instances where others have been most defective, and also in 
the best British Museum copy, this passage is different from that in all the other 
copies of the text collated, and throws quite a different light upon the matter by 
the mere difference of the pronoun, they having — that instead of 5^ — he, &c., 
and I have, consequently, taking the reasons above stated with this rendering 
of the passage in thdse two first-named copies, no hesitation in adopting this 
solution of this very tedious passage, which is as follows :~ 

or] j^ ^ JW J j*> • 

and as I have rendered it above. The only doubt remaining is, whether tlie 
word may refer to the RSnah or not, as with, or without the j both 
words might refer to the country. 

The Taba^^at-i-Akbarf copies from our author here, but merely says that 
■• the Ranah’s 23*^^ [district,* place, town, &c.] of was taken.” 
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with numerous dependents, and fighting men beyond com- 
pute, and possessing dominions and wealth unlimited, and 
strong places, and defiles and passes of excessive strength, 
the whole of which he [Ulugh Khan] devastated, and 
captured all the dependents, together with the women and 
children of that accursed one, and obtained great booty. 
Of one description of horses alone, fifteen hundred head 
fell into the hands of the Musalman forces, and, from this, 
one may infer the extent of other booty. After he [Ulugh 
Khan] thus felicitously had rejoined the sublime Court, all 
expressed exultation at these successes ; and the imperial 
standards, on Thursday, the I2th of the month of ^1- 
Hijjah, 645 H., returned from that territory [Kayah *]. 

On this march, Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud ^ah, who 
was the feudatory of Kinnauj, and the Sultan’s brother, 
presented himself at the Court. He accomplished [the 
ceremony of] kissing the sublime hand, and returned ; and 
the army of Islam and the imperial standards, by regular 
marches, continued moving towards the illustrious capital, 
Dihli, until the , 


Third Year : 646 h., 

When, on Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Mu- 
barram, 646 H., the Suljan [with his forces] reached the 
seat of empire again on his return from this expedition. 
The city was decorated for the occasion, and with felicity 
and majesty he took his place in the seat of sovereignty 
At this period, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the 

Firishtah copies from it in the same manner nearly, with some additions of his 
own ; but he d^s iu>t mentwn anything whatever of huo rajahs, as rendered 
by Brigos, the Rajahs Bulky and Mulky," but, on the other hand, “« 
rajah.” 

The situation of this Ranah’s country is plainly indicated in the passage in 
the account of Ulugix Khan, and refers to the tmct immediately u'Cst of the 
S.W; Tons river. I think “Garwa near Sheodijpur fShiw-rai-pur?] in 
Pirganah B&rah of Allahabad,” referred to by Mr. T. E. Atkinson in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June, 1874, pages 
123-4, is too far east to have been one of the places destroyed by 
Ulu^ Kha n. 

* Compare ElxioT heie, 

? In Elliot this sentence is rendered, “ On Wednesday, &c., the Sultan 
reached Dehlf, and took his seat upon the throne with great state,” I have 
already mentioned how oriental cities are decorated, note *, ps^'bid. 
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Suljan^s brother], who, when he presented himself to the 
Sulpn [on his march back from Karah], had been nomi- 
nated to the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’un, became suddenly 
filled with fear and teiror, and from Sanbhal and Buda’un 
proceeded towards Lohor*, by way of the hills of Sihnur. 

The Sulpn-i-Mu’a^^am continued at the capital for a 
period of seven months, until the month of Sha’ban. 646 
H., when the sublime standards moved out of Dihli, and 
[the Sultan] gave directions for undertaking expeditions 
against the infidels in different parts of the hills and plains, 
and, having nominated Amirs to proceed to different parts, 
he returned to the capital ; and, on this expedition, the 
Sultan did not happen to proceed a greater distance. On 
Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred month of ^i-Hijjah, in 
felicity and power, he reached the capital *. 

The forces of Islam pushed on towards the Koh-payah 
[skirts of the hills— of Mewat] and Rantabhur. On this 

* Rendered in Elliot, “When Malik Jalald-d-din waited upon the king as 
he was returning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and Badatin, but he 
all at once took alarm about these two districts and came to the capitaV' The 
L O. L. MS,^ the R. A. S. MS,^ the best Paris MS,, and the Calcutta printed 
text, are minus one line or more here. There was no cause of alarm about 
those di.stricts, and the capital was the place, above all others, that he would 
avoid. Our author makes a mystery of this affair. In his account of Ulugh 
Sll^n, he says, the Dihli troops marched to the banks of the Biah and back 
again in 646 H., but no reason is given ; and this movement was evidently 
connected, in some way, with the Prince’s flight. In the account of ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and Nufrat-ud-Din, Sher Kha n-i-Sun^ar, in 
the next Section, and in the last Section, some farther references will be found 
to this matter. It is said he fled to the Mughals. 

• Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. This passive is certainly imperfect, 
for, on turning to the corresponding month and year, in the account of Ulugh 
KhSn, it is in a manner explained. It was in Sha’ban. 646 H., that Na?ir-ud- 
Dfn, Mahmud Sh^ moved towards the upper provinces, referred to in the 
preceding note, which evidently was connected with the flight of his brother to 
Labor. The paragraph mentioning this circumstance might almost be inserted 
aljove, and it would make the matter clear. It is as follows : — “ In the month 
of Sha’ban, 646 H., the royal standards moved towards the upper provinces, as 
far as the extreme frontiers, and the bank of the river Bish, and from thence 
returned to the capital.” It was after this that Amirs were sent on the 
expeditions against the infidels, it not being considered advisable, seemingly, 
to pass beyond the Bilh, and therefore Na|ir-ud-Din, Mahmud returned 
to the capital again, after appointing some of his Amirs to move gainst some 
of his contumacious Hindu subjects. 

It is remarkable that, since the year 639 H,, after the sack of lAhdr by the 
Mughals, we do not find it again mentioned as a province of the Dehli 
kingdom, and thus passage confinns it. 
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expedition, and during the stay of the Sultan at the 
capital, two events occurred. The one was this, that Kaz! 
j 4 mal-ud-Din, the Shafurhant [i. e. Shabur gh ant] was 
accused, and, from Friday, the 9th of the month of JAn 
Hijjah, in the Ka§r-i-Safed [the White Castle], was re- 
moved from his Kazt-ship, and, by command, left the city 
and departed towards Buda’un; and, on the I2th of 2 A- 
Hijjah, by the endeavour, of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he 
was put to death ‘ : the other was that Malik BahS-ud-Din, 
I-bak, the E 3 iwajah. in the vicinity of the fortress of Ran- 
tabhur®, attained martydom at the hands of the infidel 
Hindus, on Sunday, the iith of the month of 
may he receive grace and forgiveness ! 


Fourth Year: 647 h. 

On Monday, the 3rd of the month of Safar, 647 H., 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. with the forces of Islam, and the 
sublime standards, returned in triumph to the capital 
again *. As Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam was the asylum of the 
Suljtan’s dynasty, the prop of the army, and the strength 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of all the Grandees 
and Maliks of the realm, it was his daughter’s good fortune 
to become the Malikah-i-Jahan* [Queen of the Universe 
— ^the Royal consort], and this marriage took place on 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. *Imad>ud-Din did not kill him. 

“For further particulars of this expedition, meagre as they are, see the 

account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

* This is the first Occasion that the “sublime standards”' ate said to have 
accompanied Ulugh Khan. 

* This passage Ls inverted altogether in Elliot [page 349]. The printed 
text is perfectly cowect here, and has, like the MSS. copies- of the work, the 
words — 'afiJu jl sijj — which have been rendered totally con- 
trary to thek meaning, viz. ; — the Sultan "game his daughter to the son of the 
Khan ”l Na?ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah, was, at this time, in the 21st year of 
his age. Thomas [PathIn Kings, page izS], led astray by the above trans- 
latioh probably, falls into the same- error. 

Our author has forgotten to state here, although he has remembered it in his 
accoi^t of him, that it was shortly after this event that Malik Ghiya^-ud-Dtn, 
Balban, was dignified with the title of Ulugh 'Shan, the Deputy -ship of the 
kingdom, and leadership of the troops, and that his brother, Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, i-bak-i-Kaghlx EMu* was made Amir-i-Hajib, and. On Nig-awr being 
taken from Malik Balban-i-Kaghlil £^n, that fief was made over to the new 
Amir-i-Hajib. See the account of him in next Section. 
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MbndSiy, the 20th of Rabi*-uhAkhir *. 647 H. May the 
Most High God preserve all tiiree, the protection and prop 
of the Muhammadan faith, in sovereignty, honour,, and 
prosperity ! 

In this year likewise, on the lOth of ^amadt-ul-Akhir. 

Jalai-ud-Din, Kasani, arrived from Awadh, and 
became Kazt of the realm. On Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Sha^ban *, the imperial standards moved out of 
the capital, Dihli, and, on Sunday, the 4th of the month 
of Shawwal of this same year, crossed the Jun, for the 
purpose of undertaking a holy expedition against the 
Hindus ; and forces were told off to operate in that tract. 

Letters from the sister of this frail individual [the author] 
arrived from IGiurasan, and they were represented to tlfe 
sublime consideration, and the Sultan — Long may his 
Khilafat continue ! through the recommendation of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam — may Almighty God long preserve and 
prolong both their lives ! — conferred an honorary robe, a 
misdl [royal grant] for forty head of captives*, and a 
hundred khar-wdrs weight of gifts. 

‘ Some copies have the 6tb of J amSdi-ul- Akhir. but the date and month 
above is confirmed in the account of Ulugh jOian. 

* Farther on, in the next Section, our author sa)rs that Ulu^ moved 
from the capital on Monday, the 9th of ShaTaan. and' the camp was pitched at 
the ford over the Jun, and hostilities at once commenced against the infidels. 

I The translator of this passage in Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] turns 
40 captives into 100 beasts of burden ! The words in the text, the Calcutta 
printed text included, are perfectly plain, and to make it unmistakeably so, the 
word f — nafar, applied solely to human beings, is used. The passage is 
thus rendered in Elliot : — ‘*he [the Sulfan] waj pleased 4 ;^^ her one hundred 
BEASTS OF BURDEN, and one hundred ass-loads of presents.” In afoot note, 
the Editor states “the word used is for which the dictionaries give the 
meaning [it is an every-day word almost in the Persian of the £ast] of 
‘captive, slave,. servant.’ It can hardly bear this meaning here,, and in other 
places it is connected with [?-] asp (horse) so / have translated it ‘beast of 
burden,’ from the verb burdan to carry ” ! ! 

If bardah cannot bear this meani^ here, how iS' h that, at page 371 of the 
same work, the Editor does not translate the same wiord, printed in italics, 
beast of burden? 'Why cannot it bear this meaning? Was it too shocking io 
think that captives should thus be sent away to be sold? It was a common 
practice nevertheless, and the meaning is captives who had been made slaves of. 
Our, author,, in next Secticm, gives the particulars of his proceeding to 
Multan with his- slavesy to despatch them to his “ dear sister ” in Shurasan, 
and there he uses the word f^-~ghuldman, an ’Arabic word, whilst «>b» — 
bardah is pure Persian.; and, in his account of Ulug^ Khan, in tlie next 
Section, but which identical part has been omitted in Elliot [page 368] as 
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On WednesdayV the 24th of the month of 2t-Hijjah, the 
nugOst standards returned to the capital ; and, on Monday, 
the 29th of the same month, the author set out from Dihli 
for the purpose of proceeding to Muiltan, in order to 
despatch the captives to Khurasan. When he reached the 
Hanst district, by the sublime command of the Khan-i- 
Mu’a^zam, Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam. the author took posses- 
sion of the village conferred on him by Ulugh Khan *, and 
opportunity offered of proceeding to Multan by way of 
Abuhar * and, in the 

Fifth Year: 648.11., 

On Sunday, the i ith of the month of Safar, 648 H., an 
interview was obtained with Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. 
on the bank of the Biah*, and from thence, proceeding 

matte^^s personal of the author ^^’^ — but not more so than a vast deal more in 
this work, and as personal here as there — our author again mentions forty head 
of captives^ &c. Ehar-war, although literally an assdoad^ is here used to 
signify the weight of an ass-load, but it does not follow that the loads were 
carried by asses. 

** Further details respecting these matters wdll be found in the account 
of UIu^ Khan in the next Section. 

® Ibn Batutah, who proceeded *‘from Multan, the principarcity of Sind,^* 
towards Dihli, says, first city [town?] we reached appertaining to Hin- 
dustan, and the first in this direction, was Abuhar. It is of small size and 
closely built, and has much water and cultivation/’ 

This statement of our author respecting this interview proves beyond 
a doubt,, that, at this period, the Biah flowed in its old bed^ between the 
present Sutlaj and the Chinab, as it would have been impossible, in proceeding 
direct from Abuhar to Multan, to have otherwise met Sher Khan on the Bfah. 
See remarks on, “The Lost River” in last Section. 

The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, ^and R. A. S. MS.^ and Calcutta printed 
text, here have 5 ^ — the bank of the water \river\ Sindh and 

and the words are thus translated in Elliot [vol. ii. page 350] “on 
the banks of the river SiND atid Biyah,” but fpr two persons to hold an inter- 
view on these two rivers at the same time is rather difficult from three other 
rivers and vast tracts of country — in fact the whole Panjab — intervening between 
them. Our author’s words are perfectly clear and intelligible, but the words 
j Sindh and ^^ — are not contained in the text. One modem copy has 

fk-' — the bank of the Sind 4 -Bidh [i.e. the river of Biah], which 

probably the editors of the Calcutta text took for the Indus, as the term is 
used — in a proper sense of course— both to signify Indus, and also 
river, its proper Sanskrit meaning. 

In a note to the above passage in Elliot, the Editor says, with reference 
to the words— “mulakat-i-Sher Khan hasil shud” — “our text has no notnu 
native in this sentence,” and, that “ the words show that the person who had 
the interview was not superior in rank to Sher Khan#” As the subject ia, 



i>liiV3rds towards Multan, the auihoi^ on Wcdoesda^j*^^^^ 
(Sth of Rabi’-ol-Awwal of that year, r^ched lt/^ M 
Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka§lilQ ' Khan, arrivoi ^at n^the 
day from 0 cfacha h for the purpose of taking Multan, and 
there was an opportunity of an interview with him.^ The 
author continued to reimin there up to the 26th of the 
month of Rab!’-ul-Akhir. and the capture of Multan, which 
was in the hands of a retainer of Malik Sher Khan, was 
not effected. The author set out to return to the capital, 
and Malik *Iz;f-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-KashlQ Khan, retired 
towards D chch ah^ The author ^returned by the route of 
the fort of MarQt ® to Sursuti and Hanst,. and reached 
Dihli again on the 22nd of T amadi-ul- Akhir. 

In the month of Shawwal of this same year, Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din-i-Kurez, from Multan, made a great number of 
Mughals captive, and sent them to the capital; and the 
city of Dihli was decorated for this success of the Na§iri 
dynasty^. In this year Kkewise, on Friday, the 17th of 



a m«re continuation of the- sentence above there can be no doubt as to who is 
referred to, and, as- the nominative to a passive verb is never expressed in the 
Persian langna^^e, it is not astonishing that our author does not use it here. 
The word's above are “ the interview with Sher Eihan- [lit. of Sher Khan] was 
attained or acquired,” twt “had an interview but what proves — except the 
previous sentence, which is clear enough — the superiority ©r infpriority of the 
two persons, I am at a lass to discern. 

It is the Taba^t-i-Akbarf, not Firisitdi— for he is a mere copyist of the 
former work, as I have often shown here already — who talccs the Sultan, who 
never left Dihlf that year, to the £i&h, and says that Sher Khan joined him 
diere, but does not mention anything about 20,000 horse. The same work 
takes the Sulj^n' to Mul^ and Och qh ah, the former of which places he is 
therein stated to have reached on the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H. In this 
case our author has only been mistaken fbr the SulMn ! See the account of 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, BalBan>i-Kashlu in the next Section.’ 

S' The printed text turns Kaslllu Kh an-t-Balhan into Lashkar Khan, and in 
Eluot [vol. ii. page 350] it is -so translated, and Thomas [PathXn Kings, 

- ^age 125} turns Sher £ 2 ^n into the of Ulugit Shan ! He was his 

uncle’s his cousin merdy. • 

* Marht is , a well kncwro place on the route from Dihlf to C phqha h. 
**Mlrat” is irtterly impossible. One is 'W. of Dihl^ and the other E. A 
persOTi would go n little out of his way to go to Multin from Dihlf by way of, 
“ Mlrat” See the account of Dlu^ Ekaih and Eluot, vol. ii. page 35a 
Our author went a» far se the river Jhilhm to see the captives off. 

< It IS strange that no particulars are given respecting the capture of these ' 
Muglial priscmers by S]^d}€]^ud-Dln>i-Kure2 Jhm, not at, Multan, which 
caused Dihlf to he decorated.- It is not 'even referred to in the accoimt 


of Ulttfib 'Khin. It was quite time to gain some success — although this is a 
very dottbtftil one— over tl^ Mu^ds, for they were continually encroaching 



th« ni^ ^a?i Jalal-ud-Dtn, K^an!» re- 

s^ned his existence to the most sublime dynasty — ^the im- 
maculate Ruler of the Universe. 


Sixth Year: 649 h. 

» 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan^ having com- 
menced to act in a refractory manner at Nag-awr, in this 
year the august standards moved towards that place, upon 
^hich Malik Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu lOian. presented 
himself and made his submission, and the sublime stand- 
ards returned [to the capital ®]. 

Subsequently to this, Malik ^her Khan marched from 
Multan* against U chch ah. and Malik 'Izz-ud-Dm, Bal- 
ban-i-Kashlu Khan, pressed on from Nag-awr towards 
U chch ah. and went to Malik Sher Khan [in his camp] and 
was detained, and relinquished the fort of U chch ah to 
him ^ and, leaving it, turned his face towards the capital. 

upon the Panjab, and by and by we shall find them permanently located on 
the banks of the Biah. This is the affair out of which Firightah, but not the 
Taba^cat-i-Akbari, makes Sher Khan take Ghaznin from the Muyhals referred 
in note •, page 690, and in the account of Sher Khan in the next Section, 

Some time previous to this, in 647 H., Malik Saif-ud-Din, ^asan, the 
Elarlu^, who was able to hold his territory of Bartfen notwithstanding the 
Mughals, advanced from that tract to attack Multan, which fief Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan then held, together with Ofihchah. He advanced 
from tjfihfihah to drive away the Karlugh army. An engagement ensued near 
Multan, ^asan, the Kariu gh, was slain, but his people kept his death secret— 
although a party of horsemen, in Malik Balban’s army, devoted themselves to 
kill the Ehrlugh chief— and Malik Balban was under the necessity of delivering 
up Multan, which he had entered after the engagement. We must suppose 
tlrnt ^asan’s eldest so«— the Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Muhammad — hereafter to 
be mentioned, took the command of the E^rlugh army, to whom Malik Balban 
had to surrender Multan, which Malik Sher £ 3 tan shortly after recovered from 
tliem, when he installed there his own retainer— Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Kurez, 
above alluded to. See the account of Sher i^an in the next Section. 

I have already mentioned how eastern cities are decorated. Compare 
Elliot also here. 

^ Ulugi, KM n’s brother was put in charge of Nag-awr. 

® In his account of Malik Balban, in the next Section, our author says Sheir 
Shan advanced from Tabarhindah and Labor upon Uehehah. 

^ In Elliot, v< 4 . ii. page 351, this is rendered “but he, was captured in hk< 
encounter with Sher Khdn and quietly surrendered the fort.” No encounter 
whatever took place between them, and the event happened precisely as our 
author relates above. The details of it will be found in the account of 
Balban-i-KashlQ Khan and of Shan in the next Section, whtdi see. 
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On Sunday, the 17th of the month nf 

649 H., he presented himself at the sublime Court, and the 

fief of the district and city of Buda’un* was assigned to 

him. 

In this year, Jikewise, on Sunday, the loth of the month 
of Jamadt ul-Awwal, for the second time, the l^azt-ship of 
the realm, together with the jurisdiction of the capital ®, 
was entrusted to this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
by the sublime command ; and, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
the month of ShahSn. the sublime standards moved 
towards Gwaliyur, Chandirt. *liurwul ^ [Nurwur], and 

The TabaVat-i-Akban places this event immediately after the taking of the 
stronghold of Nurwur, instead of before, although our author says that the 
Sultan set out for Chandfri an<tMalwab in Sha’ban, which is the eighth 
month of the year. 

One of the two most important fiefs of the kingdom of Dihli in those 
days. 

That exceedingly trustworthy historian, Firiglitah, perpetrates a nice blunder 
here. He states immediately after tlie Nurwur affair, that glier Khan took 
Ghaznin from the Mughals, and, for some time, read the Khutbah and coined 
the money there in the name of Suljan Na§ir*ud*Di*n’^ ! ! All this ridiculous 
nonsense is concocted from the affair of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn-i-Kurez and the 
Mughuls mentioned previously by our author. Elphinstonk is also led 
away by this nonsense, through the translations of that writer’s work, and 
Marshman and some others of the compilers of Indian history follow suit of 
course. The last-named writer adds that it is the only irruption recorded from 
that quarter during the period of authentic history.'^ So much for the 
authentic history. See page 694, and account of Sher Khan in the next 
Section. 

® This refers to his duties as no doubt, but the word used in the text is 
jurisdiction, authority, sway, &c., and does not mean magistrate^ 
although it might, in a proper place, mean magistracy, 

* There is no doubt respecting the name of this place: Nurwul and Nurwur, 
or Nirwul and Nirwur, are one and the same thing, the letters and J in 
Hindi being interchangeable. It is no doubtful place, and lies some 40 miles 
east of Bhupal, in Lat. 23^^ 18',. Long. 78°. The other places mentioned with 
it indicate its whereabouts. The majority of the best copies of the text have 
j[^\ .toU Chahar-i-Ajar, and one but in MSS, j and ^ are often con- 
founded. It is probably the manner in which a Musalman, and a foreigner, 
would write ['’Vr5?jI“*~Ck^ba4ah — ^by putting j to represent the sound 

of Sanskrit ? The word here written jW — q/dr or achdr^. in one copy of 
the text, in the account of Nusi:at-ud^Din, Ta-yasa’i, in the next Section, has 
— ajdrnah, which may be meant, for m jW^ackdtyahi j standing for . 

This Rajah is, probably, ‘‘Chahaeja Dtwa,” as referred to by Thomas 
[Path AN Kings : pages 69-70], but it seems very cioubtful whether he was 
ever tributary to l^yal-timish. The second word is, probably, meant for 
— Afibarya—spiritual guide, or teacher, &c., onlyy in other places 
farther on^ he is styled V'j — Ranah Ajar, and — that 

Hinds fellow, iA? Aj&ri,. or, Ajarf, and '.ii,~Ranah Ajari, and 
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Mllixrah, and, on this expedition, they reached near unto 
MSiwah. Chahar, the Ajar, who was the greatest of all 
the Raes of that tract of country, who had about 5000 
horsemen well trained to arms, and 200,000 footmen, was 
routed ; and the fortress which had been constructed by 
him, amon^ defiles and passes, was taken and plundered, 
and booty and captives fell into the hands of the Musal- 
man army. During this expedition the Khan-i-Mu*azzam. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. displayed proofs of much ener^ 
and skill ; and, in safety, and urider the protection of God, 

and Chahir and Jahir the Ajari^ who was a Ranah, &c., all of 
which various designations make the identification difficult. 

In Sanskrit, Agharf means strict in the observance of religious ceremonies, 
and Aeharaj and Adlarya mean a spiritual ^ide or preceptor. Hodgson, in 
his Sketch of Buddhism'^'' contained in Part I., VoL and, of the ‘‘Transac- 
tions OF THE Ro. As. Soc. for 1829,” pages 231 and 245, mentions the 
Vajra Achiryas. He says “The Bandyas are divided into two classes ; those 
who follow the Vihya-charyn^ and those who adopt the Abhyantara^charya — 
words equivalent to the Grihastiia isram and Vuirdgl dsram of the Brdhmanas* 
The first class is denominated Bhikshu; the second, Vajra Acharya/’ 
This last term is evidently similar in some way fb the same name applied 
to this great “Rae.” See also the account of this affair, in the notice of 
Ulugh 30 iati in the next Section, and compare Elliot, vol ii. page 351. 

The Tarikh-i-Mubarak-SMht styles him — Harja Dlw, and the 

Ta^karat-ul-Muluk — il^Lahir Diw — but in all probability the ^ is 

merely ^ or ^ with the points omitted, as no Hindu name would have the 
peculiar 'Arabic ^ — and says he had 60,000 horse and 200,000 foot, but these 
latter would be mere rabble in any case, that he was one of the Rajalis^ of 
Chandiri and Malwah, and that, on the 7 my back {rom this expedition, the 
fortress of Nurwur or Nirwur was taken. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbarf states that the Sultan marched against 
Aohar Dlw, with a large army, on the 6th of Sha'ban of this year, mentions 
the number of the hostile troops as given by our author,, and that a great battle 
took place in which Achar Diw was overthrown, after which his stronghold 
was taken by assault, and the Sultan returned to Dihli. 

Firishtah copies the above, but styles him y^ [the MS. used by Do>w 
however appears to have had — Sahir Diw] and adds that he had 

very recently built this stronghold of Nurwur or Nirwur, which, in Briggs' 
revised text^ is turned into^ y— Tirur, which, of course, is totally incorrect. 

According to Tod [vol. L page 89], this stronghold was erected by a branch 
of the Cushxvaha [he probably means the ^'^x^Kaehwahah — Rajputs] 
and was “a celebrated fortress" and “the abode of the celebrated Raja Nala, 
whose descendants continued to hold possession thevughout ail the vicissitudes of 
the Tatar and Moghal dominion, when deprived of it by the Mahrattas," &c. 
Of course : who ever heard of Rajputs being overcome by Musalmins except 
by accident or mistake or some black treachery, according to the Rajput 
romances? Our author, consequently, must be wrong, and the Rajputs ri^t. 
It seems strange that such a great Ranah as this was is not mentioned by the 
Rajput annalists. 



the sublime standards moved tmdc '^^gaih towards 
capital. 

Seventh Year : 650 H. 

Th^ sublime standards returned to Dihli on Monday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 650 H., after 
which, for a period of seven months, attended by auspicious 
fortune and increasing felicity *, the Sultan continued at 
the illustrious- seat of government, and, during this period, 
was engaged in the diffusion of goodness and establishing 
usages of justice and equity. 

On Monday, the 22nd of the month of Shawwal of this 
year, the Sultan departed in the direction of Lohor with 
the intention of marching to tTglieiiah and Multan *, and 
at the time of bidding farewell, in the vicinity of Kaithal, 
the Sultan bestowed upon the author a special honorary 
robe, together with a horse with complete furniture and 
trappings ornamented with gold, and a saddle. 

During this march all the Khans. Maliks, and Amirs of 
the adjacent parts, assembled and attended the sublime 
stirrup; and Kutlugh Khan from the territory of Bhianah\ 

* Rendered in Elliot, great comfort splendour.” The original 

ijs 

* The I. O, L. MS*f R. A. S. MS,^ the best Paris AfS.y and printed text here, 
have “the Sultan departed towards Lohor and Ghaznin by the way of 
tJdldiah and Muitan” ! ! The Editors of the printed text must have had 
peculiar ideas of their own on geographical matters not to have detected this 
blunder of the copyists. Where Ghaznfn? where Lohor? The word 

in the original text has been turned into by the copyists of the three 
former, but a very little discrimination would have convinced any one of the 
titter impossibility of its being correct The Calcutta text, however, is faithfully 
followed in Elliot. See vol. ii. page 352. 

What was the object of proceeding in the direction of Labor with the inten- 
tion of marching to Multan and Ofib^ah does not appear, unless it was 
to deprive gher Eban, Ulugji Khan’s kinsman, of those places and their 
dependencies, and restore them to Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu J^an [which was 
done], and that ihis was the first move in the Raybanf plot,, which the latter 
Malik supported against Ulugh Khan ; for, as yet, Malik Sber Kh an had not 
left the country, and Malik Balban was feudatory of Buda’fin. The Mughal 
raids may possibly have been the cause ; but, whatever it may have been, the 
Bfah was the farthest point reached upon this occasion. See the account of 
Balban-i-Kashl^ Ehkn in next Section. , 

^ Tumed^into “ Sihwan” and ^^Sihwan ” respectively in ithe Jabahat-i- 
Akbari and Firi^tah, and the latter has the' impossible for ja inx the 

title of ’Izz-ttd-Din, Balban-i-Kaahlu Kh^* 
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apd ’Izz-ud-Din, Bilban-i-Kaglilu ‘ Khan. fit>m Buda’un, 
wth their respective followings, accompanied the sublime 
standards to the boundary of the river Biah. ’Imad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan [at this time] secretly subverted the mind 
of the Sultan and the Maliks towards. Ulugh Kh 5 n-i- 
A’^am, and their minds were greatly changed. 


Eighth Year: 651 h. 

When the new year came round, on Tuesday, the 1st ® of 
the month of Muharram, 65 1 H., command was given to 
Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam. from the encampment at Hasirah ^ 
to proceed to his fiefs®, the territory of Siwalikh and Hanst 
When the Khan-i-Mu*azzam. in conformity with that 
command, reached Hansi, the Sultan, with his forces, in 
the beginning of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of this same 
year, returned to the capital, and changed the feelings of 
the grandees [as well as] the offices [they held *] . 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the masnad of the 
Wazir-ship was transferred to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk *, the 
Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi®, and to Malik 

* The Calcutta text turns him into LasMar Sibian, but such a name does not 
occjir throughout the whole of our author’s work. 

* In the next Section, the last day of Muharram. 

t This name is doubtful, and I fail to recognize the place. It is scarcely 
written twice exactly alike in any of the copies of the text collated, but it 
certainly is not “ Rohtak.” In the different copies of the text it is 
— .jje."' — or and eLs' or ishjl and the like. 

* Both here and in the account of Ulugi Sian in the next Section, in 
Elliot [voL ii. pages 352 and 370], this is translated “his estates in the 
Siwdlik hills;" but they were exceedingly extensive estates. Ulugi Khan held 
the provitue of Hansi and the Siwalikh in fief, which then appears to liave 
been the peculiar appanage of the Amir-i-Hajib. 

® In Elliot, “directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs, ’’but 
the context plainly shows what is meant, and it is to be presumed that the Sultan, 
during Ulu^ Shan’s tenure of office, directed his attention to public affairs 
and to the great also. 

^ This title, signifying the eye of the state, like the following, signifying the 
regulator 0/ the country, &c., is a mere title peculiar to Wazirs. Mubammad 
was the name of the person in question. 

^ Firishtah asserts that *Imad-ud-Dfn-i-Rayban was a protfeg^ of Ulugh 
Khan’s, but, ■'as this is not contained in the Tabalfat-i-Akbari, and is not 
referred to by our author, I am inclined to doubt its cotT’^fiess. The 
Dakhani historian also refers to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk, as if he were a foreij^er 
whom chance had brought to Dihli. 



Saif<ud-D!n/ i-bak>i«Ka§|^i ^Khin. .tlii; ilmir i-]^ajib md 
Ulugil Bar-Bale [the Lbrd Chamberlain and Chief Master 
of the Ceremonies*], who was the brother of the Khln-i- 
Mu'aggam, Ulugh Khanti-A’gam, the fief of Karah was 
given, and he was sent thither. In Jamad!-ul-Awwal like- 
wise, 'Imad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayban became Wak!l-i-Dar * [Re- 
presentative in Dar-blr], and the Sultan [and his forces], 
with the object of removing Ulugh Khan-i-A"zam— may 
his power endure I— -moved from the capital towards Hans!®. 
’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban brought !^a?i Shams-ud-D!n, of 
Bhara’ij [to the capital], and on the 27th of the month of 
Rajab, 651 H., transferred to him the Kazf-ship of the 
realm *. Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam moved from Hans! and 

* Compare Elliot &ere, where Malik Kishi! Khan is divided into iwo, and 
one half of him is pmde ‘‘ lord chamberlain,’^ instead of his being deprived of 
the office because of his relationship to Ulugh Khan, and his other half, as 
** Ulugh Mubardk Aibak,” is sent to Karra!! Bdr-Bak is an officer, 
equivalent to the Bar Begi of the Persian Court. 

^ Briggs is perfectly correct in reading Wakil-i-Dar, since wakildar^^ is 
meaningless ; but he is wrong in translating it officer of the doorf one “ who 
superintends the ceremonies of presentation,” for the meaning assigned to the 
words by ViiLLKRS is correct— procurator palatii regii, i. e. vicarius. Wazir no 
doubt means Prime Minister from the time of the first Khalifahs down to the 
present time, as in Turkey and Persia at this moment. Blochmann, in his 
translation of the A’!n 4 -Akbart [vol. i. page 527], translates “ [Wakil] 

as prime minister,” and Faztr^^ [Wazlr] as “minister of finances.” I 
refer to the pre-Mughal period ; but even as regards the reign of Akbar, who, 
being half a Hindu, and not half a Musalman, and who, hatihg the very name 
of Muhammad and A^niad, delighted in making imiovations contrary to 
Muhainmadan usages, this rendering would furnish matter for much argument ; 
but what I refer to in this place is WakIl-i-Dar, or Wakil-i-Dar-bar — for 
the two are equivalent — to which the Musalman writers assign the following * 
significations : — vh-* j f 

A Waktl is, essentially, a person entrusted to act in the absence of another — 
a substitute, alter ego^ locum tenens ; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered, that the office of Wak!l-i-Dar is different from that of Nayab-i- 
Mamlikat— Deputy or Lieutenant of the kingdom— as shown distinctly at 
page 702. Ulugh Khan was made Nayab-i Mamlikat in 647 H., and not 
Wakil-i-Dar, which office Tmad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan obtained after Ulugh Khan 
was sent to his fief ; but ’Imad-ud-Din did not become Wazir, for the first line 
of this paragraph of the text above shows, that Muhammad, Junaidi, was the 
AAJazfr. The term, RayhaUf is applied to a slave or eunuch generally. See 
also note page 635. 

This is related differently in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next 
Section, whi^jh see. 

• Our aiitiir’s own office. See also the account of Ulugh KhSn farther 
ofi. It was in this year, 651 H., that he gained great successes over the 
Rajputs. 
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retired to Nag-ais^ and the fief of Hansi, together with 
the office^ of Amlr-i-jpajib, was entrusted to Prince Rukn- 
ud-Din [Ffruz Shah ^*]. and in the month of Sha’ban [on 
the 17th] the Sultan [with his forces] returned to the capital. 

In the beginning of Shawwal of this year, the Sultan 
marched from Dihli for the purpose of securing * U^shah 
and Multan. On arriving in the vicinity of the river feiah, 
a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah. 

Previous to this, Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar had with- 
drawn from an engagement on the banks of the Sind *, and 
had retired towards Turkistan ; and Ochshah, Multan, and 
Tabarhindah, had been left in the hands of his dependents. 
On Monday, the 26th of the month of ^t-Hijjah of this 
year, they were gained possession of, and were made over 
to the charge of Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Qhast and the 

^ The word here used — jAi* — does not mean “ inferesty 

« Among the names of Na§ir-ud-Dfn’s offspring in the list, at page 672, this 
name is given, together with the iiames of three others. These must have 
been mere children, as Nasir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, himself, was only born 
in 626 H., and now only in his twenty-sixth ^ear. The fief as well as the 
office of Amfr-i- 9 ajib must have been held by Deputy in this case, by some 
creature of Tm^d-ud-I^n-i-Rayhan’s clique, but only for a very short time. 
The mention of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah^s offspring fully disproves the 
statement of the TabaVat-i-Akbarf, and some other works, as to his having 
had but one* wife — he may have had only one at a time — for, as yet, Ulugh 
Khan’s daughter had borne him no offspring. See page 714. 

® The word is here used, which has different meanings. Subduing 
is rather too strong, as the object was merely to obtain possession of those 
places from Malik Sher Shan’s dependents, and to place them under the 
charge of Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Arsalan Sian-i-Sanjar, as will be detailed in the 
account of him farther on, Malik Kurez, Sher Shan’s deputy at Multan, had, 
only two or three years before [in 648 il.], sent Mughal captives to Dihli, 
which caused such rejoicing. ^ 

' The TTabaVSt-i-Akbari says “ §her Ehan .sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the Sindian,” and Firightah copies with some blunders of his own ; but, a.s 
the first mentioned work agrees in every other re.spect with our author’s 
statements here, “ the banks of the Sind ” [lave, evidently, been mistaken for 
Sindian. 

* A few copies of the text, but of the more modern ones, including the best 
Paris A/iy., have Sher Khan had retired from an engagement with the 
infidels of Sind ” — jUf—but those words appear to be a mistake for jju j\ff 
as in the translation above. 

2 Our author, in the next Section, say.s nothing about this movement towards 
Pfibohah and Multan, merely that the fief of Tabarhindah was assigned to 
him, and that previously* [subsequently ?] he held the office of Wakil-i-Dar. 
He joined Ulugh Khan from Tabarhindah, when the latter liiarched from 
Nag-awr to oust Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayb^ from power. 

In the account of Malik Balban it is stated that he, having been ousted from 



[wit^ tis forces} M^ks of tlie 

Bliti’, and, in the same oiaiiner, returned to the ^pitsd* 

. Ninth Year: 652 H. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > 

When the year 652 h. commenced, the river Jun was 
passed, and, in the Vkinity of the Koh-plyah [skirt of the 
mountains] of Bardar and Bijnor* many successes were 
gained, and vast booty acquired. 

’O chch ah by Sher ShSn, who had previously obtained possession of Multan, 
went to Court and was made feudatory of Buda’un, and that, subsequent to 
this, hostility having arisen between Sher Khan and the Maliks of the Court, 
Sher Kha n left the country and retired into Turkistan, but ntf whatever is 
referred to. Subsequently — previous to the year 655 H., in 653 H. or 654 H. 
'—Malik Balban had been again put in charge of O chcha h and Multan, and 
had nmde overtures to HulSku Eh^n, the Mughah who ruled over I^ran on 
the part of his brother, the Great E^’an, Mangu, and had asked for a Mu gha l 
Shahnah. or Commissioner. 

In the account of Malik Sher Khan on the other hand, our author st&tes 
that the reason, why Sher Ehan retired towards Upper Turkistan to proceed 
to the Urdu of Mangu E^’an, was, that, when his cousin, Ulu(^ Khan, was 
banished from the Court through ’Imad-ud-Din.i'Rayhan’s intrigues, and 
proceeded to N 5 g-awr, strife went on between the cousins on the banks 
of the Sind. 

In the account of Ulugh Khan^ the march towards the upper provinces in 
650 fit. is mentioned when the Rayhan! plot took place, but 'no reference 
whatever is made to Sher Khan’s retirement, nor to any fighting. Under any 
circumstances Sher Khan could not have remained long absent from Hind, as 
he joined the SuliSn’s brother, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sl^h. in 652 H., 
at Labor, which territory, a fact to which I have before drawn attention, 
appears to have been then severed from the sovereignty of Dibit. There is a 
great deal of mystery about Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah’s movements, but . 
further mention of him, with reference to the Mughals. in the last Section, will 
throw ^me more light upon them. 

® It must be borne in mind that all the references in these pages to the BiSh, 
and the banks of the Btah, refer to that river when it flowed in its <w« ^ad 
which ran about midway through the Bari D6-ab, and Shamali Kachhi D6-ab, 
and joined the other rivers of the Panjab ten miles north of Odicliah : other- 
wise, to advance to the Biah as it now flows, to operate against Multan and 
Oclliihah, would lie erf no more eflect than advancing to the Gang or Jun for 
the purpose. I shall have to refer to its change of bed farther on. 

* As in all die copies of the text— ;;>^«5 Bijnor and — Bijnor [the Bijnour 
of the Indian Atlas]. It is a place of considerable antiquity, with many ruins 
still to be seen. . ^ 

The very “candid” writer, our author, makes no other mention of this 
affair in the account of UlugJt El^*-in fact, it is not even alluded to. The 
Talm^^t.i'Akbari, however, refers to it, but is evidently quite at sea as to the 
geography, as I shall clearly prove. That work states, in 652 the 
Sultan “ marched an army into the boundaries of the . Koh-pSyah [skirt of the 
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^ Tliurisday, tile 13th of tiie^month iP Muliarram of 
this year, the river Gang was crossed [by the Sultan and 
his troops] in front of Mia-pur, and in the same manner, 
keeping along the skirt of the mountains, the force pro- 
cec^d as far as the banks of the river Rahab. During 
these holy expeditions, on Sunday, the 15th of the month 
of Safar, at Ttklah-Bani *, Malik Ra?!-ul-Mulk, ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Durmashi* [Durmashant ?], attained martyrdom. On 

mountains] of Bijnor, and, hewing obtained great booty, crossed the river Gang 
at the Mia-pur [another MS. Maha-pur] ferry, and, keeping along the skirt of 
the mountains, reached the river Bihat (which is the Jhilam] and that, at 
Talkah-mani— Aifi«’Oi--;.[another MS. a1s 5], on Sunday, the 15th of §afar, 
of that year [652 H,], Malik ^Izz-ud-Din, Ra?f-ul-Mulk, whilst in a state of 
intoxication [/] was martyred by the Zamtndars of Kaithal and Kuh^^am. I'he , 
Sultan, to avenge his blood, having gone to Kaithal and Kuhram, inflicted 
chastisement upon the contumacious of that part, and then proceeded towards 
Buda’un,’’ &c. If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will be 
at once seen what utter absurdity this is, and what ignorance it displays. The 
author of that work evidently wrote without attending to the geography, and 
has .mistaken Kaiheher for Kaithal— had he not added Kuhyam by way of 
riveting his blunder, I should have imagined Kaithal an error of the copyist — 
and so made a precious hash of the two expeditions, and made one of them, as 
W'ell as mistaking a place situated in-Lat. 29® 49', Long. 76® 28', for another — a 
tract of country — ^more than three degrees farther east. Firightah follows, 
implicitly, thus proving that, in this instance certainly, he did not see our 
author’s work. He, however, leaves out the name of Tiklah-Bani 
altogetHj^r. The simple mention of Buda’un should have been sufficient to 
have guided the author of the first work to — Katheher, or 

— Katheher, as it is also written. 

^ In the original ciV* ^ lu some copies Tikbli*Manf [ jU Tilkah 

or Talkah-Bani [jl? Tiklah*Bami JC 5 ], Tanklah-Bani JlJuLjf], 
Tanklah-Pani 4lCi.5], and also Sakah-Mani [jU aC], The first men* 
tioned is* contained in the majority of the best copies. The identification of 
places is very difficult in the Indian Atlas sheets, as well as in other less 
valuable maps, from the manner in which the names of places are uirittem 
For example, in Sheet No. 67, the word Tilak, in the name Tilak-pur, is 
written 7?/i?i(?A*poor, Ti'M-poor, Tilloek-^oox^ and the like, just according to 
the fancy of the different surveyors or engravers. In my humble opinion, in 
the case of survey maps, at least, the local name, written in the vernacular, 
should be first obtained, and then, after transliteration, inserted in the map, the 
long and short vowels being properly marked, as well as guttuml, nasal, as* 

- pirated, and other peculiar, letters, and then the /public would not be at the 
mercy of Gazetteer writers and their crude theories. A recent article in the 
Bengal Astatic Journal^ No. iv. of 1874, .by Mr, F. L. Growse, is very much 
to the point. 

There is a place called Tigree Barehme ia iht %hQti referred to in Lat 29®, 
Long. 79® 40' ; what the vernacular may be I cannot tell. 

« That most absurd blunder, whereby an innocent man is turned into a 
drunkard^ in the above passage. The author of the ^aba|:gtd*AkbarI 
read the word — Durmaghi [which signifies that he was a native of 

Y y 



the foilowng Siy» i#h of Safarj the Suipn of 
io order to avenge that aot, inflicted ?5uch a chastii^nient 
upon the infidels of Katheher as [the people of] that 
territoiy wp! remember for the rest of their lifetime, and 
[afterwards] departed towards Buda’un ; and, on Thursday^ 
the 19th of the month of Safar, the district of Buda'un 
became adorned with the magnificence and dignity Of his 
auspicious canopy of state and sublime standards. The 
Suljtan halted there for nine days, and, after that, decided 
upon a return to the capital. 

On Sunday, the 6th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, the 
Wazarat-i-Mamalik ’’ [Wazir-ship of the realm] fell to the 
charge, for the second time, of the Sadr-ul-Mulk, Najra-ud- 
Din, Abu-Bikr ; and, on Sunday, the 20th of Rabt’-ul- 
Awwal, within the limits of Kol, the Suljan honoured this ' 
vassal of the dynasty [the author] with the title of Sadr-i- 
Jahan* — the Almi^ty long preserve him in the sove- 
reignty !— and, on Saturday **, the 26th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
the capital, Dihli, was reached. 

The Suljtan continued at . Dihli for a period of five 

— Daitnafib» or that his family, originally, came from a place so called The 
same name has already occurred. See page 489; and note *], as • 

**in intoxicationy^ whilst Firightah, by way of clenching the absur^ty, and 
showing plainly whence he obtained his information, puts an additional word 
i. e, in a state of intoxication I 

1 had some faith in the XabaJcat-i-Akbari before I compared its statements 
with respect to this Shams! dynasty. I found it a mere transcript, with verbal 
alterations, of our author’s statements, plus the geographical and other 
blunders referred to. All this shows what errors may be made even by native 
Muhammadan compilers of Indian history : .what then may we not expect 
from European compilers who are wholly dependent on translations for their 
materials? , " ■ 

At piige 352 of Elliot, vol. ii., is not translated at all, and, a 

few lines under, wakildar^^ is translated “prime minister but here Wazir-i* 
Mamalik i$ rendered minister, Now it is clear, from our author’s state- 
ments, that Wakil-i-Dar and Wazir are totally distinct offices, and, therefore, 
the former officer as described by the Muhammadan authors, is no doubt 
correct. ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan was still Wakflri-Dar at this period. 

No mention of Abu-Bikr’s [“Abii Bahr^^ must be ^*Turani”] obtaining 
the Waztr^ship is maHe in the account of Ulugh Khan, although it enters into 
much more detail of these events. 

® Compare Elliot : vol. ii. page 353. In Akbar’s reign, the §adr-i-Jahin 
was the Chief Justice and Administrator of the Empire. See Bloehmann’s 
translation of the A’iN-i-AKBAUi. 

• Saturday, not Tuesday, is correct, for, if Sunday is the 2pth, how is it 
possible for the 26th to be Tuesday ? 
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niDntlis \ when information arrived respecting the assem- 
blage of the Maliks who had gathered about Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din, Mas’Qd Shah [the Sultan’s brother] The sublime 
standards [accordingly], in the month of Sha’ban. moved 
towards Sunam and Tabarhindah, and the ’Id-i-Fitr [the 
festival at the end of the Fast Month — Ramadan] was cele- 
brated at Sunam. The forces of the Maliks, namely, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Chast of Tabarhin- 
dah, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan*. I-bak, the Khita-i. and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam from Nag-awr, were along with 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, in the neighbourhood 
of Tabarhindah. The Sultan [with the forces of his party] 
left Sunam and retired to Hansi, and those Maliks moved 
towards Kuhjram and Kaithal*. . The Sultan [on this] 
marched from Hansi [8th of Shawwal] in the same direc- 

^ The inscription over the entrance of the tninarah at ’ All-ga|’h [Anglicized, 
Allygurh] is dated loth of Rajab of this same year, and in it is said to occur 
the name of Malik -ul-Kabfr-ul-Mu’ajfgam, Kutlugh Khan^ Balban-n sh-Sham.sL 
which has been ascribed, by Thomas [PathAn Rings, pages 129-30], to 
Ulugh Khanty but the amiable king ’’ never bestowed upon Ulugh Khan the 
title of Kutlugh Khan according to the records in this work. Our author says 
this was the title by which Nasir-ud-Din’s step-father was known, and by no 
other name is he mentioned in these pages, and he bore that title for a long 
time after. See under the events of the next year. The name probably refers 
to the person who held the fief when the mmdrah was erected. 

^ Further details of this outbreak will be found in the account of Ulugh 
Kh an in the next Section. It was the occasion upon which the Sultan’s 
brother, Jaliil-ud-DTn, Mas’ud Shah, is said to have gone to the camp of 
Maagu Ra’an, son of Tull, son of Chingtz, but our author makes a mysteiy of 
it. More about this will be mentioned farther on. 

Firishtah, in his utter ignorance, turns the Sultan’s brother into Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din KMni [I have already referred to this blunder of turning iOjan into 
Khanty at page 633, note and says he was one of the “Turkan-i- 
Khwajah~Tash. ” referred to in note para. 6, page 717. He seems totally 
unaware that Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, was the Sultan’s own brother. 
Sher EJiany after the same fashion, is turned into Sher Khan, Raybani, in the 

revised” text of Briggs ! ! 

® See the Malik No. XIX. in the next Section. 

♦ The Malik No. XVL in the following Section is referred to. This title or 
by-name is often mentioned in the accounts of the Turks. 

* This affair probably led the author of the Tababat-i-Akbarf akray, and 
to mistake Kaithal, when Katheher was meant. See Elliot: vol ii. 

3 S 4 * A slight skirmish did actually take place, and the greatest confusion 
arose in the Sultaii’s camp. The particulars of this affair will be found in the 
account of Ulugii Khan farther on, under its proper date. Firiglitah, but not 
the Tababat-i-Akbarf, brings Malik gher Kh^n upon the scene here. Sher 
Khan does not appear to have had anything to do with this matter. See the 
account of him in next Section. 
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tion. A party of Arair^ now interposed between tbe two 
personages* [the Sultan and Jalll-nd-Din, Mas’ud 
and spoke words of peace» and ’Imad-ud*Din-i-RAybSn 
was the cause of discord on both sides, until, on Saturday ^ 
the 22nd of Shawwal of this same year, the Sultan of Islam 
commanded that ’Imad-ud>D!n-i>Rayban should be sent 
to Buda’un, and that that toritory should be his fief ; and 
that accommodation was effected. 


On Tuesday, the 17th of the month of ^-il^a’dah, after 
vows, pledges, and stipulations, Malik Jalal-ud-Oin, Mas’ud 
Shah, and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks presented 
themselves, and [the province of] Lohor became the fief dT 
Malik Jalal-ud-D!n,Mas’ud Sh^* ; and, attended by security 
and felicity,’ the Sulpn and his forces entered the capital 
city of Dihlt under a fortunate star, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
the month of 2 i-Hijjah — May Almighty God ever adorn the 


* The original — jd ^ as above. The* persons referred to are the 
Sultan and his brother, but Ulugh Khan .was also concerned. Compare 
EtLiOT also here. 

^ Wednesday^’ is utterly impossible, if Tuesday is the 17th of ^t-K^’dah. 
In the account of Ulugh Kh^u it is said the 22nd of Shawwal was Saturday, 

® This is the first time L 5 hor has been referred to as a fief since it was taken 
by the Mughals in 639 H. It was still in ruins, and was not rebuilt until some 
time after. Some authors state that Jfalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud * Shah, held 
I^hor independmt of the Dihlf kingdom, and that he was countenanced by the 
More on this subject will be found in the la&t Section. Even 
above it is not said that Labor, was conferred upon him ; merely that it 
became his fief. 

In the account of Sher Ehan in the next Section, it is stated that, on his 
return with honour from the urdii of the Great ]^a^an, Mangu Khan, in Turaa 
[this shows the state of the Dihlf kingdom, when even Ulugh Sian’s own 
cousin went to the Mughal Court], he, Sher Sian, joined Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn; 
but there it is stated that contention arose between the latter and Sher Khan 
at last, that JaliU-u'd-Din retired in disappointment, and that his dependents 
and followers fell into the hands , of Sher Sian’s followers. This however, it 
must be borne in mind, had nothing whatever to do with these events^ and 
happened a year or two afterwards. Sher Khan then endeavoured to recover 
Tabarhindah from the feudatory, Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Arsalan Sian, but he, 
having sallied out to encounter him, Siier Sian had to withdraw. Swift 
messengers were sent after him from Dihlf, and pledges were entered into [to 
induce him not to retire to the Mu^^als probably], and he was induced to 
proceed to Dihlf, whither the feudatory of Tabarhindah was also summoned. 
The latter was sent to govern the fief of Awadh, and Sher Khan received back 
all the frontier fiefs he had previously held. Contention, however, again went 
on between him and Malik Balban*i-Ka^u Sian as before, Tabarhindah and 
its dependencies were confeired upon another Malik, Nu^rat Sia^tt, Badr^ud* 
Dfn-i-Suntar, and Sher S ia n obtained another fief, as stated in note % 
page 713, and note \ page 714, which see. 
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suHime standards of the SulfSn with the emblems of victory 
for the sake of his illustrious Prophet ! 


Tenth Year : 653 r. 

When the new year of 653 h. came round, ^ uncommon 
thing happened, and it was on this wise, that the decrees of 
destiny suffered, the blessed heart of the Sultan to change 
towards his mother, the Malilcah-i<-Jahan ; and, as she was 
married [a second time]' *' to. Kutlugh Khan, command was 
given to both of them that Awadh should be their fief, and 
that they should proceed to it*. In conformity with this 
command, they repaired to their fief ; and this circumstance 
happened on. Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Mubarram 
of this year. 

When the month of Rabi’<il-Awwal came round, on 
Sunday, the 23rd of the same month, the Sultan of Islam, 
— May his sovereignty continue ! — entrusted to the charge 
of this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, under the same 
covenant as on a previous occasion, the Kazi-ship of the 
realm and jurisdiction over the capital city, Dihli. 

There appears to have been some sectecy with respect to this match, and 
it is on account of the proceedings of the Suljan’s mother and her second 
husband that he is excluded from the account of the great Maliks. Compare 
Elliot here also.. 

^ Some time previous to this period, but when or in what year is not stated 
— more than between the beginning of Nai^dr-ud-Dfii, Mahmud Shah^s reign^ 
and the putting to death of Milik Ifu^-ud-Din, Husain, the Giurf, in the. 
middle of 653 h. — Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Y uz-Bakd-Tughril KllSn,. wha 
had previously held the fief of ^finnauj, having showed a rebellious spirit^ 
Malik KIutb-ud-DIh, JStisain, the Ghurf . was sent against him, and he 
succeeded in bringing Malik Yuz-Bak to the capital. The latter was then 
appointed to the charge of the fief of Awadh, and, subsequently, that of 
Lakhaiiawati was conferred upon him. Hostility arose between him and the 
infidels of Jaj-nagar who renewed their attempts against the Lakhapawatf 
territory. Malik YQz-Bak was at first unsuccessful against them, but, at last,, 
he penetrated into their country, and appeared before its capital. After this^ 
success, Malik Yuz-Bak, who Wjas continually acting contumaciously towards, 
the Court, assumed canopies of state, invaded Awadh, and assumed the. 
title of Suljan Mufi 3 lig*ud-Din. The kingdom of DihJt appears to have 
been in such a state of disorder that its ruler was powerless to oust him from 
Lakhapawa^i ; and, subsequently, Malik Yuz-Bak invaded Kam-rud, but waa 
(fefeated and taken prisoner, and died. Further particulars will be found hi 
the next Section, but our author gives not a single date, and hisvaccoupts differ 
considerably. • 



In tiie month of RaMrul^Afchir. they conveyed to 
hearing of the Sultan a remark from Malik ^^utb-udrPin, 
Husain, son of 'Alt, the Ghflrt. who was Navab [Lieutenant] 
of the kingdom, which was contraiy to the sublime opinion, 
and, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi’-ul-A|^iry he cited Malik 
Kutb-ud«Din, Husain *, and ordered him to be arrested 
and imprisonwfd ; and that Malik obtained martyrdom 
Almighty God long preserve the monarch of Islim ! 

On Monday, the 7th of Jamad!i-ul-Awwal, the iief 
of Mirath was assigned to Malik Kashi! Khan. Saif- 
ud-Din, I-bak, the SultSni Shamst. Ulugh 
A’gam, the Bar-Bak [the full brother of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A'?am], after he had presented himself at court ^subsequent 
to his return from Ka|*ah — The Almighty's mercy be upon 
him ' ! OnTuesday, the 13th of the sacred month of Rajab 
of this same year, the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam [patriarch] 
of the capital was consigned to that Bayizid of the age, the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam. Jamal-ud-Dtn, the Bustami®; and, in this 


® See the List at page 673 for his full titles. 

* This is another of our author’s mysteries and suppressions of facts. In his 

account of Uhigt SJbnn in the next Section, he says Ulugb ]^an was made 
Nayab or Deputy of the kingdom, in 647 H., soon after his daughter was 
espoused by the Suljan. On the banishment of Ulugii Khan to his fief of 
Nag-awr in 650-51 H., through ’Imad-ud-Dinri-Raytian’s machinations, he 
was, of course, deprived of his office ; but, neither under this reign, nor in the 
account of Ulugli is it stated whom Ulugh £^an succeeded in that 

office, or who succeeded him but, from, the statement above, it is evident that 
Malik ^j[uJb-ud-Din, ^usain, was made Nayab when Ulu^ TTban was sent 
to Nag-awr, and that he held the office up to this time. From what is 
mentioned about Malik IgZutb-ud-Din, Qusain, in the account of Ulu^ Kban, 
where the latter’s return to Court is detailed, and ’ImlLd-ud-Din-i-Rayhan’s 
banislunent, at the end of the year 652 H., it is also evident that the former — 
he was no slave either, but a free-bom Ghuti noble of royal descent^ — ^held a 
high positipn in the .state, second only to the Suljan himself. His fate 
evidently Was connected, in some way, with the B^utlu^ or Ray^an! factions, 
from what is mentioned! respecting the occurrences of this year, in the account 
of Ulu gh Khan : or, he may have merely been in the way of Ulugfi Sian’s 
ambition, for, immediately after he was got rid <rf, his extensive fief of 
Mlmlth was given to Ulu^ Shan's brother. 

* “Upon his coming from Karra to/toy Aw to the Sultan.” Elliot: 
vol. ii. page 354. 

• He died in 657 H. 

• Busj^ is the name of a cefebrated town in Sbvuh^, of wMch Jamah 
ud-Din was a native, hence he is styled Busj^t, and Shaikh AbOrYazid Or 
B&yaztd is the name of the saint who has made BusISm so fiunous 
Musalmans. 'Some write the word 6as|am. See page 419. 
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Hk<^ise, Malik l^Jvud-B!]) 4 -San^^ SihwastSni’', 

managed to get out of Awadh, and ousted Imad-ud-Dtn-i- 
Eayi^n from Bhara’f j, and he departed on a journey from 
this wotld. In the month of Shawwal of this year likewise, 
the Sultan with his forces departed from the capital towards 
Hindustan [i, e. east of the Jun] ; and, on Sunday, the 17th 
of the month of Z^-Ka’dah, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam set out 
for Hansi for the purpose of organizing the affairs of the 
Siw alikh contingent, and, having got those troops ready, 
returned to’ the capital, Dihlt, with them * ; and, on Wed- 
nesday, the 19th of the month of 2^1-Hijjah, at the close of 
this year, he jdined the royal camp [with his con- 
tingent]. 

Previous to this a peremptory command had been issued 
that Malik Kutlugh Khan [the Sultan’s step-father] should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed to the fief of Bha- 
ra’ij, and he had not obeyed that mandate ; and Malik Bak- 
Tamur*^, the Rukni, was directed to proceed from the capital 
with a force and expel him [from Awadh]. The forces on 
either side came in contact in the neighbourhood of Buda’- 
un *, and Malik Bak-Tamur was martyred. On this, the 
Sultan with his forces set out towards Awadh for the pur- 
pose of remedying this mishap ; and, on his arrival in that 
part, Malik ]&utlugh Khan retired before him, and the 

? There are three Maliks mentioned in the next Section bearing a similar 
name and title, one Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret ij^ln, another, Taj-ud-Dtn, 
Sanjar-i-Tez Kh^. who lived in this reign, and, at this period, held the fief of 
Euda’un, and a third, Taj-ud-Dln, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, but the Taj-ud- 
Dind-Sanjar, here referred to, must be a totally different person, and is not 
mentioned among those in the next Section. See also note *, page 704. 

In the account of Ulugli ]Ol^n he is styled Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-MEh- 
pesllEni [of the moon-like brow]. “Out of the dfy of Awadh” — ^the ancient 
capital— -is here meant, where he was confined. Further particulars will be 
found under Ulugh which see. Firishtah, who certainly did not obtain 

the names of persons from our author, turns hint into Taj-ud-Din, the Turk. 

• On the 3rd of the month, 2 i-I?ijjah. In Muharram, the first month of 
the year 654 h., the army reached the frontier of Awadh. 

• In some copies this name appears Bak-tam — |^— but it is an error. 

What appears the loi^ stroke of is merely the way in which some writers, 
writing quickly, would write Bak-Tamur ; but the I. H. L. MS., 
% MS., and Paris MB., have or j-iC Rukni r^ers to Sul$ln 
^d^-ud-Din, FlrOz ShSh. in .whose reign this ..Malik was raised to that 
dighityv ‘{Mtibably. He is styled Malik Bak-Tamur-i-Aor Kha n in tho next 
■Becthm.'-' , 

V It is> said, in the next Section, -that they tttet at Samii-mu. 
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[with a part of the artny] followed iii pursuit 
Kotlugh Khs h. faiit did not meet with him/ ajad^ mth giO^^ 
booty, he rejoined the Suljan’s [camp] *. 


Eleventh Year : 654 H. 

When the new year, 654 H., came round, the SuIjSn's 
forces, in the month of Muharram, 654 H,, having achieved 
that success *, attended with felicity and victory, and aided 
by the protection of the Creator Most High, the Sultan 
turned his face towards Dihlf, and, on Tuesday, the 4th of . 
Rabt’-ul-Ahhir, 654 H., th%capital was reached. 

* When Malik Kutltrgh Khan became aware that the Sul- 
tan’s forces had retired towards the capital, he began to appro- 
priate the territories of Karah and Manikpur, and between 
him and [the feudatory] Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Chast. a 
conflict took place, but the victory remained with Arsalan 
Khan *. As it became impracticable for Malik Kutlugh 
Khan to make further resistance in Hindustan, he deter- 
mined to move upwards [towards the Btah and Labor] 
through the border tracts, and proceeded in the direction of 

* The name of this place is doubtful in all copies of the text, but is written 
Kller or Kalair— in the most trustworthy copies, The probability is 
that it refers to— ^ Kaliyar — a few miles north-east of Ruykt. It is the 
remains o( an ancient city. In some copies of the text the word is — 
KSTinjar, but^ of course, the celebrated stronghold of that name is not, and 
cannot be, referred to. lit the account of Ulugli Sban, in the next Section, 
the scene of these events is said to have been near the frontier of Tirhut. 

• Near Kasmandah, or Kasmandl, for it is written in both wa3rs, on the 
l6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal. 

♦ It was a great success, certainly, not to catch a rebel. 

* TwoMaliks living at this time, whose names and titles are somewhat sunilar, 

and are thereby liable to be mistaken one for the other— one, Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Tea ^3n.; the other, Taj-ud-Dfn, Arsalan Sanjar-i-Chast. 

The first-mentioned became Waktl-i-Dar and feudatory of Bnda’fin in 654 H. , 
He was, subsequently, sent against Eutlugli RMn, but had to retreat ; and, 
some time after, the fief of Awadh was conferred upon him. The latter had 
nuuried the daughter ef Sul|an Baha-ud-Dfn, Tufihril, the Mu’iz^ [see 
page 544], and had great interest. When Malik Sher Khto retired from 
Sindh and Tabarhindah, Arsalin Eliian was sent to Tabarhindyu He was 
afterwaitls sent against E^tlugh when feudatory of Awadti, and was 

more successful, and compelled Eutlug ^ Eh%n*s fai^lon to disperse^' iq 

whai is rdbrced to abovp. See Maliks, Nps. XVIL aod XlX., neat S^on. 
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\ and sought shelter among the independent [Hindu] 
tribes ^ The. Sultan with his forces moved from the 
, capital, IKhli, on Monday, the 20th of 21 ^Hijjah, to quell 
this sedition of his; and, as the new year, 655 H.*, canie 
round, the army, in that year, marched towards Santur, 


• See the account of Ulugh the next Section, respecting Santur, 

^ There is not a word about the' highlands ” here,, as given in Eluot 
[vol, il page 355]. The word is made a tract of cmtnhy In that work ! 
The words are— as above. 

The editor of the above-mentioned work adds, in a foot-note, that These 
two names are written and (var, The former is probably 

Mewar, and the hills the ArivalH nlountain.s. Briggs says there is a town 
called Santpur, near Abu. Thornton has a **Santoo, eighty-four miles S.S.W. 
from Jodhpur”!! Where will they lead us next? They are entirely out, 
however, both in their latitude and longitude here, only about five degrees too 
far W. and S. !! Where ^^MewdrV^ where the Himalayah mountains? 
Perhaps Bakr&lch^^ is near “Jodhpur” also. Firishtah turns into 
Jitfir — and — ^Jit-pur— or, rather, the ^^reznsed text” of Briggs 

does. Dow has Sitnoor^ as in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which proves that the 
MS* of Firishtah used by him was correct, for in a MS. might be read, by 
a person not knowing what place was referred to^ The “revised” text of 
Firishtah might be revised from other MSS. of that ^work with much 
advantage. 

There is some difficulty with respect to the exact meaning which our author 
desired to convey by the word — mdwds — here, and oLl^ — ntawdsd/ 

used elsewhere. The latter word seems as. if intended for the plural form of it, 
according to ’Arabic ideas or, otherwise, for the ’Arabic word signifying 
“society,” “neighbourhood,” “fellowship,” &c. There is also a Hindi 
word written in the same way — — meaning “refuge,” ’^protection,” 
“ retreat,” “asylum,” and the like, which might be used here : but, from the 
way in which the second form of the word, viz. oUy is used in the account 
of Ulugh Eh^n, and in other places farther on, respecting these events, both 
words evidently refer to neighbouring independent Hindu tribes and the tracts 
they dwelt in, adjoining the Dihll territory, but not under the sway of the 
Dibit kings, and as such I shall use the word here. 

The country of the Mews or Mewr^ is certainly not meant, for Mew at is 
too far south-west The events here recorded happened in and around the 
Upper Do-ab, in and near the lower ranges of the Himalayah mountains, as 
far east as the district of Tirhut, and as far as the Bfeh on the west 

I have in my possession detailed geographical accounts of these tracts, but 
neither of the words used in the text is mentioned. There is a possibility 
that the name tnawds is locah hut, at the same time, there seems but little 
doubt of their being the same, or one among the aboriginal Hindu tribes, 
referred to in Dalton’s Elhnolc^y [pages 154, 221, 230, 231, 280], and in the 
Bom. Geogr. Journal^ it* of 1855,. under the name of Muasis^ which is used 
like the ^Aft^llc—by some native writers, 

applied to a nomad people of Hindustan 

* These are the events of the next year, not of 654 h. In the account of 

Ulugh Shan it is stated that the Sultan’s troops only began their march in the 
third H* 



imtf liositiM CQmmefic^ between the fw^ of jy^nl- 

and tbe Hijodus of tbe ICdh-pSyah ^ of tl^ bifflliil^ 
Kiitlugh Khan was among l^t people * and a jp«^ 
among the Musalman Amirs, who were apprehensive* 
through being falsely acOused, joined him **, but, as they 
had not the power to withstand [the Sul|an*s troops], they 
» consequently turned their backs [and retired], and Ulugh 
Khan-i“A*zam. bv stroke of sword, turned that mountain 
tract upside down, and pushed on through passes and 
defiles to Silrnur [i. e. Sirmur], and devastated the Koh *-i- 
Silmur [the hill tract of Sirmiir], and waged holy war as 
by the: faith enjoined, over which tract no sovereign had 
acquired povrer, and which no Musalman army had ever 
before reached, and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindu rebels to be slain as cannot be defined nor numbered, 
nor be contained in record nor in narration *. 

Twelfth Year: 655 h. 

After withdrawing from thence [the hill tract of Silmur],on 
Sunday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ban Kham I'-bak, the Khita-f. sustained a fall from his 
horse and died from the effects of the injuries he sustained, 
and the Sultan’s forces turned their faces towards the 
capital, and, on Sunday, the 26th * of the month of Rabi- 
ul-A]^ir, he reached the illustrious seat qf government, 
Dihli. 

* The Sub-Hiraalayah is here meant, not the hills of Mewat 

* This is rendered in Elliot [vol. ii. page 356] “a party of nobles in the 
royal army, &c., went and joined them,” as if they deserted from the Sultan’s 
army. The text, however, will not admit of this rendering, and the words are 

^^11^ (.iLl j' j The Musalman Amirs were not with the royal 
forces at this time. See under Ulagh Khan. 

* In a few of the more modem copies of the text Kabbah — town is used instead 
of AhA— mountain, hill-tract, &c. Silrnur and Sirmir is one and the sump. 
thing. The chief town bore that name as well as the tract of country. For 
further particulars respecting this part, see the account of Ul ug h Khan jn the 
next Section. There the ]y;i§ar— fortress, or fortified town— -of Silrnur is 
mentioned. 

* It was on the last day of g^awwal of this year, although some say the 

followii^ day— -the 1st of of 2 l-¥^a’dah--that Ruknrud-Dtn, Shah , the 

last of the Mulahidah rulers oC Alamut, came down from his strongh<ddoC 
Maimhn-Dujz and presented himself before Hulaku Shan, the MUghal.. ; 

* It was the 25th accorc(ing to the ^teni«nit in the aaconht of Ulu gh Sh^”i 
.which sec. ■ ' . 
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On the return of the victorious forces, Malik Izz-ud-Din, 
Balbaa-i-Kaihlu Khan, who, with the troops of Uj^ghah 
jmd Multan, was [then] in the neighbourhood of the banks 
of the river Btah *, advanced still farther [north-eastwards], 
and Malik l^utlug^ Khan, and those Amirs who were in 
cbmbination with him, joined Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
and advanced to the limits of Man$ur-pur and Samanah 
When information of the movement of this faction came to 
the sublime hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam with the troops 
was appointed [to march against them], and, on Thursday, 
the 15th of }amad!-ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the 
cdpital 

When Ulugh Khan *-i-A’zam, with the forces under him, 
arrived near unto the army of the faction, so that between 
the two armies about ten kuroh [about 18 miles] distance 
remained, a party at the capital, such as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam [patriarch], Jamal-ud-Din, the Sayyid, Kutb-ud- 
Din, and Kazi Shams-ud-Din. the Bhara’ijl, wrote letters 
secretly, and despatched them to Ma[ik Kutlugh Khan and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan [urging them] to 
come to the capital, and that they would give up the gates 
[of the city] to them ; and every one within the city they 
were getting to pledge their support to this movement, 

^ This advance was made with an object, as will appear in the account of 
Ulus^ 

* ]g[utlug3i Khan and his faction, skirting the lower range of the Himalayah; 
advanced towards the Blah, keeping north of Sirhind, and Balban-i-Kaghlu 
Klian moved up from tEe Multan district to meet him, along the banks of the 
Biah — which, at that period, from our author’s remark in his account of 
Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan^ was the boundary of the Dihli kingdom. It flowed 
in its old bed at this period. See remarks on the *‘Lost River” in last 
Section. 

7 Our author’s account here differs considerably from that given in his notice 
of Ulugh Shan, and that again differs, in a great measure, from the other two 
in his notice of Balban^-Kaghlu Khan. Under Ulugh Khan, our author 
states that, when he, with his troops, drew near to the rebels in the vicinity of 
Kaithal, m the of Jamadx-ul-Awwal, certain persons at the capital wrote 

lettto, &C.. 

® He is again turned into his namesake, Balban, by Firishtah, who styles 
him The title of his namesake, however, was ’IzzQcj-ud-Din, BalWn-» 

i-Kaghlfl Khan. Ulugh Sian never went by the title of ’Izz-ud-Din. The 
Taba|t5t-i-Akbarf, which copies from our author, is perfectly correct, but 
Firishtah imagines that ‘‘ Kashlu [not Kaghli] ^^kim, of Sind’* and 

’Izz*.ttd-Dln,‘ Balban, was another person* altogether, and makes two persons of 
him in nearly every instance throughout his account of this reign. 



into compacti^ and makingf stipulatbda 
with Cortain loyal Infortnants [however] wroto lh* 

timation of this sedition to Ulugh Kh5n-i-A*Ktm who, in 
consequence of this treason, from his camp, imparted infor- 
mation to the snhlime Court respecting the fact of this 
disaffection on the part of a party of turban- wearers* 
[priest-hood],, and requested, in the event of its being expe- 
dient in the subHn>e opinion, that a royal mandate should 
be issued by his Majesty unto them to the effect that 
those [among them] who held' fiefs in the neighbourhood of 
the capital should repair to their respective fiefs, and that 
their return to the city again should be prohibited, by 
his Majesty’s command, until that sedition should be 
quelled 

On Sunday, the 2nd of Tamadt-ul-Alrhir. 65 5 H., the man- 
date was issued that the Sayyid Kutb-ub-Dfn, the Shaikh- 
ul-I^am, Jamal-ud-Dtn, and Kazi Sbams-ud-D!n. Bhara’- 
ij}, should proceed to their fiefe. 

On their letters from the capital having reached Malik 
Kutlugh Khan and Malik ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan, they, at once, without the least delay, marched 
from their position, with the whole of their forces, and 
pushed on towards Dihlf. This forced march of theirs 
upon the capital, from their camp near Samanah, was 
begwn on Monday, the 3rd of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir *, and they pushed on with such celfsrity that they 
marched a distance of one hundred kurok [about 180 
miles] in two days and a half ; and, on Thursday, the 6th 
of Jamadi-ul-Aj^ir, they alighted at the Bagh-i-jad [the 
Jud Garden] The next morning, at dawn, after morning 

• compare Elliot [voL ii. pages 356, 357] here does not mean 

“noblis.” 

* i* How is it possible that the hostUe Maliks eould have started on the 3rd 
Jamadi-ul*Akhir, even if the information sent by the loyal party arrived the 
same day as that in whicl^ the letters of the turban-wearers reached the 
hostile camp ? Ulu^ had to despatch the news to the Sulttn, at 

Dihlf, and he had to issue his mandate to expel them ; and this, ouar author 
says, he did on the 2nd of Jamftdi-ul-Aldtir— day btfort from the 

different partisans reachtd the leespeetive camps ! These two dates cannot both 
be correct. 

> The printed text here ha&a typographical error of oy- ^ for which 

is immedmteljr after printed correctly,, and the name occurs in a linmber kX 
places in this Section and the next. In consequence of this slight mistsdce, 
this sentence is rendered ia Elliot [voL it. page 357^**thej alighted a/ 
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prayers, tliey made for the city gate, and made a drcuit 
in the vicinity of the capital*, and, at night, pitched their 
camp in the suburbs of Dihli, between the Bagh-i-^Jud. arid 
GilQ'hliar!, and the city. 

When those MalHcs and [dieir] forces, in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise [contained] in those ktters, 
reached the ]^agli-i-|ud, the favour of Almighty God was 
such that, two days previous to their arrival, the party 
disaffected had been sent away from the city ; and, when 
those [hostile] Maliks became aware of their story, their 
proceedings became suspended \ and a command had 
issued from the Suljan’s court, so that they [the authorities] 
secured the city gates ; and, as the [royal] troops were 
absent from it, they made dispositions for defence. The 
Amir-ul-Hujjab [Lord or Head of the Chamberlains] ’Ala- 
ud-Din, son of Ayaz *, the Zinjant, and the Deputy Amir- 
i-Hajib, and the Ulugh Kotwal-Bak [the great Lord, the 
Seneschal], Jamal-ud-Din, the Ntshapurt, with the Diwan- 
i-’Ariz-i-Mamalik [Muster-Master of, the Kingdom], that 
same night, in organizing the fighting men for the defence 
of the city *, greatly distinguished themselves, and Amirs, 
heads of families, and respectable persons, were appointed 
to the ramparts. 

gardens [plural] (outside the dty),” &c. Immediately under, the same is 
repeated in the text, but printed correctly — ^l> — but, in Elliot, Bagh-i. 
Jud is discarded altogether, .and the words “gardens on the Jamna” are 
substituted, and the editor adds, in a note : — “the text has ' Jdd^ which I take 
to be a mistake for Jdn — Jumna !” When our author is perfectly correct 
he is, in this manner, made out to be wrong. 

From its situation, the Jud Bagb is probably that which now goes by the 
name of the-Ba^-i-Sfealimar, some distance W. of the old city of Dibit. 

This affair will be found much more detailed in the account of Malik Balban- 
i'Kaslllu Sl^n, and of Ulugh Sl^n, farther on, and the Jud Garden is again 
referred to, 

* There is nothing about -walls in this part of the sentence. 

In Elliot [vol. ii. page 357]— “they became very cautious in their pro- 
ceedings,” &c. The original word adhere signifies delaying, suspending, 
i retarding, &c. 

■* He had succeeded, as Deputy of Ulugh S^^n’s brother, Malik Saif-ud- 
iDtn, i-bak-i-Kaghlt Shtn, who had been sent to the fief of Mtralh after Malik 
]|i;u|b.ud-D!n, Ijlusain, the Ghurt. had .been got rid of. 

< Malik Badr-ud-Dtn-i-Sunkar, the Rumi, feudatory of Bhtanah, also 
reac)^ the capital with a ^ body of troops, and this timely aid tended to the 
security of the city. As usual with our author, he gives ps«t of- the details 
here, hut retains the greater part of the particulars for his account of Baiiban- 
i-Kaghlu JDtan, and Ulu gh Kha n, which see. 



\i^eti tile mcMnaieg of f^riday {tile 7th of Jaiiia^^ 
Ayiir] dawned, God Almighty pre^iared a pleasure [for 
them], and Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balbaa*i-Ka§lilu Kljikn. 
proposed to retire. The other Maliks along with the 
Sultan’s mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, when they perceived 
that his intdation was to be abandoned, all concurred in 
retiring. The greater portion of their following [however] 
did not accompany them at the time of their withdrawal, 
and took up their quarters in the vicinity of the city, and 
many of the great and notable persons among them sought 
to be admitted to terms, and presented themselves before 
the sublime court ^ ; and those [disaffected] Maliks retired 
towards the Siwalikh * [territory] foiled in their objects. 

When information of their intention [to march against 
Dihli, previously related] reached Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
and the [other] Maliks and Amirs of the royal army, they 
moved from the position they were then in, and pressed 
forward towards the capital, until, when they arrived near 
.unto it, the state of affairs became manifest to Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam. and he reached the capital again, safely, 
prosperously, victoriously, and triumphantly, on the 14th* 
of Jamadl-ui-Al^ir — May Almighty God perpetuate the 
sovereignty of this, dynasty, and make lasting the fortune 
'and power of this Khan-ship, and preserve the people of 
Islam, through His illustrious Prophet Muhammad *! 

Subsequently to these events, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of the blessed month of Ramazan of this year, the masnad 
of the Wazir-ship was entrusted to the Ziya-ul-Mulk, Taj- 
ud-D!n^ with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and the masnad 
of the [office of] Ashraf-i-Mamalik ' was committed to the 

7 That is, they presented themselves to make their submission, after terms 
were entered into, and do homage to the Sultan. In the account of Malik 
Balband-KaShlu Khan, in the next Section, it is said that only 200 or 300 
followers accompanied him on his retreat. 

* The Siwalikh has been previously described. 

• Without even a skirmish having taken place between them ! So much for 
our ** candid and conscientious narrator.” 

In the account of Ulugh ^an the date is the loth of Jamadt-ul-AiJlir. 

t No further notice of l^utlugh and his wife, the Suljan’s mother, 

occurs throughout this work, although our author, no doubt, was well aware 
of their fate ; and it is not recorded anywhere else. They probably retired 
within the Mu£h^ dominions, or remained with Kashlu B^a n in Sind. 

s See note •, pag^ 635, respecting these titles. 
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1^4r-ul“Mulk ; andt ^ the end of this year *, an army of 
inliddi Mughals from Khur5san reached the territory of 
tT chdi ah and Multan, and Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, Balban-i- 
Kasjilu Kha n- entered into a compact with them, and 
joined the camp their leader, the Nu-ytn, Salin \ the 
Mughal. 

4 

Thirteenth Year : 656 h. 

When the new year, came round, and the month of Mu- 
hanam, 656 H., was entered upon,, on Sunday, the 6th of 
Muharram, the sublime standards moved from the capital 
for the purpose of making holy war upon and repelling the 
Mughal infidels, and a camp was formed in sight of the 
city of Dihli. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
on Wednesday, the 9th of this same month, Hulau [or 
Hulaku], who was the head of the Mughal infidels ‘[in 
’Irak], fled discomfited before the troops of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Musta’§im B’illah, from the gate of Baghdad 

* In 2 J-Hijjah, the last month of the year. 

^ Elliot [vol. ii. page 358] — “at the camp of SdUn-nawin \ This 
leader is styled Sari by our author in the account of Ulugh Khan, and Sail— 
r and / being interchangeable— m other places, and by other authors. 

The Taba^cat-i-Akbari dismisses this invasion in a few words, and has : 
“At the end of this year an army of Mughals came into the territories of 
tJehohah and Multan, and the Sultan marched to repel them, and the Mughal 
army retired without fighting,- and the Sultan also returned.’^ 

The “revised ’’ text of Firishtah has j j vjyU? which, 

if correct, shows that writer knew not what he was writing about, for it can only 
be rendered — “an army of Mughals came to SdrT and the territories of 
tJshslluh and Multan.’’ The name of the leader has been mistaken for a 
place, and his rank seemingly for a territory also. He adds, what is neither 
contained in our author nor in the Tabakat-i-Akbarl — “the Sultan brought 
forth his red tent [pavilion] and pitched it, and after four months, when his 
forces had assembled, he set out by continuous marches, and, as the Mughals 
retired without fighting, the Sultan aLso retired,” all of which is totally 
incorrect, and his own concoction. The Sultan never nurved from his capital, 
nor did the troops either, »and there they remained. The Mughals did 
just what they liked, and ravaged the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom ; and 
Malik Taz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Ekan, who was independent, all but in 
name, of the Dihlf government, had lately returned from a visit to HulaCi [or 
Hulaku, both being correct] Khan’s camp, and was saddled with the presence 
of a Mughal intendant or commissioner in his territory. See the account of 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan and Ulugh Khan farther on. 

> The editors of the Calcutta text add a note here to the effect that this 



‘ When the Suipo’s fa%>op£r issued forth for the pui|M^ 
of oanyij^ oh war against the IMdels, Maliks and ./yntts; 
with bodies of troops, were appointed to all parts* ; and 
the coatre [division] of the Sultan’s [own] troops retnrned 
to the capital on the ist of the month of Rama^n, where 
the Sultan continued for a period of five [seven ?] ^‘months. 
On the 1 8th of the month of 21 -Hijjah * of this same year, 
the kingdom of Lakhanawatl was conferred upon Jalal-ud> 
Din, Mas'ud *, son of [the late] Malik 'Ala-ud-Dfn, Jant 


Fourteenth Year : 657 H. 

The new year having come round, on Thursday, the 
13th of Mufiarram, 657 H.*, the Sultan’s forces moved for 
the purpose of carrying on war against the infidels ; and, on 
Sunday, the 21st of the month of Safar, the territories of 
Bhianah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyur were placed in Malik 

statement is contained “in all four MSS. used by them,” and that it is 
‘ ‘ contrary to the truth. ” I can assure them that it is contained in e/even MSS. , 
and more, that, wherever a MS. of the text is found, therein will this 
statement be found also, and still more, that the statement is perfectly true that 
the Mtt(^als — the van of Hulau’s army, amounting to 30,000 horse — on 
approachit^ the gates of Baghdad on the west side of the' Dijlah, were 
encountered by the Ehs^llf^h’s troops under his general Suliman Shah, and 
other leaders, and repulsed. This was but a temporary success however, 
Al-Musta’?in» B’illah, Abu Ahmad-i»’Abd-ullah, was martyred by the Mughals, 
together with four of his sons and other members of his family, on the 
6th of $afar, 656 H. 

* Where these bodies of troops were sent may be seen in the account of 
Ulu^ Khan, and may partly account for the forces of Dibit, concentrated at 
the capital, being unable to move against the Mughals. 

t AH the copies of the text have five months, but, from the 6th of Muharram 
— the first month of the year— mentioned above, to the 1st of Ramadan, 
is exactly eight months less five days. 

* In some copies 2 t>]^’dah. 

* He is styled “ Shah ” in some of the best copies of the text, which is certainly 

redundant, for we nowhere meet with it except for the princes of this dynasty. 
In the List at the commencement of this reign he is called JalSl-ud-Din, E^uli^ 
KhS m son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud.Din, Jani, ^ho is certainly, at page 625, 
styled Shah»iadah of Turkistaft. In other pkces the son is called Malik ^ut* 
lu gh^ Mas’fid, son of Jani, and also i^ulij and ^ulfj, Mas’ud, son of Jini. 
See the account of Ulug^ £han for notice of other (liscrepancies respecting 
Laklxa^wa^ and its governors. , 

* No movement was made, according to this, for a period of four months 
and twelve days, from the 1st of Ramai&n, 656 H. to the 13th of Mu^iarnim, 
657 H. ITie infidels referred to were HindOs, as will appear. 
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ISfusrat-ud-Din. SherKhaii-i-Sunkar’s charge ®, and the Malik- 
ua-Nawwab, I-bak» was nominated to proceed with a force 
is^ainst the infidels ofRantabhur, and the Suljtan’s forces re- 
turned to the illustrious seat of the kingdom’s glory again. 

On W^nesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of this year, two elephants and some treasure from 
the territory of Lakhanawati reached the sublime Court * ; 
and, on the 6th [26th ?] of the aforesaid month, the Shaikh- 
ul-lslam [Patriarch] of the capital, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Bustanii died, and on the 24th of the month Kaz! Kabir- 
ud-Din departed this life — the Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them ! — and their offices were conferred, with king-like 
benevolence, upon their sons. In the month of Rajab of 
this same year, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, Kashli Khan ^-i- 
A’zam, the Bar-Bak, passed to the eternal mansion of the 
Most Compassionate, and the office of Amir-i-Hajib was 
assigned to his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad®. On 
the 1st of Ramazan, the Imam, Haraid-ud-Din of M^ri- 
galah *, died likewise, and his grants, by the royal favour, 
were confirmed to his sons. 

2 In the account of Malik Sher Kh an, and of Ulugh Khan, besides these 
fiefs, Baltarah, Baltadah, or Paltarah — for the word is written tiuis in the best 
copies of the text— and Mihir and Mahawat, ^re also said to have been 
conferred upon him. See note last para, page 714. 

Firightah, who, of course, knows more than any one else, and is always so 
correct as I have shown, says, immediately after mentioning the ‘‘Sultan's 
return from marching against the Mughals” — which was not correct, as shown 
in the previous note ' — that the Parijab was entrusted to Sher Kh an's charge, 
and that Khan, Ulugh Khan's brother, got Bhianah, Kol, Jalisar, and 

Gwaliyur, which is equally fallacious. The Sultan did not possess the Panjab 
to give him : the Mughals had overran that part, as will be found farther on. 
The frontier territory possessed by the Suljan at this period — 657 H. [when all 
Indian Histories suddenly cease from giving any further accounts of the reign, 
because dependent on our author for them] — was made over to the charge of 
Malik Nu§rat Khan, Badr-ud-Din, Sun^car, the Ruml, as mtntioned in a 
following note, and he was still stationed in that part, with a considerable body 
of forces, when our author ended his history. 

3 the account of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, in ne^^t Section. 

♦ Firishtah, of course, kills the wrong person. He records the death of 
Malik [for ^^^]-ud-Din, KasMu Khdn^ who was still living when our author 
finished his work. 

* This nephew of Ulugh Khan rose to high rank in his reign, and hel<i the 
offices his father had held ; and his title was 'Ala-ud-Dfn, Kashli Khan, 
Ulugh K^tlughd-Mu'azzam. the Bar-Bak. He was very munificent, a great 
archer and hunter, and very skilful in the game of Qiaugan. 

• Of Mar-galah in the Panjab. 

Z Z 
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After such turmoil, when the pros|>Kily of the state, and 
ftie dominion of the great Sultan's kingdom, had its fac^ 
turned to extension, and all fracture werb set and all 
wounds were alleviated, on tiie branch of continuity on the 
stately tree of monarchy, a new flower bloomed, and a 
tender bud opened, and the ripening fruit grew; and, on 
the 29th of the month of Rama^n, the abundant grace of 
the Creator of the Sultant [imperial] stem, from the illus-. 
trious shell of Khan! [the daughter of Ulugh ]Sban], 
bestowed a son’'; and such an amount of favours and 
benefactions reached both gentle and simple — noble and 
plebeian— [in gratitude] for these blessings, as the pen of 
the record-writer cannot record, nor the breath of the 
narrator be sufficiently capable of narrating® — May the 
Almighty God ever keep the parterre of sovereignty and 
garden of dominion adorned with the trees and fruits 
of continuation ! 

At the end of the month of Shawwal of this same year, 
Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, with a force duly 
organized and equipped, in accordance with the sublime 
mandate, reached * the capital. 


* 

Fifteenth Year : 658 h. 

When the new year of 658 H. came in, the sun of 
sovereignty rose from the horizon of prosperity, and the 

f This son was by Elan’s daughter, but he did not live long. 

• Our “author’s flourishes” seem to have been “greatly compressed” here, 
in Elliot, as well as in the account of the following year. 

• The word here used signifies — ^reached, arrived — not returned. He 
came from Awadh in order to accompany Ulugb Eitan in his expedition into 
the Koh'payah ; but, in the account of him in the next Section, it is said he 
arrived at the capital in 658 H., when our author finished his history. 

In this year “when all fractures were set,” and the Mugtals harassing the 
frontier, Malik Badr-ud-Din, SUnl^r, the Rumi, on account of the implicit 
faith placed in him by the Court, and on account of the continual hostlHty 
between Malik Sher Ek^, who held Tabarhindah and its dependencies, and 
Malik Balban-i-Kasklu Ell^ of Multan and O chch ah, was made feudatory 
td Tabarhindah, Sunim, Jhajhar, Lakhwal, and as far as the ferries of the 
Btifa, and despatched there with a large force. On this occasion, the title of 
Ntt;rat Ehihi was conferred upon him. ^her KhSn received the fiefs of Kol 
and Bhhutah, Bilaiam, Jallsar, Baltarah, Mihar, and Mahawan, and the 
fortress of Gu^iyur— a very, considerable tract of territory. Both Maliks held 
these fiefs when our author closed his history. 
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ilUKoi of dominion $hone forth from the zodiac of hap- 
piness. 

On the 13th of the month of Safar, the Khan-i-Mu*- 
aifam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. marched towards the Koh- 
payah of Dihl!, to put down the violence of the contu- 
macious Mew of whom a demon would be horrified, and 
about 10,000 horsemen in defensive armour, warlike and 
relentless warriors, followed his august stirrup *. The next 
day vast booty, and cattle in great numbers, arrived. He 
[the IQiSn] plundered and devastated difficult passes, and 
attacked strong mountain tracts®, and Hindus beyond 
computation fell beneath the unsparing swords of the 
holy- warriors *. 

Since the accomplishment of this History has reached 
this place, with this holy-warfare, and victory and success 
conferred by God, it is concluded. Should life be pro- 
longed, and eternity extend the time, and aptitude remain, 
whatever events may hereafter occur will be recorded. 

The hope and reliance [of the author] on such persons 
as may look into this Tabakat and into these Annals, 
and take into consideration these Chronicles and Nar- 
rations, or if an atom of these accounts or a hint of these 
statements should come to their hearing, is, that, if an 
error, mistake, inadvertency, or omission should enter their 


^ Mew, Mewya, or Mewi'ah, or Mewatls, a most cmtumacious race down 
even to modem times. In Akbar’s time they were employed as spies, and 
Dak runners. The words Mew and Mewya or Mew^ah are both singular and 
plural. 

^ There is nothing whatever in the text about their Deo,” nor about ‘‘and 
a large army,” as in Elliot [voI. ii. page 359], which compare here. The 
force consisted of about 10,000 cavalry only, 

^ The words — kohaha-i-hasin — do not signify “strong 

forts,'*'* 

^ The details of these operations, but related in quite a different manner, 
will be found in the account of Ulugi Kl^n, in the next Section, together with 
the account of the reception of the emissaries from Khurasan, and the circum- 
stances which led to their coming. These persons certainly came from— or 
rather returned from— the camp of Hulaku Khan, but they were not envoys 
from him^ nor from the Mughals. Ulugh Khan returned from this expedition 
on the 24th of RabiVul-Awwal, 658 H., the emissaries from Khurasan were 
received in the middle of the following month, Rabi’-ul-Ajkiir, and, on the 
24th of Rajab, the seventh month of the year, Ulugh Khan again moved 
towards the hill tracts — Koh-payah. His return is not mentioned, but he hi 4 
returned again, no doubt, when our author finally ended his history, f« 
the tenth month of the year-^Shawwal— 658 H. 

Z 2 2 
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generous minds or reach their recipient ears, they will yei! 
it with the garment of forgiveness, and endeavour to coirei^ 
and rectify it, since whatever had been read in previous 
histories from the narrations and chronicles of Prophets, 
Maliks, and Sultans, has been copied, and whatever the 
eye has beheld ha# been recorded *. * 

• It i* remarkable, but nerertheless true, and I do not think the feet 
has been particularly noticed before, that all the Muhammadan Indian histories 
of this dynasty suddenly end where our author terminates his account of it, and 
that no farther account of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmhd I'eign is contained 

in any of them. ‘ 

The ^abahit-i-Akbarl relates but two events in the year 657 H., and then 
suddenly comes to a conclusion with a short account of that Sul$in’s mode of 
life, and his death, and no other event is mentioned. Buda’uni goes on a little 
farther, and gives a few lines more, but only as far as our author goes in his 
account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section, and then gives several l^n^tdahs, 
of many pages, by way of lengthening the account. Firightah also manages 
to spin out his tale to the same date, but relates nothing farther than is 
contained in Buda’unt*and our author, whose last date here mentioned is 
13th of §afer — the second month of the year '658 H. ; and, in the account of 
Ulugh Kha n, the last date given is Shawwal — the tenth month of that year, 
and all after is a perfect blank in Indian history, until the reign of Ulugh 
TOia n^ —Sultan Ghi^s-ud-Dtn. Balban — with which Ziya-i-Barani commences 
his history, the Tartkh-i-Firflz-SMht ; but he relates nothing respecting the 
events of the period in question, although he says he commenced his history 
where “the §adr-i-Jahan, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjanf, left oif.” 

Most writers agree that Nifir-nd-Din, Mahmud Shah, was taken ill in 
663 H.,, and died on the nth of Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 664 h. His reign was 
exactly twenty years, three months, and seventeen days, and yet, with the 
dates before them, the authors of the Tarikh-i- Firuz-ShahL the Tarildx-i- 
Mubarak-Shaht. Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, TabaVSM-Akbarf, and several others, 
make it one year less / 

One reason of this significant silence on the part of our author [who died in 
the next reign] for a period of nearly six years, is, probably, that the Mughals, 
being so powerful in the Panjab, harmed the western frontier of the Dihli 
territory, and occasioned considerable confusion therein ; and, not being able 
to chronicle victories, he refrained from continuing his history. Our author’s 
health does not seem to have hindered him, as he continued for some time in 
employment in Balban’s reign. There may have been another reason for his 
silence, as some authors attribute the death of Na$ir-ud-Dfn to poison 
admii^tered by UlugA Eban, although this is extremely doubtful, and some 
say he was starved to death whilst confined by Balban’s orders. Be this as it 
may, the silaace is ominous. 

Nigir-ud-Dtu, Mahmfid ShaL left neither ofisprii^ nor heir, but, before 
his death, he had nominated Ulugb Eban as his successor. This was natural, as 
Ulug^ KbSn was his own father-in-law ; that the latter was son-in-law to Nagir’s 
feftier, I-val-timi sh- is a mistake of the TabaVat-i-Akbar! and its copyists who 
confound him with Balban-i-Kaiblil Ebw ; but I know of no proof that he 
even was son-in-law of tliat Sult&n. U lugb Kha n’s owu son, N&gir-ud-Bin, Mab- 
mfid, sumamed Bug^ EbiOi bad married a daughter of Stdtin NMv-nd- 
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May the Most High God preserve and continue the 
di^asty of the Sultan-i-Mu’aggam, the great king of 
kings, NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
I-MaiimOd Shah, son of the Sultan I-val-timi shi. on the 
throne of sovereignty and the conch of dominion to 
the utmost bounds of possibility, and may IIe grant HiS 
forgiveness to the compiler of this JabakAT, for the sake 
of the illustrious Prophet Muhammad ! 

Din, Mal^nud § 2 iah, who was the mother of Ulu jh Khan’s [Sulpn Ghiidls- 
ud-DiA, Balban’s] snccessor, Kai-Kubad ; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
that, on the death of Su!|an Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. Ulug^ Khan, 
who had, in reality, governed the kingdom since the fall of ’Imad-ud-Din-i* 
Rayh^ with the accord of all the great Maliks, was raised to the throne. 

Sultan Firuz Sh^h, whenever he had occasion to mention the name of 
Suljan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, used, always, to style him, in a con. 
temptuous manner, by the name of “the i^wajah-Tash slave” — Khwajah- 
Tash signifying one of a number of slaves of one master, and, also, servants of 
one lord. 

It is related that Na§ir’s huniility was so great.that he requested, that, when he 
died, his face should be blackened, a rope tied to his feet, and his body drawn 
along the ground and thrown into a cavern. When his death took place, and 
consultation was held as to the carrying out of his wishes, “ some wise persons 
among the Maliks and ’Ulama advised that the face of the corpse should be 
covered with a piece of the [old] drapery of the mosque at Makkah, which is 
black, his bier so constructed with long legs that it might be drawn along the 
ground by a rope to a cavern prepared for it. This was done, and over that 
cavern his sepulchre still stands, which since that time has become a place of 
pilgrimage.” 

Among some of the events of the year 658 H., the Malik of Kabul, whose 
name is not mentioned, after he had carried on war against the Mughals for 
yearly two years, was taken by Prince Yush-mut and l-yal-ka, the Nuyin. 
He was brought to the presence of Halaku Kha n^ who ordered his flesh' to be 
cut from his body, and he was compelled to eat it until he died. 

In the year 603 H., on the 9th of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, Hulaku died in Asar* 
Mijan, aged forty.eight, after ruling, over Iran, nine years and three months. 

In 664 H.,. the Imam, Baha-ud'Din, Zakariya, the Multani, died, leaving 
seven sons. 

Fa?ib-t — like Ziyt.ud.Din, Barani— .says Ghiyag-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Ulugh 
Shan, ascended the thrqne of Dihli in 662 h. 
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Abdiwonal Note,— At page 525, where I have given what is sai<i to 
have been the inscription on the coins of SulfAn i«bak, X have 

stated, as will be observed, that the inscription is given as contained in a 
work in my possession, and which the coins are said to have borne," I did 
not vouch for its accuracy i and this refers equally to the inscriptions subse- 
quently given up to the reign just concluded. 

I am under the necessity of burdening this translation with these additional 
remarks because Mr, H. BlochmakNi M.A., imagines he has made an 
important discovery. He says [^* Contributions to the History and Geography of 
Bengalf^^ No. III., page 136, last para.], ‘‘I, too, have a work in my pos- 
session on the * Coins of the Sal^tin .i Hind,’ a modem demi-quarto Dihli 
lithograph, based on Sayyid Ahmad’s Asdr uf^anddid^ and I dare say I have 
discovered the source of Major Raverty’s information." In this, as in some 
other matters, however, he is totally mistaken. I do not know of, nor have I 
seen, any Agar-u§-§anadfd, by Sayyid Abmad— although I dare say anything 
from the Sayyid’s pen is valuable. The work I refer to is a MS,^ of which I 
had a copy taken by my Afghan Maulawi of B^ndahar — a real Patan — some 
ten years since, and, from what I can discover, it had been used by, or belonged 
to, the late W* Marsden, I can put Mr. Blochmann in the way of finding the 
MS.^ should he ever come to England. 



‘section XXII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSiAH MALIKS IN HIND. 

[Our author— after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene- 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: ‘They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God, —therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound — in highly-coloured terms— to the 
august Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, Shams-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona- 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty— the arena of dominion— foy their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 H., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 H., and which bene- 
fits and favours^ day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre- 
viated work. “ I have now,” he says, “ reached the point 
of my design and here I must render what he says, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words.] 


Since Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
of the Sultans of the I-yal-timigh! dynasty, and raised on 
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high the standards of jurisdiction of HiS servants in the 
decree of durati<^n, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an Account of those Maliks and K^ns, 
the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni- 
verse, more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Khakan-i- 
Mu’azgam', Shahr - var - i Adil wa Akrspii, Khusrau-i-Bant 
Adam, Baha-til-Hakk wa ud-D!n, Mughis-ul-Muluk-i-Islam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi ul-’Alam!n, ’Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa us-SulJanat, Yamm-ul-Mamlakat, Kutb-ul-Ma’ali, 
Rukn-uh’Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A’zam, UlU]M IOiAN-I- 
Balban-US-SultanI®, Abi-Salatin, Zahir-i-Amtr-ul- 
Muminm [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge- 
nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the Faith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 

* It must not be supposed that these are his actual titles : the greater part of 
them are conferred on him by our author out of gratitude for favours received ; 
neither do these titles prove that Ulugh Khan4>Balban was Sultan of Dihll 
when these words were penned. The contrary is proved over and over again 
in the following pages. As to the word Shaman, which signifies a king or 
emperor ^particularly the rulers of Iran and Chin], being applied to a great 
noble, without his being a sovereign prince, I have myself seen it applied to 
a petty Afghan of Multan, who had been a servant of the late Diwan Mulraj 
on the liberal salary of 15 rupfs monthly. Our author has also styled Ulugh 
lOi an the father of kings, although he could not tell whether either of Balban's 
sons would succeed their father, who was not king in 658 H., when he finished 
this History. Moreover, had Ulugj&i Khan been Suljari of Dihli at this time, 
he would not have been styled the right arm of the state,’’ &:c. Sec next page, 
and note *. 

* In his titles given farther on, as here, he is styled ** Kha^an4-Mu^aygam/^ 
in the same line being called ‘‘the Sultan’s slave,'' His brother also is styled 

** Ulugih Kultugh ” by our author after the same fashion. 

It will also be noticed that, with some of these titles, our author uses the 
Arabic article J1 but with others no J1 is given, and, actually^ although no 
i^fats are written^ he means them to be used, otherwise the names and titles 
would be unintelligible nonsense. I suppose however, dfter the fashion of 
**Firuzjang,” *‘Kh4n Zam4n,” ''KhAn Kh4nan,”Mr, Blochmamn will con- 
sider this too ‘‘a dangerous innovation,” but I prefer to read them accord- 
ing to the irant fashion, which, by the bye, Mr. Blochmann is sometimes 
guilty of— as “ Rustam-i-Zaman,” ‘‘Etan-i-’Alam,” ^^Khatv-i-Kalan,” &c. 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugh, Kutlu gh. 
Ulu<^ KhANtI-Balban of -the [time of the] I-yal-timish! 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithful] — May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power ! — for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de- 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm- 
ing than the aspect of his power ; and the exalting hand 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never .raised. The Court of no sove- 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant rhore sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily his equitable age appears like the succession 
of 'Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam’s blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of thq arm of Arash ®. May God 
crown his banner with victory : make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes ! 

In the way of repayment therefore of debts* [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this Tabakah has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every onef of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the aitange- 
ment also of this Tabakah, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author afrived at this 
Court ^ May the Most High God preserve the Suljfan of 
Stiltans and ® the Ulugh-i-A’?am, Ulugh, lOian-i-Mu’a^gam, 

• One of the old Persian heroes— the famous archer— who is also men- 
tioned in the Shah-Namah. 

* Several are not mentioned at all, the reason of which does not appear. 

‘ This proves what I have already alluded to at page 720. Our Mthor would 
scarcely have invoked blessings upon Ulugh EMn, as “a great monarch,” 
while Na?ir-ud-Dtn, MahmQd ^h, was alive, and prayed for in the same 
sentence. His manmnission is never noticed. 
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ill tihe hall of existence to the utmost limits of possibility. 
Amin*! 


I. TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-GAJZ-LAE KHAN». 

The arrival of the author [of this history] at the Court 
— ^the asylum of the world — of the beneficent king of kings 
[I-yal-timigh] took place on Wednesday, the 1st of the 
month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 625 H., before [the walls of] the 
preserved city of fT cfach ah. at the period when the Shams! 
forces had marched from the capital city of Bihl! for the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had turned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com- 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak Khan — The Almighty’s mercy be upon him! — had 
arrived before 0 chch ah : and the first personage among the 
Maliks of that Cburt who was seen by the author was 
Malik Taj -ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. 

When, on Wednesday, the i6th Of the month of Safar, 
the author proceeded from the city of Uchchah, and 
reached the camp of the victorious [forces], that Malik of 
good disposition treated him with reverence, and rose from 
his masnad, and went through the ceremonial of receiving 
him, and came to meet him, and seated the author in his 
own place, and put *a rosy apple* into his hand, and 

• To translate that portion of our author’s work referring to the kings of 

Dihli, without translating this Section, which throws much light on the 
previous ones, woidd be much like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. « 

r He is also called Gaz-lak Kha n. 

• Lit«ally “apple of ruby.” Apples grow in Upper Sind, but they are 
small The description of apple here referred to, was probably such as 
the traders, up to this day, bring down from above the Passes. It is usual to 
carry an apple in the hand for its grateful perfume. I have witnessed this 
constantly, and, probably, the custom is not new. 

The printed text, which has lately become of considerable authority, because 
its statements, in its very defective state, happen to coincide with some errom 
and erroneous statements made on the faith of translations from Firigliitah, has, 
contrary to all MSS. copies collated, the words JiJ — L e. twenty 

rubm — instead .of Jii If. these words— 4t’/— are translated with* 

out that “dmigerous innovation,” the kasrah of description — JWjJ *»r^they 
mean “ apple ruby ” — which is nonsense of rmurse, but, with the necessaiy “ in« 
novation,” would be an aj^e of ruby^ that is. an apple red as a ruby. 
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observed : " Take this Maulana, that it may be a good 
omen.” I found Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i*Gajz-lak 
a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sulpn [I-yal-timi§h] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, during the reign of the late Sul$an, 
l^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Khwajah. 'Alt, the Basta- 
badi [of Bastabad®], when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured .and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
Chashni-gir [Comptroller of the [royaj] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Aldiur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Sultan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rut • of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
preserved city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. 

The Sulpn had despatched him [Gajz-lak Khan] in ad- 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud- 

These words might, certainly, be translated “a ruby like an apple in shape,” 
but 1 think this very unlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of that 
size would be a very costly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. 

• Or might be, Bust-abad. The name is doubtful. 

* This place, in most of the copies' of the text is written for 

— Lanj-rut for Banj-rut, and also tt»jj,)i^Ganj-rfit, but Wanj-rut is a well- 
known place, giving name to a parganah. At present there is a tolerably 
strong fort there, and it is now contained in the Bahawal-pQr state. At the period 
Gajz-lak Khan held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Blah then 
flowed in it^ old bed. Between Wanj-ru^ and Multan no river then existed, 
whilst the Lost Jliver — the Halqu and its feeders, now the Sutlaj or GhaiS, 
separated it from Bikanir. In Persian words V is sometimes used for ^ but in 
Sanskrit words, or words derived from that language ^ is often substitute^ 
for W and vice versa. The printed text, which displays such a profound know- 
led|ge of the geography of India, has Gujarat and Multdn ! ! 
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Din, Mutammad-i-Salarl — The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him t— from the frontier of the terntoiy of Sind to iJie foot 
[of the walls] of P chch ah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timigh], with his 
army, pitched his camp before the fortress of Ughi^ah, in 
the year 625 H,, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sa^njar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazir of the realm, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidt, against the fortress of Bakhar*. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Na§ir- 
udrDin, l^ba-jah — The Almighty’s mercy be on him ! — 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city* of O cho hah. with its dependencies and territories, 
was all placed in Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar’s charge. 

When the Sultan with his forces returned towards the 
glorious capital. Dibit, Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and caused 
them to flourish and prosper ; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
powers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
and the welfare of all [the people] ; and, after some time, 
under the safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
charitable foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
to a happy end, and was removed from the house of this 
world to the mansions of life eternal, in the year 629 H. 
The Almighty’s mercy and pardon be upon him ! 

II. MALIK TZZ.UD.DSN, KABSR KHAN, AYAzIi-HAzAR- 
MARDAH, UL.MUTZZl«. 

Malik Kabir Khan-i-Av 5 z was a Rumi Turk, and he 
had been the slave of Malik Nas!r-ud-Din, J^usain, the 

* Turned into Thangtr in the printed text. 

* What Ofilhshah was in those days may be gathered from the account of 
its investment by the Muj^ls in the last Section. 

* So styled because he was the slave of Sullan Mu’uz-ud.Dfh, Muhammad* 
i-Sim, Ghfirt. 
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AmIf-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] of Ghaznin. and, after 
he was put to death, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindustan. He attracted 
ihe benevolent notice of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
Malik Na?ir-ud-D!n, Husain, the Amir-i-Shikaf of Ghaznin. 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of Ghur. Ghaznin. 
Khurasan, and Khwarazm. for warlike powers and skill ; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghaznin®, his sons, namely Sher Khan-i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the sublime Court, and Sultan Shams-^td-Din. I-yal-timi sh. 
purchased ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 H., he conferred upon Tzz-ud-Dm, 
Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, districts, and dependencies *, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man-girni ^ and, 
although he used to .be styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah — the name he was famed by — he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man- 
girni. On the return of the Sultan [with his forces] to 
Dihli, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz took possession of 
that territory and brought it under his jurisdiction, and 

* He had shoMm disaffection, and, when I-yal-duz marched towards Dihli 
against I-yal-timish, the Turkish chiefs of Ghaznin put him, as well as the 
former Wazir, to death. See pages 504-5. 

* This fact is not mentioned under the reign of I-yal-timish, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, it is stated that he — Gajz-Iak £han — had the 
territory of Wanj-rut of Multan conferred upon him in that same year, 625 K. 

t Iliis name is somewhat doubtful. In the most trustworthy copies of the 
tdlt it is Man-gimi— as above, and also — Man-g?m! j but in 

others it is written all sorts of ways — smd 
The word is Turkish, in all probability. 



cat^sed it to flourish ; and, after a period of two, three, or 
four years, he was recalled to the capital, and Falwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance ®. 

When the Shamsi reign came to its terminat;ion, and 
Suljan Rukn-ud-Dln, Firuz Shah, succeeded, he confeired 
upon Kabtr Khan-i-Ayaz the district of Sunam*; and, 
when Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, jani, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud’Dfn, Kujt, from Hans!, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Kfaa n-i-Avaz joined them ; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of SulJJan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. At last, when 
SulpLn Ra?iyyat * ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servants 
of the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Raziyyat, 
secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
party, and he, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
Through their coming [over to the Court party], the 
Sultan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
city, gained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jan! 
and Malik Kuj!, baffled, withdrew. 

Suittan Ra?iyyat showed Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz great 
honour, and conferred upon him the province of Lohor, 
with the whole of the dependencies and districts belonging 
to that territory ; but, after a year or two *, a slight change 
manifested itself in the mind of Suljan Ra?iyyat towards 
him, and, in the year 636 H., her sublime standards ad- 
vanced towards Lohor. Kabir ghan-i-Ayaz retired before 
her, crossed the Rawah* 6f Lohor, and retreated as far as the 
'borders of Suijharah, and the army marched in pursuit of 
him. Finding it was impossible to follow any other course *, 

» He must have, consequently, fallen under the Sultan’s displeasure, for 
some reason. 

* See under the reign of Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at page 633. / 

* Here too is a “ dangerous innovation I have ventured to spell the name 
of this queen the right way, and different to the “best authorities.” 

s Most copies of the text have “some years,” and a few “some time.” 
Raziyyat only reigned three years and a half. 

* Thus written in the oldest copies of the text — See also the 
account of the march against the Mughals in 643 h. in the notice of Ulu^ 
Rban farther on. 

■* See the reign under, page 645. 
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he made his submission, and Multin was again placed under 
his charge\ After a considerable period had passed away, 
^and, when an army of Mughals. under the accursed Man- 
gutah, the Nu 4 n, and the Bahadur^ Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabtr Khan-i-Avaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in the territoiv of Sind *, and a canopy of ^tate, and pos- 
sessed himself of O chch ah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H., he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Dm, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im- 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the l^arlugh ' 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to flight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son]. 

HI. MALIK NA§iR-UD-DiN, AI-YITIM-UL-BAHA-L 

F Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 
Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] have related that the 
august Sultan, ^ams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, had purchased 
Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril®. 

* The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Labor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

• This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as Ushehah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. 

^ Also i^iSrlugli. I have pven an account of them in the last Section. 
See note para. 2, page 374. This was the second invasion of the i^j^arlughs. 
See page 730. 

This shows the state of the Dihli kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz. Nothing whatever respect- 
ing this assumption of sovereignty is mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bah- 
ram Shah^s reign. The i^afat here stands for bin: Ayaz was the father’s name^ 
another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 
**the use of the i^afat’’ is not ‘^restricted to poetry, and that it constantly 
octyrs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blochmann’s Contributions^^* Part III., 
page 138^ last line, and note t- 

^ See page 544 for an account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughnl 
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M^ik Nai^r-ud-Din, Airyitim, was a man of great pru- 
dence and experience, intrepid and steadfast, and just. 
When he first was honoured by the august Sultan's service, 
he became Sar-i-Jan-d|r [Chief or Head of the Jan dars*], 
and, after some time, having done good service, the fief of 
Lohor was assigned to him. When ih the year 625 H.*, 
the august Sult 5 n [I-yal-timish] came for the purpose of 
seizing the territory of Sind, and O chch ah and Multan, by 
the Suljan's command, Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitira, ad- 
vanced from Lohor and appeared before the fortress of 
Multan, and did good service in the acquisition of that 
fortification ; and, at length, that stronghold and city he 
gained possession of by capitulation \ When the Sulpn 
came back from the territory of Sind, and returned to the 
capital, Dihli, the Siwalikh country, and Ajmir, Lawah, 
Kasilt, and Sanbhar Namak “, he made over to his charge, 
and the Sultan assigned him an elephant, and in this 
honour he was distinguished above the other Maliks. 

On Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n, Ai-yitim’s proceeding to 
Ajmir, he showed many proofs of vigour and judgment, in 
undertaking expeditions and making holy- war upon the 
infidel Hindus and devastating their country, and performed 
great achievements. Once, during the time he held that 
government, the author found* him in the territory of San- 
bhar Namak, and he was pleased to show him much honour 
and respect ; and, of a verity, he was a Malik of exemplary 
faith. Suddenly, he set out on an expedition against the 
infidel Hindus into the Bundi territory, and came upon the 
•Hindus in a position in a defile, and was under the neces- 
sity of passing a river which lay at that place. Being 
heavily armed with cuirass, and other defensive armour, he 
sank in that river, and was drowned. — The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him ! 

• Already described, in note r, page 603.' 

, 1 He says 624 h. at page 542 ; at pages 723, 725, and 731, we have 625 H. 
See also under the reign of I-yal-timish* 

• under If^aba-jah page 544, and I-yal-timish’s reign, pages 61 1 
and 6i2. 

• Sanbhar— which our author writes as above, and’ also Sanbhal, 
with /, is the name of a tovra and district, on the great Salt Lake in Raj- 
putknah, north of Ajmir. Kasill is written Kassullie in Tod’s map, bu^ in 
the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 33, it is turned into KaslL Lawah is more to the 
S.W., in Long. 74®, Lat 25°, 10/. 
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IV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, !-BAK<.I-O CHCH AH. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary faith, and the Sultan had pur- 
chased him from Jamal-ud-Din, the Armourer®, atBuda’un. 

At first he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the .sum of three laks of jJtals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre- 
ciation. When this came to the Sultan’s hearing he in- 

^ From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned in this work, being styled 
as well as Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here be intended to be pronounced otherwise than I-bak, 
since all of them would have fingers, although all could scarcely have had any 
peculiarity of finger ; and, as regards Kutb-ud-Din, tlie matter is cleared up 
by the adjective sjkil or ^al added to it. With other vowel points — tlie word 
Ai-bak — signifies btU — idol; or, may be a compound word, from 
moon, and bak—lorA . — the moon-lord — which, although it fnigki be the 

by-name of one, could scarcely be the by-name of ser'cral individuals, all of 
whom were sold as slaves. The probability however is Ai-buk is the most 
correct meaning here, viz. d?/*— moon, and bilk — face, countenance-///^^ moon- 
facedy but even then it would be strange that there were so many of them. 
Another matter for consideration is, that the word eij has several other mean- 
ings, and is written with v — //-•‘but described as Persian b, which signifies 
V— and that the vowel points also may change its meaning ; for example ; 
f>ak means a finger joint, and the heel, and also, beauty, grace, &c. ; and puk 
signifies a frog. 

I have never met with the word written d-J and but once met with — sj\ 
with madd over the and that is Turki.sh and signifies femaky not moon. 

Another matter for consideration is, that, if we divide the word. assuming 
it to be a compound word— and take the last portion of it — — it has various 
significations, most of which are said to be Turkish, according to the pronun- 
ciation as shown by the vow^el points, and also whetlier the v and ta) are 
described as ’Arabic or Persian letters, the former being b and and the latter 
p and but, at the same time, ii must be understood that they are continually 
used indiscriminately, for example:— A’ni, a lord or chief. 2. A wild cucumber. 
Buky cheek, countenance. It, Ignorant, stupid, 3. Wcaky lan^uidy &c. 
Biky finger, 2. A live coal. Paky aid, help. 2. A defender, patron. 3. The 
finger jointy the heel. 4. A turban. Puky in Persian is the same in significa- 
tion as the ’Arabic — which means, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 

ignorant, &c. As well as 3. Delicate, beautiful. There are some other mean- 
ings which I need not mention, but I fear we shall be unable to come to any 
xertain or satisfactory conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in this Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

* Literally, one who gives to swords or armour the fine water, as it is 
termed, so much esteemed in the east. 

3 A 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it. Appre- 
hensive, he replied : " My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 
commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor- 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Suljtan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Suljan showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Namul his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunam was conferred upon him. When the 
expedition into Lakhanawati was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Khalj. and was on its way 
back to the capital, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, died at Ochchah [while holding the government of 
Sind], and the augusf Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, 
assigned the fief of Uchchah, and the fortress and city of 
fJ chch ah to Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

For a considerable period he exercised the government, 
and was guardian of the people of that country, and brought 
it under his control. When the Sultan passed to the 
Creator’s mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Dm, I-bak, became very 
powerful ; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the l^arlugh, became covetous of the possession of 
O^chah and the Panjab territory, and he arrived before 
the gate of the city of Dchchah, from the direction of 
Banian* with a large army. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
with a well organized force, in battle array, marched out of 
the fortress of Dchshah and encountered them in battle. 
Almighty God gave him the victory, and the Karlugh 
forces were routed, and retired without gaining their object^. 

This, truly, was a very important victory, at this time, 
because, at this period, through the decease of Suljan 

• This is the tract of country so often mentioned in these pages and which 
1 have already indicated the position of; but it is often written in a very 
careless manner [the Calcutta printed text sometimes turns it into Multan], 
and this fact has led Thomas into a great error, at page 76 of his “PathXn 
Kings of Dehli.” All the references made by him to the printed text in the 
foot-note to that page refer to Banfan — and not to Multan. 

y This, of course, has been omitted under the reign to which it properly 
belongs. It was the first occasion on which the E^r-lu^s, or E^arlu^hs— the 
word is written both ways— invaded the Dibit kingdom after gj^ams-nd-DSn, 
I-yal-timith’s decease. See also page 677. 
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Slianis*ud-Dln. I-vaUtimi sh. awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people’s] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good* name of Malik Saif-ud-Dm, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindustan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed. The mercy and for- 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him I 

V. MALIK SAlF-UD-DiN, i*BAK*I*YUQHAN.TAT. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was a Khita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultan [Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Chust-Kaba * [of the 
tight-fitting vest] , and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amfr-i-Majlis [Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursut! was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of C chch ah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the feudatory of Sursuti, and, in the 
presence of the Sultan, he possessed much influence and 
intimacy ; and when, after some time, he had done distin- 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani’s ® being deposed from 

• This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
slaves, since I-yabtimish himself was sold to Eiutb-ud-Dtn, by Jamal-ud-Din- 
i'Chust'E^ba. 

• Referred to in the List of Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timigh’s Maliks as Prince 
of Tuxkistin, who gave such trouble in the reign of Sulpn Ra? iyyat. 

3 A 2 
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the fief of Lakhanawati, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court ; and, from the Sultan, he 
received the title of Yughan-tat, and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 63 1 H.‘ he died. The Almighty’s mercy 
and pardon be upon him ! 

VI. MALIK NU§RAT.UD-DiN, TA-YASA’I*. 

Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the slave of the 
illustrious martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i- 
Sam. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 
had adorned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 
he was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
vigour, and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

At the time that the writer of this Tabakat, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, attached himself to the sublime Shams! court, Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the feudatory of Jind [Jhind] , 
Barwalah, and Hansi. After some time, as he had per- 
formed approved services, two years subsequent to the 
taking of the fortress of Gwaliyur, the august Suljan 
[Sh ams-ud-Dln. I-yal-timish] entrusted Bhianah and 
Sultan-kot to® his charge, together with the Superin- 
tendency* of the territory of Gwaliyur, and he received 
directions likewise to make Gwaliyur [the fortress] his 

* Stewart in his “History of Bengal” says [page 65] that Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt [! I] died in 651 H. — a mistake of only twenty years. 

® In nearly every copy of the text this word or title is somewhat differently 

written ; but the above — — 'Hl-yasa’f— seems most conect. In one copy 

• 

it is written with vowel points thus^^e^y 

Vambery considers it is a Chinese word, and that it means a writer, or 
secretary, but that does not seem applicable here. I think it undoubtedly 
Turkish, and it possibly may refer to his shortsightedness, but more probably 
to the name of some place. A somewhat similar term occurs in Sharf.ud- 
Din, ’All’s, History, but written Taigbi, but it may be wholly different from 
the above. 

’ Its being founded is mentioned in the account of Malik Baha-ud-Tu ghr il, 
at page 545. 

^ The word here used is which is rarely used by our. 

author except with reference to those states and territories over which the 
Murals obtained sway. The meaning of Shahnah has been already given. 
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residence. The contingents of Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha’un were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Chandirt territories. In the year 631 H.‘, he accord- 
ingly led an army from Gwaliyur towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Sultan’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five laks [of jitals or dirams .^]. 

On the return of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, the 
Ranah of Ajar®, Chahar, by name, occupied the route of 
the Musalman forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
[with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppo.se their passage ^ Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn. Ta-yasa’i, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness }] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads — the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge ; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nu§rat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying : “ Through the divine favour, 

• In the account of Ulugh Sian farther on, it is stated that this took place 
in 632 H., and Jiimu is mentioned as well as Kinnauj and the other places just 
mentioned; but 632 H. was the year in which l-yal-limish himself advanced 
into Malwah, and took Bhilsan and Ujjain. See under his reign, page 621. 

® This is according to the best copies of the text, which style him, respec- 
tively, jV' and — all have the havizah denoting 

the genitive case— Ranah of Ajar, Ajarki, or Ajarnah [proV)ably Ajariah 
or Achariah], and state that his name was Chahir, See page 691, and the 
account of Ulugh Ehan farther on. 

> In his account of Ulugh Khan farther on, our author, in all the oldest 
copies, mentions “the ravines of the river »\f—Kardnah or Gardrmh'' 
which, in the more modern copies of the text, is — SindL This latter 

river flows by the fortress of Nurwul, previously referred to at page 690, 
bounds the Gwaliyur territory on the east, and falls into the Jun or Yamuna. 
In about the direction Nufrat-ud-Din must have taken on his return to Gwali- 
yur, this river is about 200 yards broad in the rainy season, and about forty in 
the dry, and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its course, its banks are 
steep, and cut into numerous ravines. Whether the Karanah or Garanah and the 
Sindi be one and the same river it is difficult to say ; but it is not improbable 
that the first is its proper name, as Sindi is, of course, derived from .ri,* — a 
river, and that one and the same river is rcfciTcd to. 
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never in Hindustan had an enemy seen my back ; and, os 
that day, that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the Hindu confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity.” The Hindu confronted Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn’s 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindus were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyur in safety. 

An anecdote of an occurrence, showing his perfect 
sagacity, which happened during this expedition, which was 
made known [to the author], is here related, that readers 
may derive profit therefrom : and that anecdote is as 
follows. A milch sheep, from among his flocks, had been 
lost for some time — ^nearly a month and a half — during 
this inroad. One day, Malik Nu§rat-ud>Din was moving 
round the camp among the tents, after the force had been 
encamped at that same place a week, and every one had set 
up something or other to shade himself. Suddenly, during 
his perambulation, the bleating of a sheep reached his ear. 
He immediately said to his attendants : “ That is the bleat- 
ing of my sheep.” They proceeded in the direction, and 
found that it was as that Amir-i-Ghazt had said : the 
animal was there,, and they brought back the [stray] sheep 
again. 

Many other acts of his sagacity and intelligence occurred 
during this expedition, and one of them is as follows. At 
the time when the Rae of Kalinjar faced about and retired 
routed before him, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa1, pur- 
sued him. Having succeeded in obtaining a Hindu guide, 
he set out, on their track, in pursuit of the fugitive [Hindfls] 
and pushed on for four nights and days, and part of the 
fifth night until half the night had passed, when the Hindii 
g^ide stated that he had lost the road, and was unacquainted 
with the route in advance. Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din com- 
manded so that they sent the Hindu to hell, and began to 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground *, 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said : “ It is night and 
the enemy near : let it not be that we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by.” Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din Ta- 
yasa'i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of the'infidels. He exclaimed [after his examina- 
tion] : “ Be of good cheer, my friends : the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rearmost column of the 
enemy’s army, by this proof Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of the 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks : 
keep up your hearts, for we are on the rear of the enemy !” 
With these prognostics of victory he remounted, and, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [!] of them to hell, and captured the 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rae of Kalinjai, 
and returned in safety from that expedition *. 

When the reign of the Sultan [Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah] 
terminated, and Malik ^iyas-ud-Din, Muliammad Shah 
[his brother], son of Sultan Shams-ud-Dfn, I-yal-timish, 
became the victim of misfortune *, Sultan Raziyyat con- 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta- 
yasa’i ; and, at the period when Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jam, 
and Malik Saif-ud-D!n, Kuji, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and began to act in a rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kuji moved against him, and took Malik Nusrat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa’i, prisoner He was overcome by sickness 

• The untrustworthy Calcutta printed text makes — a bridge^ of — 

'high ground, a height, &c. 

• This important expedition took place during the reign of I-yal-timish, in 
the year after he gained possession of Gwaliyur, and the year before he took 
Bhilsin and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
Suipn’s reign, and no reference is made to either Ranah £hahar nor to the 
Rae of Kalinjar. See the accoimt of Ulugh £hnn farther on, and page 690, 
and note K 

* This refers to his rebellion. See page 633. 

* See page 639. 
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at the time, and the malady carried him off, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 


VII. MALIK 'IZZ.UD.DlN, XUGHRIL».I-TUfiHAN KHAN. 

Maiik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from Karah * 
Khita. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the [royal] retinue or 
military. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased Tughril- 
i-Tughan Khan, he made him his Sakt-i-Khas [own per- 
sonal Cup-bearer]*; and, having served in that capacity for 
sometime, he became Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
Private Writing-case], when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan’s 
own jeweled pen-case. The Sultan administered to him a 
sound chastisement, but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
a rich dress of honour and made him Qiashni-gtr [Comp- 
troller of the Royal Kitchen]. After a considerable time, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan I^an became Amir-i-Akhur 
[Lord of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 IL, was made 
feudatory of Buda’un. When the territor>' of Lakhanawati 
was made the fief of Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]-Yughan- 
tat, the country of Bihar was conferred upon Malik Tugh- 
ril ; and, when Malik Yughan-tat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
'Tughril-i-Tughan Khan became feudatory of the country 
of Lakhanawati, and he brought that territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

After the decease of the augu.st Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
between him and the feudatory of Lakha:E>awati-Lakhan- 
or, I-bak, by name, whom they used to style Aor ^an, a 
Turk of great daring and impetuosity, enmity arose, and a 

• For the pronunciation of this Turkish word see note page 544. 
Tughan, in the Turkish language, is equivalent to the Persian word — a 
species of hawk. 

* Our author write's this Turkish word and indiscriminately. 

® It is worthy of notice regarding these great men of the so-called 
“PathAn” dynasties, that nearly every one of these Maliks were Turkish 
Mamluks or purchasecl slaves; biit did 4tiy one ever hear of an Afghan 
or Patan a slave ? 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawati, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawati itself. During the engagement, 
Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died*. Tughril’s 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawati — the one part of which they style 
Ral [Rarh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot — be- 
came one, and came into Malik Tugliril’s possession 
When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured with a canopy of state and standards *, 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawati, and acquired much 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan was dis- 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer- 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Mu’izzi 
dynasty, in the beginning of the ’Ala-i reign [the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud-Shah], his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, the Surtani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-pur, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-des — 
or Urna-de.sa] ®. In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 

® All thi.s is omitted from the reign in which it took place. 

7 This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part — Lakhanawati and Lakhan-or, one on each side of the Ganges, but that, 
by way of distinction, as stated above, the Rayh “ wing^^ was called Lakhana- 
wati-Lakhan-or. See also page 585, and note 
® This is equivalent to acknowledging him as a sovereign, but tributary, of 
course. Some few copies have red standards. He duly publishes this in his 
Bihar inscription given in Blochmann’s Contributions^^'' page 37. 

• That part of Tibbat through which the Sutlaj flows on issuing from the 
lake Rawan Hpida, and bounded by the Kailas and Himalaya ridges. In the 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent of 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal, v 

In the Calcutta printed text An-desah is turned into — andeshah — 

consideration, meditation, thought,” &c. 
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Dihlt, for Lakhanaix^tt, when he arrived in Awadh, MaHk 
y ughril 4 -T ughan KhSn had reached the country of Kafah 
and Manik-pQr. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawat! again. The author accompanied him \ 

In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar cohimenced 
molesting the Lakhanawat! territory; and, in the month of 
Shawwal 641 H.,' Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied him on that holy expedition. On reaching 
Katasin^ which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
side of Lakhanawat!], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
of 2 i-l^a’dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan made 
his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
holy-warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight So far as they continued in 
the author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their 
elephants, nothing fell into the hands of ’the foot-men of the 
army of Islam, and, moreover, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan’s commands were that no one should molest the ele- 
phants, and, for this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 

When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day 
the foot-men of the Musalman army — every one of them — 
returned [to the camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindus, 
in another direction, stole through the cane jangal, and 
took five elephants ; and about two hundred foot and fifty 
horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of the Musalman 
army®. The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, and 
a great number of those holy warriors attained martyrdom ; 
and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan retired from that place 
without having effected his object, and returned to Lakh- 
anawati. He despatched the Sharf-ul-Mulk \ the Ash’ari, 

> See pages 662 and 663. 

* See note para. 8, page 587. 

* In every copy of the text collated this sentence, like the preceding, is very 
defective— no two copies being alike — and, altogether, our author’s account of 
this affair seems imperfect. It appears improbable that 250 Hindus only 
should throw a whole army into confusion, in broad daylig^tt 

* The title of the Malik’s minister probably, not his name. At ps^e 664 it 
is stated that ilglafi Jalal-ud-Din, who was of Awadh, was directed to 
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t6 the Court of Sutlpn ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to solicit 
assistance. ?la?i JalSl-ud-Din, the Kasani — on whom be 
peace ! — was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk, bear- 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawatl; and the forces of 
Hindustan®, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
Khan-i l^i-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to- 
wards Lakhanawatl, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 H.], the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar *, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawatl 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal. 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and pdyiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawatl. Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first took Lakhan-or ; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim-ud-Din, 
Laghri^ who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of 

proceed to Lakhanawatl along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk. bearing a red canopy 
of state, and a robe of honour, and that they reached Lakha^watl on the nth 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 641 H. This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took place eight months after this date. The year must be 642 H. Another 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is said that the agent was 
sent to the Court, when Malik Tughril-i-Tugian Khan returned from Kayah 
towards Lakhanawatl ! 

* That is of the Antarbed Do-5bah and districts lying immediately east of 
the Gang. 

• Mr, Blochmann Contributions to theJJistory and Geography of Bengal f 
page 143, para. 4] is really too magnanimous when he says that “Regarding 
Jdjnagar” I have “come to the same conclusion” he had." I beg leave to 
state that I had come to the conclusion in 1865, when I first made trans- 
lations of the history of Bengal from as many works as I could find — eight in 
all, I think, or more— and then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this translation. I hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

The italics noticed in the same “ Contributions ” [note §, page 144] namely, 
Jlt-nagar, page 592 of my translation, / daresay, do not imply a reference to 
Jaj-nagar; and, further, whether it be a mistake or not, the work I quoted has 
the word, mid also the account of Kadhah-Katankah. Perhaps Mr. Bloch- 
mann will refer to the Ma’dan-i-AJshbar-i-Ahmadi and satisfy himself. 

^ He must have succeeded Lbak-i-Aor Eban in that fief, under 1 '^ghril-i- 
■yuglian Ehan perhaps. See pt^e 736. 
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Musalmans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawati *. The second day after 
that, swift messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and 
Awadh, &c.] and gave information respecting the army of 
Islam that it was near at hand. Panic now took pos- 
session of the infidels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above reached the gate of Lakh- 
anawati, distrust arose between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan and Malik Tamur Khan-i-K!-ran. and led to strife ; 
and a conflict toot place between the two armies of Musal- 
mans before the gate of the city of Lakhanawati, and con- 
tinued from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from each other, and each returned to its own camp. As 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s own quarters were before 
the city gate, by the time he had alighted at his own tent, 
the whole of his troops had returned to their own dwellings 
within the city, and he remained alone. Malik Tamur 
Khan-i-]^i-ran however, on returning to his camp, con- 
tinued ready armed as before, when, finding opportunity, 
and becoming aware that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
was all alone in his tent within his camp, he mounted with 
his whole force, and made a dash upon Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan’s camp. The latter was under the necessity 
of mounting and flying within the city; and this event 
took place on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of ^i-Hijjah, 
642 H. 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s reaching the city, 
he employed the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatched 
him out of the city to seek an accommodation and his 
safety ; and a truce and compact were entered into between 
the two Maliks, unde^ the engagement that Lakhanawati 
should be delivered up to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran. 
and that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan should proceed to 
the Sublime Court, taking along with him his treasures 

® The Jaj-nagar forces must have crossed the Ganges l>efore they could 
invest the city of Lakhanawati, if the course of that river was then as it is at 
present. For further details of this — for our author appears to have been 
totall3r unable to give the details of am affair in one place— -see the account of 
Malik Tamur Shan*i-lg[i-ran at page 763, where the name of the leader of the 
infidels is also mentioned. These are the Mughals of Chingiz Khan referred 
to at page 665, and note 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers*. Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawatf was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
^ari-i-Ki-ran, and Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan, in 
company with Malik Kara-Kash Khan. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-pesJiani [of the moon-like brow], and the 
[other ,^] Amirs of the Court ‘, returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihli along with Malik Tughril-j-Tughan 
Khan, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H.* 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan proceeded into 
Awadh ; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Shawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan and Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran. and each having seized® the other’s 
territory, Tamur Khan should have died in Lakhanawati, 
and Tughan Khan in Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 
the other’s death. 

On this subject, that prince of mortals of the great 


* The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Tugiril.i-Tughan 
Shin must have been merely for the purpose of putting him off his guard, and 
it must have been previously determined to deprive him of his government. 
See pages 665 — 667. 

' Who had accompanied the troops sent to the relief of Lakhanawati, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it. 

* See Blochmann’s Contributions" previously referred to, page 38. ’Izz* 
ud-Dfn, Tugliril-i-Tugian ]^an, did not withdraw from Lakhanawati direct 
into Awadh, but proceeded to Dihli first, and then, in Na?ir-ud-Dfn’s reign, 
proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, and at 
page 744. 

® Not so, by the writer’s own account : Tughril-i-TugJjILn Khan ’s territory 
was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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and of the less, Sharf-ud-DIn. the BalMsi compdsed a 
verse 

“ On Friday, the end of the month entitled Shaw^. 

In the year, accordit^ to the ’Arab era, Idli, mtm, dSl, 

Was Tatttur KhSn’s and ‘Pifildin IQj^’s march from the world. 

This [one] at the beginning of the night went, that at its close *. ” 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place in the 
Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion in 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them 1 

VIII. MALIK ?:AMAR.UD.DIN, Igli-RAN-LTAMUR KHAN.US. 

SULTANI. 

Malik Tamur* Khan-i-Ki-ran was a Turk of good 
qualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
impetuous, prudent and intrepid. His origin was from 
Khifchak. and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
and mustachios. The Sultan [I-yal-timish], at the outset 
[of his career], purchased him of Asad-ud-Din, Mankali, 
the brother’s son of Malik Firuz for the sum of fifty 
thousand Sultani dirams ®. 

During the expedition to C|iand-wal ® [i. e. Chand-war], 

* This paragraph, and these lines may be looked upon as an interpolation, 
for they are only contained in some of the more modem copies of the text. 

* The printed text has ««— u- — but that letter stands for sixty, which is 

not correct. SM — ^ — stands for 600, mim — (.—for 4x3^ and d&l —^ — for 4= 
644 H. The last day of the month is the 29th. ■ 

* Tamur, in Turkish, signifies iron. 

f In some copies, “brother” of Malik Firuz. This is the person who 
stands first in the list of the Maliks of Sultam Shams-ud-Dtn. I-yal^timigi, and 
bore likewise the latter Turkish name. See page 625 

* All the old copies have dirams, but the modem ones jTiais. 

* Chand-wal and Chand»war are synonymous. It is, no doubt, the place 
referred to at page 470, near which Jai-Chand, Rajah of Rinnauj and 
Banaras, was overthrown by Sul{an Mu’izz-ud-Din, MuhammaddrSam, 
Ghur!. Its name even has nearly perished, and FirOzabad has arisen almost 
upon its rains. It is situated about twenty-five miles east of Agrah on the 
banks of the Jun or YamunS. There are other places bearing similar names 
which led me to suppose, as stated in note *, page 470, and, also firom the 
loose manner in which native writers refer to it, as noticed in para. 5 to note at 
page 518, that it was a diifaent place, several authors stating that the battle 
above referred to took place *‘in the neighbourhood <A £!hand-war and I^wah,” 
while, at the same time, these two places are some forty or more miles apart. 
The rains of the ancient city of Chand-war cover the surrounding country for 
miles round Firuzabad—masjids, mausoleums, gateways, and other extensive 
buildings— indicating the size and importance of the place. 
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uneocpectedly, the son of the Rae of Chand-waL Laddah, 
by name, fell into his hands ; and, when he brought him 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tamur Khan-i-jCt-ran received 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became Na^ib 
Amir-i-Akfaur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at that 
time, the Am!r-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
[No. vii.]. Having obtained this office, he performed 
approved service therein ; and, when T ughril-i-T ughan 
l^an was assigned the fief of Buda’un, Tamur Khan-i- 
’Ki-ran became Amir-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Raziyyat — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — he became feudatory of Kinnauj ; 
and, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyur and Malwah in command of 
the Islami forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service \ Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Kafah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete manner, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yasa’i,who was feudatory 
of Awadh, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen- 
dencies, ,was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran’s 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos- 
session of vast booty ; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindu] tribes*, of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter- 
ritory of Bhati-ghor*, and extorted tribute. 

In the year 642 H., when he proceeded to Lakhanawat!, 
his behaviour towards Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Klian. and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded in 
this Section* ; and, whilst Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan 

* No mention of this expedition occurs in the account of her reign, 

* Here the word oLlj- referred to in note ^ page 705, is used evidently 
as the plural of The meaning is apparent. 

* Bhati-Ghora, or Bhath-Ghorah— the tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Baimras, in the centre of which Kalinjar is situated. 

* See pages 664— 667. His death occurred on the 29th of Shawwal, 644 h. 
There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 
month of this yeai^ which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic Journal 
for 1871. That inscription toids to show that he considered himself inde* 
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was At the capital, he came, unattended, to Manish and 
removed his family, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhai?awat!. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellion*, at Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Jughril-i-Tuglian IQian 
took his departure from the world ; and, as the daughter ^ 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried. The Almighty’s mercy be upon him 1 


IX. MALIK HINDO khan, MU-AYYID-UD-DIN, MIHTAR.I- 
MUBARAK-UL-KHAZiN-US-SULTANi. 

Hindu Khan. Mihtar *-i-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir*. When he first came into the august Sultan’s 
service, the Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Fakhr- 
ud-Din, the Safahanf. Hindu Khan was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti- 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 


pendent, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann’s Contributions page 37, with a translation. 
There is an error in the last however, the words Tugiril-us-Sultani do not 
mean Tugliril, the Royal^ but Tujjiiril, the Sultan’s [I-yal-timish’s] slave — the 
Snljani Tughril — a term i^pplied to the following Malik and to several of the 
great Maliks herein mentioned. See also note ***, to page 41 of the same paper. 

® This name is doubtful. In the most reliable copies it is jjiiU as above, 
but in others jJU and The Calcutta printed text has u-?b'--Tabas. 

* Some copies of the text have — organization and conduct of 

troops-^but it is evidently a mistake for — rebellion— from the facts 

of the matter, as the inscription previously referred to shows. It was the 
stormy period preceding the reign of Sultan Na^fr-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
See the latter part of ’Ala-ud Din, MasTid Shah’s reign, pages 667—669. 
Some modern copies have ^J\j -happiness, felicity, &c. 

* In the printed text, the word farzaftd^-otiiM or daughter of— has been left 
out, so it may be imagined what a sentence it makes. 

* The word Mihtar signi6es greater, and a lord, the head or chief of a 
tribe, &c. It is here probably used as a title, 

® If he was originally from Mihir or Mihir, which is probably intended for 
the place of that name in the Sagar and Narbadah territories, in Lat. 24^ x6', 
Long. 80® 49'— for I know of no place of such name in Turkistan— Hindu 
Khan was probably a converted* Hindu. This seems to sliow that there was a 
brisk trade carried on in Hindu as well as Turkish slaves. 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
I-yal-timisli — from the beginning, to the close — and the 
reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat likewise, he was honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had done* 
good services. All Sultan I-yal-timish’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state, and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection ; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving father. 

When Hindu Khan first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yu2-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer; and, whilst hold- 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Suhan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne], in the reign 
of the beneficent Sukan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindu infidels, 
Hindu Khan Mihtar-i-Mubarak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindu and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
[afterwards] made him his Ta^t-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacity, he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi- 
nistration of the Shams! dynasty, the Mihtar-i-Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish, but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht-dar up to the end of the 
Sultan’s lifetime, and used, as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer-bearer. When the august Sultan 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur, and 
took that place, this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion ; and, throughout the 
month of Ramazan, and on the loth of 2 i-Hijjah, and loth 
of Muharram, the author used to perform the service 
daily *. After the fortress was taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been established, the 
administration of all matters of law and religion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 H.® This is mentioned because, 

* See page 619 . There our author makes a ditferent statement. 

• This appears to have been our author’s first appointment under the 
government of Dihli, at least the first one he mentions. 
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at the time of investittg the author with the direction of 
law affairs, that Mihtar of Mihtars, Miktar-i-Muhaiak, 
Hindu KMn himself, was present in the royal treasury, 
and treated him with such kindness and encouragement 
that this servant of the state was much beholden to him 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
and have mercy on him ! 

When the Shams! reign came to a termination, in the 
reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat, the territory and fortress of 
C chch ah was entrusted to Malik Hindu Khan’s chaige; 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar [Jalhandar] was con- 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


X. MALIK iKHTIYAR.UD.DiN. ^ARA.^ASH » KHANJ* 

AET-KlN. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-D!n. l^ara-Kash Khan-i-Aet-kin *. 
was from l^arah-Khita. and was a man of exceeding 
amiable . disposition, magnanimous, pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 
ancient slaves of the Sultan [I-yal-timish]. 

When the august Sultan first purchased him, he made 
him his personal Cup-bearer, and, after he had served in 
that capacity for a considerable time, he acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawan [Daran-ga-on?]*. Some years 
subsequently, he became the Superintendent of the KMlisah 
[crown province] of Tabarhindah ; and, after that, also 
during the reign of the august Sultan, Multan became his 
fief, after Malik Kabir Elhan ‘ [Izz-ud-D!n, Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah], and his title then became Kara-i^ash KMn. 

On the expiration of the Shams! reign, Sultan Ra; iyyat 

• Also written I,*— ^aiS-Kushk 

< Some writers give the pronovmdation of this word Aytktn, instead of 
Aet'kin, bnt the last, Z thisOk, is the most correct. See page 318 . Under the 
rdgn he is styled Malik*al‘Kabir‘^the Great Malik. 

* I fed! to rec(^:idze these places satisfactorily. One may be meant for 

Dharam-g^-on, a very Common name. words are written— 

“6 “>6 I 
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took Lohor from Malik Kabtr Khan-i-Avaz. and made 
over to him, in lieu thereof, the fief of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated What befell Malik Kara-^ash at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the infidel -Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster *. He 
[then] had the territory of Bhianah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz*ud-Din, Bahram Shah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik Kara-Kash iQian. with Malik Yuz- 
Bak [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, ^ughril Khan], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah. As MihtarM-Mubarak [Fakhr-ud~Din. Mubarak 
Shah, the Farrash], Farrukhf, conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D!n, 
Bahram Shah, against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yuz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them *. 

After the city of Dihli was taken, and the throne passed 
to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Malik Kara-Kash 
Khan, became Amir-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25 th of the month of Jamad!-ul-Awwal, 640 H., 
Bhianah became his fief ‘. After some time Karah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran. with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from thence along with Malik 
Jughril-i-Tughan Khan *. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 
Universe, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 
the year 644 H., Malik K^ra-Kash' Khan was killed within 
the limits of Karah®. The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him ! 

7 At pages 644 and 727. 

* In^e account of the irraption in the neict Section. See also 

page 655. ' 

* See pages 659 and 761. 

* This must mean that he w4s restored to that fief again, because, jiist 
before, it is stated that he was made feudatory of Bhianah after the evaluation 
of L&hor, and that, from Bhianah, he marched to support Sultan Mu’ia-^ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah. 

* See page 741. 

* No particulars of this tStir occur anywhere throughout this work. 


3 B 3 
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XL MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN, ALTONIAH, OF TABAR- 

HINDAH. 

Malik I|djtiyar-ud-Dln, Altuniah of Tabarhindah, was 
a great Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry, manliness 
and energy, lion-heartedness and magnanimity ; and the 
whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous as to his 
manliness and valour. At the time of the imprisonment of 
Sulpn Raziyyat — on whom be peace! — he had fought 
encounters with the forces of the disaffected Maliks, in con- 
j unction with Sulpn Ra?iyyat, and had displayed great 
heroism *. 

When the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased 
him, he gave him the Sharab-dari [office — ^the care of the 
liquors]*. After some time, as the Sultan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 
the office of Sar ChLatar-dar [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers] ; and, when the Shams! rule came to its termina- 
tion, during the reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon Ilcjbtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Tabarhindah * was given to him ; and, at the time when 
the hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
slaves of the Shams! dynasty, became changed towards 
Sultan Raziyyat, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-Din, 
Ya-^ut, the Abyssinian, had found with her, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Malik Ikhtiyar- ud - D!n - i - Aet - kin, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Altuniah, of Tabarhindah, were connected 
by a firm compact of unanimity and friendship, and bonds 
of intimacy ; and, by virtue of this fabric of union, Malik 
Aet-kin, secretly, gave intimation of this change to the 
latter. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Altuniah, in the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, began openly to rebel, and withdrew his head 
from the yoke of obedience to that Sultan. 

Sultan Raziyyat, in the month of Ahar ^ moved from the 

* The ambitious and rebellious conduct of himself and his colleague in 
sedition was the cause of her down&ll, as is stated under. 

* Not necessarily intoxicating. 

* This was a KhSlisah district, as mentioned at page 746 . 

^ Ahar, from the Sanskrit — '••1 S — the third solar month of the Hindus — 
June— July. The Muhammadans, as early as this, it seems, had begun to use 
the names of the HindS months. Under her reign it is said to have been the 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com- 
prising the centre * [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reigfn] ; and, when Sultan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capital again and the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah. Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. 
Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy *. 
When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin [Altuniah’s con- 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Dm-i- 
Sunkar, the Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib, Mtlik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altuniah, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, ' 
however, they retired unsuccessful. Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal ; and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, was taken in the Mansur-pur * 
district, and was martyred by Hindus on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabi*-ul-Akhir, 638 H.® The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him ! 

XII. MALIK IKHTIYAR.UD-DIN. AET-KIN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin, was a Karah-KhitM. a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand- 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-i *, and he had served the Sultan long in 

9th of Ramadan 637 n. — May, 1239, A.D. It was a great object with the 
rebels to make Suljan Rafiyyat move in the hot season. 

* See note ®, page 634. 

* They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

* Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See under Rajiyyat’s 
reign, page 645, and 647. His confederates in sedition against Raziyyat had 
now been removed from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
therefore Altuniah thought it to his advantage to espouse her cause. 

* West of Dihli, and north-west of Kaithal, Lab 30® 2I', I.ong. 76® 

* These events arc related differently under Rajiyyat’s reign, which see. 

* In some copies Nisawi — native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliks at 
the beginning of the Na?iri reign, page 673, there is a Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
i-bak-i-Balka £}ian, styled, Sand’t, but not the person here referred to. He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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evety office and degree, and become deserving of royal 
kindness and dignities of greatness. In the beginning of 
the Sultan’s reign, he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the 
Jan-dars]*, and, after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Man^ur-pur was given to him in 
fief. Some time after, KQjah * and Nandanah were en- 
trusted to his charge, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period of sovereignty 
devolved upon Sulta^i Ra?iyyat, she summoned him to the 
Court, and assigned him the fief of Buda’un. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity of Amir-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before the throne; but, on 
account of the favour which jamal-ud-Din, Ya-Iput, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of the Maliks and 
Amirs, Turks, ^uris, and Tajiks ^ were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Suftan Raziyyat, and 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 
Aet-kin ®, the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded in the 
account of Suftan Ra?iyyat For this reason, Jamal-ud- 
Din, Ya-kut, was martyred, and the throne passed to 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah *. 

On the day of rendering fealty at the Kushk [the 

• In some copies, Sar-i.Jamadar [Sar-i-Jamah-dar ?] or Head of the 
Wardrobe, and, in one good copy, Shart-badar. 

• This place is generally mentioned in connexion with BaniSn and the 

ySrlagh Turks. The word might be spelt with Gujah. The majority of 
copies and the oldest have •Vjf but one has oV/" and a second The 

jp likewise may be intended for g See list of victories, page 627. 

? At pages 304 and 333, our author says the Qburis are Tajiks, or Tl^fks 
— ^i. e. descendants of Arabs bom in ’Ajam — but here he evidently applies the 
term as it originally means, and Gjjurts to natives of Ghur only. The ccm- 
pilers of “ Paihdn ” dynasties may see that such a term as theirs never occurs 
in any Muhammadan History. Tajiks are not Scythians, I beg leave to say. 

• The “affliction” that appears to have troubled him was ambition and 
sedition, as may be gathered from the statement in the account of Malik 
AltQnfah, just related, and a little farther on. 

• The modem copies of the text have an additional sentence and a verse 
here, but it is evidently an interpolation: they are as follows As 
sovereignty turned its face from Sttl{an Ra4iy]rat, on this account, a wag gives 
these lines 

‘Sovereignty {nm her robe’s skirt turned away, 

Vfhea it pereeived black dust on the hem thereof.’ ” 

Oar author, who was resident at her Court, does not attempt to make us believe 
that Sultan Raziyyat was guilty of any criminal familiarity with the Abysanian, 
lUthough mmre modem writers do insinuate it, but, I believe, without reason. 
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Castle], the royal residence, when they seated the [new] 
Sultan on the throne of the kingdom, and the Maliks, 
Amirs, ’Ulama, Sadrs, and the Chiefs of the troops and 
Grandees of the capital were assembled together in the 
sublime audience hall for the purpose of the public render- 
ing of fealty’, all pledged their allegiance to the sovereignty 
of Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah, and the Deputy-ship 
[Lieutenantcy] of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn. Aet-k!n ; and he 
stipulated with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Bahram Shah, that, 
as he, the Sultan, was young in years, he should, for the 
period of one year, leave the administration of the affairs of 
the realm to his slave [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin], and that 
the Suhan should issue an order in accordance with all this *. 

His petition having been complied with, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin, in union with the Khwajah, Muhaggab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, proceeded to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom. He requested [permission] from the Sultan to 
assume the naubat and to have an elephant. He took a 
sister of the Sultan to wife, and the whole of the affairs of 
the country appertained to him®. From these circum- 
stances jealousy entered into the heart of the Sultan, and, 
secretly, several |imes he plotted against him, to get rid of 
him, but did not succeed, until, on Monday, the 8th of the 
month of Muharram, 638 H. They related on this wise, 
that the Salar [chief, leader], Alimad-i-Sa’d— the Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him! — came secretly to the Sultan’s 
presence and made a representation, in consequence of 
which intoxicating drink was given to several Turks, and 
he [the Sultan] gave directions to those inebriated Turks, 
who descended from the upper part [upper apartments] of 
the ]^a§r-i-Safed [White Castle], and came down in front of 
the dais in the Audience Hall *, and with a wound from a 
knife martyred Malik Ilchtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin®. They 

* On Sunday, the Ilth of Shawwal. 637 H. , 

* The period fpr which he was to act is not mentioned under the Sultan’s 
reign. 

3 SeeAinder Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s reign. There it is stated that 
he assumed the triple naubat^ and stationed an elephant at his gate. The 
Sal{&n’s' sister had previously been married to a son. See page 650. 

* Where Uditiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, as Deputy, would be transacting state 
affairs. 

» This is related in a very different manner under the reign, which see, at 
page 651. 
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inflicted several wounds on the lOiwaiah. Muhagzab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, but he got away from them, wounded as 
he was, and made his escape. 

xm. MALIK BADR-UD-DiN, SUNIJIARM-ROMI. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunljar, was a Rum! [of RQm — 
Rumiltah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal- 
man and had fallen into slavery; but he was a man of 
exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 
of admirable morality, humble, and endowed with kindness 
and laudable qualities for winning men. 

When the Sultan [I-yaUtimish] first purchased him, he 
became Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, after he had per- 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 
[Bearer of the Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
§hahnah^ [Superintendent] of the Zarrad Khanah of 
Buda’un*; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
Na-ib Am!r-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
served the Suljan in every capacity, and did approved ser- 
vices. After he became Amir-i-Akhur, h« used never to 
be absent from the gate of the royal stable for a moment 
save through unavoidable necessity ; and, whether on the 
move or stationary, he used to be always present in 
attendance at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 
fortress of Gwaliyur was being invested, he was pleased to 
show such goodness and countenance towards the writer of 
these words, and to treat him with such honour and respect, 
that the impression of such benevolence will never be 
effaced from his heart. May the Almighty have mercy 
on him ! 

When the sovereignty passed to Sultan Rajiiyyat, the 
fief of Buda’un was given him ; and, in the year 638 H. *, 
at the time that Malik Ikljtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was 

• Sunljuar, in the RQm! [Turkish] dialect, is said to signify a black-eyed 
falcon, which lives to a great age, sAd to have the same meaning as Shunghar 
or Shunfcar. 

r See note ♦, page 732- 

• Whilst I-yal-timisb held that hef before he came to the throne, The 
office was the same as that of Sar-i-Jan-din ee note page 603, 

• On the 8th of Muharram, 638 n 
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assassinated, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
'Shah, the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunlpar, 
from Buda’un, and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib. When Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Altuniah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Raziyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihli, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis- 
agreement arose between him and the Khwajah. Muhaggab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth -not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khwajah. Muhaggab-ud- 
Dtn incited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con- 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Ditj, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur- 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, Musawi, on Monday, the 
14th ® of the month of Safar, 639 H. The Khwajah. 
Muhaggab-ud-D!n, gave intimation to the Sultan of this 
circumstance, and the Sultan mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions*. 
He joined the Sultan ; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’un. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihli, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kutb-ud-Din 
[Husain, son of 'Alt, the Ghuri] — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — ^thinking that perhaps, under his pro- 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign’s Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 

* This is the “ upright officer ” in Elliot, referred to in note *, page 641. 

* Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date. 
Some have the loth, and some, the 17th, but two of the best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of $afar. 

* The particulars of this afeir have been already given under the reign, 
pages 652 and 653. Here likewise is additional proof, were any required, to 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal ^ 
639 H., he attained martyrdom*. The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him ! 

XIV. MALIK TAj-UD.HfN, SANJAR.I.]g:I?.LUE:. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-]l^ih”luh, was a thorough 
man, and his native country was Khifchak. He was a 
person of vast energy, manliness, sagacity, stateliness, 
gallantry, and valour, and in all endowments he had 
reached the acme. He was of great rectitude and con- 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 
come near him. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the Khwajah. Jamal-ud-Din-i-Nad!raan ; and, in the 
beginning of the Sultan’s reign, he became Jama-dar 
[Keeper of the Wardrobe]; and, after some time, he 
became Shahnah * [Superintendent] of the Stable, and in 
every department he performed distinguished services for 
the Sultan. 

When the Sfeamsi reign came to a termination, and the 
throne devolved on Sultan Ra^iyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-^ik-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of a body of troops to- 
wards the fortress of Gwaliyur, and in Sha’ban, 635 H., the 
writer of these words, the servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in company with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 
i-l^ik-lulf, came out of the fortress of Gwaliyur ^ and pro- 
ceeded, and presented himself at the Court of Sultan 
Ra?iyyat. On the road Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, showed 

< See note ®, page 654. 

* There must have been some reason why he returned to the capital — pro- 

bably to sue for pardon in person — and our author could, evidently, have said 
more, had he chosen to do so. Malik ]^u$b-ud-Din, son of ’Alt, the 

Ghiiri. is the same venerable chief as mentioned, at pages 658 and 661. He 
was one of the greatest of I-yal-tunisjbL’s Maliks, and his name is entered in 
the list of them at the end of his reign. He too was made awaywith, in some 
mysterious mmmer, during the reign of that paragon of perfection, according 
to our author, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud gfeah, in 653 H. The events, which 
induced him to seek ah asylum in Hind, will be found in the account of the 
Mufijial irruption in the next Section. 

• See note *, page 732. 

7 See page 643, and note 
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such goodness towards the author as cannot be expressed. 
At the time of removing from Gwaliyur he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’un, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness — May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him ! 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Din,San- 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti ; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Bahram 
Shah, he performed abundant services. On the termina- 
tion of the Mu’izzi reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’un*; and, 
in the year 640 H.> he overthrew the independent [Hindu] 
tribes * of Kathehr of Buda’un, and performed many ex- 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Khatibs \ 
He assembled a numerous body of forces — 8000 horse and 
foot, besides pdyiks with horses ® — and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 
’ promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 
prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis- 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined the Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati- 
tude he owed him, the prayers of this frail one ! 

, One among those debts of gratitude due to him is this. 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving 

■ In the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always 
written Budaifun— the middle « is nasaU and this is the correct mode of 

writing the word. 

' There seem to have been numbers of the Mew tribe in that part hi thns f 
da3rs. 

* The preacher who pronounces the Khujbah already explained. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here — mounted piyiks is a novel tmm 
1 think — considering that the word means foot-man. 
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the capital city of Dihli, on a journey to Lakhanawat! *, and 
sent off his family and dependents, in advance, towards 
Budl’un, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sortii of honour and reverence. Five months after- 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, bestowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda’un, 
together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawati, and the decree of fate was carry- 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition ! 


XV. MALIK TAJ.UD.DIN, SANJAR-I-KURET SHAN K 

Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak. of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
in all the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
and skill in arms, he had no equal. For example, he would 
have two horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
and the other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
dash on, and, whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
leap from this horse to that with agility, would return to 
this first one again, so that, during a gallop, he used several 
times to mount two horses. In archery he was so skilful 
that no enemy in battle, and no animal in the chase used 
to escape his arrow. He never used to take along with 
him into any Shikar-gah [chase] either leopard, hawk, or 
sporting dog : he brought down all with his own arrow ; 
and in every fastness in whkh he imagined there would be 
game he would be in advance of the whole of his retinue. 

• Our author -was evidently unable to remain at Dihlf, in safety, after the 
attack made upon him by the Khwajah Muhazs^b-ud-Dfn’s creatures, and 
hence resolved to retire for a time. See under the reign of ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid 
Sl^h, pages 659 to 662. 

* This is the only Malik among twenty-five who uras not a slave. 
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He was the Shahnah [Superintendent] of rivers * and vessels ; 
and this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness ! When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timish] first rose 
against the Khwaiah. Muhazgab-ud-Dtn, the Wazir, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
640 H., the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan ; and a slave of 
the Khwaiah. Muhaggab-ud-Din, Mihtar Jatta [by name], 
a Farrash [carpet-spreader, &c.], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained *. 

After the Khwaiah. Muha?zab-ud-Dtn, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan became Shahnah [Superinten- 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars]. Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’un, and, some time after that again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that ' part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
[Hindu] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territory. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom ^ The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! 

XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, BAT KHAN-I-I-BAK, THE KHITA.!. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dm, Bat Khan-i-I-bak. the ]^ita-i, was a 

• The word used is — ocean, sea, great river, which last meaning must 
be intended here, as the Dihli kings had no more to do with the sea and sea^ 
going vessels than Shier Shah the Afghan had, who is said, by a modem 
translator, to have “built great ships to convey Pilgrims to Makkah,”by land, 
possibly. 

* It was when the “upright officer” — ^the Khvrajah. met with his deserts 
in the plain of the Rani’s hawz, or reservoir. 

^ From this it is apparent that, after the fall of the Khalj dynasty, and the 
death c«r I-yal-timish, Bihar could not have remained in Musalman hands. 
We hear of the fief of Karah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhapawati, but never 
of Bihar, which must have been recovered by the Hindus in the same way as 
KEUnjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and as mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the Sultins. 
The particulars respecting this chiefs death before Bib3r, which would have 
been so interesting to us, our author either considered not worth menUonin^ 
or has purposely suppressed. 
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towards Buda’un, Malik Te^ 1S^5» at the head of a hoc||^ 
of troops, was nominated, along with Malik Bak-tath-i-A<^! 
Khan, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling 
the troops of Hindustan. When the two armies met within 
the limits of Sihra-mu^ Malik Tez Khan Was under the 
necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The fief of Awadh was now given to him, and h& proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control ; 
and gave the independent communities of infidels of 
Hindustan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 
from them. 

Malik Tez Khan returned to the sublime presence in 
conformity with orders, and, at all times, kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience ; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year €58 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublini^ 
command, and by the counsel of the KhSn-i-Mu*azzami ■ 
Ulugi. Khan~i-A*zam. at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital*, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed dfetingufshed services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. • 

On a second occasion *, in attendance at the illustrious 
stirrup of the Khan-i-M u’azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe- 
dition and holy war against the Hindus, and displayed 
great gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 
he was distinguished by being presented with ample 
honours ; and he returned again towards [his fief of] 
Awadh. May the Almighty God preserve and continue 
the servants of the Na§iri dynasty in power and dominion. 
Amtn ! * 


r A place west of the Ghograh river, in Lat. 28“ 19', Long, to® 24', the 
Sera-Mow of the Indian Atlas. V 

» The available troops at the capital probably. The — or centre con* 

forming it — ^has been explained in a previous note. See also the latter ! 
^657 K., under Na§ir-ud-Dm’s reign, page 714. ' ■ 

[1^ his history, under Na?ir-ud-Din’s reign, with the force; 
expedition, on the 13th of §afar, (^8 H., and the events ofs.; 
Thc^e dperations, on this occasion, were against the Mewf ' 
re 715, and iii the account of Ulugh Khan farther 01% ; 

( 'related in a totally different manner. ,,s;. 







